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ESSAY  ON  MANCHU  LITERATURE. 

By  P.  O.  VON  MOLLENDOKFF. 


► 


Since  the  appearance  of  the  “ Elementa  linguae  tartario- 
mantchuricae  ” in  Th£vkkot’s  Relation  de  diverset  voyages, 
Vol.  Ill  (169G),  a European  literature  of  considerable 
dimensions  has  been  published  on  Manchu.  The  missionaries 
of  the  I7th  century,  who  spoke  Manchu  at  Kienlung's  court, 
transmitted  original  Manchu  works  and  translations  to  Europe, 
and  everything  known  of  the  Manchu  language  and  literature 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  originated  either  directly 
I or  indirectly  with  them.  Klaproth,  and  especially  H.  C. 

VON  DER  Gabelentz,  are  alone  in  having  undertaken  new  and 
independent  researches. 

Pcre  Amiot  and  his  colleagues  in  their  works  reported  that 
the  language  was  infinitely  easier  to  acquire  than  Chinese, 
that  the  principal  works  in  Chinese  literature  were  translated 
into  Manchu,  and  that  therefore  a knowledge  of  Manchu 
opened  an  easy  access  to  Chinese  literature.  LANOLks,^ 
whose  knowledge  of  Manchu  was  limited,  frequently  repeated 
these  remarks  of  the  missionaries  {Alphabet  mandohon,  3rd 
edition,  preface  p.  viii,  p.  3,  etc.);  subsequently,  Klaproth,  in 
his  Mimoires  relatives  a I'Asie,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  7 sqq.,  published  the 
” Lettres  sur  la  litt&ature  mandchou,  traduites  da  Russe  de 

M.  A.  L.  Leonti  EW,  in  which  he  contradicted  the  mis- 
sionaries and  LanolIis,  without,  however,  being  able  to 
give  anything  positive  himself. 


1 The  editor  of  Amiot'e  Dictionary. 
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Nobody  has  as  yet  tried  to  give  a description  of  the  Manchu 
literature,  and  while  undertaking  the  task  myself,  I feel 
conscious  how  defective  this  £rst  essay  must  be. 

The  following  notes  will  serve  to  indicate  the  sources  from 
which  I have  drawn  my  information : — In  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  the  T‘sing-whi  hH-mung  (Shanghai, 
1855),  A.  Wylie  has  compiled  a list  of  69  works,  unfor- 
tunately without  any  reference  whatever.*  Klaproth’s 
VerzeichniBS  der  chinesitchen  und  mandschuitchm  Bucher,  etc. 
(Paris,  1822),  describes  the  twelve  Manchu  works  in  the 
Berlin  Library,  to  which  Prof.  Schott,  in  his  Verzekhnm, 
1840,  has  added  two  others.  A manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Legation  at  Peking  shows 
62  works.  Further,  wo  find  61  Manchu  works  mentioned 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Department 
in  St.  Petersburg ; others  are  given  in  the  auction  catalogues 
of  the  libraries  of  LANOLks  (1825),  Klaproth  (1839)  and 
Thonnelier  (1880).  Trubner’s  Am.  and  Oriental  Record 
and  the  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Maissonneuve  and  Leclerc, 
in  Paris,  contain  the  titles  of  some  Manchu  works,  with 
prices.  Bibliographical  notes  are  found  in  G.  von  der 
Gabelkntz’s  “ Anzeige,”  Zeitschr.  der  D.  Morg.  Ges.  XVI, 
p.  540 ; in  the  E (S  {Mdn-c!tou-mtng-ch‘en-chuan), 

Vol.  Ill,  fol.  21  sqq.,  Vol.  VIII,  fol.  28  sqq. ; in  the  $ ^ 13^ 
{Tung-hxta-lu),  Vol.  I,  fol.  22,  Vol.  Ill,  fol.  3;  and  in  the 
prefaces  of  some  of  the  Manchu  works.  Besides  my  own 
library,  I have  had  occasion  to  consult  several  private 
collections  in  Peking,  and  during  repeated  visits  to  the  capital 
have  hunted  through  the  bookstalls  and  visited  the  fair  at  the 
IS  ^ (Lung-fu-ssu),*  where  I inspected  all  the  Manchu 
books  I could  find.  In  all,  I have  noted  249  works,  which 

3 See  also  his  letter  in  Zeitiohr,  der  D.  Morg.  Oet.,  XIX,  p.  303. 

s See  Babiian,  Die  Voelker  dee  OeM.  Atiene,  Vol.  VI,  p.  81. 
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represent  the  literature  in  Manohu,  classed  in  the  following 
way 

No.  of  Works. 


1.  — Aids  for  learning  the  language,  dialogues,  etc.  29 

2.  — Dictionaries  ...  ...  ...  17 

3.  — The  canonical  books  ...  23 

4.  — Philosophy,  ethics,  essays,  etc.  ...  ...  47 

5.  — Religion ...  25 

6.  — History,  geography  ...  ...  ...  ...  26 

7.  — Laws,  edicts,  treaties,  regulations  ...  ...  53 

8.  — Military  sciences  ...  ...  6 

9.  — Mathematics,  medicine  ...  ...  ...  6 

10. — Novels,  poetry,  etc 17 


Total  ...  249 


Of  these  works — 

The  Library  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Legation  at 

Peking  possesses  ...  ...  62 

The  St.  Petersburg  Library  possesses  ...  ...  61 

The  Berlin  Library  possesses  14 

Nothing  is  known  of  Manchu  works  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Paris  and  London,  excepting  occasional  remarks  in  Julien’s 
works,  and  the  price  lists  in  Tbubner’s  Record  and  the 
catalogues  of  Maiso.vnkuve  FakaES  and  Ch.  Leclerc  in  Paris. 
But  few  will  be  added  to  the  above  number.  Some  older 
work  might  be  found,  especially  in  Palace  editions,  of  which 
little  is  known.  New  works  aro  not  to  be  expected.  At 
present  scarcely  anyone  speaks  Manchu  at  Peking,  and 
the  language  is  learned  only  by  those  who  intend  to  enter 
official  service  as  interpreters.  But  even  these  just  learn 
enough  to  be  able  to  translate  documents  to  be  laid  before  the 
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emperor.  In  official  phraseology  these  men  are  well  versed, 
but  rarely  one  of  them  takes  any  interest  in  other  than 
official  work.  Within  the  Imperial  family,  a merely  artificial 
knowledge  of  Manchu  is  kept  up  by  introducing  servants, 
and  especially  amahs,  from  Kirin  into  the  palace. 

The  beginning  of  Manchu  literature  dates  from  159R.  In 
that  year  the  Manchu  chief  Nurhacu  (drinker),  who  from 
1616-27  called  himself  emperor,  under  the  title  of  reign  of 
‘ien-ming),  M.  Abkai fulingga  (heavenly  decree),^  gave 
orders  to  adapt  the  Mongol  letters  to  the  Manchu  pronuncia- 
tion. The  officials  Erdeni  and  Hokai  carried  out  this  imperial 
order,  and  the  alphabet  proposed  by  them  was  improved  by 
Dahai.‘  The  latter  then  received  instructions  to  translate® 
into  Manchu  the  ^ ^ {Ming-hui-tien) , the  statutes  of  the 

Ming  dynasty,  the  ^ § {Su-shu),  and  the  H {San-lio). 
Dahai  finished  these  translations  in  1632,  under  the  second 
emperor,  whose  title  of  reign  was  35  ^ (T‘ien-tsung), 
M.  Sure  han  (heavenly  intelligence,  the  intelligent  emperor).^ 
Dahai  died  in  the  year  1633,®  and  left  unfinished  translations 
of  the  ii*  (r  ‘ung-chie7t),  general  history  (printed  1665); 
yf;  {§  {Liu-t‘ao),  the  six  military  rules ; ^ {Mhig-tzH),  the 

philosopher  Mencius  (printed  1677)  ; the  H ® ® {San-kuo- 
chik),  the  records  of  the  three  Kingdoms  (printed  1646) ; and 
Ih®  Ta-ch‘itig-cMng),  the  (Buddhist)  book  of  the 

great  development.  To  his  colleagues  Erdeni  and  Hokai  we 
find  no  translations  attributed. 


^ Canonised  as  ^ ^ ^ ^ (,T‘ai-tni-kao  huang-ti),  M.  Taidntden/i 

hiteangdi  (great  ancestor,  high  emperor). 

• iluig-ch'en-ehuan,  Vol.  VIII,  fol.  J8-30. 

• Tung-hua-lu,  Vol.  I,  fol.  22  ; Ming-eh'in-ehuan,  Vol.  Ill,  fol.  21. 

1 Canonised  as  ^ ^ ^ ^ QT‘ai-tsung  win  huang-ti),  M.  Taidmng 

genggingen  hurvangdi  (the  great  founder,  the  serene  emperor). 

8 Jfbig-eA‘fH-ehmn,  Vol.  Ill,  fol.  31. 
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In  the  year  1634  the  emperor  decreed  the  institution  of 
examinations  in  Manchn.”  The  Manchu  dynasty  in  China 
begins  in  1644  with  the  emperor  Shunchih,  and  with  the 
settling  of  the  Manchus  commences  their  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  rich  literature  of  China.  Up  to  1662,  the 
year  of  Kanghi’s  accession  to  the  throne,  wo  hud,  besides  the 
eight  translations  of  Dahai  already  mentioned,  the  History 
of  the  Liao  and  the  Kin  (1644),  of  the  Yuen  (1646),  the 
^ ^ ^BJ  {Ta-ch‘inff  la-li),  or  Penal  Laws  (1644),  the 

Instructions  of  Hung-wu  (1646),  the  Instructions  of  T‘ien- 
ming,  the  H ^ S PI  {San-htang-ti-sfidng-hsfm),  the 
Sage  Instructions  of  the  Three  Emjxjrors  (1739),  and 
several  minor  works ; altogether,  18  publications. 

The  great  Kanghi  (1662-1723)  took  special  care  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  ordered  translations  and  dictionaries  to  bo 
prepared.  He  himself,  however,  wrote  much  Chinese,  to 
emulate  the  learned  of  China.  In  his  reign  were  published 
the  beautiful  editions  of  the  ‘if  S3  1^  {Ku-tc^n  gaan-chien), 
a collection  of  standard  essays;  the  ® @ iT‘uiig-chien 

kaiig-mu),  the  history  of  China,  by  Ssu-raa  Kuang  ; the  g| 
H (^If stng-li-chtng-i),  an  abstract  of  the  metaphysical 
writings  of  the  Sung  scholars ; the  canonical  books,  and  the 
Manchu  national  dictionary,  explained  in  Manchu.  In  all,  41 
works  were  printed  during  his  reign.  But  already  under  his 
successor,  the  energetic  Yungcheng  ( 1723-36),  it  was  seen 
that  not  only  was  the  Manchu  language  not  accepted  by  any 
Chinese,  but  Uie  Manchus  themselves  were  forgetting  their 
language,  and  were  gradually  being  merged  into  the  Chinese 
population.  The  emperor  in  his  edicts  made  it  an  obligation 
for  all  Bannermen  to  learn  Manchu,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
language;  but  in  vain.  Only  17  works  appeared  during  his 
period. 

> Tunj-hua-lu,  Vol.  Ill,  fol.  3. 
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The  able  Kienlung  (1736-96)  continued  the  work  of  his 
predecessors,  and  hin^self  took  an  active  part  in  the  publica- 
tions called  forth  by  him.  The  great  Mirror  of  the  Manchu 
language,  the  polyglot  dictionaries,  and  the  enormous  Buddhistic 
polyglot  (in  Chinese,  Manchu,  Mongol  and  Thibetan)  are  the 
principal  of  the  69  works  which  appeared  under  this  emperor. 
The  remaining  80  works  occupy  the  period  from  1796  till 
now,  and  comprise  all  those  in  three  languages  (Chinese, 
Manchu,  Mongol,  ^ ^ {Sail  ho),  M.  llan  hacin  i kamcibnha). 

Under  the  first  three  emperors,  when  Manchu  was  still 
spoken,  only  the  Manchu  text  was  published.  Such  editions 
cease  under  Kienlung,  and  give  place  to  bilingual  prints, 
pi),  mm  {Man  han),  M.  Manju  uikan  hergen  kamciha 
or  Manju  nikan  hergen  i kamcihe  tube. 

All  Manchu  works  are  printed  at  Peking.  Nearly  all  are 
translations  of  Chinese  originals ; the  few  works  originally 
written  in  Manchu  contain  entirely  Chinese  conceptions. 

After  each  work  enumerated  below  I have  added  the  library 
or  place  where,  according  to  my  knowledge,  a eopy  exists. 
Berlin,  means  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin  ; Paris,  either  the 
house  of  Maisonneuve  or  one  of  the  great  libraries ; Peking, 
the  Imperial  Russian  Legation ; St.  Petersburg,  the  library 
there;  v.d.G.,  Prof,  von  dbr  Gabelentz,  in  Leipzig;  v.M., 
my  own  library. 

I. — Aida  for  Learning  the  Language,  Dialogues,  etc. 

{Ch‘ing-wen  ch‘i-meng),  M.Cin^  wenki  meng  bithe — 
Elements  of  Manclin.  4 vols.,  1730,  8vo.  Written  by (Wii-ko), 
edited  by  @ ^ 'iS  (Ch'eng  Ming-yiian).  The  work  (the  only 
Manchu  grammar,  therefore  the  best ; see  Klaprotb,  Verzeichn., 
p.  121)  contains  a Manchn-Chinese  preface,  and  in  Vul.  1 the 
syllabary,  with  rules  for  pronouncing  and  writing;  in  Vol.  II, 
Mancha- Chinese  dialogues;  in  Vol.  Ilf,  all  affixes  (rfe,  f,  ni, 
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ger,  go,  ge,  ningge,  etc.),  altogether  254  articles,  with  examples — the 
real  grammar;  in  Vol.  IV,  a list  of  words  similarly  written,  like 
aga  and  aha,  menggun  and  munggun,  and  a list  of  synonyms,  like 
bithe  and  hergen. 

Vide  R^musat,  Recherchet  sur  Us  Uingues  tarlares,  Vol.  I, 
p.  99;  O.  VON  DKR  Gabblentz,  in  Zeitschr.  der  d.  Morg,  Oes.,  XVI, 
p.  539;  A.  Wylie,  Translation  of  the  TUing  WanKUMung,s. 
Chinese  grammar  of  the  Manchn-Tartar  lang^nage,  with  introduc- 
tory notes  on  Manchn  literature  (Shanghai,  1855,  8vo;  ii, 
l.xxx,  310  pp.)  Vol.  II  has  been  translated  into  Russian  by 
A.  Vladykin.  G.  Hoffmann,  Grammatica  Mancese  Compendiata 
dalV  Opera  Cinese  Zing  wen  ki  mung,  1883.  36  pp. 

[Libraries : — Berlin,  Peking,  v.d.G.,  v.M.,  Paris.] 

2. — ^ S SE  (San-ho-pien-lan),  M.  Ilan  hacin  i gisun  kamci- 

buhn  tuwara  de  ja  obuha  bithe — Handbook  of  the  three  languages, 
Manchu,  Mongol  and  Chinese.  12  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  1780.  Vol.  I 
contains  (a)  a preface  in  three  languages,  (i)  the  Manchu  syllabary,  (c) 
a Mongol  grammar,  (</)  a Manchu  grammar;  Vol.  II-X,  a collection 
of  words  in  three  languages  ; Vol.  XI-XII,  short  sentences  in  three 
languages. 

H.  C.  VON  DEE  Gabelentz,  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Kunde  des 
Morgenl.  I,  p.  255-286,  HI,  p.  88-104,  has  translated  into 
German  the  articles  (c)  and  (rf)  of  Vol.  I. 

[Libraries ; — Paris,  Peking,  v.d.G.,  v.M.] 

[Mung-wen-ch‘i-i),  M.  Monggu  hergen  i jurgan  be 
J'aksalaha  bithe — Compendium  of  Mongolian.  4 vols.,  imp.  8vo, 
1848.  Author,  Saisbangga  (the  praiscr),  with  the  assistance  of 
others.  Manchn  words  or  short  phrases  in  the  order  of  the  syllabary, 
with  Chinese  and  Mongol  translation  underneath.  Below  these, 
and  unconnected,  Chinese  words  with  Mongol  translation. 

[Library ; — v.M.] 

[Ch'ing-wen-hsu-tzd-ko') — A Poem  on  the 
Manchn  Particles.  A much-used  little  book  on  the  use  of  the  affixes 
inverse.  Not  printed.  16mo.  Without  year  or  author’s  name. 

[Library  ; — v.M.] 
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h.—Tonghi  fuka  akii  htrgen  i bithe — the  Book  on  Letters  without 
diacritical  points  (like  the  point  to  distinguish  t and  d,  k and  g,  and 
like  the  ring  on  h).  3 toIs. 

LaNOLks,  Alph.  mandchou,  3rd  ed.,  p.  59,  calls  it,  “livre  des 
Icttres  qui  n’ont  ni  point  ni  accent.”  Wylib,  Transl.,  p.  zlix. 

(^Ch'in-ting  ch'ing-han  ltd-yin  t:S.- 
ihih) — Proposal  for  Transcribing  Mancha  and  Chinese  eonnds. 
1836.  8to,  62  leaves. 

Published  in  accordance  with  an  imperial  edict  of  1772.  Contains 
the  Mancha  syllabary,  with  Chinese  transcription ; transcription  of 
Mancha  words  of  two  syllables  into  single  Chinese  characters ; 
transcription  of  Manchu  words  of  two  syllables  into  two  Chinese 
characters  ; list  of  geographical  names  in  Mancha  and  Chinese ; 
thus  introducing  a uniform  system  of  transcription. 

Schott,  Verz.  p.  51,  note. 

[Librariet: — Berlin,  v.M.] 

T—W  # IE  ^ ( Yuan-yin  cheng-k‘ao) — Researches  into  original 
initials.  1743,  8vo.  New  edition,  1830,  16mo.  Contains  1,923 
Chinese  characters,  classed  under  96  Manchu  syllables,  commencing 
with  k‘,  k and  h,  as  Q 1‘uan  surd  and  t‘s,  ts  and  s,  as  ^ chien 
sonant. 

[XiJrary : — v.M.] 

8- @  ® ^ (Yin-yun  Jeng-yHan) — On  Chinese  sounds. 
With  Manchu  transcription.  1840.  8vo. 

[Library : — v.M.] 

9—  iE^ii  [Cheng-tz3-t‘ung) — A Chinese  dictionary.  First 
edition,  1670.  Contains  the  Mancha  syllabary  with  Chinese 
pronunciation. 


Vocabularies. 


19’ — iS  ^ Ic  {ChHng-win-lien-yao) — Important  Mancha  ex- 

pressions noted.  4 Tols.,  1739,  8vo.  New  edition,  1878.  Contains 
about  6,500  Chinese  sentences,  consisting  of  fonr  characters  each, 
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with  Mancha  tranalation,  arranged,  according  to  the  first  character 
of  each  sentence,  under  180  classes. 

Vide  Zeittchr.  der  d.  morg,  Ota.  XVI,  p.  538. 

[Z^irariaa : — Paris,  vAO.,  v.M.'j 

11. —  ( Wan-pao-ch‘uan-ahu) — Complete  book  of  all 

preciosities.  7 toIs.,  1789,  8to. 

According  to  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xlriii,  the  7th  rol.  contains 
a Chinese-Mancbn  Vocabnlarj,  but  Schott,  Verz.,  p.  82,  where  be 
mentions  this  work,  says  nothing  of  it,  nor  was  it  in  a modem 
edition  which  I saw. 

ILiirary ; — Berlin.] 

12. —  {Fan-i-Ui-p‘ien),  M.  Fan  i lei  biyan  bithe— 

Translated  miscellanies.  4 vole.,  1749,  8to.  Anthor, 

(Knan  Ch‘ii-ch‘uang).  Chinese  sentences  of  two  and  fonr  characters, 
classed  under  the  headings  hearen,  seasons,  geography,  etc.,  with 
Mancha  translation. 

Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xliii. 

[Idbrary  : — v.M.] 

13.  — Targiyan  kooli  he  tuhyeme  fe  manju  giaun  i bithe — The  book 
of  old  Manchu  speech  to  keep  up  good  custom. 

[Ziirary : — Peking.] 

14. —  fiC  IS  {Man-han  Uu-pu  ch'eng~y1l) — The  business 

expressions  in  use  in  the  Six  Boards  (of  the  Peking  Goremment),  in 
Mancha  and  Chinese.  4 rols.,  1848,  8ro. 

[Librariet : — Peking,  v.M.] 

15. — A Chinese-Manchu  vocabulary.  In  manuscript,  large  8ro. 

^Library v.  M.] 

16.  — ft  £ & £ S {Ch‘in-Ung-chin-ahih-ya-chiek) — The 
native  words  occurring  in  the  history  of  the  Kin  dynasty 
(1115-1284],  explained  with  the  help  of  Mancha.  4 vols.,  imp. 
8ro : no  year. 

[XOiwry:— T.U.] 
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17.  — Tanggu  meyen.  100  chapters,  4 vol?.,  in  12mo.  Only  Maii- 
chu,  manuscript  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  same 
printed  in  2 vols,  large  8vo,  no  year,  but  about  1700,  with  occasional 
Chinese  characters.  New  edition  in  4 vols.,  1810,  8vo,  in  Manchu 

I and  Chinese.  {Ck‘ing-wen-chih-yao),  M.  Matiju  giaun 

i oyonggo  jorin  i bithe — Important  explanation  of  Manchu  speech. 

Vida  Wylib,  Translation,  p.  xl.  The  Chinese  text  forms  the 
basis  of  “The  Hundred  Lessons”  in  Wade’s  Colloquial  Series 
(London,  1867  ; new  edition,  1886). 

[Libraries ; — v.il.G.,  v.M.] 

18. -/)eA.-  ,neyen,  if  |S  ^ 0 + [Cb'ing-hua-weii-ta  asH- 

ahih-t'iao).  40  chapters,  57  leaves,  1759,  8vo.  Author,  Yunggui. 
Preface,  Manchu ; the  dialogues,  Manchu  and  Chinese.  The  same 
in  manuscript,  older  than  the  printed  edition,  without  Chinese. 

[Lihrariet  .-—Berlin,  v.d.G.,  v.M.] 

19.  — Buyarame  giaun — Everyday  talk.  2 vols.,  12mo,  no  year  ; 
only  Manchu,  manuscript. 

[Library ; — v.M.] 

20.  — ^ {ifan-han  ch‘eng~yii  lui-tai),  M.  Manju 

nikan  fe  giaun  be  jofoho  acahuha  bithe — Manchu  and  Chinese 
sentences.  4 vols.,  8vo,  no  year ; Manchu  preface. 

[iiJrory v.M,] 

21. — Dialogues  in  Manchu,  manuscript, 

[Library ; — St.  Petersburg.] 

22. —  n-ho-yii-lu) — Dialogues  in  Manchu,  Mongol 

and  Chinese.  1 cover,  1880. 

[Library St.  Petersburg.] 

23. —  {Man-han  ch‘u-haio  chUng-yU) — Mau- 

cbn  sentences  with  Chinese  translation.  8vo,  manuscript. 

[Library  .-—v.M.] 
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24.— fj  (Ck'u-hsio-eh'i-meng-hm-fiao)  — Short 

Bontences  in  Mancha  for  beginners,  vrith  Chinese  translation.  8ro, 
mannscript. 

ILibrary  : — v.M.  ] 

25-29. — Five  mannscripts,  8vo,  of  one  volnmc  each,  containing 
Monchn-Chincse  dialogues. 

[Litraiy ; — v.M.] 


II. — Dictionaries. 


30. — {Ta-ch‘ing  cli'ian-shu') — A complete  work  of  the 
Great  Ch'ing  (language).  About  16  vols.,  8vo,  no  year.  Author, 
etl5C5l(Ch‘en  Ch‘i-liang).  New  edition,  Tai  cing  gurun  i yooni 
bithe.  14  vols,  large  8vo,  1682.  Chinese  preface,  general  disposition 
of  the  work  01  m),  table  of  contents ; the  dictionary  arranged 
according  to  the  Mancha  syllabary.  With  Chinese  translation. 

{^Library : — 2nd  cd.  and  vols.  4 and  6 of  the  1st,  v.M.] 

.81. — ^ K SE  & S'  {Ching-wtn-kuang-hui  ch'uan-shu) — A 
comprclu'iisive  collection  of  Manciui,  complete;  4 vols,  8vo,  1703. 
Authors,  (Liu-shun)  and  ^ ^ (8ang-ko).  Chinese  preface. 
Dictionary  in  four  parts,  divided  into  44  chapters,  on  heaven,  seasons, 
earth,  mountains  and  rivers,  palace,  offices,  etc.  Chinese,  with 
Mancha  equivalents  underneath. 

[iiSrary  .’—v.M.] 

32.  — jjt  ^ jfl  |§  (CT'i'h  ting  ch'ing  yu,  M.  hesei  loLtobuha  manju 
gifiin) — Manchu  expressions  compiled  by  Imperial  order,  6 vols., 
8vo,  no  year,  Manuscript.  Chinese  with  Manchu  equivalents 
underneath.  Arranged  according  to  categories. 

[Library : — ^v.M.] 

33. —  (Man  ban  t'ling  wen  fin  lei  ch'tian 

shu) — A dictionary  in  Manchu  and  Chinese,  arranged  according  to 
categories.  8 vols,  8vo,  1706.  Author:  Sangge  (he  who  under- 
stands). Preface  (dated  1701)  Hrst  Mancha,  then  Chinese. 
Mancha  with  Chinese  translation  underneath. 


[Library : — v.M.] 
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84.— ifan^u  monggu  gitm  i buUku  tithe — Mirror  of  the  Mancha 
and  Mongol  language,  21  rols,  large  8ro,  1708.  Mancha  with 
Mongol  translation. 

[Liimriet : — Pekiag,  Paris,  Triibner.] 

85—  (Yu  ehih  man  teen  chien),  M.  han  i araha 

manju  gisun  i buleku  tithe — Mirror  of  Mancha.  Composed  by  order 
of  Kacghi  by  a number  of  lettr4s.  Mancha  words  with  Chinese 
translation.  1708. 

[Library ; — Peking.] 

36.  {Yu  chih  tseng  ting  ch‘ing  teen  chien), 

M.  Ann  I araha  nonggime  toktobuha  manju  gisun  i buleku  tithe. 
48  Tols.,  large  8ro,  1771.  Improved  edition  of  the  preceding  work. 
Each  Mancha  word  with  Chinese  translation  and  Chinese  transcrip- 
tion, the  Chinese  translation  with  transcription  in  Mancha,  then 
follows  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Manchu. 
Vol.  I,  preface  of  the  Emperor  Kienlnng ; Vol.  II,  preface  of  the 
Emperor  Kanghi ; Vol.  Ill,  the  Mancha  syllabary.  1st  division, 
82  vols.,  in  36  chapters  with  292  subdivisions  according  to  cate- 
gories (heaven,  time,  earth,  etc.).  2nd  division,  8 vols,  index  of 
all  Mancha  words  alphabetically  with  reference  to  the  snbdivisions. 
3rd  division,  5 vols,  new-made  words  with  index. 

Vide  Eienlnng’s  preface  in  LaNontis’  Alphabet  Mandchon; 
Klaproth,  Verz.  p.  61.  The  latter  author  reprinted  (p.  97-105  and 
p.  107-117)  the  list  of  the  subdivisions.  Descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  Chinese  and  Mancha  books  in  the  India  OfBce,  by  Rev.  J.  Suhmbbs, 
1872,  p.  9.  Extracts  by  C.  db  Harlbz  in  Zeitschr.  d.  D.M.  Qes. 
88  (1884)  p.  684-41. 

[Libraries: — Peking,  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  v.d.O.,  TrObner,  v.M.] 

Z7,—Han  i araha  manju  gisun  i buleku  lithe — 16  vols,  large  8vo, 
1709.  All  in  Mancha,  without  Chinese.  Preface  and  table  of 
contents  1 vol.,  20  divisions  10  vols,  tables  1 vol.,  supplement 

4 vols. 

[LtAmries.’— Paris,  Triibner,  v.U.] 
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88. —  {Tin  han  cVing  toen  chien),  in  Berlin  also 

with  Mancha  title  (Klaproth,  Verz,  p.  118):  nikan  hergen  i 
ubaligambuha  manju  gitun  i buleku  bithe — A new  edition  of  the 
dictionary  No.  35,  with  Chinese  explanatory  remarks  added. 
Compiler,  Mingdo. 

[iiiroriM;— Berlin,  Triibner,  v.M.] 

89. —  {ChUng  wen  hui  shu),  M.  manjxi  isabuha  bithe— 

A Manchn-Chinose  dictionary,  alphabetically  arranged  in  12  chapters 
according  to  the  syllabary ; 12  toIs.,  8ro,  1751,  also  with  new  title- 
leaf  dated  1807  and  1815.  This  formed  the  foundation  of  Amiot's 
Dictionnaire  Tartare-Mandchou-Frangais  ; Paris,  1789-90.  3 Tols., 
4to. 

{Librariet; — Paris,  Peking,  v.d.G.,  Triibner,  v.M.] 

SI  Ch'ing  wen  pu  hui,  M.  manju  gisun  be  nigeceme 
bithe.  Supplement  to  No.  39,  in  8 chapters;  8 vols.,  8vo,  1786. 
New  edition  ; manju  gisun  be  nigeceme  isabuha  bithe,  1802, 

{Libraries ; — Paris,  Peking,  v.(i.Q„  Triibner,  v.M.] 

Al.—Matyu  nikan  isabure  bithe. 

[ Library ; — v.(i.G.] 

i2.—Manju  gisun  i gongkigame  toktobuha  bithe,  1722.  Vide 
Zakhabopp,  Dictionary,  p.  xri. 

{Library ; — Peking.] 

(I'fl  chih 

man-ehu  meng-ku  han  tzu  san  ho  ch'ieh  gin  ch'ing  wen  chien,  M. 
manju  monggo  nikan  hergen  i ilan  hacin  i mudan  araha  buleku  bithe 
— Mirror  of  the  Mancha  language  with  Mongol  and  Chinese 
translation  and  prononneiation ; 24  vols.,  large  8ro.  Preface  in 
three  languages,  dated  1772,  a Manchu-Cbincse  preface  dated  1780 
(taken  from  the  great  dictionary  No.  36),  the  general  disposition 
of  the  work  ( A M )>  of  compilers.  Table  of  contents  as  in 
dictionary  No.  36.  The  words  of  the  three  langnages  stand  in  the 
same  line,  each  with  the  prononneiation  in  the  two  others. 
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Vide  Tuonnxlier’s  catalogue,  p.  582,  No.  4015,  where  the 
commencement  of  an  edition  of  this  work  by  Klaproth  is  mentioned. 

[Ziirary Paris.] 

44.  — 0 M X ^ (Sstl  l‘i  ho  pi  wen  chien),  M.  duin  hacin 

hergen  i Icamciha  hithe — Mancliu  dictionary  with  Mongol,  Tibetan 
and  Chinese  translation,  the  Chinese  with  Manchu  transcription. 
Arranged  in  categories. 

[Librariet: — St.  Petersburg,  Peking,  Paris.] 

45.  — W ^ {Man  han  hei  fan  chi  gao),  ahont  1760. 
A dictionary  of  Buddhist  terms  in  Sanscrit  (in  Tibetan  characters), 
Tibetan,  Mongol,  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

Vide  Ahiot,  Meinoiree,  xl,  p.  516;  Ri^mdsat,  Mel.  As.,  I, 
pp.  153-84  ; II,  p.  264. 

[iiArary ; — Paris.] 

46.  — {Ch'ing  han  wen  hai) — Ocean  of  Manchu  and 

Chinese;  20  vol.s.,  8ro,  1821.  Author,  Kua-erh-chia-pa-ni-hun 
(perhaps  guwere  gaba  ni  him — he  with  a clashing  armour),  native  of 
Kirin;  editor,  his  son  ^ (P‘u-kung).  A Chinese  dictionary 
with  Manchu  translation  arranged  according  to  five  tones  and  106 
finals,  extracted  from  the  great  dl  ^ {P^ei  wen  gun  fu), 

(Wylie,  Notes,  p.  11). 

{Libraries : — Peking,  v.M.] 
III. — The  Canonical  Boohs. 


47. — B ^ E9  {Jih  chiang  ssil  sliu),  M.  inenggidari  gigang- 
naha  sg  s'lt  i jurgan  be  suhe  bithe.  12  vols.,  8vo,  1677  and  1683. 
The  four  books  with  Chuhi's  commentary,  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

The  transliterated  Manchu  text  of  the  four  books  in  von  der 
Garelkntz,  Sseschu,  Schuking  und  Schiking  in  Mandsch.  Ueber. 
Leipzig,  1860,  p.  1-149. 

For  translations  see  Manual  of  Chinese  Bibliographg. 

[Libraries : — St.  Petersburg,  Peking,  v.M.j 
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^8.— in  B < (Man  han  ssH  M.  manjti  nikan  hergen  i 

sg  s'u.  6 vols.,  8vo,  1691.  The  text  of  the  four  books  in  Manchu 
and  Chinese.  The  same,  new  edition,  5 vols.,  8vo,  1846. 

[Libraries ; — v.d.G.,  Trubner,  v.M.] 

49.  — 5!  ^ ^ 0 S'  ( 1“  fan.  i ssu  sliu),  M.  han  i araJia 
ubaligambuJia  dtiin  bithe.  The  text  of  the  four  books,  Mancha  and 
Chinese,  a new  translation  ordered  by  the  emperor  Kienlnng ; 
6 vols.,  8vo,  1756. 

[iiirari«  : — Paris,  v.M.] 

50.  — ^19^  (Mo  pi  ssA  shu).  6 vols.,  8vo.  The  text  of 
the  four  books,  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Library : — v.M.] 

51. -jj«  (Man  han  l:i  ho  pi  ssi  shu 

chi  chit).  13  vols.,  large  8vo,  no  year.  The  te.\t  of  the  four  books, 
with  commentary,  in  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Libraries  : — v.d.G.,  v.M.] 

(I'd  chih  ch'ing  torn  la  hsio  gen  i), 
M.  <la  hio  i jurgan  be  badarambuha  bithe.  32  vols,,  about  1700. 
Amplification  of  the  Great  Learning  (the  second  of  the  foor  books), 
vide  Wylie,  Notes,  p.  69. 

Vide  second  preface  fol.  2 of  H fi&  I®  where  this  work 
is  quoted  under  the  title  : han  i araha  manja  gisun  i amba  tacin  t 
jurgan  be  badarambuha  bithe,  and  said  to  have  been  published 
under  Kanghi. 

[Library  : — St,  Petersburg.] 

53. —  (Jih  chiang  i ching,  M.  inenggidari  gigangnaha 

i jing  ni  jurgan  be  suite  bithe.  1683.  The  I-king. 

[Libraries  ; — St.  Petersburg,  Peking.] 

54.  (I’d  chih  fan  i i ching),  M.  Itan  i araha 
ubaligambuha  jijungge  nomun.  4 vols.,  8vo,  1766.  The  I-king, 
Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Libraries : — Peking,  Paris,  Triibner,  v.M.] 
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55.  i(S  {Man  han  ho  pi  i king),  M.  manju,  nikan 
jeo  gurun  i jijungge  nomun,  4 Tols.,  Urge  8to,  no  year.  The 
I-king,  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

[Liirary v.M.] 

56.  — 0 ^ ^ S chiang  shu  thing),  M.  inenggidari  giyang- 
naha  g‘u  jing  ni  jiirgan  be  tube  bithe.  15  vols.,  1681.  The  Sha- 
king, with  commentary,  ilancha  and  Chinese. 

[Librariet : — St.  Petersburg,  Peking,  v.d.O.,  v.M.] 

57  {Tu  chih  fan  i ahu  thing),  M.  han  i 

araha  td>aliyambu!ia  daaan  i nomun.  6 vols.,  8vo,  1760.  The  Sha- 
king, Mancha  and  Chinese,  without  commentary. 

The  transcribed  text  in  vox  dkr  Gabblbmtz,  pp.  151-220. 

[Liirariea  : — Peking,  v.d.G.,  Trilbner.] 

68. — ^ S ( Ch'ing  han  ho  pi  shu  thing).  The  Sha- 
king, Mancha  and  Chinese,  4 vols.,  8vo,  no  year. 

{Library ; — v.M.] 

59.  — 0 SI  ^ S {Jih  thiang  ahih  thing),  M.  inenggidari  giyang- 
naha  a'i  jing  ni  bithe.  2 covers,  1654.  The  Shi-king,  Mancha  and 
Chinese,  with  commentary. 

[Librariee : — St.  Petersburg,  Peking.] 

60.  — ^ S ^ PB  ^ {^'^  ’^Mh  fan  i ahih  thing),  M.  han  i 

araha  ubaliyambuha  irgebun  i nomun.  4 vols.,  8vo,  1769.  The 
Shi-king,  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

The  transcribed  text  in  von  deb  Gabblentz,  pp.  221-804. 

{Libraries : — v.d.Q.,  Trubner,  v.M.] 

61.  — iH  31  'n  ^ ^ {Ch‘ing  han  ho  pi  ahih  thing).  4 vols., 

8vo,  no  year.  The  Shi-king,  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

62.  — ^ 31  X 15  {Man  han  thing  wen  th'eng  y&),  M. 

manju  nikan  ging  bithe  toktoho  giaun.  1737.  Selections  from 
the  Sha-king  and  Shi-king  in  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

Vide  Elafboth,  Vert.,  p.  141. 

{Library Berlin.] 
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63.  — /'J’l  ‘ li  c^))  M.  haniardha 
ubaliyambuha  doroloa  i nomun.  12  toIs.,  8vo,  1784.  The  Li-ki 
in  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

[Libmriei: — v.d.G.,  T.U.] 

64.  — Nkngniyeri  bolori  i bithe.  Manuscript,  the  Ch‘nn-ch‘iu  in 
Manchu.  48  yoIs.  Vide  Wylib’s  translation,  p.  xxxviii ; printed  (?), 
ride  TbCbnbr’b  Record  I,  p.  391. 

65.  — {Yu  chih  fan  i ch‘un  ch'iu),  M.  hani 
araJia  ubaliyambuha  s'ajingga  nomun.  48  Tols.,  8ro,  1785.  The 
Chnn-chiu,  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

\lAhrary : — v.M.] 

66.  — ^ S (Heiao  ching),  M.  siyoo  jing  ni  bithe — The  Book  of 
Filial  Piety. 

[Library  : — St.  Petersburg.} 

67.  — (Ch'in  ling  hsiao  ching),  M.  han  i araha 
hiyoos‘ungga  nomun.  1727.  The  Book  of  Filial  Piety,  Mancha 
and  Chinese. 

Kitfe  Elapboth,  Verz.,  p.  140. 

[Library Berlin.] 

68.  — / chung  hsiao  erh  ching),  M. 
ubaliyambuha  tondo  hiyoos’ungga  juwe  nomun  i bithe.  2 vols.,  8to, 
1851.  The  Book  of  Loyalty  {see  below  No.  87)  and  the  Book  of 
Filial  Piety,  Mancha  and  Chinese,  translated  by  £ (Meng  Pao). 

[jCiJrary : — t.M.] 


69. — Preface  to  ^ (Hsiao  ching),  hj  Emperor  Hsiian-tsang 
(A.D.  713-36).  Manuscript,  Manchu.  Another  translation  exists 
printed  in  Ku-toen-yOan-chien,  chap.  29. 

[Library t.M.] 
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IV. — Philosophy,  Ethics,  Essays,  etc. 


70.  — JR  ^ ^ ^ (Chu  tzH  chieh  yno).  5 vols.,  8vo,  1676. 

Extract  from  the  philosophical  writings  of  JtO  Chou,  ^ Chang  and 
the  two  § Ch'eng  with  Chuhi’s  commentary  (1130-1200),  in 
Manchu  and  Chinese.  The  original  is  ( CfuH-ssil-lu), 

which  Chuhi  together  with  Lii  Tsu-ch‘ien  wrote  in  1175,  vide 
Wylie,  Xotes,  p.  68;  Legoe,  Classics,  I,  f.  2a  •,  Meadows,  T/ie 
Chinese,  ch.  18;  de  Uarlez,  French  translation  of  some  extracts  in 
Journ.  As.,  IX,  (1887),  pp.  39-71 ; Mayers,  Reader,  pp.  25,  146. 

[Libraries  : — Paris,  Berlin,  v.M.] 

71.  — ^ *SC  ■JSf  ^ ^ (Ch'ing  wen  ka  wen  yuan  chien),  M. 

han  i araha  gu  wen  yuwan  giyan  bithe.  18  stout  vols.,  largo  8vo, 
1686.  A standard  collection  of  model  writings,  in  Manchu  only. 
The  Chinese  original  was  published  at  the  same  time  by  order  of 
Kanghi  in  40  vols..  Translator,  Miug-knng.  Contains  extracts 
from  the  Ch‘un-ch‘iu,  ^ |9  ^ (Chan  kuo  tse),  and  from  the  chief 
writers  from  the  Ilan  to  the  Bung  (1278). 

Vide  Wylie,  Notes,  p.  194. 

[Libraries  ; — Peking,  Paris,  v.U.] 

(Fan  i ku  wen),  M.  ubaliyumbuha  julgei  s‘u 
Jtyelen.  16  vols.,  8vo,  1851.  Another  collection  like  the  foregoing, 
chiefly  from  historical  works,  in  Manchu  and  Chinese.  Translator, 
Meng  Pao. 

[Library  : — v.U.] 

73.  — ijv  (Hsiao  hsio ),  M.  siyoo  hiyo.  8 vols.  Chuhi’s  “ Little 

Learning.”  Written  in  1 176. 

Vide  Klaproth,  Verz.,  p.  140  ; Wtlie,  Notes,  p.  68. 

[Library v.d.G.] 

74. — flan  i araha  ajige  taeiku  bithe.  4 vols.,  8vo,  1727.  The 
same  as  foregoing,  only  Manchu. 

[Libraries  Berlin,  Peking,  v,M.] 
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75- — 9t  ^ ® (Man  han  ho  pi  htiao  hsio),  M.  jnanju 

nikan  hergen  kamcime  araha  ajige  tacikii  bithe.  8 vols.,  8to,  1727. 
The  “ Little  Learning  ” with  commentary,  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

[Library  : — Paris.] 

76. — Tondo  tinenggi  fan  gang  ni  wenji  bithe.  8vo,  1708.  (&A 
Chung  chi-n  fan  kung  wen  chi).  8to,  1708.  Mancha 
translation  of  19  memorials  to  the  throne  by  ^ ^ (Fan 
Ch‘Cng-mo),  who  died  1679. 

Vide  Schott,  Verz.,  pp.  96,  97 ; also  China  Review,  IX,  p.  97. 

[Librariet : — Berlin,  Peking,  v.M.] 

[Ilsueh  wen  ch'ing  kung  heien 
thing  gao  yO),  M.  siowei  wen  cing  gang  eiyan  s'eng  ni  oyonggo  gimn 
i bithe.  4 vols.,  8vo,  1711.  Mancha  and  Chinese.  First  preface  by 
^ K (Hsii  Shill),  1561;  2nd  preface  by  (Hu  Sang),  1564  ; 
3rd  preface  by  Q + & (Ku  Chung-hsu),  1564.  The  work, 
divided  into  two  books  ( ft  ^ A'ei  pien,  ^ ^ ll'iit  pien),  contains 
philosophical  extracts  from  the  shu  la),  of  the  Ming 

dynasty.  Translator,  FuJari,  Captain  in  the  Imperial  Life 
Gnards. 

[XiJrarici St.  Petersburg,  v.M.] 

78.  — (San  Uilching).  2 vols.,  8vo,  17th  century.  The 

Three  Character  Classic,  with  commentary,  Manchu  and  Chinese. 
Author  I ^ Ying-lin  (Po-hon),  1223-1296. 

[Library  v.M.,  (2nd  voL).] 

79. —  (Mati  han  ho  pi  tan  tzA  ching),  M. 

manju  nikan  hergen  i kamcime  suite  san  dsy  ging  bithe.  2 vols.,  8vo, 
1795.  The  Three  Character  Classic  with  commentary,  Manchu  and 
Chinese. 

Ki'rfe  KLapROTB,  Verz.,  p.  146 ; von  der  Gadblsntz,  Zeiischr. 
der  d,  morg  Ges.,  XVI,  p.  541. 

[Xiirarisi : — Berlin,  Paris,  T.d.0,,  v.M,] 
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80. —  ( Man  meng  ho  pi  tan  tzu  ching 

chu  chiehj,  M.  mnnju  mongqo  hergen  i tameime  suhe  tan  fUy  ging  ni 
hithe.  4 vols.,  large  8vo,  1833.  The  Three  Character  Classic  with 
prefaces  and  commentary  in  Manchu,  Mongol  and  Chinese. 
Translators:  Snng-yan,  Fngiynn  and  Inggiyun,  rerised  hy  Urgujah 
and  Fukiyan. 

ILibrariet  -.—Peking,  Paris,  t.M.] 

81.  — Han  i hanjibuha  ting  lijingi  bithe.  8 vols.,  8vo,  no  year. 

In  Manchn  alone.  Translation  of  the  (Using  It  ching 

yi),  which  is  an  extract  of  the  great  metaphysical  work  M ^ ^ 
{Using  li  ia  ch'uan),  published  in  70  books  in  1415  {vide  Wylie, 
Notes,  p.  69). 

Translations  of  parts  by  von  der  Gabelbntz  and  Grcbb. 

82.  — SJC  S ^ (Ch'in  ting  hsing  li  ching  yi),  M.  han  i 

araha  sing  li  jing  i bithe.  12  vols.,  large  8vo,  1717.  Only  in 
Manchu.  A revised  translation  of  the  foregoing. 

(Lihrariet  —Peking,  Paris,  v.M.) 

83. —  (Man  han  ho  pi  hsing  li),  M.  manju 

nikan  hergen  kamciha  sing  li  bithe.  4 vols.,  8vo,  1732.  Contains, 
in  Manchu  and  Chinese,  the  at  chi  t‘u  shuo), 

S § {t'ungshu)  and  'g  (hsi  tning),  {vide  Wylie,  Notts,  p.  C9), 
i.e.,  only  the  first  three  books  of  the  Using  li  ta  ch'Uan. 

(Libraries  : — v.d.G.,  v.M.] 

%4.— Sing  li  jenjiyan  bithe  ihes‘en.  3 vols.,  1753,  1763.  Extract 
from  g ife  (Using  li  chat  chiuin).  The  latter  is  a philo- 
sophical work,  published  in  1753  by  Hsun  Teh-chao,  in  favour  of 
Confucianism  against  other  creeds. 

Vide  Schott,  Verz.,  p.  44-46.  Translation  of  Vol.  I,  by  von 
DBR  Gabblentz,  in  Zeitschr.  fuer  die  Kunde  des  Morgenl.,  Ill, 
(1840),  pp.  250-79. 

(Wirary v,d.Q.] 
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85.  — ifS  (Chung  ching),  M.  tondo  nnmun — The  Classic  of 

Loyalty.  Author  ^ (Mu  Yung),  79-166.  First  embodied  in 
the  (Hsiao  5.*io ,)-^Little  Learning,  {vide  No.  73). 

86. — ^ (IJ« pi  chung  ching).  55  leaves,  no  year.  The 

Classic  of  Loyalty,  with  commentary,  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

{Library  : — v.M.) 

8”- — S {Chung  ching).  New  edition  of  the  Cla.ssic  of  Loyalty 
in  Manchu  and  Chinese,  translated  by  Meng  Pao,  together  with 
^ ^ (Hsiao  ching),  ride  No.  68. 

88.  — I'ondo  be  iemgetulere  bithe — Loyalty  as  Model. 

{Library  ■. — v.d.G.] 

89.  — Han  i araha  gucu  hoki  i leolen.  8vo,  1724.  Discourse  on 
Friendship.  Manchu  only. 

[^Library : — v.M.] 

90.  — ^ III  m ^||  {Sheng  git  kuang  hs&n),  M.  enduringge  tacihi- 
yan  neitrme  badarambuha  bithe — Large  8vo,  1724.  The  Sacred 
Edict,  consisting  of  16  maxims  written  by  the  Emperor  Kanghi,  of 
which  his  son  Yung-cheng,  1724,  wrote  an  amplification.  Manchu 
and  Chinese. 

Vide  Klaproth,  Verz.,  p.  144.  The  Manchu  translation  pub- 
lished by  Nocentini,  Firenze,  1883;  the  13th  maxim  in  Meadows' 
translations.  Canton,  1849;  \Yylie,  Azotes,  p.  70,  C.  de  Harlez 
in  ,Wm.  de  la  Soc,  des  fyudes  Jap.,  Chin.,  etc.,  2®  Livr,  1885. 

{Libraries; — Berlin,  Paris.] 

( San  ho  sheng  yU  kuang  hsiin),  M.  ilan 
hacin  t gisun  kamcibuha  enduringge  tacihiyan  be  neileme  badarambuJia 
bithe.  4 vols.,  large  8to,  1873,  with  preface  of  1724.  The  sacred 
edict  in  Manchu,  Mongol  and  Chinese. 
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92.  — Enduringge  tacihiyan  he  neileme  badarambuha  bithe.  2 volg., 
1725.  The  Sacred  Edict  in  Manchu  and  Mongol. 

Vide  Rii:Mn8AT,  Koikes  et  Extraits,  Vol.  XIII,  where  the  first 
tliree  maxims  are  published  in  both  languages. 

[Library : — Paris]. 

93. — Ci  hiyun  7 

[Library : — v.d.G,,  (8rd  vol.).] 

94.  — (Lien  ebu  chi).  61  leaves,  1728.  “Collection 
of  strung  pearls,”  Ideas  on  ethics,  geography,  history,  natural 
history,  etc.,  in  Manchu,  Mongol  and  Chinese. 

Vide  VOS  DEn  Gadelestz,  Zeitschr.  der  d.  morg.  Ges.  XVI, 
p.  540. 

[ Library  ; — v.d.G.] 

95.  — Sheng  dsu  giisin  huwangdi  i hooi  lacihiyan  i ten  i gisun. 
2 vols.,  large  8vo,  1730.  Only  Manchu.  Domestic  Teachings  of 
the  Emperor  Kanghi. 

Translated  in  Manoires,  Vol.  IX ; vide  Wylie,  Translation, 
p.  xl. 

[Libraries : — Peking,  Paris.] 

96.  — Junjeu  ba  i erdemiingge  niyalma  i kimein.  1 vol.,  manuscript. 

[Library  ; — St.  Petersburg.] 

97.  — ( Vi  hsio  san  kitan  ch‘ing  icAi  chien), 

M.  emu  be  tariji  ilan  be  hafu  kh/ara  manju  gisun  i buleku  bithe, 
4 vols.,  8vo,  1746.  By  one  study  to  attain  three,  viz.,  Chinese 
language,  Manchn  translation  and  instructive  contents.  Information 
on  astronomy,  geography,  etc.,  in  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Libraries : — Peking,  v.d.G.,  V.M.] 

28.— H Tt;  tg  ^ (Ssit  pen  chien  </ao),  M.  diiin  fulehe  oyonggo 
s'os'ohon  i bithe.  4 vols.,  8vo.  First  preface  by  Fu  Ming-liang, 
1652;  second  by  Fu  Ming-an,  1746;  third  by  Fu  Hsiien,  (three 
generations].  Rules  of  Wisdom.  In  four  books  (the  last  in  verse). 
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discnssing  in  53  chapters  the  snbjects  of  study,  of  being  reyerent 
and  cautious,  of  moderation  of  purpose,  of  refinement  and  liberality, 
etc.  In  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Library  : — v.M.] 

99. —  [Fan  I liu  xhilt  chenyen),  M.  ubaUyam- 

biiha  nniggun  buita  targabun  gisan  hithe.  4 Tols.,  8to,  1816.  Preface, 
Manchu  and  Chinese.  Author  I ^ (Wang  Ting).  New  edition 
1851,  translated  by  Mcng  Pao.  Rules  of  Life  on  Six  Subjects : 
(1)  to  take  care  of  one’s  self,  (2)  to  govern  one's  house,  (3)  to  do 
one’s  official  duties,  (4)  to  live  in  the  country,  (5)  to  do  one’s 
business,  (0)  to  inquire  into  men’s  character. 

[Libraries : — As.  Soc.  Shanghai.  v.M.] 

100.  — [Fan  i t‘ung  yen),  M.  manju  ubaliyambuha 

buya  jusei  muwa  gisun  i bithe.  32  leaves,  8vo,  1845.  Translated 
by  Hiyan.  Manchu  and  Chinese.  Author  of  the  Chinese  original 
^ ^ (Hsiu  Ch‘u-ch‘iao).  An  elementary  book  for  children. 

[Library : — v.M.] 

101.  — [Fan  i lun).  Manuscript  in  Manchu  only. 
Essays. 

[Library  ; — V.M.] 

102.  — $ IS  [Pan  shih  teung  lun).  1 cover.  Discourse 
on  the  management  of  affairs.  In  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Library: — St.  Petersburg.] 

103. — H ^ @ [F'an  I shilt  t‘ee  fa  ch'eng),  M.  tibali- 

yambuha  simnehe  bodon  i durun  kemun  i bithe.  8 vols.,  8vo,  1845. 
In  Manchu  and  Chinese.  Compiler  and  translator 
(Mucihiyan  Joifan).  A collection  of  the  best  examination  essays. 
Manuscript. 

[Library : — v.M.] 

104.  — ilH  ^ ^ SI  [Fan  i k'ao  sfdh  t‘i),  M.  simnehe  timu 

bithe.  2 Tola.  8vo,  no  year;  one  vol.  Chinese,  one  Manchu. 
Contains  38  examination  essays. 


[Library : — v.M.] 
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105. — Ubaliyambume  timnehe  timuhithe.  68  leaTos.  Examination 
essay. 

Vide  Zeiltchr.  der  d.  inorg.  Ges.  XVI,  pp.  542-43. 

[Lilrrary : — v.d.G.] 

lOG. — Ubaliyambume  sitnnelie  timu  bithe.  8to,  1853.  Mancha 
with  Chinese  separately.  Examination  essay. 

^Library ; — v.d.G.] 

107.  — (Fan  i k'o  win  t‘ia<>).  Manuscript,  only 
Mancliu.  Essays,  corrected  in  red  ink. 

(Library  v.M.  J 

108. —  (Man  hail  ming  hsien  chi),  M.  manju 

nikan  hergen  kamcime  araha  ming  hiyan  ji  bithe.  A collection  of 
174  maxims. 

I'ide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xl.  The  Mancha  text  in  Klaproth’s 
Chrestomathy,  pp.  3-23. 

109.  — (5an  ho  ming  hsien  chi),  M.  ilan  hacin 
gisun  i kamcibuha  gebungge  saisa  isabuha  bithe.  4 vols.,  large  8vo, 
1879.  The  same  as  the  foregoing,  in  Manchu,  Mongol  and  Chinese. 

(Library ; — v.M.] 

110.  — S S|(  ^ (Pai  chia  hsing),  M.  be  giya  sing.  The  Book  of 
Family  Names. 

Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xli. 

111.  — ^ ]Jt  (Ch'ien  izu  wen).  The  Thousand  Character 

Classic.  In  Chinese  transcribed  in  Mancha. 

Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xlii. 

112. —  (Man  han  ho  pi  yo  hsio  hsii 

chih).  2 Tols.,  8ro,  1822.  Preface  dated  1771.  What  young 
students  ought  to  know.  An  elementary  book  in  Mancha  and 
Chinese. 

(Library  .-—v.M.] 

118. — Jao  min  wen  ch‘ilan.  1 cover,  manuscript.  Essays  in 
prose  and  verse. 

(Library : — St,  Petersburg.] 
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{Lin  t/ung  yu  lun).  Mancha  and  Chinese; 
Imperial  essays  written  when  visiting  the  College.  Appears 
periodically. 

Fi'rfe  Wylib,  Translation,  p.  xlii. 

115.  — Emu  tanggi  orin  cakda  {?)  i gisun  sarkigan.  1 cover, 
manuscript.  Philosophy.  In  Manchn  and  Chinese. 

8t.  Petersbnrg.] 

116.  — S ^ (Fan  i hsing  shih  yao  yen),  M.  ubali- 
yambuha  jalan  tie  ulhibure  oyonggo  gi$un  i bithe.  8vo,  1876.  An 
important  Scriptnre  to  awaken  the  world.  Translated  by  Meng  Pao. 

[Library : — v.M.] 


V. — Rdigim. 


117--:*  {Ta  ch’etig  cbing).  A Bnddhist  shtra,  either 

the  Mahayanu  sutra  or  all  the  sutras  of  the  mahayand.  Translated 
by  Dahai  in  1633,  vide  Ming  ch'dn  chnan.  III,  fol.  21. 

118.  — ^ (Kan  tying  pien),  M.  acabumt  karulara  bithe. 

1673.  The  best  known  book  of  the  Taoists,  not,  however,  by 
* J:  T‘ai  shang  (Lao-tzu),  bnt  of  the  time  of  the  Sang  dynasty. 
Innnmerable  editions  in  Chinese  (Wylib,  Notes,  p.  179). 

FiV/<!  Wylik,  Translation,  p.  xxxix.  The  Chinese  text  in  Tdrre- 
TiNi’s  Bai  can  sao  and  in  the  Chinese  Chrestomathy  published  in 
Paris.  The  Mancha  in  Klaproth’s  Chrestomathy,  pp.  25-86. 

119.  — ^ J:  S JS  (Fai  shang  kan  ying  pien),  M.  tai  s'ang 

ni  acabume  karulara  bithe.  1759.  The  same  as  No.  118. 

Vide  Wylib,  Translation,  p.  xli;  Bohott,  Verz.,  p.  85. 

[Librories Paris,  Berlin,  vd.Q.,  v.M.] 

120.  — Same  title  as  foregoing  nnmber.  The  same  work,  illustrated 
by  400  short  tales.  In  Mancha  and  Chinese. 
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Vide  Schott,  Verz.,  p.  47.  One  tale  in  Klapboth’s  Cbresto- 
mathy,  pp.  48-62;  the  same  in  French  in  St.  Jnlien,  Livre  dee 

Recompenses  ct  des  Peinee.  Paris,  1835,  pp.  18-27. 

[iiirai-y ; — Pari«.] 

121.  — t&IS  (Jisin  ching),  M.  niyaman  i nomun.  In  Manchu, 
Chinese,  Tibetan  (with  Mancha  transcription).  8ro. 

Vide  Thohnslibb’s  Catalogue,  p.  517,  No.  3946.  Is  perhaps  an 
abstract  of  the  pradjna  paramita  bridaya  shtra. 

[Library Paris.] 

122.  — E3  *f*  n S ^ (Ssit  shih  erh  chang  ching).  The  sfltra 
of  42  sentences. 

Vide  Journal  As.,  XI,  (1848),  pp.  585-57  for  French  translation 
by  Gabet  and  Hue. 

128. — Fucihi  i nomulaha  (?)  dehi  juute  ftyelen  nomun.  The 
s5tra  of  42  sentences.  In  Mancha,  Mongol  and  Chinese.  1 cover, 
mannscript. 

[library  ; — St.  Petersburg.] 

124.  — Hian  lie  ch'ien  fo  hao.  The  names  of  the  1,000  Buddhas, 
in  fire  languages — Tibetan,  Sanscrit,  Mancha,  Mongol  and  Chinese. 
2 vols.,  4to.  The  Kalpa  of  the  sages  (bhadrakalpa). 

[Library : — Pariii.] 

125. — Gutoan  s'eng  di  giyun  i iletuleme  acabuha  bilhei  urgen  be 
targabure  bithe.  1728.  Knan-sheng’s  disconrse  on  the  giving  np 
of  the  desire  of  rewards.  A Taoist  tract. 

Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xl. 

126. — g (chu  sheng  ti  chun  hs&n 

ehieh  shih  jen  chih  ching),  M.  geren  enduringge  di  giyun  i jalan  i 
myalma  be  tacihiyan  targabure  nomun.  One  leaf,  8vo.  A Taoist 
tract : Warning  and  Injnnction  to  the  men  of  this  world. 

Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xxxiz. 

127. — Geren  enduringge  di  giyun  i jalan  de  tutabuha  boobed  tacihi- 
yan  i nomun  bithe.  1 leaf,  8ro.  A Taoist  tract.  Precione 

Teachings  left  to  the  world.  In  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

[Library v.M.] 
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128— B|  {^«an  shSng  ti  chan  chiao 

thill  pao  hsUn  citing),  M.  enduringge  di  gigiln  httvan  mafai  jalan  de 
nlhibure  boobai  tacihigan  i nomun  bithe.  5 leaves,  8vo.  A Taoist 
tract.  Precious  Teachings  for  the  instruction  of  the  world.  In 
Manchn  and  Chinese. 

[Zibraiy; — v.M.] 

129. —  ( Wen  ch'ang  ti  chan  gin  chih  wen), 

M,  wen  cang  di  giyun  enduri  i butui  erdemui  bithe.  4 leaves,  8vo. 
A Taoist  tract.  On  secret  virtues.  In  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Librarg v.M.] 

130.  — 5^  ^ 3Jt  {Chieh  yin  wen),  M.  hayadara  be  targabure  bithe. 

6 leaves,  8vo.  A Taoist  tract.  Warning  against  debauchery.  In 
Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Library : — v.M.] 

131. -;|f  it  ^ SSi  E ^ B S (Tea  fung  ti  chan  Ian  ying 
gin  chih  wen),  M.  dsg  tung  di  gigun  i butui  sain  de  karulame 
acabume  bithe.  A Taoist  tract.  On  rewards  and  secret  good 
actions. 

Fide  Wylie,  Notes,  p.  180 ; Manchn  in  Klafboth’b  Chres- 
tomathy,  pp.  37-47. 

132  — (Ch'in  ting  ch'ing  win  chi  ssi 

t‘iao  li),  M.  hesei  toktobuha  manjusai  wecere  metere  kooli  bithe. 
6 vols.,  large  8vo,  1765.  In  Manchn  only.  Tlie  Sacrificial  Ritual  of 
the  Manchns  ; Vol.  I-IV,  describing  the  ceremonies  and  prayers 
during  the  sacrifices  ; Vol.  V enumerates  the  different  sacrificial 
vessels  and  utensils,  of  which  Vol.  VI  gives  118  drawings. 

Vide  LANOLfes,  liiluel  des  Tartars-Mantchoux,  Paris.  1804, 
4to,  74  pp.  and  10  plates ; reprint  from  Notices  et  Extraits,  VII, 
pp.  241-308.  C.  DB  Harlbz,  La  religion  nationals  des  tartares 
orientaux,  mandchous  el  Mongols;  avec  le  Situel  tartare,  tradvit. 
Bruxelles,  1887.  8vo,  216  pp.  and  8 plates, 

[Librariet FeUng,  Paiii,  vjf,] 


ts  ftSSAT  ON 

183. — Tfo  pan  jo  king  (?).  The  Mancha  rerrion  of  a Baddhist 
ihtra.  16  Tols.,  folio,  1820. 

\_LHmry ; — B.  Quarritch,  London.] 

184. — The  Kandjur  and  Tandjur,  i.e.,  the  Baddhist  tripitaka,  the 
three  collections  ( ^ San  t'tang) : — sOtra  ( jj^  Ching),  the 
sacred  texts;  vinaya  ( Lu),  works  on  discipline;  qdstra  ( Lnn), 
philosophical  treatises.  The  catalogue  of  the  Kandjur  ( 18 

San  t‘>ang  shing  chiao  fa  pao  p‘iao  mu  lu, 
vide  Shen-i-tien,  chap,  xcr,  in  the  collection  Ku-chin  t‘u  shu),  has 
been  edited  by  Schibfner,  der  Index  des  Gandschur  tibetanisch 
herausgegeben,  St.  Petersburg,  1845,  4to,  and  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1883.  Vide  Jclien,  Melanges  de  Geographie,  p.  94  ; also 
the  works  of  S.  Beal,  on  Buddhism. 

This  great  collection  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kien- 
lang,  in  four  languages — Chinese,  Mancha,  Tibetan  and  Mongol, 
each  language  in  348  vols.  folio  (Kandjur  108  vols.,  Tandjar 
240  vols.),  together  1,892  vols. 

[itirary.- — Bt.  Petersburg.] 

135. — H Sh  IS  {Wan  wu  chen  yuan),  M.  lumen  jaka  unenggi 

segiyen.  8vo,  The  true  origin  of  all  things.  Written  in  1 628  by  the 
Missionary  J.  Albhi.  Vide  Wtlib,  Notes,  p.  140,  and  Translation, 
p.  xliv. 

Catalogae  of  Sikawei  (near  Shanghai),  p.  26,  P.  Julio  Aleui,  S.J. 
Probatnr  imprimis  Dei  existentia,  etc.,  dein  demonstrator  ab- 
surdam  esse  philosophorom  sinensiam  sententiam  qua  asscrunt 
omnium  rerum  principium  esse  Li  i||  (rationem)  et  Yucn-ki  ^ ^ 
(primam  materiam).  1 vol.,  28  fol.,  8vo,  50  sap.  (cash). 

[Library ; — Paris.] 

186.—  {Chiao  yao  hsU  lun).  Written  by  P.  Fer- 

DiHARD  Vbbbikst,  S.J.  ( ^ tft  t Nan  Huai-jen),  1677.  Prohi- 
bited by  Imperial  Edict  of  1805,  vide  Wtlie,  Translation,  p.  xliii. 
Radimantoram  fidei  omata  expositio.  Explicantor  in  hoc  libro 
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mysteria  iidei,  qualia  sant  Dei  existentia,  S.S.  Trinitas,  hn- 
mortalitas  animae,  symbolnm  Apostolicutn,  Decalognm,  Oratio 
(lominica,  etc.  1 toI.,  75  fol.,  8to,  100  sap.  (cash),  vide  Catal., 
p.  67. 

137.  — Brevis  relatio  coram,  qua;  spectant  ad  declarationem 
Binaram  impcratoris  Kam-hi  circa  cteli,  Confucii  et  avorum  cultn, 
dataro  a.  1700,  accedunt  primatum,  doctissimorumque  virorum  et 
antiqnissima;  traditionis  tcstimonia  opera  P.P.  soc.  J.  Pekini 
pro  Evangelii  propagationc  laborantium.  Large  8vo.  Printed  in 
the  Imperial  Palace,  1701.  In  Mancha,  Chinese  and  Latin.  61 
doable  leaves. 

[ Library  .'—Paris.] 

138. —  (Sheng  nien  kuang  yi).  By  P.  J.  F.  Moyba 

DE  Maillac,  S.J.,  1738.  New  edition  1815.  Prohibited  by 
Imperial  Edict  1805.  Annas  sacer  sea  vita:  Snnetoram  totius  anni. 
Hoc  opas  vitas  continct  Sanctorum  quorum  festa  singulis  anni 
diobus,  in  Martyrologio  adnotantar.  Post  quamlibet  vitam  habetur 
brevis  meditatio  tribus  constans  punctis  et  oratio  cajasqne  Sancti 
propria.  4 vols.,  12  libr.,  16mo,  2,000  sap.  (cash).  Cat.  p.  11. 

139. —  (r'l'en  chu  shih  yi),  M.  abkai  ejen  i unenggi 

jurgan.  Verade  Deo  doctrina,  by  P.  Matth.  Ricci,  S.J.  4 vols., 
1758.  Aactor  mnltis  ac  variis  argamentis  probat  Dei  existentiam, 
dein  metempsychosin  aliosqne  istinsmodi  refntat  errores,  et  tandem 
diversas  de  coelibata  et  abstiuentia  solvit  qnsstiones.  Cat.  p.  14. 

[Library  St.  Petersburg.] 

140.  — ifueei  ejen  isus  heristot  i tutabuha  ice  heee.  8 vols.,  4to, 
St.  Petersburg,  1835.  The  New  Testament,  translated  under 
the  direction  of  Lipowzow. 

Vide  Schott,  Verz.,  p.  iii. 

[Librariet: — St.  Petersburg,  London,  (Summers’  Cat.  p.  70),  Paris,  v.M.] 

141.  — The  Old  Testament,  translated  into  Mancha.  Manuscript. 
Vide  Wymk,  Translation,  p.  xlvii. 

[Librariet ; — 8t.  Petersburg,  London.] 
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On  Christian  literature  in  Manchu,  vidt  Lanol4s,  Alphabet 
Mantchou,  pp.  71,  72;  Lettres  ei/if.  et  cur.  Nouv.  edition,  Paris, 
111,  p.  330  ; Meadows,  Essay  on  the  Manchu  Language,  p.  11. 


VI. — History. — Geography. 


142. —  (Ta  liao  shih),  M.  dai  liyoo  gurun  i suduri. 

8 Tols.,  8to,  1644.  In  Manchu  only.  Author  of  the  Chinese 
original  the  Mongol  (T‘o  T‘o),  translation  commenced  by 

Dahai  and  Erdeni,  completed  under  direction  of  Hife  by  a nnmber 
of  scholars.  History  of  the  Liao  dynasty,  comprising  307  years 
up  to  1125.  Presented  to  Emperor  Shunchih,  1644,  who  ordered 
300  copies  of  the  Liao  history,  300  of  the  Kin,  and  600  copies  of 
the  Yuen,  to  bo  printed. 

Toto’s  histories  are  not  authentic,  as  the  Liao  (the  Khitans)  left 
no  documents. 

Translated  into  German  by  von  deb  Gabblbntz.  St.  Petersburg, 
1878,  8vo,  225  pp.  Vide  Klaproth,  Verz.,  p.  90. 

[Libraries: — Paris,  v.d.Q.I 

143.  — ^ S (Chin  shih),  M.  aisin  gurun  i suduri.  9 vols.,  8vo, 
1644.  In  Manchu  only.  History  of  the  Kin  (1115-1234). 
Author  and  translators  arc  the  same  as  those  of  No.  142.  The 
Tnngnsic  tribes,  which  under  the  name  of  ^ jK  (Ju  chik  or  Nu 
chill),  lived  in  Manchuria,  founded  1116,  under  Aguda,  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  which  they  called  ^ ^ (Chin  iiio),  M. 
aisin  gurun  Golden  Kingdom.  This  (1234)  was  conquered  by 
the  Mongols. 

Vide  Klaproth,  Verz.,  p.  33.  The  Kin  words  in  the  Chinese 
original  are  explained  in  No.  16. 

Translated  into  French  by  C.  de  Harliz,  Louvain,  1887. 

[Libraries  :—8t.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris.] 
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144.  — yuan  shih),  M.  dai  yuujan  gurun  i euduri 

bithe.  13  vols.,  8to,  1644.  In  Manchu  only.  Translators  the  same 
ns  those  of  No.  142.  History  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  (1206-1367), 
hy  (Snng  Lien),  (1310-81)  and  others. 

Vide  Wylib,  Notes,  pp.  13  and  19. 

[ Library ; — Peking.] 

145.  — (Nang  chien  chi  Ian),  M.  hafu  buleku  bithe. 
1665.  A compendious  history  of  China,  up  to  1368,  in  Mancha. 
Left  incompletely  translated  by  Dahai  (1633),  completed  and 
edited  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi  in  1665.  The  Chinese 
original  by  ^ ^ (Yuan  Huang),  latter  part  of  16th  century. 

Vide  Elaprotu,  Verz.,  p.  41. 

^Library : — Berlin.] 

146.  — Na/u  buleku  bithe  ci  oyonggo  s'os'oho  bithe.  2 covers. 
Abridgment  of  No.  145. 

[Library  : — St.  Petersburg.] 

147.  — iS  ^ S3  @ {T‘ung  chien  kang  mu),  M.  tung  giyan  gang 
mu  i bithe.  48  vols.,  large  8vo,  1691.  In  Mancha.  A translation 
of  the  history  of  China,  written  by  Ssu-ma  Euang  and  changed 
and  abridged  by  Chuhi. 

Vide  WvLiB,  Notes,  p.  20  ; Schott,  Verz.,  pp.  1-3. 

[Libraries  : — Peking,  v.d.G.,  v.M.] 

148.  — Wargi  amargi  babe  necihiyeme  toktobuha  bodogon  i bithe. 
1709.  On  the  pacification  of  the  West  and  the  North. 

[itJrary : — Peking.] 

149.  — Junggar  babe  necihiyeme  toktobuha  bodogon  i bithe  sirame 
bithe.  1761-65.  On  the  Pacification  of  the  Djungars. 

[Library ; — Peking.] 

150.  — £ IB  ^ ^ {Ch'in  ting  hsi  yii  t'ung  wen  chih), 

M.  wargi  aiman  i hergen  be  emu  obuha  ejetun  bithe.  8 vols.,  large 
8vo,  1766.  Description  of  the  Western  Countries,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Eienlang.  A geographical  dictionary  in  Mancha,  Mongol, 
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Chinese,  Tibetan,  Olot  (Djnngar-Kslmuc)  and  Chagatai.  In  24 
chaptere,  enumerating  the  places,  mountains,  rirers,  lakes  and 
historical  persons  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  in  all  3,111  articles. 

Vide  Preface  to  the  Great  Dictionary  (No.  36)  fol.  2 ; St.  Jolien, 
Journal  Aeiatique,  X,  (1840),  p.  380.  Tbonskmer  published  part 
of  it  (Cat.  p.  524,  No.  3977). 

\_Library ; — Paris.] 

151.  — 3 IS  (-^  ^“)i  M.  lakcaha  jecen  dt  lalUraha  babe 

ejehe  bithe.  2 toIs.,  8vo,  1723,  manuscript.  Also  printed,  in 
Manchu.  Notes  on  the  countries  on  the  far  frontier,  with  a chart. 
Translated  from  the  Chinese. 

\_Librariet ; — Peking,  t.M.] 

152. — ff  {CkHng  tni  eh‘in  ch'ai 

ta  ch'cn  chi  tsai  wai  i lun.  2 vols.,  8ro.  Notes  of  an  Ambassador 
on  the  Outer  Barbarians.  In  Mancbn.  Manuscript. 

[In  a private  collection  in  Peking.] 

153.  — 15  ^ ^ chien  lu),  M.  toargi  jecen  i 

bade  biji  donjihi  sabuha  bithe.  1777.  What  I heard  and  saw  in 
the  Western  Countries.  A description  of  Eastern  TnrkesUn  and 
part  of  Central  Asia.  By  the  Mancha  *f*  (Ch‘i  shih  i). 

Vide  Wylie,  Notee,  p.  52. 

[Library : — v.d.G.J 

154.  — Mukden  ging  hecen  i cergi  bai  nirugan.  Names  of  Cities, 
etc.,  in  the  Province  of  Mnkden.  Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xxxui. 

155.  — A description  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  Tnrguts. 
Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xxxix. 

156.  — Kalkai  dulimbi  cugun  guea.  The  Banners  of  the  Ealkas 
Tribe.  Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xxxix. 

167.-A  MMU  [Pa  ch'i  i'ung  chih),  M.  jakin  gdtai  lung 
jg  tucungga  weilthe  bithe.  About  200  Tols.,  large  8vo,  1739,  in 
Mancbn  only.  The  History  of  the  Eight  Banners. 

Vide  ELapROTH,  Vert.,  p.  90  ; Wylie.  Notee,  p.  57. 

[tXbrarite Peking,  r.U,  (4  toIs.).] 
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158. —  ting  pa  ch‘i  hring  shih 

t»u  pit),  M.  han  i araha  jakiln  gOsai  manjusai  mukun  iiala  be  vheri 
^eri  bithe.  About  45  vols.,  large  8vo,  1744.  Genealogy  of  the 
Manchu  families  of  the  Eight  Banners,  in  Mancha  only.  First 
preface  by  Kienlnng,  1744;  second  by  Ynngchcng,  1785.  In 
80  chapters. 

[Zibrariee; — Peking,  v.M.,  chap.  1-18,  in  10  vols.] 

159. —  ( ChHng  tzH  tsung  shih  teang 

kung  piao  chuan ),  M.  uksun  i toang  gung  sai  gungge  fal's'an 
be  iletulere  ulabun.  C vols.,  folio,  1765.  In  Mancha  only. 
Biographies  and  Genealogies  of  Manchu  Princes  of  the  Imperial 
Clan. 

For  the  Chinese  original,  vide  Wylie,  Notes,  p.  28. 

[^Library  .-—v.M.] 

160. —  (Ch'in  ting  man  chou  yuan  liu  k‘ao). 

In  20  chapters,  1777.  Antiquities  and  Geography  of  the  Monchus. 

For  the  Chinese  original,  vide  Wylie,  Notes,  p.  36. 

161.  {Ch‘in  ting  sMng  ching  t'ung  chih). 
Description  of  the  Province  of  Mukden,  1736.  Author  ^ ffj 
(Wang  Ho),  vide  Wylie,  Notes,  p.  36. 

162. —  (Fan  i ming  ch'eii  chuan).  8vo,  mann- 

script.  Biographies  of  famous  men.  In  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[^Library : — v.M.] 

163.  — Cin  lien  s‘an  alin  i ice  ji  bithe.  Description  of  the 
Chin-lien  (7)  mountains. 

[Library : — Peking.] 

164.  — Janla  cucin  babe  necihiyeme  toktobuha  bodogon  i bithe. 
12  covers,  1784.  The  pacification  of  the  Kinchnan  ; vide  Wylie, 
Notes,  p.  23. 

[Libraries ; — St.  Petersburg,  Peking.] 

165.  — Ilesei  toktobuha  tulergi  monggo  hoise  aimani  wang  kung  sai 
iletun  ulabun.  60  vols.  Biographies  of  Mongol  and  Tnrkish 
Princes.  Translated  from  the  Chinese. 

[lAirary  .-—St.  Petersburg.] 
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166.  — ^ ^ Si  S-  (fluang  ch'ao  k'ai  kuo  fang  lio). 
6 vols.,  1786.  History  of  itio  conquest  of  China  by  the  Afanchus, 
in  chronological  order,  from  Nurbachu  to  Shunchih  (1584-1644). 
Preface  by  Kienlmig.  Compiled  by  a number  of  scholars. 

167.  — m £ ^ ^ (7’«  nkih  Ian  lio),  M.  htdaha  taduri  i s‘os‘ohon 
he  leolelie  bithe.  2 vols.,  8vo,  1849.  On  the  study  of  History. 
In  Manchu  and  Chinese.  By  ^ ^ { Ilingde).  Also  ^ 
(San  ho)  in  Manchu,  Mongol  and  Chinese. 

ILibranj v.M.] 


VII. — Laws. — Edicts. — Treaties. — Regulations. 


168.  — A tablet  erected  by  the  King  of  Corea  to  the  Mancha 
Emperor  Tsungteh,  1639,  in  Chinese,  Mancha  and  Mongol;  see 
W.  R.  Cakles  in  J.  of  C.  B.  of  R.  A.  S.,  XXIII  (1888),  pp.  1-8. 

169.  — Monggo  faf an  i bithe.  4 vols.  Translated  from  the 
Chinese. 

\_Librarict : — St.  Petersburg,  Peking.] 

170. -91  hai  lien).  Description  of  the  Chinese 

Government  under  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644).  Published  in 
Chinese  in  1509  by  ^ ^ (Hsii  P‘u);  in  1632  translated  into 
Manchu  by  Dahai. 

Vide  WvLiE,  Notes,  p.  56;  Ming  ch'cu  chuan,  III,  pp.  21-22. 

171. —  (2’a  ch'ing  Id  li),  M.  dai  cing  gurun  i fifun. 

12  vols.,  folio,  1646  ; new  edition,  1766.  The  penal  code  of  China, 
in  Manchu.  First  translated  under  Taitsung  (1627-44),  1646, 
published.  The  Chinese  text  revised  1670,  with  additions  1723, 
revised  1740  and  1829,  vide  Wylie,  Notes,  p.  57. 

[iiiraric* : — Peking,  v.M.] 

172.  — Ming  gurun  i hung  wu  i tacihigan.  1646.  “ Homiliei  on 
themes  relating  to  the  Government.”  By  the  Ming  Emperor 
Hung-wu  (1868-99). 

[Library : — Peking.] 
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373. — Diploma  for  P.  Adah  Schall,  1651,  in  Manchn,  ride 
Klaproth,  Verz.,  p.  59. 

[ZiAniry  .■ — Berlin.] 

171. — TIan  i araha  aTnbami  mujilen  be  darabure  bithe.  1655. 
The  Emperor’s  Address  to  the  Officials  on  Morality;  vide  Wylib, 
Translation,  p.  xxxviii. 

175.  — Dasan  de  tuwangga  ogonggo  bithe.  1 cover,  1655.  On  • 
Government. 

[iiArarir*.- — St.  Petersburg,  Peking.] 

176.  — Dorgi  duntn  i jttigan  be  badaramhuha  bithe,  1656.  Tlie 
ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household. 

[Libeari/ : — Peking.] 

177.  — The  treaty  between  Ru.ssia  and  China  conclnded  in  1675  by 
Ppafari.  .Manchn  text  in  Wassilvekf’s  Chrestomathy,  pp.  82-120. 

178.  — Jaliin  Jalan  i hnfa  biiU’ku.  General  mirror  for  all 

generations  ; ride  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xxxix.  This  is  perhaps 
a translation  of  the  (Shih  Wei),  by  ^ (Yuan  Chih), 

intended  “to  rectify  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Government 
Wylie,  Xotee,  p.  70. 

[Aiirary St.  Petersburg.] 

179.  — The  treaty  between  Rnssia  and  China  concluded  in  1689, 
in  Nipchu  (Nerchinsk)  by  Golowin.  Manchu  text  in  Wasbii.yepf's 
Chrestomathy,  p.  166;  English  in  Mayebs,  Treaties,  p.  96. 

180.  — ^ ^ ^ ^ ( Ch'in  ting  ia  ch'ing  hui  tienj,  M.  dai 

ring  gurun  i tiheri  tooU.  1691.  New  edition,  1764.  Tlie 
Statutes  of  China.  Published  in  Chinese  the  same  year,  revised 
1727,  again  1771  ; vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xlii,  Wo/es,  p.  57. 

[Libranj Peking.] 

181.  — The  treaty  between  Russia  and  China  concluded  in  1727,  in 
Manchu,  Russian  and  Latin  by  Sawn  Wladislawich.  Manchu  text 
in  KLAPBOTn’s  Chrestomathy,  pp.  101-120,  and  in  Wassilyeff’s 
Chrestomathy,  p.  171.  English  in  Mayers,  Treaties,  p.  96. 
Vide  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xli. 
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162  {Shang  yS  pa  ch‘i),  M.  ilerffi  hete  jaJcun 

gusade  wasimbuhengge.  Manchu  text  14  toIs.  Chinese  text 
12  vols.,  largo  8vo,  1723-35.  The  edicts  of  Emperor  Yungchcng 
addressed  to  the  eight  banners.  Vide  Klaproth,  Verz.,  p.  58 ; 
Db  Hablez,  Manuel,  p.  4.  Zeitschr.  d.  d.  morg.  Q.  XLI,  (1887), 
pp.  311-18.  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  des  Et.  Jap.  2'  Liyr,  1885. 

[Librariet : — Berlin  (5  vole.),  Peking,  Paris,  v.d.G.,  v.M.] 

188. — til  ^ ^ Ml  (^“  hsing  ch‘i  wu  Isou  i),  M.  hesei 

yahubuha  hacilame  wesimbuhe  gusai  baita.  Manchu  text  13  rols., 
Chinese  text  4 rols.,  large  8ro.  Reports  of  the  Eight  Banners  to 
the  Emperor  Ynngcheng,  on  military  and  other  matters. 

[Librariet : — Paris,  v.M.) 

184. — |8l  Si  fjf  Ml  5 (Shang  yil  ch‘i  wu  i fu),  M.  dergi  hesei 
wasimbulte  giisai  baita  be  dahume  gisureji  wesimbuhengge.  Manchu 
text  13  vols.,  Chinese  text  1 1 vols.,  large  8vo.  Rescripts  of  the 
Emperor  Yungcheng  in  answer  to  the  reports  of  the  Eight  Banners. 

^Libraries : — St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  v.M.] 

185-187. — Three  scrolls  in  Manchu,  being  patents  of  nobility 
given  to  Manchns.  Time  of  Emperor  Kienlnng. 

[Library : — v.M.] 

188.  (2’ai  tsu  kao  huang  ti  sheng  hsiin), 
M.  dot  dsu  dergi  hutoangdi  i enduringge  taeikiyan.  The  homilies 
of  Nnrhachn  (1584-1616),  who  from  1616-27  reigned  under  the 
title  of  55  (T‘ien  ming). 

[ Libra  ry : — Peking.] 

189.  — 2 ^ PI  {San  huang  ti  sheng  hsUn).  1739.  The 

homilies  of  the  three  Emperors  Shunchih,  Kanghi  and  Yungcheng. 

[ Library ; — Peking.] 

190.  — ^ ffl  C ^ ^ ^ PI  {Sheng  tsujen  huang  ti  slumg  hsiin), 
M.  s'engdsu  gosin  hiucangdi  i enduringge  tacihiyan.  1741.  Homilies 
of  the  Emperor  Kanghi,  (1662-1723). 

{Library ; — Peking.] 
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191.  — Jattin  ffiUai  looU  hacin.  1 cover,  1742.  The  regulations 
for  the  Eight  Banners. 

[iiirary; — St.  Petersburg.] 

192.  — Da  ee  i jurgan  be  badaramhuha  bithe.  The  Board  directing 
the  afTairs  of  the  Tartars  (?)  at  Peking. 

[ Library ; — Peking.] 

193.  — Ukanju  be  kadalame  jafura  kooU.  2 vols.,  8vo,  1743. 
Regulations  for  the  capture  of  deserters.  In  Manchu  only. 

[Librariet : — Peking,  v.M.] 

194.  — Uheri  kooli  i kooli  hacin  i bithe.  1747.  General 
regnlations. 

[Library  : — Peking.] 

195.  — Dai  dm  ban  i gargiyan  kooli  bithe.  Nnrhnclm’a  customs. 
Quoted  by  Amiot,  Eloge  de  la  ville  d«  Moukden,  p.  21,  Note  a. 

196.  — The  treaty  between  Russia  and  China  concluded  in  1768, 
by  Kropotow.  Manclin  text  in  Wassilvkkf’s  Chrestomathy, 
p.  190.  English  in  Mayers, .Treaties,  p.  96. 

197. —  ^ -SC  518^11  [Ch’ing  Wen  ton  ch‘ao  sheng  htun). 
10  covers,  edited  by  Kienlung.  The  homilies  of  the  five  Emperors, 
Nurhachu,  Taitsung,  Shunchih,  Kanghi  and  Yungcheng. 

[Library: — St.  Petersburg.] 

198. —  [Shih  heien  »hu),  M.  dai  cing  gitriin  i (abkai 

wehiyeht  i dehi  jahuci  aniya  i)  erin  /organ  ton  i bithe.  Folio,  1783. 
Published  every  year.  Calendar. 

. [Libraries Vane.  v.d.G.,  v.M.,  (1870  and  1871).] 

199.  ( Ch‘in  ting  li  pit  Ue  li ),  M.  heeei 
toktobuha  hafan  i jurgan  i weile  arara  kooli.  The  records  of  the 
Board  of  Civil  Office. 

200.  — ^ S ^ ® RlJ  ( Ch‘in  ting  hu  pu  lee  li),  M.  heeei  tok- 
tnbuha  boigon  yamun  i weile  arara  kooli.  The  records  of  the  Board 
of  Beveaue. 
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201.  — BU  ^ (CA'i'n  ting  li  pu  tee  li),  M.  hesei 
toktobuha  dorolon  yamnn  i weile  arara  kooU.  TLe  records  of  tbo 
Board  of  Ceremonies. 

202.  — ^ ^ ^ B*J  (Ch'in  ting  ping  pu  tse  li),  M.  fienei 

toktobuha  cooha  i jiirgan  i weile  arara  kooli.  The  records  of  tlio 
Board  of  War. 

203.  — ffJ  SB  B'J  M {Ch‘in  ting  hsing  pu  tse  li),  M.  hesei 
toktobuha  heulere  jurgan  i weile  arara  kooli.  The  records  of  the 
Board  of  Justice. 

204.  — ^ ^ I S15  B9  ( Ch'in  ting  kung  pu  tse  li),  M.  hesei 

toktobuha  weilere  jurgan  i weile  arara  kooli,  Tlio  records  of  the 
Board  of  Works. 

205.  — {Ch'in  ting  li  fan  yuan  tse  li), 
M.  hesei  toktobuha  dulergi  golo  be  dasara  jurgan  i weile  arara  kooli, 
1815.  The  records  of  the  Board  of  Dependencies. 

200. — {Ch'in  ting  hsi't  tsuan  chung 
ch'u  rheng  k'an),  M.  hesei  toktobuha  cuohai  jurgan  i baitai  kooli  bithe 
(simnere  bithe),  18  covers,  1801.  The  records  of  the  Great 
Council  of  State,  now  called  5 IS  ^ (Chun  chi  ch'u),  (ride 
MavERS,  Government,  p.  12).  In  former  times  it  was  called 
^ ^ ^ (Ch'u  mi  yuan). 

[Librari/  . —Peking,] 

207.  — iAc  ^ M ^ ^ 3ll  (7’n  ch'ing  kao  tsung  ch'un 

huang  ti  sheng  hsun),  M.  dai  ring  gurun  i goo  dsung  yongkiyangga 
huwangdi  i enduringge  tacihiyan.  150  vols.,  folio,  1807.  Homilies 
of  the  Emperor  Kienlung. 

[iiirariM.-— Peking,  v.U.,  (vole.  U5-150).] 

208.  — ^ ^ |§1  @ 9 (Ch'in  ting  hui  hui  chiang),  M.  hesei 
toktobuha  hoise  jecen  i kooli  harin  i bithe.  9 vols  , large  8vo,  no 
year ; only  Manchn.  The  administration  of  Chinese  Turkestan. 

[Libraries: St,  Petersburg  (1814),  v.M.] 
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209  ^ ^ ^ PI  (7a  cli'ingjen  tmng  jut  huang 

li  ttheng  hsfm),  M.  thti  cing  gurun  i jin  dsung  sungkigan  huwangdi  i 
enduringge  tacihiyan.  20  covers,  1824.  Homilies  of  the  Emperor 
Kiakiog  (179C-1821). 

[Librariet : — St.  Petersburg.  Poking.] 

210. — $ }§  15  §§  [Li  chill  chill  yao),  M.  hafaii  i dasan  i 
oyonggo  be  isabuha  bithe.  40  leaves,  8vo,  1845.  Author:  5§,  S 
(T'ung  Jui).  On  ruling  ofiBcials.  In  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Llbrariet; — Peking,  v.M.] 

21  !• — — 36  (San  ho  li  chih  chih  yao),  M.  iUin 

hacin  i gisun  kamcibuha  hafan  i dasan  i oyonggo  be  isabuha  bithe, 
2 vols.,  large  8vo,  1857.  The  same  as  No.  210.  In  Mancha, 
Chinese  and  Mongol. 

[Libraru ; — v.M.] 

212.  — Likin  regulations.  Manuscript,  ride  de  Harlee,  Manuel 
de  la  langiie  Mandchoue,  p;  4,  E.vtracts,  pp.  130-33. 

[Library; — De  Unrlez.] 

213.  — The  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  concluded  in 
Kuldja,  1851,  by  Kowalewski.  Manchu  text  in  Wassilyeff’s 
Chrestoniathy,  p.  200.  French  in  Mayers,  Treaties,  p.  97. 

214.  — ^ ® iS  ^ PI  [Ta  ch'ing  hsOan  tsung  ch‘eng 

huang  ti  sheng  hstin),  M.  dai  cing  gurun  i sioiean  dsung  ceng 
huwangdi  i enduringge  tacihiyan.  Homilies  of  the  Emperor  Tao- 
knang  (1821-51). 

215- — The  Homilies  of  the  Emperor  Hienfung  (1851-62). 

216.  — The  Homilies  of  the  Emperor  Tungchih  (1862-67). 

Vide  J.  Edkins,  Journal  China  Branch  of  R.  As.  Soc.,  XII, 
(1887),  p.  230,  on  a new  edition  of  the  ^ (Sheng  hsun), 
Homilies  of  the  Emperors. 

217.  — The  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  concluded  in 
Aigun,  1858,  by  Mubawieff.  Manchu  in  VVassilykff’s  Chres- 
tomathy,  p.  210.  French  in  Maybbs,  Treaties,  p.  100. 
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218.  — The  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  concluded  in 
Tientsin,  1858,  by  Count  Putiatin.  Manchu  in  Wassilyeff’s 
Chrestomathy,  p.  213.  French  in  Mayers,  Treaties,  p.  101. 

219.  — Regulations  for  the  Banners.  One  vol.,  manuscript,  8vo. 
In  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

[Ziimry : — v.M.] 

220. -5S  s M ^ (Man  han  dung  ch'eng  kuei  I'iao ). 

1 Yol.,  8yo,  manuscript,  first  Manchu,  then  Chinese.  Regulations 
for  the  Peking  Garrison. 

[Library ; — v.M.] 


VIII. — Military  Sciences. 


221.  — (Su  shu).  A military  code,  said  to  be  written  by 
^ (Huang  Shih-kung),  third  century,  B.C.,  vide  Mayers, 

Reader,  p.  71,  No.  223;  but  probably  the  production  of  ^ ^56 
(Chang  Shang-ying),  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  A.D.,  ride 
Wylie,  Notes,  p.  73.  Translated  into  Manchu  by  Dahai  (Ming 
ch‘en  chuan.  III,  p.  21). 

222.  — (San  Ho),  M.  Han  yohibun.  The  three  resumes  of 
tactic-s  by  Huang  Shih-kung,  translated  by  Dahai,  vide  No.  223. 

223.  — f§  (I^in  t‘ao).  The  six  rules  (of  tactics),  said  to  be 
written  by  Q ^ (Lii  Wang),  minister  of  Wen  Wang,  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  “ but  the  style  of  the  work  and  many  expressions 
in  it  shew  it  to  be  posterior  to  the  Han”  (Wylie,  Notes,  p.  72). 
Translated  by  Dahai. 

224.  — Coohai  baita  tie  gisurengge.  1710.  On  the  art  of  war. 

Contains:  1. — ^ (Sun  Tzu),  by  ^ ^ (Sun  Wu),  sixth 

century,  B.C.  On  tactics.  In  16  chapters,  vide  Wylie,  Translation, 
p.  xxxix.  Notes,  p.  72. 
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2.  — ^ Tzu),  by  ^ (Wn  Ch‘i),  fourth 

century,  B.C.  On  the  art  of  war.  In  6 chapters,  ride  Wylie, 
Notef,  p.  72. 

3.  — (Ssu  Ma  Fa),  “a  treatise  compiled  seTeral 

centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  by  order  of  the  prince 
of  Tsi,  from  a number  of  ancient  writings,  elucidating  the 
principles  acted  on  by  0J  (T'ien  Jang-tsu),  the  military 

director  of  that  state,”  (Wylie,  Notei>,  p.  73). 

Vide  Memoires,  VI,  pp.  297-304. 

225.  — ^ ^ ( Ch'ing  tnl  fun  tzS  ping  fa),  M.  manjii 

hergen  i sun  d«g  i juwan  i/an  Jiyelen.  4 vols.,  1710.  The  tactics 
of  Sun  Wn,  (see  No.  223),  in  13  chapters. 

[ Library : — St.  Petersburg.] 

226.  — ^ ^ ^ R {Fan  i *an  tzA  ping  fah).  M.  ubali- 

yambu/ia  sun  dsy  i coohai  doro  bit/ie.  4 Yols.,  large  8vo,  1846.  A 
new  Manchu  translation  of  Sun  Wu’s  tactics,  by  Kiying,  of  the 
Imperial  Clan,  (see  No.  223). 

[iiirary ; — V.M.] 


IX. — Mathematics. — Medicine. 


227.  — Ge  ti  ciyan  hi  bithe.  On  European  Anatomy.  1 yoI., 
manuscript. 

{Libraries: — St.  Petersburg,  Peking.] 

228.  — Jeng  biyan  i bithe.  1724.  On  Medicine. 

{Library : — Peking.] 


229. — In  liyan  jmcan  i bithe.  1804.  On  Medicine. 

{Library : — Peking.] 


230. — Tiye  guwan  In.  On  Medicine. 


{Library : — Peking.] 
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981.— Sung  ting  biAt,  On  Medicine. 

[Xtirary ; — Peking.] 

232.— Manju  suan  fa  iowan  ben.  1 cover.  Arithmetics. 

[Libraiy : — St.  Petersburg.] 


X. — Novels. — Poetry,  etc. 


233.— H giS  (San  kuo  chih),  M.  ilan  gurun  t bithe.  40  vols., 
large  8vo,  1646.  The  history  of  the  three  Kingdoms;  an  historical 
novel,  embracing  the  period  from  168-265,  (Wylib,  Notes, 
p.  161).  The  translation  left  incomplete  by  Dahai,  1633.  French 
translation  of  the  first  44  chapters  in  Tn.  Pavie,  Histoire  des  trois 
royaumes,  Paris,  1845-51.  2 vols.,  8vo. 

[Library  : — Peking.] 

234  -ilSIHaS  (Man  han  san  kuo  chih).  48  vols.,  large 
8vo,  no  year.  The  same  as  No.  233,  in  Mancha  and  Chinese. 

[Library ; — v.M.] 

235.-^  iS  H (Chin  p'ing  mei),  M.  gin  ping  mei  bithe. 
48  vols.,  8vo,  1709.  A novel  describing  Peking  life,  in  100  chapters. 
Author  of  the  Chinese  original  said  to  be  I ^ (Wang  Shih- 
chen),  a celebrated  historian,  (1526-90),  vide  Maybks,  Reader, 
p.  246,  No.  817.  The  Manchu  translation  probably  by  a brother 
of  the  Emperor  Kienlnng.  Wylie,  Translation,  p.  xlii,  (bat 
corrected  in  Notes,  p.  162)  vos  dee  Gabelentz,  Zeitschr.  der  d. 
morg.  Oeullsch.,  XVI,  p.  544,  erroneously  believe  this  brother  to 
be  the  author.  Only  Mancha  with  occasional  Chinese  characters. 
1753;  prohibited  as  immoral  by  Kienlnng,  (Wylie,  Notes, 
pp.  21,  162,  Translation,  p.  xliii).  French  translation  of  some 
parts  by  vok  deb  Gabblbntz. 
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This  work,  the  San  kuo  chih,  (No.  2S2),  the  Shut  hu  chuan, 
(No.  248),  and  the  Hti  jro  cAt  ( ^ ^ ) arc  called  B ^ S 

fiSsu  <a  cAi' «Au^,  the  four  Wonderfol  Books.  See  Wvlib,  Notes, 

p.  162. 

[^rarte«.- — Peking,  v.d.G.,  v.M.] 

286. — ^ SS  ^ lli  ^ T"  chuang),  M.  han 

i araha  alin  i tokso  de  halhun  be  jailaha  gi  bithe.  2 Tols.,  large 
8to,  1718.  Each  rolame  with  86  illastrations.  86  poems  on  the 
retreat  in  the  summer  palace  in  the  Jehol  moantains,  bjr  the  Emperor 
Kanghi.  Imperial  preface  1712  ; at  the  end  of  the  work  a panegyric 
by  four  officials.  Vide  Ritter,  Asien,  I,  pp.  139-40. 

[Libraries; — ^r.d.0.,  t.M.] 

237.  — SS  jfC  9K  (I’d  sheng  clung  fu),  M.  han  i araha 

mukden  i fu.jv.run  bithe.  1 vol.,  8ro,  1748.  Poem  celebrating 
Mukden,  by  the  Emperor  Kienlung. 

[Libraries: — Pekina,  Paris,  v.d.0.,  v.M.] 

238.  — The  same  as  foregoing,  printed  in  32  different  styles 
of  writing,  in  imitation  of  82  styles  of  Chinese  characters.  64  toIs., 
large  8vo. 

[Library : — Peking.] 

French  translation  by  Amiot,  Eloge  de  la  ville  de  Moukden. 
Paris,  1770,  8vo.  Manchu  text  in  Klaproth’s  Chrestomatby, 
pp.  63-99. 

239.  ^ 5 je  ffi  [Ho  pi  hsi  hsiang  chi),  M.  tnanju  nikan 
si  siyang  gi  bithe.  4 vols.,  8ro,  1711.  Drama  in  16  acts.  French 
by  St.  Jdliem,  Paris,  1861,  and  in  Tdrretini’h  Atsume  gusa. 

Prohibited  in  1753  as  immoral  by  Emperor  Kienlung,  (Wylie, 
Translation,  p.  zlii).  Vide  Scbott,  Verz.,  p.  92. 

[Libraries: — Paris,  v.d.G.,  v.M.] 

240. — JH  J|  ^ HI  {Tung  chou  lieh  kuo).  An  historical  novel, 
embracing  the  period  from  the  eighth  to  the  third  century,  B>C. 
Vi(U  Exaproib,  Vert.,  p,  161. 
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241. -3EJg^  (Fu  chiao  ti),  M.  ioi  jioo  It  i bithe.  Manuscript. 
A novel  in  24  chapters.  French  by  St.  Julies,  1864. 

[Librariei : — Paris,  St.  Petersburg.] 

242.  — if  ^ (fltio  chiu  chiian).  A novel.  English  by 

Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  London,  1829. 

[ZiJrary  .'—Paris.] 

243.  — Dergi  ban  gurun  i hitbf.  Mannscript.  A historical 
novel  of  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty,  first  century,  B.C. 

[Library : — St.  Petersburg.] 

244.  — jjj  jlf  ^ (Shut  hu  chum).  A novel  by  ^ (Shih 

Nai-an)  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  “the  scene  is  laid  in  Honan  and 
Shantung,”  the  period  chosen  is  the  time  of  Emperor  Hueitsung 
(1101-1126)  of  the  Sung ; vide  Wylie,  Notes,  p.  162.  1753, 

Emperor  Kienlung  prohibited  the  book  as  immoral ; riefe  Wylie, 
Translation,  p.  xliii. 

245.  — ('^®“  M.  jeo  pu  tuwan  i bithe. 

1 Tol.,  manuscript ; Manchn  translation  of  a Chinese  novel ; vide 
Klaproth,  Verz.,  p.  152. 

[Library : — Berlin.] 

246.  — Poem  on  the  conquest  of  Kinchnan.  French  by  Amiot, 
Ilgmne  Tartare-Mandchou  chante  a I'occasion  de  la  eonquete  du  Kin- 
Tchouen.  Paris,  1792,  pet.  in  4”.  Vide  Wylie,  Translation, 
p.  xlii.  See  No.  164. 

247.  — Kitaiskaga  mysli  (Chinese  thoughts  translated  from  the 
Manchu),  by  A.  Leontieff.  St.  Petersburg,  1772,  8vo.  In 
Russian. 

248.  {P‘ing  shan  Ung  yen).  A novel  in  20 
chapters.  French  by  St.  Juliek,  Lee  deux  jeunes  fillet  lettrees. 
Paris,  1860.  2 vols.,  12mo. 

[Library ; — Paris,] 
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249. — ^ 9P  ^ S ^ {Ho  pi  liao  chai  chih  i),  M.  manju 

nikan  liyoo  jai  jy  i bithe.  Other  title  ^ ^ ( Tse  fan),  M.  eonjoji 

ubaliyambuha.  Select  translation ; 24  vols.,  8ro,  1849.  In 
Manchu  and  Chinese.  The  Chinese  original,  first  printed  in  1740, 
is  a collection  of  800  stories,  by  ^ IS  (P‘’i  native 

of  Shantung,  seventeenth  century ; Mayers,  Reader,  No.  567. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tan  Ming-lnn  (1842).  The  Manchn 
translation  is  made  by  3£»«±  ( Wu-fei-chu-skih)  and  others, 
and  contains  129  stories.  Vide  Mayers,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  I, 
p.  24. 

Translated  into  English  by  H.  A.  Giles,  Liao  Choi,  or  Strangs 
Stories  from  a Chinese  Studio,  1880.  C.  F.  R.  Allen  has 

translated  19  stories  in  China  Review,  II,  364;  III,  16,  99, 

142,  205,  284  ; IV,  26. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  INFORMATION 


ON 

CURRENCY  AND  MEASURES  IN  CHINA. 


This  Abstract  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Mobse 
from  the  replies  received  in  answer  to  the  Society’s  Circular 
issued  in  January  1889.  The  Council  observe  that  the 
information  is  in  some  cases  partial  or  defective,  and  that  no 
replies  have  been  received  from  many  of  the  recipients  of  the 
Circular.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  this  publication  may  not 
be  definitive,  but  that  those  who  are  able  to  supplement  what 
is  here  set  forth  will  communicate  with  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  the  Council’s  desire  being  to  publish  at  some  future 
date  a second  edition  of  this  paper. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


All  nations  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  chaos  in  their 
currency  and  measures.  In  western  countries  modem  legis- 
lation has  done  much  to  reduce  irregularity  to  order,  though 
even  there  the  old  special  units  still  linger  on  in  common  usage. 
In  China  some  spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  secure  uniformity,  but  they  have  never  gained 
much  support,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables, 
chaos  reigns  supreme  through  the  whole  of  the  Empire. 
In  many  of  the  following  contributions  reference  is  made  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  standard,  even  local. 

An  apology  is  due  to  the  various  contributors  to  this  inquiry 
for  not  printing  their  papers  as  received  ; it  is  hoped,  however, 
that  they  will  recognise  the  utility  of  presenting  the  in- 
formation in  summarised  tables,  rather  than  giving  detached 
information  under  all  heads  for  each  place.  Where  any 
contributor  has  given  special  information,  it  has  been  appen- 
ded in  the  shape  of  notes  under  the  proper  head. 

I have  not  attempted  to  prepare  any  general  summaries. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  obvious,  when,  on  referring  to  the 
tables,  it  is  remarked  that  many  provinces  are  unrepresented, 
many  others  only  covered  at  a few  points,  and  two  only 
(Kansu  and  Kiangsu,  the  latter  fairly  completely)  are 
adequately  reported  on.  The  apathy  of  the  mercantile 
residents  in  China  on  this  subject,  which  so  closely  affects 
their  interests,  is  remarkable,  not  one  paper  having  been 
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received  from  any  member  of  that  influential  body ; and  were 
it  not  for  the  efforts  on  their  behalf  made  by  the  missionaries, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  this  inquiry  would  have  had  no 
result. 

An  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  all  residents  in  China, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  to  contribute  further 
information  on  this  important  subject.  There  are  three 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  : — 

1". — To  check  and  (if  wrong)  rectify  the  statements 
made  in  the  tables  now  submitted ; 

2®. — To  send  full  information  on  the  lines  of  this  paper 
regarding  places  not  now  reported  on  ; 

3“. — To  thus  collect  the  material  for  an  intelligent 
summary  of  the  Currency  and  Measures  of  China 
by  some  competent  hand. 

The  paper  now  ]iresontcd  is  only  preliminary,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Society  may  soon  be  enabled  to  publish  tables 
covering  every  part  of  China. 

H.  B.  MORSE. 

Pakqoi,  Wth  January  1890. 


CIRCULAR  ON  CURRENCY  AND  MEASURES 
IN  CHINA. 


China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Shanghai,  Januarg  1889. 

The  Council  of  Ihe  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
are  desirous  of  collecting  infonnation  regarding  the  currency  and 
measures  in  use  in  all  parts  of  China,  and  rei/uest  the /arour  of  a 
short  paper  from  you  embodying  information  on  the  points  given  below. 
The  papers  when  received  will  he  summarised ; and  the  summaries, 
together  with  the  papers  on  which  they  are  based,  will  be  read  at  one 
of  the  open  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  printed  in  the  Journal,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council. 

The  points  on  which  information  is  sought,  are  as  follow  : — 
CcBRENCY. 

1.  — What  are  the  kinds  of  Tael  (®)  of  Silver  (the  Ilaikwan  or 

y}  Tael  excluded ) known  in  your  district  ? Please  give  names  in 
full,  thus  (Hsiang-p‘ing  Hus-pao  Yin),  together  with 

the  colloquial  name. 

2.  — What  is  the  actual  weight  in  grains  ^437)^  grains  equal  to 
one  ounce  avoirdupois)  of  the  Tael  of  each  ^ ? 

3.  — What  is  the  touch  or  fineness  of  each  of  the  several  kinds 
of  Silver  (pure  silver  being  taken  as  1,000  fine)  ? 

4.  — In  each  Tael  of  currency  weighing  ( so  many ) grains',  how 
many  grains  are  there  of  pure  silver  (1,000  fine)  ? 

5.  — How  many  Taels  of  each  of  the  currencies  mentioned  by  you, 

are  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  locally  of  100  K‘u-p‘ing  Taels  of 
pure  silver  (I|  S £ '' 
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6.  — What  relation  do  Mexican  Dollars  bear  to  the  Tael  com- 
monly used  locally?  (100  Taels  — ? Dollars). 

7.  — What  kinds  of  Copper  Cash  are  used  in  your  district  ? 
What  is  a Tiao,  and  what  its  ralue  ? 

8.  — What  relation  do  Copper  Cash  bear  to  the  Mexican  Dollar 
and  [or]  the  local  Tael  ? 

9.  — To  what  extent  are  Cash  Notes  ( paper  money ) used  locally  ? 
If  used  at  all,  please  gire  some  account  of  them. 

10.  — Are  Bank  Notes  (or  Bankers'  cheipies)  for  Silver  used  in 
your  district  otherwise  than  as  cheques  ? 

Wkiohts. 

11.  — What  weights  of  Catty  (Jf)  are  known  in  your  district  ? 
Please  gire  the  equivalent  in  ounces  avoirdupois  or  in  grammes. 
Which  is  the  one  generally  used ? 

12.  — What  weights  of  Picul  or  w are  known  in  your 
district  ? Please  give  the  equivalent  in  pounds  avoirdupois  or  in  kilos. 
}Vhich  is  the  one  generally  used  ? 

13.  — What  variations  are  known  from  the  table — 

16  Taels  (®)  ^ 7 Catty  {Jf). 

100  Catties  (Jf ) =.  1 Picul  (iJJ)- 

14.  — Does  the  Tael  (S)o/  Currency  bear  any  exact  relation 
to  the  Catty  (/f ) of  commerce  7 

Capacity. 

15. — What  is  the  weight  in  lbs.  or  kilos  of  dry  rice  contained  in 
the  Peck  (-^)  known  in  your  district  7 IFZra/  is  its  caqwcity  in 
English  cubic  inches  or  in  cubic  centimetres  7 

Lenoth. 

26. — What  lengths  of  Foot  are  known  in  your  district? 

Please  gire  equivalent  in  English  standard  inches  (and  decimals)  or 
in  decimals  of  a metre.  What  are  their  names  or  use  7 
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l^.^What  variatioM  are  known  from  the  table — 

10  Inches  (t}")  = 1 Foot  (R). 

10  Feet  (;^)=i  Chang  (^). 

18.  — What  is  the  length  of  a Pace  {"ip)? 

19.  — What  is  the  length  of  a Li  (H,)? 

Area. 

SO. — What  is  the  area  of  a moto  {{DO  known  in  your  district  7 
Please  gire  the  equiralent  in  English  square  feet  or  in  square  metres. 

21. — How  is  the  area  of  land  under  one  mow  designated  ? 
Please  give  a table. 


General. 

22. — Please  gire  any  other  information  regarding  these  measures 
not  covered  by  the  above  questions. 
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11. — R.  P.  L.  Gai.v.  Notes  ou  Sui-ning-hsien  ® f,^)>  Kiangsu. 

12. — R.  P.  Aco.  M.  COLOMBEL.  General  Notes. 

13. — Frftre  Mariot,  Director  of  Orphanage  Worksliops  at  Tu-se-n  ei.  Notes  on 

Shanghai  Kiangsu. 

H-— J.  H.  Hunt,  Esq.  Notes  on  Fusan,  Corea. 

)5.— Thos.  F.  Pettuh,  Esq.  \ . 

16. -Dr.  S.  P.  Barchet.  / ( W is  Chekiang. 

17. — Bev.  E.  T.  Williams.  Notes  on  Nanking  ( fT  ^ Kiangsu. 

18.  — Dr.  D.  J.  Macgowan.  Notes  on  Wenchow  (S  W ^),  Chekiang. 

19.  — Rev.  C.  Bone.  Notes  o'!!  Canton  (*  M m > Hsin-hiii 

and  Shao-chou-fu  (j^  W Kwangtung. 

20. — Bev.  Marti.n  Pokll.  Notes  on  Lu-an-fu  (Jft  ^ /ij))  Shansi. 

21.  — B.  H.  Parker.  Esq,  Notes  on  Foochow  (®  Fukien. 

22.  — Bev.  C.  F.  Hooo.  Notes  on  Shansi,  Shensi  and  Kansu, 

23. — Rev.  John  C.  Gibson.  ) . 

24. -L.  OBUNAUEB,  Esq.  / ™ Swatow,(#Ul  gj),  Kwangtung. 

2o. — A.  P.  Happkr,  jr.,  Esq,  Notes  onM^ngtsu  Q )!^))  Yunnan. 

26.  — Mak  See-Che,  Esq.  Notes  on  Takow  ^)j  Taiwan. 

27. — T.  K.  Hallifaz,  Ksq.  Notes  on  Seoul,  Corea 

28. — A.  Aoabsiz,  Esq.  Notes  on  Lungohow  (giw®)  , Ewangsi. 

29.  — W.  B.  Russell,  Esq.  Notes  on  Newchwang  ^)>  Shfingking. 

30.  — Bev.  K.  P,  Oilman.  Notes  on  Overland  Trip  from  Macao  to  Hainan. 


NOTE  BY  Dr.  MACGOWAN 
ON  THE  METROLOGY  OF  CHINA. 


Under  Jf,  Williams,  in  remarking  on  its  variations, 
ranging  from  three  to  twenty-one  taels,  the  highest  being  the 
weight  hy  which  coal  is  sold  in  Honan,  and  the  lowest  being 
the  catty  of  tea  in  Peking,  justly  ascribes  the  discrepancies 
to  “ an  effort  to  equalise  an  apparent  price  at  the  expense 
“ of  the  quantity  given.” 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
failed  in  duty  in  the  important  function  of  providing 
standard  weights  and  measures.  More  than  two  score  cen- 
turies ago  (2255  B.C.)  that  duty  was  discharged  by  the 
illustrious  Shun,  who  rectified  balances  and  co-ordinated 
weights  and  measures;  successive  dynasties  have  enacted 
statutory  regulations  to  prevent  metrological  anarchy,  but, 
as  we  see,  they  have  been  impotent  in  attempting  their 
enforcement. 

Metrological  Policing. — No  supervision  is  exercised  by  the 
Mandarinate  in  respect  of  weights  and  measures ; statutable 
measures  exist  in  the  yamSn,  to  which  those  in  use  by  the 
people  more  or  less  correspond,  the  people  in  this  as  in 
commercial  and  municipal  affairs  being  guided  by  rules  of 
their  own — consuetudinal  law  enforced  hy  guilds  generally 
or  by  extemporized  organizations. 

In  the  all-important  matter  of  rice  measuring,  public 
vigilance  suffices  in  most  cities — as  Wenchow,  for  e.xample — 
to  maintain  nnitbrmity.  So  well  do  the  consumers  of  this 
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comestible  know  bow  many  bowls  of  rice  a given  measure 
should  contain,  that  the  least  fraud  would  be  detected  and  the 
dealer  lose  custom — a matter  that  never  happens. 

In  larger  cities,  however,  for  example  as  at  Ningpo,  rice- 
guilds  exercise  strict  control  over  all  rice-dealers,  each  one 
being  obliged  to  be  a member  of  the  Association,  among 
whom  attempts  at  fraud  are  easily  detected  and  the  guilty 
are  severely  mulcted.  Semi-monthly  every  dealer  is  required 
to  send  his  measures  to  the  guild  to  be  tested.  Care 
is  taken  to  provide  against  the  expansion  and  shrinkage 
which  is  consequent  on  the  hygroscopic  condition  of  the  season, 
chunam  being  added  or  removed  from  the  corners  of  the 
measure  so  ns  to  adapt  it  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes  ; measures 
not  taken  for  the  public  weal,  but  that  dealers  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  advantage  over  their  fellow-tradesmen. 
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GOLD. 


Rev.  P.  Hoang  (1)  states: — 

Gold  ingots  are  not  in  common  use  in  trade,  but  only  for 
hoarding.  Hoarded  gold  is  generally  in  one  of  two  forms. 
One  is  in  ingots  shaped  like  a small  boat,  about  0'09  metre 
[3'6  inches]  long,  0'02  metre  [0  8 inch]  wide,  and  weighing 
360  grammes  [5,555  grains=l  1'575  oz.  troy]  ; this  is  called 
The  other  is  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf,  measuring  about 
0-2  metre  [8  inches]  square,  and  weighing  about  30  grammes 
[463  grains]  ; this  gold-leaf  is  called  ^ ^ . The  unit  of 

value  of  gold  is  called  ^ ; e.ff.,  if  one  ounce  of  gold  is  worth 
eighteen  ounces  of  silver,  it  is  quoted  + A ® The 
relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  (1375)  four  times  greater;  under  the  Emperor 
Wan-li  (1574)  of  the  same  dynasty,  seven  to  eight  times 
greater;  at  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1635)  ten  times; 
under  the  Emperor  Kang-hsi  (1662)  of  the  present  dynasty, 
ten  and  more  times;  under  the  Emperor  Kien-lung  (1737) 
twenty  times  and  more ; in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Tao-Kwang  (1840)  eighteen  times ; at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Hien-fung  (1850)  fourteen  times;  and  at  present 
(1882)  generally  eighteen  times. 

Rev.  G.  Pabkeb  (7)  states : — 

A liang  of  gold  is  worth  [in  Kansu]  17^  liang  of  silver. 
When  the  late  Governor  Tan  was  superseded,  he  required  such 
a quantity  of  gold  that  the  price  rose  to  21^,  or  4 liang  above 
the  normal  price. 
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Dr.  S.  P.  Barchet  (16)  states: — 

Gold  is  now  seldom  found  in  silver,  since  the  natives  have 
learned  the  wet  process  of  extracting  it. 
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108.630 

142.80 

1 

160 

10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

IS 

10 

\ i> 

60 

to 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

is 

14 

m 

993 

564.4 

36.92  1 

106.00  1 
106.05  ) 

103.616 

142.860 

1=2 

600 

3,150 

Notel. 

t* 

992 

654.6 

35.93 

105.20 

103.500 

... 

... 

... 

103.27 

101.600 

148.000 

1=2 

490 

3.166 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

1=2 

490 

8.100 

... 

976 

648.2 

35.62 

106.40 

104.681 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Note  2. 

... 

102.600 

Tla.  100 

100.629 

i 

equal 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

-I 

Tla. 

106.30 

... 

970 

... 

... 

... 

101.456 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Noto3. 

... 

f 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Note  4. 

... 

970 

... 

... 

... 

102.470 

i 

1=2 

485 

3.180 

Note  6. 

... 

7 986 

... 

... 

... 

104,600 

...) 

... 

7 993 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

101.317 

... 

1 

980 

1.600 

... 

7 967 

632.0 

34.47 

109.66 

107.879 

967 

636.4 

34.76 

108.76 

106.993 

. ... 

990 

660.0 

86.29 

104.16 

102.484 

1 ... 

988 

669.0 

36.22 

104.36 

102.674 

... 

988 

648.8 

36.66 

106.29 

10A678 
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Place. 

tj 

Weight  or 
Tael. 

ProTtoce. 

Prefcctare. 

Town. 

3 

< 

UnUn*. 

1 Unun* 
1 mcA. 

( 

Wuhu  ... 

Fu  

3 

Ta'aO’ping  ... 

665.6 

36.65 

Lia-au  J 

Choa ...  - 

10 

... 

... 

^ 1 

1 

Huo'Shan  .. 

10 

M 

... 

... 

( 

Ying-chou 

Huo-ch'iu .. 

10 

n 

... 

17 

K'u-pHng 

675.0 

37.26 

( 

Kiang-ning 

(Nan-king)< 

1- 

Ts'ao-p'ing  ... 

563.7 

36.62 

17 

Ilsiang-p'ing  ... 

30^ 

652.4 

35.79 

L 

17 

... 

... 

g 

( 

8 

Ts‘ao-p‘ing  ... 

5G5.G 

36.66 

Chin-kiang 

Fu  ...  J 

i 

a 

( 

3 

Hang-p'ing  ... 

563.6 

36.51 

Soochow... 

Fu  

I 

T»‘ao.p‘ing  ... 

605.0 

36.61 

HiU-chou 

Sui-niug  .. 

11 

... 

1 

1 

666.3 

36.63 

Sung.kiang 

Shanghai  z 

1 

K‘u-p‘ing 

575. y 

37.32 

1 

1 

1 

tt 

677.6 

37.42 

( 

3 

Kuei-p'ing  ... 

660.0 

36.29 

3,1.5, 

16 

Kiaog-pMng  ... 

646.9 

35.44 

15, 

16 

T8‘ao-p*ing  ... 

568.0 

36.16 

Ning.po  ... 

Fu  ...  • 

16 

K‘u*p'iDg 

569.1 

36.88 

15 

KueUp*ing 

m 

... 

to 

L 

16 

S6u-ma*p‘ing ... 

574.6 

37.23 

S 

M • 

r 

18 

Kiang-p'ing  ... 

660.0 

36,29 

6 

18 

Ts‘ao.p‘ing  ... 

573.1 

87.13 

18 

K‘u-p*ing 

m 

580.8 

37.63 

Wfinckow 

Fu 

18 

Kuei-p‘ing  ... 

520.0 

33.69 

18 

Hsiang-p'ing ... 

564.4 

36.67 

V. 

18 

Hsiang-p‘ing ... 

579.7 

37.66 
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»ii.TU  nr  Takl. 

ivQCIVAUTr  VaU'I 

I#oral 

CuprsK  r*in. 

Xavi. 

nae- 

lMn«  zillrer 
In  e«rh  TmI. 

Ralkwiin 

Kuplne 

«qunl 

ii 

AilunI 

Tifto 

XOTCS. 

nom. 

Drain*. 

OraimiM*. 

oqaal 

IHstlam 

In  TIao. 

Tad. 

) - 
1 ... 

990 

660.0 

36.29 

104.17 

102.484 

994 

662.1 

36.42 

103.77 

102.093 

102.041 

I 

980 

1.2,50 

... 

... 

... 

... 

103.093 

1 

980 

1.200 

... 

... 

... 

103.093 

... 

... 

1 

1,000 

1.550 

m 

... 

... 

... 

146.86 

1 

974 

1.5.50  s 

Note  6. 

«L« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

974 

0.700; 

... 

990 

560.0 

36.29 

104.16 

102.484 

— 

98H 

656.7 

36.07 

104.782 

103.089 

...  1 

960  to 
99U 

... 

... 

... 

106.840 

135.32 

1 

1,000 

1.530 

Note  7. 

... 

... 

i.a 

... 

Nolo  8. 

935 

S2S.6 

33.92 

III. 10 
( 

1U9.60O 

136.00 

1 

... 

1 T t 

1 1 1 

106.83  ^ 

104.120 

> 144.10 

1 

91H) 

1.556 

x9ft 

998 

... 

104.000 

102.252 

f 

1 

997 

S68.0 

36.80 

i 

102.70 

101.970 

t 

iig»« 

991 

... 

... 

... 

105.451 

136.15 

««« 

988 

... 

... 

... 

... 

104.400 

... 

... 

561.7 

36.40 

103.88 

102.200 

140.00 

1 

1,000 

1.470 

NoteO. 

fX* 

1,000 

±m 

980 

... 

... 

... 

11 0.000 

930 

... 

... 

... 

103.700 

•M 

... 

... 

101.800 
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1 WiiAirror 

Tael. 

Province 

j Prefecture. 

Town. 

JS 

S 

1 U.43»»l 

1 

! 3 

R»u-ma-p  ing  ...'31®^ 

681.7 

37.69 

a 

IS  J 

Foochow 

Fu  ...  < 

21 

Hein-i-p‘ing 

... 

3 

21 

Hsiang-p'ing ... 

... 

... 

1 

21 

Wfin-kwang  ... 

««• 

... 

Ch‘uan'  ) 
chow  ) 

Amoy 

3 

Shih-p'ing  ...  (If2|i 

673.3 

87.15 

s 1 

Tai-pei  ... 

Tamsui 

3 

... 

675.7 

37.30 

Tai-nan  ... 

Takow...  V 

3 

676.9 

87.88 

H 1 

( 

26 

K‘u-p‘ing  ... 

580.0 

37.68 

I 

23 

G“i>d 

676.0 

37.26 

Ch‘ao-chou 

Swatow ...  < 

3 

SsQ-ma-p'ing .. . -gtgZji 

676.7 

87.37 

1 

23 

Market  ... 

680.0 

37.68 

Shao-chou 

Fu  

19 

Ssu-nia-p'ing 

... 

... 

60 

e 

( 

( 

681.0 

37.65 

Kwang-  ) 

J 

67G.0 

37.32 

“1 

Canton 

3, 19 

-■  1 

676.0 

37.26 

<8 

ohoa  \ 

574.7 

37.24 

M 

1 

Hsin*hui  ... 

19 

KiuDK-  ( 
chow  1 

Hoihow  ... 

8,30 

... 

... 

( 

3 

K'u-p‘ing  ... 

683.3 

37.79 

L 

Lien-chow 

Fakboi  ...  Z 

3 

Pu-p'ing  ...  .gfip 

575.7 

37.30 

4 

1 

3 

S8Q.ina-p‘ing...'g 

580.0 

37.68 

( 

YeODg'konp 

30 

) 

Mui'luk  ... 

30 

Kwangsi  < 

Hai-on 

30 

... 

... 

1 

Tai'pH  ng.a. 

Lungohow... 

28 

Shih-p‘ing  ...  -jjfijs 

680.0 

34.34 

i 

® / 
3 1 

Lin-an  ... 

MSng.tzQ  ... 

25 

- 

674.6 

37.22  < 

CosKA.— See  Note  16. 
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SaTca  iH  Taku 

E^nVAURT  Valdi 

Local 
TaolA  luo 
equal 

CurfBR  ('AAU. 

Ftoo- 

FlM  mir«r 

HftikwAn 

Kuplntr 

d 

Actual 

Tlao 

Kona 

Xaxs. 

TmIs  100 

m 100 

Silver 

mi  tuber 

lit  one 

Q«W. 

OrAins. 

lOrmromM. 

equal 

equal 

Dollars 

Id  Tlao 

Tael 

Dollar 

900 

S23.5 

33.91 

110.28 

108.498 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 

102.459 

... 

1 

1,000 

1.405 

) 

••• 

1,000 

• •• 

... 

103.413 

VNoIo 

1 ‘0- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1,000 

0.800 

) 

Dollar 

900 

616.0 

33.43 

111.76 

109.946 

Dollar 

900 

618.1 

83.67 

111.32 

109.622 

n 

900 

619.2 

33.64 

111.114 

109.319 

n 

900 

622.0 

33.82 

111.37 

... 

I 

1,000 

1.700 

n 

900 

617.6 

33.63 

112.716 

1 

1,000 

1.500 

j Note 
1 11. 

n 

900 

619.0 

33.63 

111.146 

109.360 

n 

900 

622.0 

33.82 

111.75 

... 

... 

... 

... 

152.00 

1 

1,000 

1.600 

f Note 

i 12- 

Dollar 

900 

622.9 

33.90 

110.40 

108.616 

( Kioe 

900 

618.4 

33.69 

112.626 

rr. 

J and 

900 

617.6 

33.63 

112.716 

f Uuild 

R 

900 

617.2 

83.62 

112.80 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

163.00 

1 

1,000 

1.600 

j Note 
i 13. 

*** 

• •• 

... 

113.762 

... 

960 

DoIUr 

900 

622.0 

33.82 

110.672 

138.89 

1 

1,000 

1.470 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

... 

... 

912 

••• 

... 

... 

««. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

922 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

936 

980 

619.4 

33.66 

... 

102.612 

138.89 

1 

994 

1.426 

t Note 
1 14. 

980 

668.0 

86.48 

108.546 

...  ( 

163.84 

\ 

980 

663.0 

36.48 

103.646 

... 

■elUng 

142.86 

1 ^ 

780 

1.500 

(Note 

X 16. 

990 

668.8 

86.86 

102.600 

...  ( 

buying 
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CURllENCY  TABLE. 


10 

Hsii^  = 

1 

Hsiin 

% 

10 

Hsiin  = 

1 

Chiin 

10 

Chiin  - — 

1 

Ai 

10 

Ai  = 

1 

Mo 

10 

Mo  = 

1 

Miao 

10 

Miao  = 

1 

Chen 

m. 

10 

Chen  = 

1 

Sha 

10 

Sha  = 

1 

Hsien 

10  Hsien  = 1 Wei  ^ 

10  Wei  = 1 Hu  ^ 

10  Hu  ==  1 Ssu 
lOSsu  =lHao^ 

10  Hao  = 1 Li  (casli). 

10  Li  = 1 Fen  ^ (candarin). 
10  Fen  = 1 Ch'ien  ^ (mace). 
10  Ch‘ien=  1 Liang  ^ (tael). 


NOTES. 

Note  1. — Note  on  Tientsin  Currency: 

Of  the  two  equivalent  values  given  for  the  Hang-p‘ing  Tael 
at  Tientsin,  the  first  (Hk.  TIs.  100=  T‘u  Tls.  105.00)  is 
the  rate  at  which  foreign  merchants  pay  duties,  the  second 
(Hk.  Tls.  100=  T‘u  Tls.  106.05)  is  the  rate  fixed  for  Chinese 
merchants  in  paying  duties. 

Note  2. — Note  on  Chefoo  Currency: 

Foreign  merchants  pay  duties  at  the  rate  of  Hk.  Tls. 
100=Ts‘ao  p‘ing  Tls.  104.40,  instead  of  the  rate  given  here, 
Ts'ao  p‘ing  Tls.  106.40. 

Note  3. — Rev.  G.  Parker  (7)  states : — 

Our  remittances  from  Hankow  are  received  in  King-pu- 
p‘ing,  and  weigh  in  the  street  shops  nearly  three  ]>er  cent 
more.  The  discrepancy  of  one  or  two  mace  is  caused  by  the 
two  slight  squeezes  at  Bank  and  Cash-shop.  The  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  Ring-yang  scale  at  Lan-chou  is  that  King- 
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yang  in  Shensi  (bat  since  the  Mahommedan  rebellion  San- 
yuen  is  the  chief  commercial  centre  in  the  north- 

west. The  Lan-chou  silver,  in  the  shape  of  “ fowls’  kidneys,” 
is  melted  at  the  Pu-cheng-ssu  Tamdn  and  is  considered  the 
very  worst  in  use ; old  lumps  and  Szechuen  silver  are  better ; 
sUver  from  Honan  is  the  best  In  re-casting  the  silver  after 
former  alloy  has  been  removed,  three  per  cent  copper  is 
added  to  ninety-seven  per  cent  purified  silver  to  make  one 
hundred  Taels.  At  Ch‘in-chou  the  chief  city  in  the 

south-east  of  the  Province  (Kansu)  this  quality  is  difficult  to 
change  except  at  a loss. 

Note  4. — Bev.  C.  F.  Hogg  (22)  states ; — 

^ (called  Ching-pn-ping.  Pu=^p  ? ) 

This  scale  takes  its  name  from  in  which 

was  formerly  the  commercial  capital  of  the  province,  but 
after  its  sack  daring  the  Mahommedan  rebellion,  the  business 
was  transferred  to  ^ jjig  )R.  The  latter  city  is  the  groat 
wholesale  mart  for  the  north-western  provinces.  The  Ching- 
yang  scale  is  in  ordinary  use  there  and  is  also  used  by 
bankers  in  Kan-su  and  Shen-si  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 
Drafts  drawn  in  Hankow  on  Si-r.gan  and  Lan-chou  banks 
are  written  in  this  scale,  though  the  currency  of  both  those 
cities  differs  considerably  from  it 

Note  5. — Mgr.  Haheb  (6)  states 
La  balance  de  Lan-tcheou  a une  difference  avec  le  Scen- 
con-fa  ^ de  24  par  mille ; 1,000  Tls.  Scen-con-fa  est 

1,024  k Lan-tcheou. 

Note  6. — Rev.  E.  T.  Williams  (17)  states: — 
l.—The  Tael. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Tael  commonly  used  in  Nankin : 
the  “ K‘u-p‘ing,”  known  also  as  “ Siieh-hwa  Yin  ” (S^ft), 
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the  “ Ts‘ao-p‘ing ” (|S  ^),  called  “Wi£n  Yin”  (i^^) 
and  the  “ Siang-p‘ing  ” ( ^ ^ ) or  “ Ti-oh‘ao  Yin  ” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  these  are  three  methods  of 
reckoning  rather  than  throe  kinds  of  Tael.  The  “ Ts'ao- 
p'ing”  is  the  standard  and  the  Tael  commonly  used  in 
Nanking.  In  “ Ts‘ao-ping  ” 100  Taels  are  100  Taels,  but  if  a 
transaction  is  conducted  in  “ K‘u-p‘ing,”  to  eveiy  100  Taels 
2 Taels  must  be  added ; that  is,  100  “ K*u-ping  ” Taels  are 
equal  to  102  “ Ts‘ao-ping.”  100  “ Siang-ping  ” are  but  98 
“ Ts‘ao-ping.”  The  “ Ts‘ao-ping  ” Tael  contains  563.72 
grains.  The  “ Siang-ping  ” is  used  in  paying  the  army  and 
the  prizes  awarded  students  at  the  semi-monthly  examinations, 
although  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  paid  in  “ K‘u-p‘ing  ” 
Taels.  My  Chinese  teacher  says,  it  is  a common  saying  among 
students  that  the  prizes  are  awarded  in  “ K‘u-p‘ing,”  the 
examining  official  pays  them  in  ‘‘  Ts‘ao-p‘ing,”  the  minor 
officials  distribute  them  in  “ Siang-p‘ing,”  and  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  student  the  Tael  has  become  a Mexican  dollar, 
which,  on  being  exchanged,  is  found  to  be  bad. 

I have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  fineness  of  the  various 
kinds  of  silver  or  the  number  of  grains  of  pure  silver  in  each 
Tael.  To  every  such  question  the  bankers  I have  asked 
answer  that  they  do  not  know.  They  determine  the  relative 
value  by  touch  and  colour,  but  say  there  is  no  established 
ratio.  No  doubt  they  are  wrong,  but  I have  not  been  able  to 
push  my  inquiries  farther. 

A Mexican  Dollar  by  weight  is  said  to  be  .74  Tael,  but  it 
does  not  of  course  exchange  at  this  rate.  At  present  it  is 
worth  but  .68  Tael.  A hundred  Taels  are  equal  to  146.86 
Dollars. 
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2.—Cath. 

All  the  Cash  used  in  this  region  are  of  one  denomination — 
about  y-jVo  of  B Tael ; but  there  is  a large  quantity  of  bad 
Cash  and  small  Cash  in  circulation. 

A Tiao  consists  of  10  strings  or  974  good  Cash  reckoned 
as  1,000.  Each  string  contains  nominally  100,  but  in  reality 
only  98  or  95.  The  95  Cash  string  is  called  a “Ti-tsz,” 
( ? ) and  is  indicated  by  a knot  on  the  end  of  the  string. 

In  every  Tiao  there  are  two  “ Ti-tsz.”  In  three  strings  or 
more  one  may  be  a “ Ti-tsz  ; ” in  seven  or  more  two  “ Ti- 
tsz  ” are  allowed. 

On  every  string  of  good  Cash  there  may  be  two  or  three 
small  Cash  or  counterfeit  Cash, — as  a matter  of  faet,  there  are 
many  more. 

These  spurious  Cash  are  called  by  various  names : “ Ts'ing- 
pau  ),  “ Hiao-p‘ien-p‘ien  “ Shui-shang- 

p'iao  ” ( ^ J;  SS  ))  B ti>in  variety,  said  to  float  on  water, 
the  “ Sha-tsz-tsz  ” ( S?  ■?:•?, ) which  contains  a great  deal  of 
sand,  and  the  “ Ngo-yen  ” ( ^ ^ ) in  whieh  the  hole  is  very 
large  and  the  coin  very  small.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  an  ancient  coin  of  the  same  name.  Other  names  are : 
“ Sui-ts‘ien  ” mm)  and  “ Lii-eheu-kw‘an  ” ( ^ ^ }£  )] 
so-called  because  much  of  this  counterfeit  Cash  was  formerly 
made  at  a place  of  this  name  in  Anhuei. 

There  is  still  another  variety  of  small  Cash,  known  as 
“ Hnng-ts‘ien  ” ( ^ because  made  of  red  copper.  It  is 
of  ancient  manufacture,  and,  although  spurious,  passes  as  good 
coin,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  copper.  As  many  as 
five  of  this  variety  may  be  found  on  each  string. 

A Mexican  Dollar  exchanges  for  1,030  good  Cash  in 
summer  and  1,080  in  winter.  A Tael  exchanges  for  iirom 
1,500  to  1,600. 
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There  are  strings,  however,  known  as  “ Yih-kiu-tih  ” 

( 64  ))  “ ‘Rh-pah-tih  ” ( Z1 A 64  ) and  “ San-ts‘lh-tih  ” 

( H 64  ))  containing  10,  20  or  30  small  to  90,  80  or  70 
large  Cash.  One  can,  of  course,  exchange  at  a much  higher 
rate  for  this  sort  of  Cash. 

At  the  pawn-shops  a Tiao  is  1,000  in  reality  as  well  as 
nominally.  No  shortage  is  allowed.  This  is  true,  too,  in  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  of  bank  discount. 

I presume  it  was  not  your  purpose  to  inquire  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  coins  or  the  inscriptions  they  bear.  There 
is  great  variety  in  this  respect,  though  most  of  the  Cash 
belongs  to  the  present  dynasty,  by  far  the  larger  part 
bearing  the  style  of  Kien-lung  (|!^  ^ ).  It  is  quite  common, 
however,  to  find  coins  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  issued  by  old-time  rebel  kings.  It  seems 
strange  to  a foreigner  to  find  coins  two  hundred  years  old  in 
general  circulation,  but  to  be  able  to  handle  coins  of  the  tenth 
century  in  this  matter-of-fact  way  is  simply  marvellous. 
To  the  Chinese  collector,  of  course,  with  his  coins  of  two 
thousand  years  ago,  these  seem  quite  modern.  Most  of  the 
light,  thin  cash  mentioned  above  as  the  “ Sbui-shang-p‘iao 
ija±u)  boar  the  style  “ Kwang  Chung  T‘ung  Pao,”  are 
of  unknown  date,  and  are  said  to  be  of  foreign  coinage.'* 

In  using  large  quantities  of  these  small  Cash,  1,000  “ Hung 
Ts'ien  ” best  quality  will  pass  for  900  Cash ; of  medium 
grade  1,000  are  equal  to  800,  and  of  poorest  quality  1,000 
are  reckoned  but  700  good  Cash.  Of  the  “Ts‘ing-pau” 
there  are  three  grades,  rated  respectively  at  600,  700  and  800 
Cash  per  1,000.  There  are  three  grades  of  the  “ Hiao-p‘ien-  , 
p'ien  ” also  which  pass  for  450,  500  and  550  per  1,000,  and 
two  grades  of  the  “ Sha-tsz’-tsz’  ” which  command  400  and 
500  cash  per  1,000. 

> These  are  Annamite,— H.  B.  M. 
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4.  — Spanish  Dollar. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  currency  just  mentioned,  the 
Spanish  Dollar  is  also  very  commonly  used,  its  value 
compared  with  that  of  the  Mexican  Dollar  being  as  10  to  8, 
that  is,  8 Spanish  Dollars  are  equal  to  10  Mexicans.  The 
Spanish  Dollar  exchanges  here  for  from  1,200  to  1,300  Cash. 
Going  north  from  Nanking  into  the  interior  it  is  difficult  to 
use  the  Mexican.  Its  exchange  value  falls  as  low  as  900 
Cash,  but  the  Spanish  Dollar  is  in  demand  in  these  districts. 

5.  — Hang  Yin. 

A variety  of  silver  used  here,  though  for  certain  special 
purposes  only,  is  the  “ Hang  Yin  ” ( ® ). 

This  too,  however,  is  simply  a method  of  reckoning.  A 
Tael  of  the  “ Hang  Yin  ” is  but  700  Cash.  Its  use  seems 
confined  to  the  payment  of  marriage  and  funeral  directors 
and  yamen  runners. 

Note  7. — Rev.  P.  Gain  (11)  states : — 

Voici  la  valeur  r^elle  du  Tiao  dans  la  prefecture  (Sui-ning): — 
au  Tong-shan-hien  1 tiao  vaut  988  sapeques 
Soei-ning-hien  ,,  „ 994  ,, 

Sou-tsien-hien  „ „ 992  „ 

Pei-tcheou  „ „ 992  „ 

Fang-hien  „ „ 988  „ 

Pei-hien  ,,  ,,  988  ,, 

Tang-shan-hien  „ „ 992  ,, 

Note 8. — Rev.  P.  Hoang  (1)  states: — 

The  Provincial  Treasurer’s  paying  weight  for  the  K‘u-p‘ing 
Tael  is  37.32  grammes,  and  his  receiving  weight  37.42 
grammes. 

One  Ts‘ao-p‘ing  Tael  of  silver  in  1736  was  worth  700 
copper  cash,  in  1780  was  worth  900  cash,  in  1796  was  worth 
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1,400  cash,  in  1853  was  worth  2,000  cash,  and  is  now  worth 
from  1,500  to  1,700  cash. 

Traders  travelling  to  other  regions  on  business  nsnallj 
take  with  them  a balance  ^ ^ of  their  own  district, 
or  a small  steel-yard  or  a hundred  cash  previously 

weighed  by  the  scales  of  their  own  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  the  weights  in  vogue  elsewhere. 

Note  9. — Dr.  D.  J.  Macgowan  (18)  states : — 

Ts‘ao-p‘ing  Tael  is  used  in  markets  and  all  ordinary 
transactions. 

K‘u-p‘ing  Tael  „ ,,  ,,  paying  taxes. 

Hsiang-p'ing  fjg  ^ Tael  „ ,,  ,,  volunteers  — called 

htiang,  because  Hupeh  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  China’s 
extemporised  forces. 

Chiang-p‘ing  Tael  is  used  in  dealings  with  Ningpo  merchants. 

Kuei-p‘ing  Tael  (Arue{=usage)  used  in  the  Shanghai  trade ; 
the  “ usage  ” consists  in  discounting  98  taels=100. 

Hsiang-p‘ing  ^ ^ Tael  (.H«tan^<=rations)  is  used  to  pay 
regular  troops. 

Note  10. — Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  (21)  states,  respecting  Foo- 
chow : — 

The  Hsin-i-p‘ing  Tael  is  worth  2.4  per  cent  and  the 
Hsiang-p‘ing  Tael  8.3  per  cent  less  than  the  K‘n-p‘ing 
Tael.  The  K‘u-p‘ing  Tael  being  a definite  weight  in  avoirdu- 
pois, any  one  can  calculate  for  himself  the  weight  of  the  others. 
The  Hsiang-p‘ing  was  introduced  during  the  Rebellion  and  is 
only  used  for  paying  the  soldiers.  For  sales  of  land  only,  an 
imaginary  tael,  called  W5n-kwang,  is  used,  and  is  alwaj's 
worth  8(X)  largo  cash ; this  is  to  guard  against  variations  in  the 
silver  market,  and  has  no  other  practical  exchange  significance. 
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Note  11. — Kev.  J.C.  Gibson  (23)  states,  respecting  Swatow.: — 
No  distinction  is  made  among  the  various  foreign  dollars 
in  circulation  as  to  the  fineness  of  the  silver.  The  Japanese 
Yen  is  now  the  popular  favourite,  on  account  of  its  uniformity 
in  weight  In  small  transactions  it  is  sometimes  accepted  as 
equal  to  Taels  0.72  without  weighing.  But  the  Japanese  Yen, 
Mexican,  Carolus,  and  American  trade  dollars,  and  the 
French  Piastre  de  Commerce  are  all  taken  alike  by  weight 
without  distinction  as  to  purity. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  (No.  6)  because  all 
dollars  here  are  chopped,  and  no  two  are  alike  in  weight 
The  standard  $1  Mexican=Taels  0.723  or  upwards  is  only  in  use 
with  foreigners.  In  native  transactions  the  Swatow  standard 
is  51=Taels  0.70  according  to  the  but  there  is  also 

another  standard  in  use,  called  the  iff  iff,  according  to  which 
Taels  0.694  is  taken  as  one  dollar.  In  the  country.  Taels  0.68 
is  a common  standard  weight  for  the  dollar. 

Note  12. — Kev.  C.  Bone  (19)  states,  respecting  Shao-ehou : — 
At  present  the  Tael  is  994  ; an  old  scale  was  992 ; but  now 
those  who  sell  pork,  wood,  paper  and  tobacco  use  a Tael  worth 
only  991.  If  1,000  equal  pure  silver,  the  silver  in  general  use 
equals  900,  and  100  must  be  added  if  it  were  to  be  melted 
fine,  and  given  to  the  mandarins.  But  there  is  a silver  said 
to  be  in  use  which,  if  1,000  equal  perfect,  can  be  reckoned  at 
960,  so  that  it  will  be  perfect  if  40  only  is  added.  If  K‘u- 
p‘ing  is  worth  100,  and  that  is  perfect,  the  general  currency 
must  add  from  6 to  10  Taels  according  to  its  pureness. 

Note  13. — Kev.  C.  Bone  (19)  states,  respecting  Hsin>hni:  — 
I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  are  any  special 
names  for  the  different  Taels,  except  the  perfect  Tael,  which  is 
called  £ € This  is  the  ancient  Tael  and  the  ideal.  In 
business,  Mexican  dollars  are  used  or  broken  dollars,  and  the 
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“ touch  ” of  the  silver  will  of  course  depend  on  the  touch  of 
the  original  dollars.  There  are  however  three  kinds  of  Tael 
in  general  use,  and  called  after  the  business-people  among 
whom  they  obtain : — 

0.  In  banks,  warehouses,  and  retail  shops  in  which  com,  oil 
and  rice  are  sold,  the  Tael  is  reckoned  at  997  instead 
of  1,000. 

h.  The  tobacconist’s  Tael  is  998  instead  of  1,000. 
c.  In  purchase  of  land  or  houses  the  perfect  Tael  £ {S 
is  used,  which  is  1,000  or  even  slightly  over. 

About  10  Taels  (sometimes  a little  more,  sometimes  a little 
less)  must  be  added  to  local  Taels  100  to  make  them  equal 
to  the  Government  or  ideal  Tael. 

Note  14. — Mr.  A.  Agassiz  (28)  states : — 

French  dollars,  which  occasionally  find  their  way  to  Lnng- 
chow  from  Tonkin,  are  worth  from  five  to  eight  cash  each 
more  than  the  other  dollars.  [ N.  B.  — The  weight  gi  ven  for  the 
Lungchow  Tael  seems  doubtful,  but  I have  no  means  of 
checking  it. — H.B.M.] 

Note  15. — Mr.  A.  P.  Happer  (25)  states,  respecting  Mengtzu : — 
(1)  The  sycee  most  current  in  Mengtzu  is  the  Chieh  Ting 
(MU),  more  commonly  known  as  the  Pai-fang 
ingot.  When  laid  flat  on  a sheet  of  paper  and  traced  with  a 
pencil,  it  has  eight  curvilinear  linos — a figure  not  unlike 
certain  brass  pieces  inserted  in  wood  to  protect  key-holes  in 
foreign  articles  of  furniture.  The  thickness  of  the  ingot,  at 
the  two  ends,  is  considerably  reduced  by  the  impression  of  the 
smelter’s  chop  stamped  on  the  face  of  it,  so  in  that  aspect  of 
it,  the  ingot  might  be  likened  to  Faber’s  double-ended  erasers 
with  the  comers  of  the  rubber  worn  round.  The  same  stamp 
is  lightly  impressed  on  the  middle  section  too.  In  weight  the 
pieces  vary  from  two  taels  up  to  five  taels. 
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(2)  The  Hii  ssu  hsiao  k‘o  ting  (j^  called  collo- 

quially the  Mu  chi  k'‘o  (#  ^ |^),  is  a small  ingot  weighing 
from  a few  mace  up  to  nearly  two  taels.  In  shape  it  is  like  a 
narrow  oblong  cup  with  spiral  lines  on  the  top,  not  unlike  the 
lines  in  the  skin  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  human  thumb. 

(3)  In  shape  like  No.  2,  but  purer  in  the  quality  of  the 

silver,  and  cast  in  ingots  of  five  taels  and  flfty  taels  weight,  is 
the  Hsi  ssii  hsiao  pao  gin  (iW  ^ called  also  the 

Lao  ts‘ao  iBtn  gin  ^ ^).  These  two  kinds  of  sycee 

have  a limited  circulation  in  Mengtzu,  but  they  are  known 
throughout  the  province.  The  latter  is  much  sought  after  by 
the  aborigines  becaufie  of  its  purity. 

(4  to  6)  The  Ch‘uan  (/||)  Kuang  ( j|)  and  Mo  (§)  ingots 
are  seen  here  occasionally.  The  Mo  ingot  is  Tonkinese  sycee, 
and  is  so  called  because  it  resembles,  in  shape,  a stick  of 
India  ink. 

As  each  i)rovince  has  its  own  K‘u-pHng  tael  of  pure  silver, 
I give  as  the  standard  of  comparison  the  Kwan-ping 
On  our  Kwan-ping  scales,  brought  from  Canton,  Hk. 
taels  100=Mtz.  taels  101.4775.  The  equivalent  in  value 
depends  upon  the  touch  of  the  silver.  The  figures,  as  given, 
are  only  approximate,  because  the  scales  in  the  city  difler. 

Mtz.  Tls.  100=^153.84  when  selling  dollars,  but  only 
;$142.85  when  buying  them.  In  other  words,  ,^100.00  will 
only  exchange  for  Mtz.  Tls.  65.00  of  Pai-fang  silver  when 
parting  with  them,  but  it  will  take  Mtz.  Tls.  70.00  to 
repurchase  them. 

The  same  rates  are  quoted  for  the  French  Tonkinese 
dollars,  but  neither  they  nor  the  Mexican  are  current  here. 

Note  16. — Mr.  T.  E.  Hallikax  (27)  states  of  Seoul,  Corea: — 

The  only  coin  in  currency  amongst  the  natives  is  the 
bronze  cash,  and  the  value  of  this  in  Mexican  or  Japanese 
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dollars  varies  every  day,  from  1,200  to  2,000  cash  per  dollar. 
Amongst  the  higher  class  of  traders,  the  Japanese  silver 
dollar  is  a favourite,  while  owing  to  having  been  largely  taken 
in  with  spurious  Me.xicans  by  Chinese  adventurers,  the 
Mexican  dollar  is  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  and 
disfavour,  and  is  consequently  most  difficult  to  pass.  Chinese 
sycee  is  also  current  in  Corea,  but  the  precise  value  in 
e.xchange  is  difficult  to  state,  owing  to  the  variation  in  the 
value  of  cash.  Very  recently  Japanese  Bank  notes  and 
Government  notes  have  come  into  favour  among  the  higher 
class  of  Corean  merchants  in  Seoul  and  the  ports  only.  Some 
time  ago  the  Corean  Mint  succeeded  in  coining  a few  Corean 
silver  dollars,  but  these  first  specimens  (a  few  thousand) 
went  into  the  Palace,  probably  for  ornaments  for  the  King’s 
wives,  and  then  the  coining  was  stopped.  So  that  at  present 
we  have  in  Corea  as  native  coins  only  the  common  cash,  and 
as  a foreign  medium,  Japanese  silver  dollars  and  paper 
money.  Mexican  dollars  are  now  rarely  seen.  Eight  or 
ten  years  ago  the  Corean  Government  coined  a limited 
quantity  of  pure  silver  coins  of  three  denominations,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  set  of  throe  coins  being  about  ,$1.10. 
These,  however,  in  1883  and  1884,  were  mostly  bought  up 
by  the  Japanese  Bank,  sent  to  Osaka,  and  recoined.  The 
few  remaining  were  bought  by  private  individuals  as 
curiosities. 

Note  17. — Rev.  F.  P.  Gilman,  having  recently  made  an 
overland  trip  from  Macao  to  Hainan,  through  Yan-ping, 
Yeong-kong,  Tin-pak,  Mui-luk,  Liu-chow,  crossing  the 
straits  opposite  Hoihow,  writes  (November  1889) : — 

“At  Yeong-kong  a dollar  sold  for  only  912  cash.  At 
Mui-luk  a dollar  brought  922  cash.  The  dollar  increased  in 
value  as  we  neared  Hainan.  At  Hai-on,  oppiaite  Hoihow, 
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it  was  936  cash,  and  at  Hoihow  about  960  cash.  Every- 
where they  said  the  dollar  had  fallen  in  value,  from  100  to 
200  cash  during  the  previous  eight  months.” 

Note  18. — Regarding  Shensi  and  Kansu,  Rev.  C.  F.  Hooo 
(22)  states : — 

Only  the  ordinary  ® in  Shensi  and  Kansu.  Some- 
times ^ -f*  cash  are  found,  but  they  are  used  simply  as 
common  cash.  In  Lanehou  m ^ a tiao  is= 1,000  cash. 
^ ^ ^ (i.e.,  96  per  100),  each  thousand  cash  being  short  6, 
extra.  The  number  of  ti  ts:  varies  with  the 

hsiens. 

In  Si-ngan(W^;U)^®a^  is  used,  t.e.,  one  tiao= 
500  cash.  In  (Kansu)  the  tiao  has  this  value. 

In  ill  )R  (Shensi)  “A^  is  used,  i.e.,  one  tiao^ 
800  cash.  In  (Shensi)  and  ^ (Kansu)  the  tiao 

=1,000  cash.  The  1,000  cash  tiao  is  known  as  or 

^ The  500  cash  tiao  as  jj>,  or  ^ and 

are  sometimes  used  of  the  poorer,  small  cash,  but  they  are 
used  in  this  ease  with  reference  to  quantity.  In  some  other 
districts  in  Shensi  ( ^ ^ j^.  for  instance)  the  tiao= 
700  cash.  The  ^ of  whatever  kind,  is  also  called 
From  experience  in  several  provinces,  I should  say  that  the 
local  tael  averages  1,500  cash  in  value  all  the  year  round. 
In  Han  Chung  it  has  sunk  to  1,100  odd,  and  risen  to  close 
on  1,900.  The  demand  for  cash  at  the  New  Year  increases 
its  value.  In  Han  Chung  and  Si-ngan  the  price  of  silver 
is  usually  between  1,500  and  1,600  cash.  In  Lanehou  from 
1,450  to  1,550.  Rain,  examinations,  and  the  opium  season 
increase  the  demand  for  cash  and  so  raise  its  price. 

The  following  note  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Emens,  of  the  U.S. 
Consulate-General,  Shanghai,  was  received  after  the  tables 
on  pp.  58-63  were  printed  : — 
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The  name  of  the  tael  current  in  Shanghai  is  ^ ^ or 
Each  tael  contains  .98  pure  silver.  Shanghai  Tael  1.1114  is 
equivalent  locally  to  one  K‘u-p‘ing  or  Hai-kwan  tael. 

The  relation  of  the  Me.vican  Dollar  to  the  local  tael  is  a 
fluctuating  one,  the  rate  of  exchange  being  fixed  at  the  ^ ^ 
a Si  <laily. 

The  average  value  of  a Mexican  Dollar  may  be  put  at 
Taels  .73.  The  “cash”  current  at  Slianghai  are  from  the 
various  provinces  with  a percentage,  probably,  10  per 
cent,  of  Japanese  cash. 

The  term  tiao  is  not  usually  employed,  but  the  word  for 
thousand  is  used  in  its  stead.  In  ordinary  business  transac- 
tions 99  cash  are  counted  as  lOO.  Only  in  a is  a full 

string  of  one  hundred  cash  given.  One  Mexican  Dollar  buys 
from  1,020  to  1,200  cash,  according  to  the  market  demand 
for  one  or  the  other. 


PAPER  MONEY. 


Cash  notes  are  common  in  many  parts  of  tho  Empire,  and 
are  extensively  used  from  their  convenience.  See  es]jecially 
the  memorials  of  the  Governor  of  Kirin  given  in  tho  A^ortA- 
China  Herald,  Vol.  XLII,  page  175,  and  Vol.  XLIII,  page 
50.  Silver  notes,  except  those  of  the  foreign  banks,  are  not 
used  at  all.  The  remarks  of  the  various  contributors  on  this 
subject  are  abstracted  as  follows : — 

SHftNG-KiNQ: — Newchwang.  Mr.  W.  B.  Russell  (29) 
states : — 

Cash  notes  are  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  about 
3,000,000  tiaos  or  300,000  taels.  The  reason  why  they  are 
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so  cheerfully  accepted  in  the  market,  is  because  they  are 
convenient  to  be  carried  and  no  exchange  of  debased  cash  is 
to  be  made. 

No  Bank  notes  or  cheques  are  used  locally. 

Chihli  : — Peking  and  Tientsin  : — 

Cash  notes  are  in  common  use. 

t>HANTUNO: — Chi-nan-fii.  Rev.  G.  Reid  (5)  states : — 

Cash  notes  may  be  used  within  a distance  of  100  li,  being 
accepted  by  salt-dealers  and  some  of  the  shop-keepers.  In 
the  city  they  are  accepted,  if  from  reliable  shops. 

Supposing  that  by  “ Bank  Notes  ” is  meant  something 
other  than  “ Cash  Notes,”  I would  s.iy  that  such  are  used  as 
cheques  only.  In  this  city  there  are  large  exchange-shops, 
where  cheques  from  Shanghai,  Peking,  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  may  be  exchanged  for  silver,  or  whore  such 
cheques  may  be  purchased  for  other  places. 

Shansi  : — Lu-an-fu.  Rev.  M.  Poell  (20)  states : — 

Cash  notes  are  used  of  denominatious  from  500  to  5,000 
cash ; they  are  the  same  as  those  I have  .seen  in  other 
provinces.  Silver  notes  are  not  used. 

Shensi  | ^ p states:- 

Ka.vsu  ) 

In  Si-ngan,  paper  notes,  value  1,000  (f.e.  500)  and  2,000 
{Le.  1,000)  cash,  are  issued  and  largely  used.  Spurious 
notes  are  afloat  in  quantities,  so  that  neighbouring  money- 
shops  are  usually  appealed  to  before  the  notes  change  hands. 
In  Lanchon,  paper  notes  equivalent  to  1,000  cash  (actual 
value)  are  largely  used  also. 

In  Han  Chung,  oil-cloth  notes  are  used, — value  1,000  cash. 
Different  hsiens  and  large  towns  in  this  and  other  fus  also  issue 
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notes.  The  Han  Chung  fu  notes  present  quite  a creditable 
appearance,  are  stout,  of  a yellowish  brown  color,  and  are  oiled 
after  signature  or  rather  after  value  and  cipher  have  been 
inserted ; these  appear  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  “ signa- 
ture ” in  Chinese  bank  notes.  Banks  sometimes  shut  their 
doors,  but  the  notes  of  established  houses  are  readily  accepted 
without  reference.  Silver  drafts  may  be  given  in  payment 
for  goods.  They  are  always  payable  to  bearer  ^ ^ 
A,  M HE  S notwithstanding  that  there  maybe  no  in- 
timation of  the  fact  in  the  document  itself  and  that  the  payee’s 
name  may  be  inserted  in  full.  A special  clause  has  been 
added  at  times  by  some  of  the  Hankow  bankers,  in  drafts 
made  payable  to  foreigners.  JE  3^  0 is  interpreted  relatively, 
the  standard  being  the  ® ® of  the  place  on  which  the 

draft  is  drawn. 


Rev.  G.  Pakker  (7)  states: — 

Both  oil-cloth  and  paper  cash  notes  are  used.  No  official 
control  is  exerci.scd  as  to  their  issue. 

Panics  sometimes  occur  at  the  closing  of  several  money- 
shops.  The  first  from  swindling,  others  in  consequence  of  the 
run  on  their  bullion  in  ca.shing  notes.  For  the  issue  of  silver 
drafts,  m 1^  ^ J6)i  If,  ^ 1!  ft  are  the  three  Chinese 

bankers  that  have  agencies  in  Kansu ; Lanchou  all  three, 
Kanchuu  two,  Liangchou  and  Suchou  one  each.  Chinchou 
formerly  had  an  office,  but  it  has  been  closed  since  the 
Rebellion. 


Mgr.  F.  H.  Hamer  (6)  states,  respecting  Kansu : — 

Pas  en  usage  dans  la  plus  grande  partio  de  la  province. 
(Cash  notes). 

Negative.  (Silver  notes). 
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KiaRgsd  : — Nanking.  Bev.  E.  T.  Williams  (17)  states: — 
The  use  of  paper  money  is  very  common  in  Nanking, 
especially  of  the  300,  400,  500  and  1,000  cash  notes,  called 
“ P‘iao-tsz,”  ^).  These  are  very  well  engraved,  and 
printed  on  good,  strong  paper  in  red  and  blue  inks.  A note 
of  ordinary  size  is  7|  inches  long  and  4^  inches  wide.  The 
design  consists  of  a border,  usually  made  up  (largely)  of  human 
figures.  One  before  me,  as  I write,  has  a border  composed  of 
characters  and  scenes  from  some  ancient  drama.  Within  this 
is  a second  border,  consisting  of  an  e.xtract  from  the  classics 
in  very  small  type.  Inclosed  by  these  borders  is  an  oblong 
space  containing  the  name  of  the  bank,  its  location,  the  value 
of  the  note,  its  number  and  date  and  the  mark  or  style  (fj) 
of  the  bank.  Before  being  put  in  circulation  the  note  must 
also  bear  the  groat  seal  of  the  bank  upon  its  face.  Each 
person  too,  as  the  note  passes  through  his  hands,  adds  his  pri- 
vate mark,  so  that  it  soon  becomes  defaced.  There  are  also 
2,000,  5,000  and  even  100,000  cash  “ p‘iao-tsz,”  but  these 
are  not  so  common.  Notes  for  50,  100  and  200  cash,  printed 
upon  red  paper  and  called  “ T‘iao-tsz  ” (j^  ■f)  are  used  at 
New  Year,  chiefly  for  presents  to  children  and  servants.  At 
other  times  they  are  rarely  seen.  The  small  foreign  silver 
pieces  are  slowly  taking  the  place  of  these.  Silver  notes  are 
used  in  trade,  but  not  to  any  great  amount.  Their  use  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  merchants  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another. 

Shanghai  : — Mr.  W.  S.  Emens  writes : — 

Cash  notes  or  paper  money  promising  to  pay  copper  cash 
are  not  used  in  Shanghai.  Mexican  Dollar  notes  and  Tael 
notes  issued  by  the  European  Banks  are  used  extensively  by 
natives. 
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Hsu-CHOU-fu.  Rev.  L.  Gain  (11)  states: — 

Les  billets  de  banque  abondent.  Les  principaux  bourns  eu 
emetteat  tous  des  difFerents  qui  n’ont  cours  que  daas  un  rayon 
assez  restraint  et  perdent  de  leur  valeur  on  passant  dans  une 
autre  localite.  Ils  ont  la  valeur  nominale  d'un  tiao  ou  Tchoan, 
toujours  payable  en  grandes  sap^ques. 

On  ferait  une  belle  collection  des  ces  billets  de  banque,  vrais 
petits  chefs-d’oeuvre  d’imprimerie.  J’en  ai  plus  de  50  espcces 
entre  les  mains. 

Chekiang:  Ningpo.  Mr.  T.  F.  Pettus  (15)  states: — 

Cash  notes  iasued  by  firms  whose  credit  stands  high  are  in 
general  use  among  the  merchants  for  all  amounts,  and  in 
many  cases  preferred  to  silver.  When  cashed  a premium  of 
i°/o  generally  charged,  and  in  some  cases  l°/o  to  2'’/„. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Baiichet  (16)  states: — 

Paper  money,  as  a universal  and  unquestioned  tender,  is 
unknown  in  Ningpo,  but  wholesale  dealers  {e.g.  fishmongers) 
will  give  notes,  ^ payable  10  days  after  issue,  which 
are  readily  taken  instead  of  money,  for  they  can  be  cashed  by 
bearer  at  any  time.  Shops  also  issue  cash  or  promissory 
notes,  but  these  will  not  bo  paid  tilt  they  fall  due  (usually 
from  10  to  40  days).  Cash  notes  issued  by  small  firms  are 
risky  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  before  they  fall  due. 
The  greatest  risk  is  incurred  where  parties  borrow  the  name 
and  credit  of  other  firms,  issuing  cash  notes  in  their  name. 
It  often  happens  that  when  such  cash  notes  fall  due  they  are 
not  even  then  paid  in  hard  cash  but  in  cash  notes  on  some- 
body else  and  again  on  somebody  else  till  the  last  holder 
finds  himself  the  loser.  It  is  probably  owing  to  such 
experience  that  cash  notes  are  endorsed  or  verified,  and  when 
cash  notes  change  hands  reference  is  made  to  the  original  party 
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issuing  them,  to  have  them  again  verified.  This  involves  a 
great  loss  of  time  and  makes  most  people  prefer  cash.  When 
it  is  wished  to  have  the  amount  paid  into  a bank  or  other  firm, 
a small  deduction  is  made  (from  5 to  10  cash  in  the  dollar). 
Bank  notes  are  not  used  otherwise  than  as  cheques. 

WfiNcHow.  Dr.  Macgowan  (18)  states  : — 

Paper  money  circulates  to  a very  limited  extent.  Cash 
notes  are  issued  by  a few  traders,  and  cheques  by  bankers, 
yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  perform  the  function  of  money 
as  a circulating  medium. 

Fukien:  Foochow.  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  (21)  states: — 

Cash  notes  or  ch^ien-p‘iao,  S!  for  100>  200,  300  cash  are 
called  p‘iao-t‘iao,  mm-,  for  400,  500,  600  they  are  called 
hsiao-pHao,  ijt  There  are  no  others  but  for  thousands, 
from  one  to  ten,  called  ta-p‘iao,  ^ 

A cheque  is  called  clii~ch'‘ien,  tsz-t‘iao,  ( ^ ). 

Bank  notes  range  from  one  tael  to  two  thousand  taels, 
and  are  called  yin-pHao,  ^ 

Taiwan  : Takow.  Mr.  Mak  Szeche  (26)  states  : — 

No  cash  notes  or  paper  money  of  any  kind  used  here. 
Bank  notes  are  not  used  by  natives.  They  all  use  dollars  in 
silver. 

Kwangtung  : Swatow.  Mr.  L.  Grunaueb  (24)  states  : — 
There  is  no  paper  money  in  Swatow  representing  cash. 
Bank  notes  are  a new  invention ; their  use  commenced 
certainly  not  before  last  year.  The  circulation  is  not  large, 
and  is  restricted  to  the  port. 

Shao-chow-fu.  Rev.  C.  Bone  (19)  states : — 

Bankers’  cheques  are  used  as  money  orders  to  and  from  the 
Provincial  city  ^ ^ (Canton). 
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Hsin-hdi.  Rev.  C.  Bone  (19)  states 
Paper  money  not  used  now,  but  said  to  have  been  used 
during  the  Ming  dynasty. 

Hongkong  Bank  notes  are  used,  and  will  pass  at  par  in 
business  transactions,  but  if  changed  at  a money-changer’s  or 
a bank,  one  fan  (100  fan=l  Leung)  will  be  deducted. 

Pakhoi. — Paper  money,  Chinese  or  foreign,  not  used. 

KwaNosi  : Lungchow.  Mr.  A.  Agassiz  (28)  states  : — 

Cash  notes  and  bank  notes  not  used. 

YdnnaN  : MSngtzu.  Mr.  A.  P.  Happeb,  jr.  (25)  states  : — 
There  are  no  cash  notes  in  Mdngtzu.  There  is  no  bank  in 
the  city. 
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* Note  S.  f Note  8.  J Note  4. 
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• Note  6.  t Note  6.  t Note  7.  § Note  8. 

For  information  relating  to  King-kuo*fu  and  Kwang-ti^-chou  in  the  province  of  Anhuei 
See  ^ote  10,  page  89. 
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WEIGHT  TABLE. 


16  Liang  ^ (tael)  = 1 Chin  Jf  (catty). 
100  Chin  = 1 Tan  fg  (picul). 

For  weights  in  subdivision  of  Liang,  see  Currency. 


NOTES. 


Note  1. — Rev.  H.  P.  Perkins  (4)  states : — 

The  common  one  [in  Lin-ch‘ing-chou]  about  which  every- 
one knows  is  the  catty  of  16  taels,  and  called  the  thirty-five 
( H + jS.  65  )>  because  using  this  catty  ten  strings  of  cash 
weigh  35  catties  Jf.  The  cash  has  49  coins  for  one 
hundred,  which  gives  490  coins  to  the  tiao  or  string.  Using 
my  weighing  pole  (which  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  any 
other,  for  I can  find  no  standard)  I find  that  this  string  of 
cash  weighs  54  taels=65.5  U.S.  oz.,  which  gives  one  catty 
=.=19.41  U.S.  oz.  There  are  also  at  least  two  other  catties, 
i.e.,  the  34  and  36,  of  which  the  explanation  is  as  of  the  35. 
I find  that  in  the  cotton  hong  they  use  the  34  (which  they 
call  the  ^ ) for  buying  and  the  35  for  .selling. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  (5)  states  : — 

In  Chi-nan-fu  there  are  three  kinds  of  weight  for  catty  in 
common  use,  one  called  the  “ three  catty  four  tael  scale  ” 
one  the  “ three  catty  scale  ” 

third  the  “ three  catty  six  tael  scale  ” (^  if  ^ IB  ^)-  The.se 
names  are  given  by  weighing  one  tiao  [490]  of  the  Chi-nan- 
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fu  cash,  this  being  taken  as  a basis  or  standard  of  com- 
parison. Of  these,  one  catty  of  the  first,  or  “three-four” 
weight,  is  equal  to  20  ounces  avoirdupois ; the  catty  of  the 
second,  or  “ three-catty  ” weight,  is  equal  to  22  ounces ; and 
the  catty  of  the  third,  or  “ three-six  ” weight,  is  equal  to 
18.72  ounces.  The  one  generally  used  is  the  first  named,  or 
“ three-four  ” weight. 

[.?T.S. — In  connection  with  these  two  notes,  the  fact  is 
notable  that  according  to  the  Imperial  Decree  of  1886 
ordering  new  coinage  of  cash,  the  weight  of  the  cash  is  one 
mace,  and  this  weight  was  adhered  to  in  Shantung.  On  this 
basis  10  cash  weigh  1 tael,  and  490  cash  weigh  49  taels, 
equal  to  3 catties  1 tael.  Of  what  scale  this  was,  I do  not 
know  (K‘u-p‘ing  I suppose) — and  it  is  loft  to  the  reader  to 
make  his  deductions. — H.B.M.] 

Note  2. — Mgr.  Hamer  (6)  states: — 

Ici  [Kansu]  on  compte  pour  un  tan  ^ la  charge  d’une 
mule,  240  livres  [catties].  Un  char  transporto  5 tan. 

Note  3. — Rev.  E.  T.  Williams  (17)  states: — 

1.  Kin. — The  ordinary  Catty  or  Kin  used  in  Nanking 
consists  of  16  Liang  (S))  1 Liang  being  equal  to  1.2885 
ounces  avoirdupois.  This  is  known  as  “ Ts'ao  Fah  ” 
(WS)'  We  have  also  the  “ Su  Fah ”(  ^ ^ ) in  which 
either  14.4  Liang  or  15.3  Liang  equal  1 kin.  The  “ Su 
Fah  ” is  used  in  buying  raw  cotton,  metals,  certain  kinds  of 
fruit  and  bread.  Another  sort  of  kin  contains  18  Liang,  and 
is  used  in  sale  of  certain  oils  as  the  “ Ma  yiu  ” ( 31  ) »nd 

the  “ Teu  yiu”  ($  jft  ) and  other  articles. 

3. — The  Liang. — The  Tael  or  Liang  (®)  of  commerce  is 
identical  with  the  Tael  of  currency,  and  although  the  Kin 
varies,  the  Liang  remains  the  same. 
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Additionnal  weights  are  : — 

5 Sz’  (fif.)  = 1 Sheh  m)- 

A double  Sheh  = 1 Slung  (?}■),  not  the  same  as 
the  measure  of  capacity  which  is  known  by  this 
character.  This  is  used  in  weighing  yarns. 
80  Threads  (1$)  also  equal  1 Shing  or  Skein. 
24  Scruples  (|J)  = 1 Liang. 

1.5  Liang  = 1 Tsieh  (^). 

Double  Tsieh  = 1 Kii  (^). 

Double  Kii  = 1 TsMang  (^). 

or  1 Hwan  (iS). 

6 Liang  also  = 1 Chw‘en  (j|[ ). 

1 Great  Half-ounce  ( S ) = 1 Kiiin  (^). 

10  Kiiin  = 1 Hwan  (iS)- 

2 Hwan  4 Kiiin  = 1 Kin. 

24  Liang  = 1 Yih  (^). 

Many  of  these  weights  are  used  only  in  the  yamen. 

Note  4. — Rev.  P.  Hoang  (1)  states: — 

This  catty  [Hui-kuan,  or  Guild  catty,  of  527.21  grammes] 
is  in  use  in  Shanghai,  in  the  Guild  House  of  which  place  is 
kept  a mass  of  copper,  called  ffl,,  the  weight  of  which 
equals  122  cattles  of  the  said  scale,  and  which  serves  to 
rectify  steelyards  of  this  scale. 

Note  5. — Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  (21)  states  with  respect  to 
Foochow : — 

The  scale  of  commerce  is  three-fourths  that  of  the  standard, 
for  all  articles  but  rice.  The  standard  is  the  K‘u-p‘ing 
ounce  of  silver.  Thus  100  catties  of  anything  but  rice  are 
75  catties  weight  in  silver.  This  is  called  the  Hung-hua-ch‘6ng 
and  is  always  used  unless  you  ask  for  the  standard 
and  pay  prices  in  proportion. 
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Note  6. — The  Rev.  J.  C.  Gibson,  of  Swatow  (23)  states  : — 

There  is  a considerable  variety  of  standards.  Tlie  usual  one 
for  small  transactions  is  the  H iff  of  16  taels  to  the  catty. 
For  larger  dealings  the  i|It  M ^ ^ used,  according  to 
which  the  catty  weighs  20  taels. 

Formerly  there  wore  at  least  three  standards  in  use  by  small 
dealers  in  Swatow,  making  the  catty  = 12  taels,  14  taels,  and 
16  taels  respectively.  The  local  petty  Mandarin,  a num- 
ber of  years  ago,  fixed  a uniform  scale  of  16  taels  to  the  catty, 
and  provided  standards  for  reference.  This  reform  has 
fallen  into  abeyance  and  the  old  variety  has  re-appeared  with 
more  uncertainty  than  before  as  to  the  scale  sanctioned  by 
usage  for  each  kind  of  transaction.  The  usage  also  varies 
in  the  different  market-towns,  and  different  standards  are  used 
for  different  classes  of  produce.  In  some  scales  two  taels  or 
thereby  are  taken  as  one.  Thus,  in  the  market-town  of 
Mion-fu,  60  miles  west  of  Swatow,  I noted  the 

following  scale  : — 


For  Ducks  and  dried  cuttle-fish,  1 Catty  = 40  Taels 


99 

Fowls  „ „ 

= 36 

99 

99 

Fork  and  salt  fish  „ ,, 

= 32 

99 

99 

Sweet  potatoes  „ ,, 

= 28 

99 

99 

Tea  and  tobacco  „ ,, 

= 18 

99 

99 

Vegetables,  charcoal  & fruit  „ ,, 

= 16 

99 

99 

Hemp  and  fiax  ,,  ,, 

= 15 

99 

is 

a specimen  of  what  holds  with 

endless 

variation 

elsewhere. 

The  Picul  (^)  weighs  100  catties.  Its  weight  therefore 
varies  with  that  of  the  catty,  but  as  the  }il|  ||  iff  is  the 
usual  standard  for  large  transactions,  the  standard  picul  weighs 
125  of  the  normal  catty  of  16  taels.  The  S ^ measure  of 
capacity  containing  10  Pecks  (^)  and  is  not  used  as  a standard 
of  weight. 
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Note  7. — Mr.  Grunauer  (24)  states : — 

There  are  4 different  kinds  of  weight  used  in  Swatow  ; none 
is  used  more  than  the  other,  as  each  is  used  for  a different  kind 
of  cargo  or  business ; they  are  the — 

fill  M which  is  equal  to  125  catties  Customs  weight, 

i.e.,  one  of  these  piculs,  if  weighed  on  Customs 
, scales,  gives  I j picul. 

on  the  same  bases  as  above  is  4 °/o  more. 

^ (»  » » 

*314?  „ » „ 25  “/o  less. 

This  last  weight  is  used  by  petty  shop-keepers  and  is  practi- 
cally a squeeze. 

Note  8. — Mr.  A.  P.  Happer,  jr.,  (25)  states: — 

Two  catties  are  in  use  in  Mung-tzu  : one,  the  Hill  Products 
(ill  ®)  or  Tavern  (/J)  catty,  for  weighing  cotton,  fungus  and 
certain  kinds  of  produce,  not  numerous.  It  equals  18  MingtzU 
p‘ing  taels  in  weight,  and  is  supposed,  consequently,  to  weigh 
666  grammes,  but  I could  not  obtain  any  exact  weights. 

The  other  catty  is  that  of  the  Po-/u  C5  jg),  or.  Canton 
(%)  steelyard,  which  is  the  one  in  common  use.  It  should 
weigh  621.6  grammes. 

The  same  steelyard  is  used  for  both  kinds  of  catties,  as  there 
are  two  sets  of  scales  marked  on  it. 

Note  9. — The  Rev.  F.  P Gilman  states  that  at  Yeong- 
kong  he  was  informed  that  a catty  was  made  up  of  60  taels. 
At  Mui-luk  the  catty  is  20  taels. 

Note  10. — The  Rev.  Pere  Debrix  states  witli  regard  to 
Ning-kuo-fu  and  Kwang-tu-chou,  that  the  usual  weight  of  the 
catty  is  16  ounces,  but  a 14  oz.  catty  is  employed  to  weigh  iron, 
and  one  of  18  ounces  for  various  other  things.  The  Peck  of 
dry  rice  contains  16  kin  at  Ho-li-k‘i,  but  in  other  plaow  14^ 
or  15  kin. 
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Tom 


Plicb. 

COHTBKTf.  1 

Catacitt. 

Local 

9.9046^1  1 

61.097-1 

ProTince. 

Prefecture. 

Town. 

•3 

0 

< 

Grain. 

Catties. ' 

Lbe.  av. 

Kilo. 

Cnbtc  1 
nchee.  | 

Litre. 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Rico 

lO.O 

462.0 

7.41 

... 

... 

2 

6.5 

... 

... 

309.6 

6.07 

... 

... 

2 

II 

18.0 

... 

... 

687.6 

9.63 

... 

... 

2 

II 

14.0 

... 

... 

632.7 

10.37 

Sheng-king 

F£ag-t‘ien 

Newchwang 

29 

II 

38.0 

60.67 

22.980 

2,475.0 

40.66 

SbaDBi 

Lu-an  ... 

Pu  

20 

It 

18.0 

f 

^ ) 

Lin-ch'ing 

Chou 

4 

i Miu’k 

24.0 

22.0 

28.70 

27.00 

13.018  1 
12.247  ) 

876.4 

14.36 

i 1 

( 

6 

Rice 

... 

42.60 

19.278 

1,618.8 

26.63 

1 1 

Chi-nan... 

Fa  < 

( 

6 

.. 

... 

88.76 

17.677 

1,485.1 

24.84 

a j 

Liang-chou 

Fu  ... 

6 

II 

40.0 

a 1 

I^n-chou 

Fu  ...  ] 

6 

» 

120.0 

1 

7 

Wheat  Flour 

70.0 

Uonan 

Nan-yang 

Fu  

9 

Rice 

40.0 

... 

... 

1,049.2 

17.19 

Anhui 

Ying-chou 

Hao-ch‘ia ... 

10 

M 

36.6 

... 

... 

1.2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

629.2 

10.31* 

Eiang-ning 

(Nan-king) 

17 

Rice  

14.0 

18.04 

8.183 

668.3 

9.15 

17 

Helon-needa 

15.6 

f 

Rice  

28.0 

Wheat 

26.0 

0 

S>  . 

Barley 

16.0 

1 

Rye  

12.0 

HsU-chou 

Sui-ning  .. 

lit 

Maize 

20.0 

Sorghum  .. 

22.0 

Beam 

26.0 

Feat,  green 

29.0 

„ yellow 

84.0 
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Tou  ip 


PUCB. 

ii 

COltTKirT*. 

Capicttt. 

■5 

1 

Local 

2.S04S«1 

C1.0S7->1 

Prarlnee. 

PrtfecUim 

Town. 

S 

Oraiiu 

Cattloo. 

Lba.  av. 

Kilo. 

Cubic 

Iachc9. 

Litre. 

r 

Pear,  black 

25.0 

Petite  pois 

26.0 

HeQ-chou 

Sui-nlng 

11». 

ScBamum 

14.0 

Colxa 

18.0 

1. 

Mclon-Beeds 

15.0 

Tai-tsaog 

Teung-ming 

1 

... 

... 

... 

767.1 

12.67 

f 

1 

... 

640.8 

10.50 

) 

1 

646.6 

10.68 

Fu  < 

) 

1 

... 

649.3 

10.64 

( 

1 

... 

... 

636.6 

10.43 

( 

1 

651.1 

10.67 

Soochow' 

Country  < 

1 

... 

... 

... 

673.1 

11.03 

Emngia  . 

I 

1 

... 

... 

... 

692.0 

11.34 

Chdn-tao 

13 

... 

... 

... 

622.5 

10.20 

( 

1 

662.7 

10.86 

ChangthoQ  < 

1 

1 

... 

... 

671.3 

11.00 

Kla-tiog 

Fu  

1 

... 

... 

... 

670.1 

10.98 

( 

1 

... 

... 

640.8 

10.60 

Chang-  1 
chon  I 

Wu-hBi  < 

1 

... 

... 

644.5 

10.66 

1 

1 

... 

... 

648.1 

10.62 

T‘ung  ... 

Chou ...  z 

1 

... 

... 

... 

761.2 

12.31 

I 

1 

... 

... 

888.6 

14.66 

( 

Fu  

1 

... 

742.7 

12.17 

Sung-  ) 

Hsi-king 

1 

767.8 

12.41 

kiang  \ 

( 

1 

Bice 

728.6 

11.94 

i 

Shanghai  < 

1 

Beans  ... 

... 

... 

... 

666.4 

10.74 

( 

13 

■ a* 

678.0 

11.11 

* Note  2. 
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Tom 


ProTtnoe. 

Placs. 

O 

.a 

s 

-«J 

CoimtwTs. 

Camcitt. 

Prefecture. 

Town. 

drill  n. 

Loral 

Catties. 

2.SO 
Lbs.  av. 

40 

Kilo. 

61.03 

Cubic 

inch^ 

7-1 

Utie. 

' 

15 

Uice 

14.0 

18.30 

8.300 

591.3 

9.69 

16 

16.0 

565.0 

9.26* 

Chekiang 

Ningpo 

Fu  ...  < 

16 

Maicc 

15.0 

16 

Millet 

13.0 

Wfinchow 

Fu  ... 

IS 

Rice 

11.75 

1.5.63 

7.090 

502.2 

8.23 

Coarse  rice 

14.25 

19.00 

8.620 

617.6 

10.12t 

lUwan 

Td-nan 

Takow 

26  J 

( 

Finn  „ 

11.25 

16.00 

7.258 

629.3 

aG7t 

23 

Rice 

14.5 

... 

731.0 

11.98 

28,24 

24.00 

10.886 

768.8 

12.60 

Ch'ao-chou 

Swatow 

1 

24 

»» 

... 

20.00 

9.072 

L 

24 

1 1 

... 

25.33 

11.490 

s 

( 

19 

Ulco  fgoldler*') 

12.5 

488.4 

8.01 

tc 

Sbao-chou 

Fu  ...  } 

i ^ 

1 

19 

„ fpcoplo’s) 

9 to  10 

Ewang-  j 

Canton 

19 

i»  •••  ••• 

6.26§ 

Chou  1 

Ilsin-hui  ... 

19 

»»  

6.25 

(■Rice 

22.6 

29.75 

13.490 ) 

L!en.chow 

Pakhoi 

3 

952.5 

15.6111 

(Paiiily  ... 

18.0 

...  i 

Kwange! 

T'ai-p'Ing 

Lungchow... 

28 

Rice 

6.25 

,8.17 

8.704 

264.0 

4.33 

Yunnan 

Lin-an  ... 

MSngtau  ... 

25 

I? 

60.0 

82.10 

37.300 

2,598.6 

42.68 

Corea 

... 

14 

... 

40.00 

18.144 

1,308.0 

21.36 

* Note  8.  f Square,  | Bound.  § Note  4.  H Note  6. 
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CAPACITY  TABLE. 


10  Ho  = 1 Hsi 

10  Su  =1  Kuei  ^ 

10  Hsi 

= 1 Pi 

m 

10  Kuei  = 1 Tso  Jg 

10  Pi 

= 1 K‘ang 

m 

10  Tso  = 1 Ch‘ao  ^ 

10  K'ang  = 1 Chi 

a 

10  Ch'ao  = 1 Shao  ^ 

10  Chi 

= 1 Shu 

m 

10  Shao  = 1 Ko 

10  Shu 

= 1 Li 

n 

10  Ko  =1  SnflNGjf 

10  Li 

= 1 Kuo 

10  Sheng—  1 Tou  if 

10  Kuo 

= 1 Su 

m 

10  Tou  = 1 SniH 

NOTES. 


Note  1. — Bev.  P.  Hoang  (1)  states: — 

The  measures  in  common  use  for  measuring  grain  are  of 
three  kinds : — 

1st. — The  Hu,  )|3,  which  is  half  the  Shih,  (or  5 Tou,  if)  ; 
2nd. — The  Tou,  5f,  a tenth  of  the  Shih,  ; 

3rd. — The  Shcng,  a hundredth  of  the  Shih, 

The  Chih-hu,  T.s‘ao-hu,  is  the  legal  measure 

of  capacity  by  which  the  Tribute  Rice,  jg  is  measured.  By 
this  measure  one  Shih,  equals  about  103.1  litres  [6,292 
cubic  inches].  That  this  measure  may  be  uniform  throughout 
the  Empire,  the  Board  of  Revenue,  ^ keeps  a Hu  made  of 
iron,  and  sends  a corresponding  specimen  to  each  official,  § 
and  @iS,  in  charge  of  the  Tribute  Rico.  The  District 
Magistrates  send  their  wooden  Hu  to  the  ^ who  compare 
them  with  their  iron  Hu,  seal  them  and  then  return  them.  In 
the  28th  year  of  Kien-lung  (1763)  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
Censor  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  measures  of  capacity,  but 
the  innovation  was  reported  against  by  the  Imperial  Council. 
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Note  2. — Rev.  P.  Gain  (11)  gives  an  interesting  note  of 
the  price  of  various  cereals  in  February,  1889,  at  Hsu-chou  in 
Sui-ning-fu,  Kiangsu : — 


1 shih  of  rice  of  280  catties,  value  7,600  cash. 


1 

wheat 

99 

260 

99 

99 

4,500 

99 

1 

barley 

99 

150 

99 

99 

3,200 

99 

1 

lye 

9) 

120 

99 

99 

2,600 

99 

1 

maize 

99 

200 

99 

99 

4,000 

99 

1 

)) 

sorghum 

99 

220 

99 

99 

3,800 

99 

1 

beans 

99 

250 

99 

9> 

3,800 

99 

1 

V 

petits  pois 

99 

290 

99 

99 

4,000 

99 

1 

» 

yellow  peas 

99 

240 

99 

99 

4,600 

99 

1 

}} 

green  peas 

99 

260 

99 

99 

4,200 

99 

1 

99 

black  peas 

99 

250 

99 

99 

4,000 

99 

1 

99 

sesamum  seed 

99 

140 

99 

99 

5,200 

99 

1 

99 

colza 

9» 

180 

99 

99 

3,800 

99 

1 

99 

melon-seeds 

99 

150 

99 

99 

7,000 

99 

1 

99 

ground-nuts 

99 

100 

99 

99 

220 

9> 

1 

99 

taro 

99 

100 

99 

9> 

350 

»9 

Note  3. — Dr.  S.  P.  Barchet  (16)  states 
We  find  considerable  difference  in  the  peck  of  the  city  and 
the  peck  used  up-country.  As  a rule,  the  peck  increases  in 
size  in  large  shops  where  business  is  done  for  ready  cash,  and 
decreases  where  the  credit  system  prevails. 

Note  4. — Rev.  C.  Bone  (19)  states ; — 

The  Tou,  of  rice  is  6.25  catties.  In  some  cases,  however, 
grain-selling  guilds  use  a tou  of  10  or  13  and  even  14  catties. 

Note  5. — Woie  on  Pakhoi  Tou. 

I have  made  no  attempt  to  reconcile  discrepancies.  As 
to  the  Pakhoi  Ton,  I may  say  that  I measured  the  tou  in 
common  use,  and  weighed  on  foreign  scales  its  contents  in 
rice. — H.  B.  M. 
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Foot  ^ 


Place. 

• ! 1 

w Tailob'i  Foot,  CAuramR'i  Foot. 

i ' 

UniKB  Feet. 

PrtTlatt. 

Prcfectsn. 

Town. 

A3  1 

^ ' 39J7 

< In«Ue» 

- 1 

UUre 

InchCN. 

Mbtro. 

Uae. 

Xnchen 

Mhtre 

••• 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

BritiahTreaty 

14.10 

0.368 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Preach  „ 

13.98 

0.366 

Shfaig-I 
■Oog  5 

Fteg4ien 

Newclmmng 

29 

... 

... 

... 

... 

General 

18.60 

0.843 

'BrickB  ... 

11.16 

0.283 

Land 

12.20 

0.311 

f 

lin-chHug 

Chon 

1 

• •• 

... 

12.66 

0.319 

g 

0 

Farmer’s... 

13.96 

0.364 

.Cloth  ... 

23.76 

0.608 

g 

QO 

( Land 

14.96 

0.380 

f 

Fo 

6 

13.20 

0.336 

13.60 

0.343 

Chl-nmn  < 

1 Cloth  ... 

21.40 

0.644 

1 

Lo-an 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Land 

14.96 

0.380 

Ehiiui 

La<«n 

Fa 

20* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Shenii 

Han«chiuis 

Fu 

22 

13.96 

0.364 

... 

... 

1 Cloth  ... 

14.66 

0.870 

s ( 

Liug«hon 

Fu 

6 

... 

... 

12.60 

0.320 

^ 8Uk— «bort«r 
1 than  Cu** 

4 

^ penter*i. 

I^>choa 

Fd 

8,  22 

14.86 

0.866 

18.05 

0.332 

General 

14.60 

0.369 

r Official  ... 

18.76 

0.360 

Hdban 

Nan.yang 

Fu 

9 

... 

... 

13.00 

0.330 

Z “NiUve" i 

10.96 

0.278 

(silk 

8.26 

0.210 

( 

Okott 

10 

14.15 

a860 

12.76 

0.324 

Ofiiclal 

13A6 

0.844 

liiMa  j 

Hoo-ahan  ... 

10 

... 

... 

18.30 

0.338 

Market 

18.90 

0.363 

*3 

Ting-chou 

Hoo.«h‘ia  ... 

10 

18.90 

0.868 

13.26 

0.837 

... 

... 

< 

Nlng'koo 

Fa 

12 

... 

... 

13.26 

0.887 

... 

... 

BgAekon 

Wo-ho 

12 

... 

... 

18.60 

0.848 

... 

... 

•Notel. 
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Foot  ^ 


Piacx. 

i 

Tailor  « Foor^  ('ARPEWTER'i  Foot. 

OniER  Feet. 

Province. 

Prefectare, 

Town. 

s 

< 

39.37 

Incbftis 

Mbtrc 

Inches. 

M^lrc. 

Use. 

Inches 

Mhtre 

f 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Lami* 

12.10 

0.807 

Eiang-ning 

(Nanking) ... 

13.76 

0.360 

( 12.60 
1 12.60 

0.820  1 
0.318 ) 

Satin  I 
J weaver's  ) 

1 Timber  | 

14.06 

13.82 

0.367 

0.851 

13.50 

0.343 

Chin-  1 

Fn 

1,12 

13.45 

0.342 

12.60 

0.820 

Timber 

18.46 

0.342 

kiADg  1 
( 

Tan-yang  ... 

12{ 

14.00 

13.76 

0.366 

0.350 

1 12.40 

0.315 

( Official  ... 

13.40 

0.341 

Fu 

1 

... 

... 

10.86 

0.276 

\ 

Soochow  < 

( Timber  ... 

13.36 

0.840 

a 

ifi 

1 

Chang-nhou 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Official 

13.80 

0.361 

S" 

M 

Tai-twng 

T.ung-ming 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Land 

18.66 

0.844 

1 Land 

14.00 

0.356 

Hsa^thou 

Sui-ning  ... 

11 

13.76 

0.360 

13.25 

0.837 

( Cloth  ... 

19.95 

0.507 

1 Land 

18.80 

0.338 

r 

Fu 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

\ 

1 

13.95 

0.864 

Sung-  ! 
kiang  j 

r ..  t - 

13.20 

0.336 

1 

Shanghai  ... 

f 1,3 
1 12.  13 

1 

„ t - 

12.40 

0.815 

L 

... 

... 

11.10 

0.282 

Timber  ... 

18326 

0.836 

Inofficial  ... 

14.00 

0.366 

|| 

iNlngpo 

Fu 

16,  16  1 

14.10 

18.60 

0.368 

0.843 

1 10.95 

0.278 

fLand 
( Family}  ... 

12326 

16.60 

0.811 

0.394 

1 

« ( 

WAn^chou 

Fu 

18 

14.00 

0.366 

11.00 

0.279 

... 

... 

... 

Fukien 

Foochow 

Fu 

21§ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Taiwan 

Tai-nan 

Takow 

26 

liAO 

0.868 

9.33 

0.237 

Cloth 

11.62 

0.296 

• Official.  t See  Table  of  Mow.  t Note  2.  § Note  8. 
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Foot 


PtACS. 

X 

Tailor'*  Foot 

CARFBRTZR't  FOOT. 

OruKB  Firr. 

’ortee* 

Prefectore. 

Tows. 

A 

a 

< 

39.37 

lacbe* 

MHre 

Itu'be*. 

31Ure< 

Um. 

Incbc* 

Mtlre 

• 

( Cloth  I 

12.69 

0.322 

Ok’xxhoD 

Swstow 

23, 24 

... 

J 11.50 
1 12.00 

0.292 

0.305 

(Shops)  1 
< Cloth  1 

j (Family)  ( 

13.00 

14.87 

0.330 

0.878 

9 

( General  ... 

15.00 

0.381 

i 

Kwang.  t 

Canton 

2,19{ 

14.80 

14.75 

0.376 

0.375 

14.10 

11.00 

0.358 

0.356 

1 I.Ami 

14.00 

0.366 

chou  ) 

Hiin*hai  •«. 

19 

14.80|  0.376 

13.67 

0.347 

General 

14.10 

0.358 

CLand 

10.00 

0.254 

Iieo.ohoo 

Pakhoi 

3 

14.20 

0.361 

13.80 

0.350 

(“Standard” 

14.70 

0.374 

Ivsagn 

TU>p*iiig 

Lungchow ... 

28 

18.80 

0.338 

15.50 

0.394 

Land 

10.60 

0.267 

c) 

t Clotht  ... 

14.25 

0.369 

1 

Lin^in 

USng-tzu  ... 

25 

14.00 

0.356 

13.75 

0.346 

) Stone-  » 
] maBou*6f  t 

13.60 

0.342 

n 

(Landt  ... 

12.10 

0.305 

(Cloth  ... 

20.75 

0.527 

Con* 

... 

•a* 

14 

... 

12.55 

0.817 

( Land 

11.85  0.301 

• Note  4.  t Note  6. 


LENGTH  TABLE. 


10  Hsien  S = 1 Wei 

10  Li  =1  F6n  ^ 

10  Wei 

= 1 Hu 

10  FSn  = 1 Ts'un  if  (inch). 

10  Ha 

= 1 Sail 

m 

10  Ts'un  = 1 Ch'ih  /J  (foot). 

10  Ssd 

= 1 Hao 

10  Ch‘ih  = 1 Chang  ^ 

10  Hao 

= 1 Li 

m 

5 Ch'ih  = 1 Pu  ^ or  Kung  ^ 

1,800  Ch‘ih  -=  360  Pu  = 1 Li  £ (considered  ^ mile). 
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N.B, — The  length  of  5 CA't/i  is  called  indifferently  Pu 
(pace)  or  Kung  (bow),  but  it  seems  more  common  to  call  the 
length  a Kung,  and  the  square  of  5 Ch‘ih  a Pu. 

The  Li  is  theoretically  1,800  of  the  land  foot,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Table  of  Area 
of  the  Mow.  Practically  it  is  usually  one-tenth  of  an  hour’s 
march  which  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

NOTES. 

Note  1. — Rev.  P.  M.  Pokll  (20)  states : — 

The  carpenter  uses  a foot  of  9 inches,  the  tailor  of  10  inches, 
and  others  of  15  inches.  [These  are  proportions  only.] 

Note  2. — Dr.  S.  P.  Barchet  (16)  states: — 

The  “ family  ” foot  is  used  by  families  for  buying  cloth, 
etc.,  which  they  sell  by  the  “ tailor’s  ” foot,  hence  the 
“ family  " foot  varies  considerably  in  length. 

Note  3. — Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  (21)  states  of  Foochow  : — 

The  tailor's  foot  ^ is  20  per  cent  larger  than  the  cloth 
foot  or  builder’s  foot  fij.  The  official  Kung  ^ of 

land  is  in  length  5.6  of  the  latter.  The  other  calculations 
can  be  made  by  any  one. 

Note  4. — Note  on  PaUu>i  foot : 

The  “ standard  ” foot  appears  to  be  used  only  in  making 
flooring-tiles,  which  are  exactly  a “ standard  ” C/i‘ih  square. 
The  tailor’s  Ch'ih  is  called  “ nine-seven  and  the 

carpenters’  Ch‘ih  “ nine-five  ” being  respectively 

and  of  the  “ standard  ” Ch‘ih. — H.B.M. 

Note  5. — Mr.  Happbr  (25)  states  respecting  Mengtzu  : — 
Peddlers  in  the  country  are  said  to  carry  several  foot-rules 
with  them,  and  when  offering  cloth  for  sale,  give  the  prices 
according  to  the  measurement  of  each  foot 
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Mow 


PiaCK. 

1 

LEtroTB  or  Kexo 

ftumber 
of  Pu- 
to  Mow. 

Abba  or  Mow. 

•E 

VoTiocc. 

Prefecture. 

1 Town. 

1 

1 

si 

f < 

KutilUh 

inches. 

Mitres. 

English 

Squjue 

Feet. 

flquBro 

Mitres. 

iCng-kioKj  FSog-tien 

Newchwang 

.. 

29 

67.50 

1.715 

240 

7,694 

706.9 

1 

! 

r 240 

6,320 

678.1 

Lin-ch‘ing  ... 

Chou 

... 

4 

61.10 

1.552 

i 360 

9,480 

867.1 

( 480 

12,640 

1,156.2 

c 

* 

i 

[ 240 

9,327 

866.4 

X 

i 

Fu 

• 

5 

73.92 

1.877 

< 360 

13,991 

1,299.6 

Chi-Dsn...  < 

( 720 

27,982 

2,699.2 

( 

Lo-an  ... 

... 

s 

73.92 

1.877 

840 

32,634 

3,032.4 

ansa 

Liang-chou  .. 

Fu 

t 

6 

63.00 

1.600 

240 

6,616 

614.4 

s 

«9 

Nan-jang  .. 

Fu 

... 

9 

68.75 

1.746 

240 

7,877 

781.6 

O 

a 

Ju-ning 

Fu 

t 

9 

99.00 

2.516 

240 

16,820 

1,618.0 

nhai 

YlngK:hou  .. 

Huo-ch‘iu 

§ 

10 

69.60 

1.766 

240 

8,060 

746.2 

Eiang-ning  .. 

(Nanking) 

II 

17 

62.60 

1.587 

240 

6,510 

604.6 

Tai.taang 

Tsung-ming 

• • 

1 

67.70 

1.720 

240 

7,643 

710.0 

HsQ.chou 

Sui*ning 

... 

11 

70.10 

1.780 

240 

8,190 

760.4 

r 

f 

1 

66.60 

1.690 

240 

7,480 

690.8 

• 

Fu 

5 

1 

69.70 

1.770 

240 

8,094 

751.9 

Ed 

Sung-kiang  ^ 

1 

f 

1,  13 

60.60 

1.637 

240 

6,105 

667.2 

• a 

1.  2 

66.00 

1.676 

240 

7,260 

674.3 

Shanghai 

3,  a,  18 

62.00 

1.575 

240 

6,600 

618.1 

L 

13 

70.60 

1.790 

240 

8,384 

767.0 

( 

16 

61.26 

1.556 

240 

6,262 

681.0 

o 

Niogpo  

Fu 

« 

t 

16 

60.60 

1.687 

240 

6,105 

667.2 

SI 

WSn-chow  ... 

Fu 

18 

65.00 

1.397 

240 

6,042 

468.4 

•Note  1.  t Note  2.  % Kung  ol7 .2  chih.  § Note  3.  B Note  4,  ••Note  6. 
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Mow 


Placc. 

X 

O 

£ 

< 

Lcmoth  op  Kcmo 
OR  Pn. 

Number 
! ofPu 
1 to  Mow, 

Aska  op  Mow. 

ProTlnw. 

Prefpcture. 

Town. 

Snftllsh 

IncbCN. 

Metres. 

ftiRllsb 
Square 
Pe«t.  1 

Sqoan 

MHres 

Fukien 

Ch‘uan.chou... 

Amoy 

2 

74.00 

1.880 

240 

9,138 

848, 

60  1 
° 

Ch'ao-chou  ... 

Swatow ... 

• 

23 

57.60 

1.460 

240 

6,610 

SI  1.1 

t ] 

Ewang-chou... 

Canton  ... 

t 

19 

70.00 

1.780 

240 

8,167 

761.' 

M 1 

Lien-chou  ... 

Pakhoi  ... 

...1 

3 

60.00 

1.270 

240 

4,167 

387.1 

Kwangsi 

T‘ai*p*ing 

Lungehow 

28 

52.60 

1.335 

240 

4,694 

427.; 

Tunnan 

Lln-an  

MingteO 

t 

2S 

60.06 

1.625 

240 

6.000 

6S8.I 

Corea 

... 

Fuaan  ... 

14 

71.20 

1.808 

240 

8,449 

784.C 

• Note  6.  t Note  7.  t Note  8.  § Note  9. 


AREA  TABLE. 


10 

10 

10 

10 


Hsien  l9| 

Wei 

Hu 

Ssu  = 


= 1 Wei  a 
= 1 Hu  ^ 
= 1 Ssii  *1 
1 Hao  ^ 1 

(0.24  Pu$)/ 


10  Hao=l  Li  5 (2.4  Pu). 
10  Li  =1  F4n  ^ (24  Pu). 
10  Fen=l  Mown  (240  Pu). 

100  Mow=l  Ch'ing 


The  common  instrument  for  measur- 
ing land  is  of  this  shape  and  proportion, 
measuring  5 local  eh^ih  = 1 hung  or 
1 pu;  240  square  pu  legally  make 
1 mow. 
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NOTES. 


Note  1. — Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  (5)  states:— 

There  are  three  kinds  of  mow.  One  consists  of  240  sqnare 
local  pu,  another  of  360  square  local  pu,  and  the  third  of  720 
square  local  pu.  The  mow  seems  to  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  soil.  For  example,  outside  of  the  South  suburb  gate 
of  Chi-nan-fu  the  small  mow  is  used,  outside  the  West  the 
next  larger,  and  outside  the  East  the  largest.  The  smallest 
is  the  official  standard. 

— The  Rev.  G.  Reid  gives  the  pu  at  73.92  inches. 
It  would  be  worth  inquiring  if  the  pu  at  Chi-nan-fu  is 
not  more  correctly  62.81  inches  English. — H.B.M.] 

Note  2. — Mgr.  Hamer  (6)  states : — 

I(;i  [Lan-chou,  Kansu]  pour  les  terres  on  ne  compte  pas 
par  mou  mais  par  teou  personne  ne  sait  dire  an  juste  la 
in^sure  d’nn  teou ; cela  depend  des  terres  et  des  endroits. 
Une  telle  terre  est  vendue  pour  autant,  nne  autre  pour  autant 
de  teou.  II  me  semble  qu’un  teou  equivalc  4 2^  mou. 

Note  3. — A priest  at  Liu-an,  Anhui  (10)  states : — 

Iqi  le  peuple  ne  connait  pas  le  nom  mow,  on  compte  la 
grandeur  des  terres  par  le  nombre  de  tan  qu’on  paye  de  tiou 
[rent]  et  on  dit,  “ Je  cultive  5,  6,  etc.,  tan  de  terre.” 

Note  4.— Rev.  E.  T.  Wiluams  (17)  states  as  regards 
Nanking : — 

After  sending  to  the  Hien  six  or  eight  times  I have  finally 
obtained  a complete  table : — 
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Table  of 
Linear 
Measure. 


10  Fan  (^)  = 1 Ts'un  (■^)  or  Inch 

10  Ts‘un  = 1 Ch‘ih  (J^)  or  Foot 

5 Ch'ih  = 1 Pu  (jp)  or  Pace 

2 Pu  =1  Cliang  (^) 

180  Chang  = 1 Li  ( g ) 

200  Li  = 1 Tu  (®) 

360  Tu  =1  Cheu-Tein 


The  foot  in  thi.s  table  is  what  is  called  the  Kiu-cheh-ch‘ih 


R).  or  Carpenter’s  Foot,  nine-tenths  of  the  ordinary 
foot.  It  docs  not  inea.suro  exactly  this  according  to  iny 
measurement  as  reported  in  the  paper  sent  you.  I ought  to 
say,  however,  that  I have  had  no  access  to  anj'  official  standard, 
and  have  had  to  measure  a number  of  those  in  actual  use  by 
carpenters  and  merchants,  but  as  both  the  carpenter’s  rules 
measured  by  me  were  a little  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
longest  Ts‘ai-ch‘ih  measured,  I considered  they  could  not  be 
far  wrong. 

According  to  this,  the  foot  in  the  above  table  is  twelve  and 
one-half  inches  in  length  (English).  This  will  make  the 
Pu,  or  Pace,  equal  to  62.5  Inches  (English)  and  the  Li  equal 
to  1,875  English  Feet. 

r 100  Square  Ts'un  ('^)  = 1 Square  Ch‘ih  0^) 


25  „ 

Ch‘ih 

= 1 » Pii 

(ip) 

Table  4 „ 

Pu 

= 1 „ Chang 

:(^) 

OF  ( 6 „ 

Chang 

=.=  1 Fan 

(^) 

Areas.  jq 

= 1 Mow 

(iDi) 

100  Mow 

= 1 Ch'ing 

(®) 

540  Mow 

= 1 Square  Li 

(M) 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  240  Square  Pu  make  one  Mow. 
The  Ch‘ih  is  of  same  length  as  in  the  table  of  length,  Le., 
12.5  Inches  (English),  so  that  a Square  Pn  will  equal  27.126 
Square  Feet  (English)  and  a Mow  723.36  Square  Yards 
(English). 
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Note  5. — Rev.  P.  Hoang  (1)  states : — 

The  legal  measure  kung  ^ containing  5 g ^ ch‘ih  equals 
1.537  metres  (CO^  English  inches).  This  measure  was  a few 
years  ago  [prior  to  1882]  legally  prescribed  for  the  measure- 
ment of  land  formed  thereafter  by  alluvial  deposit;  while  for 
old  land  the  use  of  the  measure  traditionally  employed  in 
each  district  is  permitted.  The  traditional  measure,  judicially 
admitted  in  the  district  of  Shanghai,  equals  1.676  metres 
(66  inches).  [N.fJ. — This  gives  1 acre  ==  6 mow  e.xactly]. 
This  measure  was  a few  years  ago  sent  by  the  Shanghai 
Taotai  to  the  British  Consul.  In  the  country  two  other 
measures  are  in  use,  one  = 1.690  metres,  one  = 1.770 
metres. 

In  Tsung-niing  ^ where  measurement  is  frequent 
on  account  of  continual  accretion  by  alluvial  deposit,  the 
traditional  kung  equals  1.720  metres.  During  the  Ming 
dynasty  a stone  of  this  dimension  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
Magistrate's  Yamen,  for  standard  comparison.  There  the 
common  instrument  of  measurement  is  a thin  strip  of 
bamboo,  called  Chang-po  tJ;  measuring  10  kung  = 17.2 
metres. 

Note  6. — Rev.  J.  C.  Gibson  (23)  states  respecting  Swatow: — 

The  “ pace  ” is  not  in  practical  use  here  and  its  length  is 
not  known.  Theoretically  it  should  equal  about  5 feet,  the 
pace  being  measured  not  between  right  and  left  foot  when 
stepping,  but  between  successive  {jositions  of  either  foot, 
which  is  twice  the  distance. 

The  Li  is  often  used,  but  its  length  is  very  indefinite.  It 
is  used  here  (also  in  the  Amoy  region  and  Formosa,  and  in 
the  Hak-ka  country)  chiefly  as  a fractional  part  (one-tenth) 
of  the  league  (^^),  and  the  length  of  the  latter  varies  greatly. 
It  represents  about  an  hour's  moderate  walking  on  level 
ground.  If  the  “ pace  ” be  taken  at  5 feet,  then  360  paces 
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to  the  Li  would  give  1,800  feet  as  its  length,  which  would  be 
a fair  average  here. 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  area  of  tlie  Mow,  and  it  is  said 
to  vary  not  only  in  different  districts,  but  to  be  variously 
reckoned  on  fields  contiguous  to  each  other. 

The  Mow  is  divided  into  tenths  (^).  Land  is  commonly 
described  by  its  average  yield  reckoned  in  Piculs  (^)  of  ripe 
grain  unshelled,  5 Piculs  to  the  Mow  being  a fair  yield  in 
good  seasons.  This  is  the  standard  for  rice-fields.  These 
give  two  crops  annually,  tlie  winter  being  the  heavier  (5 
Piculs  to  the  Mow)  and  the  summer  lighter  (4  Piculs  to  the 
Mow).  For  the  winter  crop,  a peck  and  a half  per  Mow  is 
allowed  for  seed,  and  each  Mow  is  supposed  to  contain  120 
plants.  For  the  summer  crop,  the  allowance  of  seed  is  3 
pecks  per  Mow.  For  “ dry  ” ground  O)  the  usual 
reckoning  is  in  terms  of  the  number  of  plants  reckoned  in 
thousands,  of  potatoes  or  sugar-cane  which  it  can  carry. 
[N.B. — Mr.  Gibson  gives  no  length  for  the  pace,  and  I base 
the  area  of  the  Mow  on  his  length  for  the  carpenter’s  (and 
land)  foot — H.B.M.] 

Not*  7. — Rev.  C.  Bonk  (19)  states  regarding  Canton: — 

Apu  ^ is  2 Chinese  feet,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  2.2 
Chinese  feet.  [iV.B. — I have  disregarded  this  statement, 
and  in  estimating  the  area  of  the  mow  have  taken  Mr.  Bone's 
further  statement  that  the  land  foot  is  14  English  inches. — 
H.B.M.] 

Note  8. — Mr.  A.  P.  Happer,  Jr.  (25)  states  respecting 
MSngtzu : — 

The  Mu  (^)  is  not  known  here.  This  is  stated  on  good 
authority.  When  land  is  transferred,  it  is  paced  off,  or 
delimitated  by  giving  the  boundaries.  The  value  is  calculated 
on  the  rent  it  will  bring,  or  on  the  quantity  of  grain  it  will 
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yield  [Mjr  year.  The  pace  is  said  to  be  the  ordinary  stop  of 
ii  man  walking  at  an  ordinary  gait.  The  kung  ^ lent  me 
measured  1.525  metres. 

Note  0. — Mr.  J.  H.  Hunt  (14)  states: — 

The  mow  {iraiig  is  tiie  area  on  which  taxes  are  paid 
[in  Corea].  The  people  do  not  buy  and  sell  land  by  this 
measure.  The  price  of  a field  or  plot  of  ground  is  regulated 
by  the  time  occupied  in  ploughing  it,  or  by  its  average  yield 
of  grain  per  year. 

Note  10. — Mr.  Mak  Sze  Che  (26)  states  respecting  Takow ; — 
Natives  sjieak  of  the  kap  (^),  not  the  mow  (§H)  of  land  ; 
the  latter  measurement  is  not  known. 


With  regard  to  Shanghai  weights  and  measures,  the 
following  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  H.B.M.  Consul-General,  conveys 
all  the  information  of  which  the  Chamber  could  dispose : — 

SlIANOHAI  GeNEKAL  ChAUBBR  OF  CoMMEBCE, 
SuAXOHAi,  31st  July  1885. 

To  P.  J.  Hughes,  Esq., 

H.B.M.  Consul-General,  Shanghai. 

Sib, 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  28th  July,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  denominations  and 
equivalents  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  at  this  Port,  for 
communication  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  reply  I have  the 
pleasure  to  hand  yon  the  following  particulars 
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The  subject  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  Dr.  S.  WsUiS  Williams’ 
Commercial  Guide,  chapter  5,  sections  3 to  6,  but  as  only  a small 
number  of  the  weights  and  measures  indicated  are  in  use  between 
foreigners  and  natives,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  give  details  of 
those  which  are  confined  to  native  use  alone. 

Weights. — The  weights  in  use  for  general  purposes  are 
the  Tael  = 1^  oz.  Av., 
the  Catty  = I J lb.  „ =16  Taels, 
the  Picul  = 133J  „ „ = 100  Catties, 
the  former  being  used  for  precious  metals  and  the  two  latter  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  market  stuff  and  produce. 

The  usual  instrument  for  market  use  is  the  Steelyard,  which 
will  weigh  op  to  a picul,  while  larger  quantities  are  usually  treated 
by  Beam  or  Fairbank  scales  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Measure  of  Length. — The  measure  of  length  is  the  “ Chih,” 
which  is  equal  to  14'1  inches  English. 

Measure  of  Distance. — The  measure  of  distance  is  the  “ Li,” 
which  is  equal  to  360  paces  or  1894-12  feet  English. 

Land  Measure. — Land  is  generally  measured  by  the  “ Mau  ”= 
26'73  square  Poles  English,  the  subdivisions  being  decimals: 
100  mau  = 16’7  acres. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reliable  standard  for  either 
weights  or  measures,  the  initial  element  in  both  cases  being  a grain 
of  millet-seed,  the  equivalent  of  the  English  Barleycorn,  while  there 
is  also  a difference  in  both  weights  and  measures  varying  with  the 
article  to  which  they  are  applied.  Thus  in  Shanghai  the  ordinary 
Measures  of  Capacity  are  the  Koh  = 6'103  litres 
the  Shing  = 1-031  „ 

the  Tau  = 10'31  „ 

which  are  commonly  used  for  retailing  market  commodities  such  as 
rice,  peas  and  grain  generally,  but  the  smaller  measures  are  usually 
made  of  bamboo  joints,  and  vary  in  size  according  to  what  the 
retailer  considers  will  give  him  a fair  profit. 

The  “ Tau  ” is  made  of  wood  like  an  inverted  pyramid  with 
the  top  cut  off,  and  holds  generally  6j^  catties. 
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For  retailing  oil  and  Epirits  there  are  meagures  which  contain 
I,  2,  4 and  8 TaeU  weight  respectively,  and  indeed  almost  all 
articles  are  sold  by  weight,  whether  solids  or  liquids,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  genuine  standard  of  capacity. 

It  may  further  be  noted  that  both  weights  and  measures  differ 
in  different  provinces,  though  as  far  as  the  open  ports  are  concerned 
the  proper  equivalents  were  arranged  by  the  Treaties,  but  even  in 
this  the  French  and  English  do  not  exactly  agree,  though  they  do 
so  nearly  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

As  regards  measures  of  length  again  the  “ Chili,”  or  Chinese 
foot,  varies  with  the  different  trades,  and  in  Shanghai  we  have  the 
following : — 


Eng.  Inches  .tc  Decimals. 


•funk-builders’  chih 

Custom  House  „ 

Tailors’  „ 

Board  of  Revenue  „ 
Artisans’  „ 

Carpenters’  „ 

Masons’  „ 


15-769  to  15  69 
14-098 

14-05  to  13-85 
13-181 
12-569 
11-14 

11-08  to  10-9 


while  they  differ  again  at  most  of  the  open  Ports. 

Trusting  that  the  above  information  may  be  of  service  to  you. 


I have  the  honour  to  be, 
etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  .1.  .1.  KESWICK, 
Chairman. 


APPENDIX. 


[extracts  from  “north-china  herald’’  for  1889.] 


RemiHanren  to  Peking  from  Shantung. 

“ Chang  Yao  reports  the  transmission  of  the  following  sums 
on  Tarions  accounts  to  Peking:  the  sixth  instalment  of  the  Peking 
.subsidy,  Tls.  50,000,  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  by  the 
Financial  Commissioner : Tls.  6,2.50  transmitted  by  the  Salt 

Commissioner  to  the  Board  of  Rcrenue  as  interest  on  funds  lent  tn 
the  province,  together  with  Tls.  156.2.5  for  difference  iii  weight 
and  Tls.  50  for  porterage ; Tls.  6,250  to  the  Imperial  Household 
for  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  with  similar  allowances  for  porterage 
and  loss  by  exchange  ; Tls.  20,001)  sent  by  the  Grain  Intendant 
as  the  second  instalment  towards  defraying  the  outlay  on  frontier 
defence;  and  Tls.  20,000  from  the  four-tenths  of  the  receipts  of 
the  foreign  Customs’  duties  at  Chefoo  as  a contribution  to  the 
Tientsin  Arsenal.” — Vol.  xlii.,  146. 

The  Currency  Queetion  in  Kirin ; Exreeeire  Issue  of  Paper  Money. 

“January  17th. — The  Governor  of  Kirin  states  that  the 
currency  system  of  the  town  of  Kirin  is  carried  on  on  a most 
pernicious  system,  and  ns  a remedy  for  the  great  inconvenience  and 
suffering  which  it  entails  upon  the  people,  he  suggests  that  a 
portion  of  the  subsidy  which  the  province  receives  yearly  from 
Peking  should  in  future  be  remitted  in  copper  cash.  Cash,  he 
states,  is  the  proper  standard  for  the  monetary  requirements  of  the 
people,  and  paper  money  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  it  proves 
insufficient.  If  the  latter  could  be  made  to  circulate  freely  and  the 
price  of  commodities,  whether  paid  in  cash  or  ))aper,  could  be 
equalised,  it  would  prove  a real  convenience  for  the  people,  to  which 
no  objection  could  bo  raised,  as  in  the  other  provinces  where  paper 
money  is  used  to  supplement  the  ordinary  currency.  In  Kirin, 
however,  the  case  is  quite  different.  Here  the  notes  no  longer 
represent  a cash  value,  and,  being  inconvertible,  have  given  rise  to 
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abaiirs  greater  than  any  ever  resulting  from  the  financial  expedients 
of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  commercial  transactions  of  the  town 
arc  all  based  on  a gigantic  system  of  credit,  against  which  pro- 
hibitions have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  without  effect.  The 
notes  of  the  system  lay  in  its  convenience  for  use  in  the  market 
where  money  was  required  to  pass  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  in  course  of  time  its  use  was  extended  until  it  assumed  its 
present  dimensions  and  afforded  facilities  to  dishonest  merchants 
for  fraudulent  practices  and  overtrading.  The  notes  were  put  on 
the  market  without  any  regard  to  the  capital  pos.scssed  by  the 
establishment  issuing  them,  and  people  seeing  that  they  could  boy 
sycce  or  goods  with  mere  paper,  naturally  preferred  to  hide  away 
their  cash,  and  make  gain  without  emph'ying  money  at  all. 
Merchants  who  came  to  the  city  to  trade,  observing  the  high  price 
of  silver  and  articles  of  commerce,  feared  that  they  would  lose 
heavily  on  any  goods  purchased  there,  and  took  their  cash  to  other 
plsicoa  where  they  could  iin'cst  it  better.  The  consequence  wa.s 
that  there  is  an  unusual  scarcity  of  cash  in  Kirin,  and  that  prices 
have  gone  up  to  an  enormous  height.  The  soldiers  and  officials 
suffered  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  population.  By  an  old 
regulation  a part  of  their  salary  was  paid  out  of  the  local  revenue, 
and  to  begin  with  was  issued  at  a discount  of  twenty  per  cent. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  a tax  upon  distilleries  paid  in  incon- 
vertible paper,  of  which  it  took  considerably  over  four  tiuo  to  make 
a Tael,  but  which  was  issued  to  the  officials  and  soldiers  at  the 
rate  of  three  tiao  to  the  Tael.  But  this  did  not  represent  the  total 
loss.  The  other  cities  in  the  province  would  not  accept  the 
inconvertible  paper  of  Kirin,  therefore  the  soldier  was  obliged,  if 
he  wished  to  return  home,  to  exchange  his  paper  money  for  silver 
at  the  current  high  market  rates.  When  he  reached  home  he  had 
to  convert  his  silver  into  cash,  and  as  the  price  of  silver  was  lower 
than  in  Kirin  he  again  sustained  a heavy  loss.  The  country 
people  who  brought  produce  into  town  found  themselves  unable  to 
sell  it  unless  they  took  the  price  in  paper  money,  and  as  this  was 
utterly  useless  in  the  country  they  were  obliged  to  exchange 
it  at  a ruinous  loss  before  returning.  Vendors  of  firewood,  and 
other  poor  creatures  who  had  carried  heavy  burdens  from  a long 
distance  into  the  city,  would  often  want  a few  cash  to  buy  food 
to  appease  their  hunger,  and  would  find  themselves  unable  to 
obtain  it,  to  such  a pitch  had  the  abuses  of  the  currency  system 
attained.  After  a consultation  with  the  local,  civil  and  military 
authorities,  Memorialist  drew  up  a set  of  regulations  for  reducing 
the  price  of  silver,  and  placing  the  copper  and  paper  money  on  a 
uniform  basis,  and  took  steps  to  have  them  enforced  among  the 
mercantile  community.  Daring  a specified  period,  when  outstanding 
notes  were  presented  for  payment,  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
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amoant  was  to  be  girea  in  cash,  and  after  the  third  moon  of  next 
year,  the  farther  issnc  of  incoiiTertiblc  paper  was  to  be  entirely 
discontinued.  It  is  feared,  howerer,  that  in  making  such  a radical 
change,  a difficulty  might  at  first  be  experienced  in  obtaining  cash 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade.  The  late  Gorernor  proposed 
to  open  a local  mint  for  the  coinage  of  cash,  but  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  copper  renders  this  scheme  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  Kirin  draws  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Peking 
quarterly  subsidies  for  defence  purposes,  and  half-yearly  allowances 
for  the  maintenance  of  a drilled  force  in  the  province.  It  is 
suggested  that  of  each  of  these  payments,  Tls.  10,000  should  be 
issued  in  copper  cash  at  an  exchange  of  3,000  cash  to  the  Tael, 
and  be  forwarded  in  carts  to  Kirin  along  with  the  remittances  in 
silver.  Or  if  it  is  thought  bettor,  the  Board  might  direct  one  of 
the  provinces  which  coins  copper  cash  and  has  communication 
by  sea  with  Manchuria  to  forward  a similar  amount  of  cash  by 
steamer  to  Newchwang,  whence  it  could  be  sent  overland  to  Kirin, 
where  it  might  be  used  in  the  payment  of  salaries  instead  of  a 
direct  remittance  from  the  Board.— Referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue.” — ibid.,  p.  175. 


Coinage  of  Cash  in  Shensi  stopped  through  want  of 
Foreign  Copper. 

“ February  21st. — About  eighteen  months  ago  steps  were  taken 
for  the  erection  of  a mint  to  coin  copper  cash  in  Shensi.  Chdn-an 
is  the  only  district  in  the  province  which  produces  copper,  but  the 
quality  is  so  poor  that  for  coinage  purposes  it  can  only  be  used  in 
combination  with  the  foreign  metal,  and  supplies  of  the  latter  had 
to  be  procured  from  Shanghai.  Daring  the  time  that  the  mint  has 
been  working,  eleven  castings  have  been  turned  out,  representing  a 
total  of  19,800  strings  of  cash.  The  supply  of  foreign  copper  is 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  officers  who  were  sent  to  Shanghai  to 
make  farther  purchases  report  that  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
Japanese  copper  works  and  other  causes  the  price  of  the  article 
has  so  gone  up  as  to  place  it  out  of  their  power  to  procure  any 
more.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
experiment  of  using  the  native  copper  alone  has  not  proved  a 
success,  the  Governor  asks  permission  to  be  allowed  to  postpone 
farther  coinage  operations  until  foreign  copper  can  be  procured  at 
reasonable  rates.” — ibid.,  p.  Sll. 
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Currency  and  PMic  Works  in  China. 

“ Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  correspondents 
whose  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  distressed  districts  we  have 
published,  have  at  times  referred  to  the  losses  incurred  in  the 
exchange  of  silver  for  copper  cash.  Tliose  who  distribnted  relief 
after  the  Yellow  River  inundations,  some  two  years  ago,  had 
similar  experiences,  and  we  suppose  it  would  be  the  same  anywhere 
in  the  empire  where  foreign  commerce  has  not  increased  the 
working  capital  of  bankers  and  merchants.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
cash  caused  by  the  sale  of  the  few  thousand  taels  of  sycee  that  have 
been  sent  to  Shantung  and  Manchuria  this  year,  may  have  partly 
arisen  from  the  exactions  of  the  money-changers,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been  chiefly  brought  about  by  what  we 
may  call  natural  causes.  Money-changers  are  seldom  possessed  of 
more  than  a few  thousand  taels  of  capital  and  very  often  they  have 
only  a few  hundred.  The  influx  into  a district  of  a quantity  of 
sycee  which  would  have  no  effect  on  the  money  market  of  even  a 
second  or  third  rate  open  port,  would  very  soon  exhaust  the 
resources  of  all  the  cash  bankers  in  the  inland  districts.  We  are 
aware  that  in  some  places  the  native  bankers  have  behaved  very 
liberally  in  their  dealings  with  the  missionaries  who  have  been 
distributing  the  relief  funds,  bnt  where  capital  is  very  limited  and 
business  almost  at  a standstill,  from  the  condition  of  the  country,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  most  generous  conduct  of  bankers 
would  have  much  effect  on  the  market  price  of  copper  cash.  But 
the  probability  is  that  the  bankers  were  able  to  do  very  little  to 
prevent  losses  in  exchange  from  lack  of  means.  Even  if  they 
bought  sycee  at  prices  considerably  under  those  ruling  in  the  other 
provinces,  they  have  not  the  means  of  transporting  it  which  would 
enable  them  to  realise  a profit,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  of 
cash  and  the  amount  of  sycee  used  in  the  districts  we  are  referring 
to,  are  both  limited.  The  writer  of  Chinese  Characteristics  very 
graphically  described  the  other  day  the  state  of  the  currency,  if  we 
can  apply  this  term  to  the  wretched  cash  of  the  country,  and  the 
troubles  which  await  all  those  who  have  to  use  it.  We  were  all 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  these  evils,  which  we  take  to  be  about 
the  most  serious  which  injure  China.  The  condition  of  the  cash 
in  use  in  all  the  provinces  becomes  almost  periodically  so  bad  that 
the  Peking  Gazette  is  stuffed  with  Memorials  and  Edicts  on  the 
subject,  from  which  bnt  little  good  results.  The  truth  is,  as  wo 
have  said  before,  that  there  are  too  many  people,  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  throughout  the  empire,  some  of  whom  are  enriched  by,  and 
others  live  npon,  the  badness  of  cash  and  the  inequalities  of  sycee, 
for  any  great  improvement  in  either  to  be  attempted  by  the  tiovern- 
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ment.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  higher  officials  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  evils  abolished  and  even  a coinage  introduced,  but  reform  in 
this  direction,  like  other  western  improvements,  must  come  slowly. 
It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the  mint  which  the  Viceroy  of  Canton 
procured  from  England  for  the  coinage  of  cash  is  not  to  be  worked, 
but  if  His  Excellency’s  change  of  plan  is  owing  to  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  copper  which  took  place  last  year  and  in  1887,  we  hope 
that  the  recent  decline  in  the  value  of  the  metal  may  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind  again. 

“We  suggested  some  time  ago  that  the  Viceroys  and  high 
officials  in  the  afflicted  provinces  should  employ  the  people  in  road- 
making, the  repair  of  waterways  and  other  public  works.  If  these 
have  been  undertaken  to  any  great  extent  they  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  country,  but  we  confess  that  we  are  not  sanguine  of 
anything  of  consequence  being  done  in  these  things.  Yet  nothing 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  of  greater  service  to  the  country 
and  the  people,  for  the  latter  would  be  provided  with  some  means  of 
subsistence  while  commerce  and  the  movement  of  troops  would  bo 
facilitated.  Such  improvements  could  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
most  conservative  Chinese,  for  they  would  be  in  accordance  with 
old  ways  and  the  patriotic  spirit  which  is  supposed  to  animate  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  No  doubt  the  rulers  of  China  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  must  meet  the  criticism  of  the  outside 
world,  which  their  predecessors  neglected  and  despised.  When, 
therefore,  the  country  sufifers,  as  unfortunately  it  has  sulTcrcd,  great 
distress  in  recent  years,  and  foreigners  arc  appealed  to  for  aid,  the 
Government  should  know  that  llie  amount  of  subscriptions  from 
other  countries  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
officials  have  discharged  their  duties  or  are  discharging  them.  We 
noticed  not  long  ago  that  the  S/>ectiitor  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
English  people  subscribing  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  fund,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  its  remarks  on  the  subject  have  caused  at  least  some 
people  to  withhold  their  money.  Not  only  Heaven  but  men  help 
those  who  help  themselves  ; and  if  foreigners  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  does  not  take  effectual  steps  to  mitigate  ihe  evils 
from  inundation  or  drought,  much  loss  practical  sympathy  will  be 
shewn  by  them  on  the  next  recurrence  of  such  disasters.  And  as 
a proof  of  the  critical  attitude  of  Englishmen  to  this  country,  to 
which  wo  have  referred,  and  which  the  Government  must  meet,  we 
mention  the  fact  that  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Chinkiang  had 
an  immediate  and  considerable  effect  in  diminisbing  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Relief  b'uud.  We  commend  to  those  who  have  the  ear 
of  the  great  officials,  if  any  such  foreigner  there  be,  the  advocacy 
of  useful  public  works  and  currency  reform." — ibid.,  p.  399. 
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“ The  Eubject  of  Chinese  cnrrenc;  demands  not  a brief  para- 
graph, but  a comprehensive  essay,  or  rather  a volume.  Its  chaoUo 
eccentricities  would  drive  any  Occidental  nation  to  madness  in  a 
single  generation,  or  more  probably  such  gigantic  evils  would 
speedily  work  their  own  cure.  In  speaking  of  the  disregard  of 
accuracy  we  have  mentioned  a few  of  the  more  prominent  annoy- 
ances. A hundred  cash  are  not  a hundred,  and  a thousand  cash 
are  not  a thousand,  but  some  other  and  totally  uncertain  number,  to 
be  ascertained  only  by  experience.  In  wide  regions  of  the  empire, 
one  cash  counts  for  two,  that  is,  it  does  so  in  nnmbers  above  twenty, 
so  that  when  one  hears  that  he  is  to  be  paid  five  hundred  cash  he 
understands  that  he  will  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  less 
the  local  abatement,  which  perpe.tnally  shifts  in  different  places. 
There  is  a constant  intermixture  of  small  or  spnrious  cash,  leading 
to  inevitable  disputes  between  dealers  in  any  commodity.  At 
irregular  intervals,  the  local  magistrates  become  impressed  with  the 
evil  of  this  debasement  of  the  currency,  and  issue  stern  proclama- 
tions against  it.  This  g^ves  the  swarm  of  nnderlings  in  the 
magistrate’s  yamen  an  opportunity  to  levy  squeezes  on  all  the  cash 
shops  in  the  district,  and  to  make  the  transaction  of  all  business 
more  or  less  difficult.  Prices  at  once  rise,  to  meet  the  temporary 
necessity  for  pore  cash.  As  soon  as  the  paying  ore  in  this  vein 
is  exhausted,  and  it  is  not  worked  to  any  extent,  the  bad  cash 
return,  but  prices  do  not  fall.  Thus  the  irrepressible  law  by  which 
the  worse  currency  drives  out  the  better,  is  never  for  an  instant 
suspended.  The  condition  of  the  cash  becomes  worse  and  worse, 
until,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Honan,  everyone  goes  to 
market  with  two  entirely  distinct  sets  of  cash,  one  of  which  is  the 
ordinary  mixture  of  good  with  bad,  and  the  other  is  composed 
exclusively  of  counterfeit  pieces.  Certain  articles  are  paid  for  with 
the  spurious  cash  only.  But  in  regard  to  other  commodities  this 
is  matter  of  special  bargain,  and  accordingly  there  is  for  these 
articles  a double  market  price.  That  enormous  losses  must  result 
from  such  a state  of  things,  is  to  any  westerner  obvious  at  a glance, 
although  the  Chinese  are  so  accustomed  to  inconveniences  of  this 
sort,  that  they  seem  almost  unconscious  of  their  existence,  and  the 
evils  are  felt  only  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  felt. 
Chinese  cash  is  emphatically  ‘ filthy  lucre.’  It  cannot  be  handled 
without  contamination.  The  strings,  of  five  hundred  or  a thousand 
(nominal)  pieces,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  break,  which  involves 
great  trouble  in  re-counting  and  re-tying.  There  is  no  uniformity 
of  weight  in  the  current  copper  cash,  but  all  is  both  bulky  and 
heavy.  Cash  to  the  value  of  a Mexican  dollar  weigh  not  lees  than 
eight  ponnds  avoirdupois.  A few  hundred  cash  are  all  that 
anyone  can  carry  about  in  the  little  bags  which  are  suspended  for 
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this  parpose  from  the  girdle.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  a larger  sam 
than  a few  strings,  &e  transportation  becomes  a serions  matUr. 
The  losses  on  transactions  in  ingots  of  sycee  are  always  great,  and 
the  person  who  nses  them  is  inevitably  cheated  both  in  baying  and 
in  selling.  If  he  employs  the  bills  of  cash-shops,  the  difficnlty  is 
not  greatly  relieved,  since  those  of  one  region  are  either  wholly 
nncnrrent  in  another  region  not  far  away,  or  will  be  taken  only  at 
a heavy  discount,  while  the  person  who  at  last  takes  them  to  be  re- 
deemed, has  in  prospect  a certain  battle  with  the  harpies  of  the 
shop  by  which  the  bills  were  issued,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cash 
which  is  to  be  paid  for  them.  Under  these  grave  disabilities  the 
wonder  is  that  the  Chinese  are  able  to  do  any  business  at  all ; and 
yet,  as  we  daily  perceive,  they  are  so  accustomed  to  these  annoy- 
ances, that  their  burden  appears  scarcely  felt,  and  the  only  serious 
complaint  on  this  score  comes  from  foreigners.” — ibid.,  p.  411. 


Resistance  to  Change  of  Currency  in  Kirin. 

26th  June. — “ A memorial  from  the  high  anthorities  of  Kirin 
states  that  it  has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  provincial  capital 
to  make  use  of  irredeemable  bank  notes  instead  of  money.  The 
cnstom  having  proved  to  be  injurious  to  the  Government,  the  army 
and  the  people  alike,  the  memorialists  obtained  permission  from 
the  Emperor  to  put  a stop  to  it  altogether.  On  the  promulgation 
of  a notice  to  this  effect  unbounded  joy  was  manifested  by  the 
public.  At  the  same  time  six  months’  warning  was  given  to  those 
concerned,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  out  the  change 
gradually.  The  utmost  consideration  was  thus  shown  to  the 
merchants,  who,  notwithstanding,  in  their  greed  and  covetousness 
swore  an  oath  not  to  obey.  As  a first  step  they  bribed  certain 
unworthy  gentlemen,  who  drew  up  for  them  a general  petition  full 
of  bad  arguments  and  concealed  threats;  but  the  memorialists 
refused  to  be  influenced  by  this.  Finally  one  house,  the  Jui-shang 
Bank,  has  now  suddenly  closed  its  doors  for  no  cause.  Unavoid- 
able bankruptcy  is  a common  enough  occurrence  and  would  call 
for  no  special  remark.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  pretended 
insolvents  had  only  four  days  previously  received  twelve  thousand 
taels  on  account  of  one  Government  department  and  ten  thousand 
taels  on  account  of  another.  Their  action  can  therefore  only  be 
regarded  as  a deliberate  swindle  conceived  with  the  object  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  authorities.  The  enormity  of  the  offence 
is  moreover  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  long  been  the 
busiest  of  traders  and  hare  made  immense  profits  at  the  expense 
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of  other  people.  The  memorialists  hare  ordered  the  prefect  to 
imprison  l»th  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  and  their  assistants,  and 
to  take  measures  to  recover  the  moneys  owed  by  them.  Even  if 
they  discharge  all  their  liabilities  in  fnll,  they  must  still  be 
punished  severely,  in  order  that  others  may  be  warned  by  their 
example.  It  is  further  requested  that  one  of  the  officers  from 
whom  they  received  the  Government  money  may  also  be  made  a 
defendant  in  the  case,  in  order  that  it  may  be  discovered  by  a 
rigorous  investigation  whether  he  acted  in  collusion  with  them  or 
not. — Approved." — Vol.  xliii.,  p.  50. 


Paper  and  Silver  Currency, 

“ The  nse  of  seals  had  extended  much  in  China  about  two 
centuries  after  Christ,  and  this  led  gradually  to  stamping  silk  and 
skin  for  various  purposes.  Just  at  that  time  the  manufacture  of 
paper  was  introduced  from  the  West  and  it  was  found  to  be  an 
article  capable  of  many  common  uses.  This  led  the  Taoists,  for 
example,  to  multiply  charms  rapidly  by  stamping  them  on  paper 
to  sell  to  the  superstitious,  either  to  hang  on  their  doors  or  to 
carry  with  them  when  travelling.  Commercial  accounts  were 
written  on  paper  for  convenience,  and  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
provided  themselves  with  seals  for  stamping.  They  came  into  the 
habit  also  of  stamping  the  paper  before  or  after  they  wrote  their 
figures  upon  it.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Caliphate  on  the  Euphrates  gave  an  impetus  to  Eastern 
trade.  The  Chinese  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  made 
much  more  silk  than  before  for  foreign  countries.  The  spread  of 
the  silk  mannfacture  in  Western  regions  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  demand  for  the  silk  goods  of  China  or  for  the  unwoven  silk. 
Neither  Europe  nor  Western  Asia  could  manufacture  enough  of 
their  own  silk  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market.  The  historian 
Robebtson  says  of  this  period  that  the  silk  of  China  was  purchased 
in  Shensi,  the  westernmost  province  of  that  empire,  and  conveyed 
thence  by  caravan  in  a march  of  eighty  or  a hundred  days  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  where  it  was  embarked  and  carried  down  the 
stream  of  that  river  to  the  Caspian.  After  a dangerous  voyage 
across  that  sea  and  ascending  the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  it  is 
navigable,  it  was  conducted  by  a short  land  carriage  of  five  days 
to  the  river  Phasis,  which  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  Thence  it  was 
taken  by  ship  to  Constantinople.  While  such  was  the  activity  of 
trade  by  land  there  would  naturidly  be  a corresponding  expansion 
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oE  seaborne  traffic  from  the  seaports  of  China  to  India  and  farther 
west.  The  three  centuries  of  the  Tang  dynasty  at  the  same  time 
gave  opportunity  to  home  commerce  to  grow  in  proportion.  Trade 
flonrishes  when  an  empire  is  at  peace.  It  was  these  circumstances 
combined  which  led  to  the  invention  of  paper  money  in  the  Tang 
dynasty,  and  it  was  to  the  Chinese  merchants  and  statesmen, 
particularly  of  the  ninth  century,  that  the  credit  is  due  in  the  first 
instance  of  employing  paper  money  in  the  form  of  drafts  payable  at 
certain  cities. 

“ Those  who  wish  to  master  this  subject  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  Vissbrino’s  work,  which  received  the  Jnlien  prize  a few 
years  ago.  During  the  present  year  the  Peking  Oriental  Society 
has  published  a paper  (taken  chiefly  from  a work  by  Wang-lin, 
published  in  1831)  by  the  lamented  Japanese  Minister  to  China, 
Shioda  Saburo,  on  the  same  subject.  This  paper  is  of  very  great 
value.  It  brings  out  clearly  the  point  that  silver  was  not  employed 
as  money  before  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  that  it  was  then  in- 
troduced. Reference  is  here  made  to  the  work  called  Ji  Chilu  by 
Ku  Yen-wn,*  who  died  two  centuries  ago,  where  it  is  said  that 
before  the  Tang  dynasty  copper  cash  was  the  medium  of  exchange 
between  Government  and  people,  and  silver  had  never  come  into 
use.  At  that  time  silver  was  already  introduced  in  South  China, 
meaning  by  that  term  Canton  and  Knangsi.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  at  about  A.D.  500,  according  to  Chinese  history  as  examined 
by  Ku  Yen-wu,  there  were  in  regard  to  money  circulation  three 
belts  of  country.  In  the  extreme  south,  gold  and  silver  were  in 
use.  Canton  being  the  centre  of  trade.  In  middle  China,  all  along 
the  Yangtse  into  Szechuan,  copper  cash  were  used  everywhere  as 
the  medium  of  exchange.  All  this  belt  of  territory,  with  Canton, 
Knangsi  and  Tongking,  was  then  ruled  from  Nanking  as  the 
centre.  In  the  North,  which  was  under  Tartar  administration,  copper 
cash  and  grain  were  employed  as  a double  medium  of  exchange. 
The  effect  of  Tartar  control  was  to  favour  barter  and  keep  back 
the  onward  advance  of  monetary  conveniences.  Even  now  soldiers 
are  paid  in  grain  when  they  are  upon  the  old  regime,  but  the  new 
drilled  troops  are  paid  in  silver.  It  is  noticeable  here  that  silver 
began  to  be  a currency  in  South  China  first  and  at  a time  when 
China  sent  her  prefects  regularly  to  rule  in  Cochin- Chinese  and 
Cambodian  cities.  Gold  in  ancient  China  was  much  used  on 
account  of  its  great  abundance.  But  silver  began  to  enter  China 
because  it  is  produced  abundantly  in  Burma  and  because  it  was  a 
circulating  medium  in  India  and  farther  west.  The  silver  which 
circulated  by  weight  in  Canton  in  A.D.  500  would  be  partly 


• See  Wang  Ziu’s  work  Ck'au-pi-ekv-ym. 
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Burmese  and  partly  what  Arabian  merchants  and  others  bronght 
from  distant  ports.  The  Arabian  trade  wonld  certainly  hare  a 
share  in  the  introduction  of  silver  by  weight  into  the  commerce  of 
China  in  its  southern  provinces.  We  find  many  proofs  of  the 
activity  of  the  Arab  merchants  from  the  Han  dynasty  downwards. 
This  is  probably  another  instance  of  it.  The  Mei-ling  mountains, 
on  the  north  of  Canton  province,  at  that  time  separated  the  belt 
of  country  which  traded  by  weight  from  the  belt  of  country  which 
traded  with  the  help  only  of  copper  coins,  and  this  was  noticed  by 
the  celebrated  author  Han  Won-knng  in  a memorial  he  sent  to  the 
Emperor  abont  A.D.  800.  Yuen  Chen,  another  great  statesman, 
mentioned  at  abont  the  same  time  that  salt  and  pieces  of  silk  were 
used  as  money  in  Szechuan.  Cinnabar  and  quicksilver,  he  added, 
were  used  as  money  in  Kuangsi,  as  also  pieces  of  cloth  and  silk. 
At  that  time  any  valnable  article  which  had  a known  price  in  the 
market  could  be  bartered  like  coins  elsewhere.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  silver  came  into  extensive  use.  It  was  of  a fixed  value 
according  to  weight,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Burma  made  it  very 
convenient  when  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  Government  extended 
to  that  region . Another  step  in  the  use  of  silver  was  taken  when 
in  A.D.  1035  it  was  commanded  that  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
should  not  in  future  bo  expected  to  pay  taxes  in  the  same  form. 
Most  portions  of  the  empire  wonld  pay  in  copper  cash.  Fukien, 
Canton,  and  Kuangsi  might  send  silver,  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang 
could  contribute  silk.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  payment 
of  taxes  in  silver  being  recognised  in  an  edict,  and  it  was  854  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  the  influence  of  silver  has  been  increasing 
to  the  present  day,  for  during  this  century  the  change  of  grain  to 
silver  in  the  contributions  of  the  people  to  the  expense  of  the 
Government  has  in  many  localities  been  made  for  the  first  time. 
A change  back  again  from  silver  to  grain  or  from  silver  to  copper 
is  never  known. 

“ For  eight  centuries  the  use  of  silver  by  weighing  it,  as  a 
circulating  medium,  has  been  increasing  in  China,  and  it  has  known 
no  check  but  the  introduction  of  the  dollar.  The  dollar,  however, 
has  only  perhaps  represented  in  the  amount  of  its  circulation  a 
contemporaneous  growth  of  new  trade.  The  sycee  in  use  as  money 
has  certainly  not  diminished  in  quantity  on  account  of  the  large 
import  of  Mexican  dollars  which  China  now  requires,  for  these 
dollars,  when  cheap,  are  often  melted  down  into  sycee.  A 
thousand  years  ago  the  people  in  Central  China  kept  their  accounts 
in  copper  cash,  which  at  that  time  would  in  the  market  procure  a 
much  larger  amount  of  clothing  and  provisions  than  now,  and  the 
incimvenicnce  of  copper,  on  account  of  its  relative  weight,  wonld 
not  be  so  much  felt.  They  did  not  then  change  cash  into  silver 
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in  totalling  np  their  daily  and  annual  entriea,  becanae  the  change 
from  copper  to  silver  as  a standard  of  valne  had  not  jet  been  made. 
Arabian  trade  bronght  to  Chinn  the  nse  uf  silver  bj  weight  as 
European  trade  at  a later  period  bronght  the  dollar.  In  both 
cases  the  flow  of  silver  has  been  traceable  from  south  to  north  in 
successive  zones  of  country.  The  convenience  of  a paper  currency 
made  itself  felt  much  sooner  in  China  than  in  any  other  country 
because  of  the  early  nse  of  engraved  seals,  the  immense  internal 
trade,  and  the  commercial  instinct  of  the  people.” — ibid.,  p.  139. 


Want  of  Control  over  the  Circulating  Medium. 

“ About  sixty  years  ago  a student  of  Chinese  history  in 
Soochow  made  some  deep  researches  into  the  question  of  the 
currency.  The  currency  was  then  becoming  more  and  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  Government  control.  Foreign  trade  was  increasing. 
The  Government  had  for  nearly  two  centuries  left  silver  to  work 
its  own  way  as  money  paid  by  weight,  and  received  it  in  payment 
of  taxes  from  each  arrondiseement.  Only  the  copper  cash  were 
issued  by  the  Government.  For  silver  there  was  no  mint  and 
never  had  been  but  once,  and  that  for  a short  time,  yet  this  metal 
had  grown  to  he  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign  trade.  It  was  the  same  with  paper.  Paper 
notes  representing  money  were  issued  hy  private  capitalists  in  all 
large  cities,  and  the  Government  had  no  interest  in  them.  Their 
success  as  a circulating  representative  of  silver  was  entirely  at  the 
risk  of  the  native  bank.  iSilver  and  paper  both  represented  money 
in  all  the  large  transactions  of  trade.  The  small  market  negotia- 
tions in  copper  cash  which  belong  to  the  daily  life  of  the  people, 
and  which,  while  ns  transactions  they  are  counted  by  millions,  are 
always  small  in  bulk,  were  the  only  trading  operations  of  which 
the  Government  issued  the  circulating  medium.  How  strikingly 
different  was  this  state  of  things  from  that  which  exists  in  the 
West,  where  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  stamped  paper  are 
all  issned  by  the  Governments  as  money.  Our  author  knew 
nothing  of  this,  of  course,  but  he  was  still  able  to  cast  his  eye  over 
a wide  range  of  financial  facts.  China  bad  had  a long  history  of 
financial  experiments  and  a succession  of  prosperous  and  dis- 
appointing experiences.  With  the  national  annals  before  hina, 
each  dynasty  having  its  special  chapter  on  finance,  it  never  struck 
him  that  China  was,  or  could  be,  deficient  in  financial  knowledge 
or  unable  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  the  time.  He  attempted 
to  shew  that  a change  in  policy  was  reqnired  in  finance,  and  the 
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conclasion  he  arrired  at,  and  which  he  tried  to  prove  b;  argnment, 
was  that  a Government  paper  currency  ought  to  be  again  issued 
and  the  nse  of  silver  prohibited.  The  people  should  attend  to 
agriculture  rather  than  to  trade.  This  was  their  proper  occupation, 
and  would  lead  them  to  a spirit  of  contentment.  The  circulating 
medium  of  trade  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  as  a source 
of  revenue. 

“ The  reasons,  he  said,  why  the  monarch  cannot  easily  control 
the  currency  or  derive  revenue  from  it  are  fivefold.  Coppersmiths 
melt  coin  because  they  wish  to  use  the  copper  in  making  wash- 
basins, tea-kettles,  and  images  of  the  gods.  This  is  the  first 
interference  with  the  monarch’s  authority.  In  addition  to  this, 
lead  and  spelter  are  employed  to  make  spurious  coin  in  the 
furnaces  of  law-breakers  aiming  at  a little  profit.  This  is  the 
second  interference ; and  the  third  is  the  extending  use  of  foreign 
dollars.  (It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  through  the  whole  of  his 
book  the  author,  writing  in  1831,  makes  no  allusion  to  opium; 
yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  spread  of  Spanish  dollars  first  and 
American  dollars  afterwards  was  very  much  connected  with  the 
opium  trade.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  silk 
or  the  tea  trade.  His  point  is  simply  that  it  is  a loss  to  the 
Chinese  Government  not  to  have  the  profit  arising  from  the  control 
of  the  currency.  As  to  commercial  questions  he  seems  to  have  no 
information,  nor  did  ho  seek  any.)  His  fourth  reason  why  the 
Government  fails  to  derive  benefit  from  the  circulating  medium  is 
that  the  market  price  of  silver  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants.  He  would  like  the  Government  to  regulate  the  currency 
by  authority — not  knowing  that  it  is  disastrous  and  vain  for  officii 
authority  to  attempt  to  modify  prices.  China  has  learned  many 
lessons  since  the  day  when  this  author  lived.  The  fifth  cause  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
money  market  is  the  fact  that  bank  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  are 
issued  by  private  capitalists. 

“ Onr  author’s  advice  to  the  Government  was  to  make  a law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  silver  in  money  payments  and  at  the  same 
time  restore  the  issue  of  Government  bank  notes  which  had 
been  so  long  discontinued.  In  his  opinion  this  was  the  only 
policy  by  which  the  five  evils  from  which  the  Government  suffered 
could  be  eradicated  and  the  country  made  prosperous.  In  support 
of  this  view  be  appeals  to  the  history  of  money  in  China.  Ancient 
statesmen  saw  the  propriety  of  drawing  a revenue  of  cereal 
products  from  one  locality,  of  textile  fabrics  from  another,  and  of 
coined  money  from  a third.  They  did  not  see  the  need  of  a large 
issue  of  coins,  except  occasionally,  when  floods  and  dronght 
compelled  the  adoption  of  this  exp^ent.  Nor  did  finance  minis- 
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ters  in  very  early  times  limit  money  to  silver  or  to  copper.  Pearls 
and  jade,  tortoise-shell  and  cowries,  bundles  of  silk  and  grass- 
cloth,  served  as  money  in  China’s  ancient  markets.  About  B.C. 
800  an  old  poem  says : “ A simple-looking  lad,  you  were  carrying 

cloth  to  exchange  it  for  silk.”  The  official  master  of  the  market, 
says  the  comment,  stamped  the  cloth  for  use  in  barter,  and  it  was 
two  inches  in  width  and  16  inches  long.  The  author  adduces  this 
as  classical  authority  for  an  issue  of  Government  bank  notes.  But 
as  the  poem  mentions  merely  barter,  and  the  explanatory  remark 
is  that  of  an  author  of  A.D.  200,  how  can  we  know  whether  the 
market  officer  stamped  the  cloth  or  not?  It  may  have  been  a 
simple  case  of  barter.  Whatever  is  meant  it  would  scarcely  be  by 
stamping,  for  this  mode  of  giving  official  validity  was  hardly  in 
use  so  early.  Why,  for  example,  do  we  find  that  the  cash  of  the 
Ch'in  dynasty,  B.C.  220,  were  issued  without  any  inscription  upon 
them  ? Books  tell  ns  that  the  Han  dynasty  monarchs  were  the 
first  to  direct  characters  to  be  inscribed  upon  their  coins.  This 
practice  commenced  about  B.C.  200  and  was  never  afterwards 
neglected.  He  refers  to  another  example — that  of  painted  squares 
of  white  deer  skin,  which  in  the  reign  of  Han  Wu-ti  were  used  as 
money.  They  were  priced  at  four  hundred  thonsand  cash  each, 
and  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  high  nobility  or  by  his 
relatives  at  the  daily  audiences  or  at  high  festivals,  after  which 
they  could  pass  into  circulation  for  the  amount  mentioned.  At 
that  time  there  was  also  a silver  coinage,  the  silver  being  mixed 
with  tin  as  an  alloy,  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  that  metal. 
This  alloy  of  tin  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent  all  attempts  at 
melting  the  imperial  coins.  The  melter  could  only  lose  by  the  act, 
and  if  it  was  not  worth  bis  while  he  would  not  place  the  coins  in 
his  melting-pot.  This  seems  to  be  a clear  historical  instance  of 
silver  coinage  lasting  for  a very  short  time.  Neither  the  silver 
coins  of  Han  Wu-ti  nor  the  painted  squares  of  white  deer  skin 
remained  long  in  use ; and  the  high  value  assigned  to  the  deer 
skin  would  suggest  that  it  was  something  like  the  million  pound 
bank  note  of  Samuel  Rogers,  which  he  displayed  in  the  chimney- 
piece  of  his  breakfast  parlour.  It  was  more  an  object  of  admiration 
than  of  utility,  in  an  age  of  luxury  and  gaudy  show.  As  to  the 
origin  of  paper  currency  in  China,  we  must  look  to  an  age  later 
than  the  Han  dynasty.” — ibid.,p.  171. 


Ten  Seasons  for  a Paper  Currency. 

“In  the  Ming  dynasty,  abont  A.D.  1600,  when  the  Board  of 
Revenue  was  desirous  to  return  to  the  use  of  paper  money,  the 
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Governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  stated  in  a memorial  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  ten  advantages  of  paper  money.  The 
first  was  that  it  could  be  manufactured  at  the  capital  of  each 
province  for  use  in  that  province.  The  second  was  that  it  could 
circulate  widely.  The  third  was  that  it  could  be  carried  with  ease, 
being  light.  The  fourth  was  that  it  could  be  readily  kept  in 
concealment.  The  fifth  was  that  it  was  not  liable  to  division  like 
silver  into  different  grades  of  purity.  The  sixth  was  that  it  did  not 
need  weighing,  as  was  the  case  with  silver,  whenever  it  was  used 
in  a commercial  transaction.  The  seventh  advantage  was  that 
silversmiths  could  not  clip  it  for  their  own  nefarious  profit.  The 
eighth  was  that  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  peering  gaze  of  the  thiefs 
rapacity.  The  ninth  was  that  if  paper  took  the  place  of  copper, 
and  copper  ceased  to  be  used  for  making  cash,  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  this  metal  to  the  Government,  or  the  copper 
saved  could  be  used  in  manufacturing  arms  for  the  troops.  The 
tenth  advantage  would  be  that  if  paper  were  used  instead  of  silver, 
the  silver  might  be  stored  up  by  the  Government. 

“ Our  author  in  citing  these  ten  reasons  for  adopting  a paper 
currency  adds  that  the  last  two  arc'  defective.  In  adopting  paper 
for  the  mercantile  classes  the  copper  coins  would  remain  in  use  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  common  people.  So  also  silver  should 
continue  to  be  used  in  making  ornamental  articles  and  head-gear  of 
various  kinds.  It  would  bo  a mistake  to  shut  it  up  in  the  Govern- 
ment treasury  and  prevent  its  being  accessible  to  silversmiths. 
There  is  a fallacy  lying  hidden  in  our  author’s  reasoning.  He  thought 
that  the  authority  of  the  Government  was  all  that  was  essential  to 
the  successful  establishment  of  a circulating  medium,  not  reflecting 
that  if  paper  were  so  employed  there  was  need  of  a corresponding 
store  of  gold  or  silver  in  readiness  to  pay  value  for  the  notes  if  the 
people  lost  confidence  in  them  and  wished  for  their  metallic  equiva- 
lent. It  did  not  strike  him  that  the  financial  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment bank  can  be  sustained  only  by  payment  in  gold  or  silver  to 
discontented  holders  of  paper.  He  thought  only  of  supplying  the 
demand  for  ornaments  and  not  of  a run  on  the  treasury.  In  fact, 
China  is  too  large  a country  and  the  merchants  as  a body  too 
powerful  by  their  numbers  tor  the  Government  to  attempt  snccess- 
fully  the  prohibition  of  silver,  nor  can  it  refuse  to  allow  the  issue 
of  paper  money  by  private  banks.  The  difificulty  in  establishing 
a national  bank  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  cannot 
take  better  care  of  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  classes  than  each 
private  capitalist  can  do  for  himself,  and  in  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  various  provinces. 

“ In  the  ten  reasons  for  adopting  a paper  currency,  when  it  is 
suggested  that  each  treasurer  of  a province  should  issue  bank  notes. 
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it  may  well  be  asked,  why  not  leave  native  banks  in  possession  of 
this  privilege,  which  is  not  only  a benefit  to  themselves  but  to  trade 
generally?  It  is  certainly  a great  advantage  to  travellers  that 
through  the  wide  business  connections  of  the  Chinese  bankers,  bills 
of  exchange  may  be  bought  in  Shanghai  and  cashed  in  any  of  the 
provincial  capitals  of  the  empire.  Both  to  native  and  foreigner 
this  is  an  unquestioned  beneht,  and  renders  travelling  ten-fold 
easier  than  if  the  silver  had  to  carried  in  the  traveller's  tranks.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  reasons  alleged  for  Government  paper  currency 
the  Chinese  writer  touches  upon  two  patent  and  unanswerable 
objections  to  the  present  system.  The  silver  is  weighed  at  each 
transaction,  and  it  is  circulated  in  varying  states  of  purity.  Tho 
scales  at  which  silver  is  weighed  differ  in  each  locality  and  the 
traveller  feels  himself  outwitted.  His  money  becomes  less  at  each 
new  point  in  his  journey,  and  a general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  currency  grows  upon  him  on  his  return  ; however,  ha 
would  naturally  become  more  reconciled  to  the  tyranny  of  the  scales 
had  he  silver  left  to  weigh,  for  when  he  arrived  again  at  places  of 
large  trade,  his  sycee  weighs  as  much  in  proportion  to  bulk  as 
before.  The  scale  differs  to  allow  the  money-changers  in  towns  of 
small  trade  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  when  this  is  understoood  the 
indignation  of  the  traveller  sinks  somewhat.  But  there  is  a worse 
trouble  than  the  variation  in  scales.  It  is  the  variations  in  the 
parity  of  the  silver.  It  becomes  alloyed  in  many  ways  and  is 
reduced  to  purity  only  by  re-melting.  Blacksmiths  melt  the  silver, 
and  in  all  places  of  large  trade  there  are  assaying  offices  which 
certify  the  purity  of  silver  for  a small  sum.  Silver  sent  to  Peking 
to  represent  taxes  has  cut  into  it  by  the  treasurer  of  the  province, 
the  name  of  the  arrondissement  from  which  it  comes,  and  of  the 
blacksmith  who  melted  it.  Only  silver  of  first  purity  is  allowed 
to  be  sent  to  Peking.  In  this  way  the  Government  indirectly  aids 
in  rendering  the  silver  which  is  in  circulation  as  money  much  more 
pure  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  but  the  introduction  of  new  silver 
into  the  money  market  is  the  work  of  merchants  alone.  Also  the 
law  does  in  a direct  way  by  statute  undertake  to  protect  silver  from 
the  incessant  efforts  of  the  unprincipled  who  for  private  profit  in 
every  possible  way  try  to  diminish  its  parity.  But  it  is  so  hard  to 
discover  the  evil-doer  that  statutes  are  promulgated  in  vain  and 
the  owner  of  the  metal  is  in  fact  only  protected  by  the  shroff  and 
the  assaying  office.  When  it  is  considered  how  much  impure 
silver  is  in  circulation  there  does  seem  strong  reasons  for  a silver 
coinage.  This  would  at  once  improve  the  standard  and  raise  the 
average  of  purity.  To  reject  the  precious  metals  as  currency 
because  their  parity  is  tampered  with,  in  favour  of  paper,  would  be 
a mistake.  I^e  cure  for  the  evil  is  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
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the  statates  which  aim  at  the  paniehment  of  crimes  against  the 
currency,  Mexican  dollars  are  now  mnch  more  uniform  in  value 
than  sycee  silver,  and  the  convenience  of  a coin  is  so  great  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Cliinese  Government  does  not  follow  Japanese 
example  and  establish  a mint.” — ibid,,  p.  208. 


The  Origin  of  Paper  Currency  in  Seale. 

“ The  introduction  of  paper  currency  in  China  is  very  closely 
connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  printing.  Those  native 
authors  who  have  referred  to  early  passages  which  speak  of  the 
employment  of  seals  by  officers  to  give  a money  value  to  certain 
articles  ns  the  real  commencement  of  paper  currency  have  done 
quite  right.  Grass  cloth,  silk,  and  paper  all  admit  of  an  impression 
being  made  on  them  with  ink  or  with  vermilion.  In  fact,  vermilion 
mixed  with  oil  was  perhaps  the  oldest  printer’s  ink,  and  the 
impression  of  the  seal  made  of  jade,  copper,  silver,  gold  or  wood 
was,  if  we  allow  the  word  block  to  include  stone  and  metal,  the 
oldest  block  printing.  The  Chinese  saw  seals  from  Western  Asia 
and  they  made  them  themselves  with  their  own  writing  cut  upon 
them,  to  be  used  in  giving  validity  to  official  documents,  as  also  to 
employ  them  as  amulets  to  protect  them  from  imaginary  evils. 
The  seal  was  not  only  used  to  stamp  charms,  but  the  handle  was  a 
tortoise,  a tiger,  or  some  other  emblem  of  longevity  or  power,  in 
order  that  it  might  have  a defensive  eSect  against  evil.  These  ideas 
imported  from  Western  Asia  with  the  seals  were  as  willingly 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  for  imitation  as  the  more  reasonable  idea  of 
employing  the  seal  as  a manifest  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
documents.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  improvements 
introduced  and  additions  made  to  the  Chow  legislation  by  the 
founder  of  the  Ch‘in  dynasty  was  the  extensive  use  of  seals.  The 
progressive  spirit  of  that  dynasty  is  unquestionable.  This  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  many  features  of  the  Ch'in  legislation  were  adopted 
by  the  Han  Emperors.  Among  them  was  that  of  giving  a seal  to 
every  officer.  The  silver  seals  now  called  Knan-fang  of  officers  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  rank,  and  the  copper  seals  of  Taotais  are  the 
continuation  of  an  old  rule  which  has  come  down  from  B.C.  221. 
The  system  has  been  found  most  useful  because  the  seal  was  the 
sign  of  delegated  authority,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  viceroy  instead 
of  being  himself  a monarch  was  the  representative  of  the  imperial 
head  of  the  state.  The  seal  was  the  visible  sign  of  the  change  from 
feudalism  to  centralisation.  From  that  time  it  gradually  became  a 
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fixed  idea  with  the  Chinese  that  they  mast  hare  a seal  impressed 
on  every  writing  as  a proof  of  property  or  genuineness.  All 
scholars  and  firms  at  the  present  time  have  a seal,  and  seals  are 
placed  on  books,  drawings,  and  letters,  to  an  extent  which  is  qnite 
remarkable.  Since  this  custom  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Han 
dynasty  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  that  the  way  was  open 
whenever  any  one  chose  to  extend  a seal,  by  cutting  it  in  relief 
instead  of  internally,  into  any  one  kind  of  blank  form  and  into  the 
printing  of  books.  The  multiplication  of  copies  by  stamping 
followed  readily  from  the  use  of  a stamp  to  give  validity,  and  a 
stamp  of  four  or  eight  or  ten  characters  might  readily  be  expanded 
into  twenty  or  fifty.  So  then  we  have  in  the  early  use  of  seals  the 
ideas  of  official  validity,  of  superstitious  efficacy  and  of  the  possible 
multiplication  of  copies,  beside  the  use  of  the  seal,  as  given  to  every 
official  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 

“Some  one  may  ask  what  have  superstitions  observances  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  printing  and  of  paper  currency  ? To  this  the  reply 
may  be  given  that  superstition  makes  a custom  popular  and  often 
helps  a good  notion  to  spread  rapidly.  The  Taoists  were  accustomed 
to  cut  seals  of  the  wood  of  the  jujube  tree  four  inches  sqnare,  or 
three-and-a-half  of  our  inches,  and  circulated  them  among  the 
people  to  check  evil  influences.  They  taught  the  people  to  believe 
that  there  were  evil  influences  in  the  air  always  ready  to  affect  them 
mischievously,  and  then  they  provided  them  with  guardian  charms 
to  secure  them  from  the  harm  which  they  themselves  had  taught 
them  to  fear.  They  are  not  alone  in  thus  acting,  for  in  other 
countries  it  has  happened  that  superstition  has  been  ingeniously 
made  a source  of  pecuniary  profit  by  not  a few.  The  occasions 
when  the  use  of  seals  as  proof  of  genuineness  were  required  were  of 
coarse  very  numerous.  It  is  mentioned  for  instance  that  generals 
had  their  orders  cut  on  seals  for  rapid  circulation  among  the  troops 
under  their  command.  In  such  a case  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  the  writing  in  camp  orders  would  be  white  while  the  ground 
was  black  or  red.  All  the  seal  cutting  and  the  circulation  of  charms 
and  of  mirrors  with  lucky  sentences  and  animal  shapes  engraven  on 
them  were  in  every  case  so  much  preparation  for  the  success  of 
paper  currency  when  the  time  should  come.  Not  only  does  the 
credit  rich  men  possess  contribute  to  that  success,  but  also  the 
invention  of  blank  forms  rapidly  multiplied  by  printing.  The  blank 
form  saves  time  in  writing  and  it  also  makes  the  document  more 
uniform,  more  easily  tested  and  more  readily  accepted  as  valid  when 
present^  to  a third  person.  The  dynasty  of  Ch'in  8hi-huang  gave 
the  use  of  seals  to  China  and  from  that  time  forward  the  possession 
of  an  official  seal  became  essential  to  each  office.  The  Han  dynasty 
simply  followed  the  Ch'in  dynasty  rule.  When  this  came  to  be  the 
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case  the  seal  impressed  with  vermilion  was  attached  by  regulation 
to  every  document  issuing  from  each  officer,  metropolitan  or  rural. 

“If  then  the  Chinese  in  the  Han  dynasty  had  the  common  use 
of  seals  large  and  small,  and  if  paper  was  introduced  about  A.D. 
200  as  we  know,  how  long  a time  might  be  expected  to  elapse 
before  the  use  of  paper  money,  and  the  era  of  the  printing  of  books? 
In  fact,  seven  centuries  passed  before  books  were  commonly  printed, 
and  eight  centuries  before  paper  currency  was  adopted  systematically 
by  the  Government.  The  Chinese,  intelligent  ns  they  certainly  arc, 
and  lovers  of  every  practical  improvement  as  they  plainly  are,  were 
not  at  all  in  a hurry  to  print  books  to  save  the  expense  of  copying, 
or  to  issue  Government  paper  money  to  save  the  expense  of  copper 
or  silver.  What  the  Chinese  highly  appreciate  when  adopted 
they  are  usually  very  slow  to  adopt.  This  is  true  of  gunpowder, 
which  they  only  began  to  use  about  the  twelfth  century,  although 
they  bad  fireworks  in  the  sixth  century.  A small  cause  often 
retards  the  adoption  of  remarkable  inventions.  In  this  case  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  habit  among  workmen  of  cutting  into  the 
material  of  the  seal  in.°tead  of  cutting  the  inscription  in  relief. 
When  once  the  thought  occurred  to  some  one  that  relief  catting 
would  leave  a white  ground  with  a red  nr  a black  inscription,  the 
path  would  be  open  for  the  invention  of  blank  forms  first,  and  for 
the  printing  of  books  afterwards.  What  Chinese  authors  tell  us  is 
that  seals  in  the  Han  dynasty  and  Inter  left  the  characters  white 
when  impressions  were  taken  from  them,  and  further  that  in  the 
Tang  dynasty  the  characters  in  the  impressions  from  seals  became 
red.  The  meaning  of  this  statement  appears  to  be  that  the  old 
seals  wore  all  or  almost  all  cut  in  intaglio  and  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Tang  dynasty  cameo  cutting  or  cutting  in  relief 
became  common.  This  casual  remark  of  a Chinese  author  throws 
light  on  the  fact  that  paper  currency  began  in  the  Tang  dynasty 
and  at  the  .■‘ame  time  the  period  of  printing  books  was  brought  so 
much  nearer  because  the  artisans  of  that  age  began  to  engrave  in 
relief.  There  was  in  fact  Government  paper  money  about  A.D.  806 
and  there  wore  printed  books  about  A.D.  920.” — ibid.,  p.  265. 


77ie  History  of  Paper  Currency. 

“ The  first  attempt  at  paper  currency  in  China  of  which  any 
record  remains  was  in  A.D.  806,  when  bills  of  e.xchange  were 
called  ‘ flying  money.’  Merchants  in  the  capital  could  by  an 
ordinance  then  first  made  receive  Government  bills  in  return  for  the 
merchants’  copper  money.  On  arrival  at  any  provincial  capital 
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they  coaid  receive  from  the  provincial  treasarer  the  amonnt  stated 
on  the  bill.  There  was  a return  to  this  system,  which  was  a sort 
of  banking  facility  offered  to  the  merchants  by  the  Government, 
aboot  the  year  A.D.  960.  A bureau  was  instituted  in  Kai-feng- 
fu,  then  the  capital,  for  the  transaction  of  this  business. 

“In  1023  Szechuen  was  suRering  from  the  iron  cash  coinage 
which  the  Government  from  scarcity  of  copper  was  forcing  on  the 
people  there.  The  paper  notes  then  put  in  circulation  at  Cheng-tu 
by  the  Government  were  meant  as  a relief.  They  were  to  be 
returned  once  in  three  years.  The  idea  sprang  up  among  the  rich 
merchants  and  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  and  the  merchants 
conducted  the  business.  The  limit  of  capital  represented  by  the 
notes  was  1,255,800  strings,  a string  being  a thousand  copper 
cash.  In  A.D.  1150  the  Golden  Tartars  had  just  conquered  North- 
China,  and  about  this  time  they  adopted  a currency  in  paper 
because  they  found  copper  scarce.  Copper,  silver  and  gold  have 
always  been  chiefly  found  in  South  China.  A North-China 
kingdom  finds  it  convenient  to  nse  paper  so  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  its  being  dependent  on  a southern  neighbour.  From  this 
time  forward,  during  a century  of  the  Golden  Tartars  and  another 
century  of  the  Mongol  domination,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
maintain  a paper  currency.  Colonel  Yule,  Dr.  Bus  hell  and  others 
have  printed  fac-similcs  of  the  notes  of  these  periods.  They  are 
found,  for  example,  in  Yule’s  Marco  Polo  and  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Peking  Oriental  Society  published  this  year.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  did  not  secure  the  credit  of  the  notes  at  par.  On 
the  contrary,  they  hecame  depreciated  to  an  extreme  degree.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Government  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
which  acquired  the  sovereignty  in  A.D.  1368,  from  continuing  for 
a time  paper  currency  which  was  finally  abandoned  as  silver  flowed 
into  the  country  through  the  foreign  trade  which  brought  to  the 
southern  ports  a portion  of  the  products  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
mines.  It  was  American  silver  that  gave  the  death-blow  to  paper 
currency  in  China.  The  arrival  of  sufficient  silver  wo.s  the  real 
relief  which  Chinese  trade  required.  Notes  were  finally  abolished 
about  A.D.  1620.  Thus  the  conquest  made  by  silver  over  paper 
occupied  about  a century  or  a little  more,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  with  Canton.” — ibid., 
p.  292. 


Gold  in  1889. 

“ Gold  has  kept  its  price  well  in  China  during  recent 
years.  The  constant  demand  from  Europe  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  the  coDDtries  that  have  lately  established  a gold  coinage 
has  had  its  effect  on  the  gold  market  in  China.  Germany  began 
to  absorb  eighty  million  pounds  sterling  fourteen  years  ago.  It 
was  done  in  the  following  manner.  There  were  in  1875  in  cir- 
culation 640  million  marks  of  small  notes,  equal  in  English 
currency  to  32  millions  sterling.  They  were  replaced  by  notes  of 
100  marks  or  above  100  marks  in  value,  that  is,  £5  notes  and 
£10  notes,  and  by  gold  and  small  coins.  Between  the  middle  of 
1873  and  the  end  of  that  year  notes  had  been  exchanged  for  coin 
to  the  extent  of  £15,000,000.  Paper  gave  place  to  coin  in  Europe 
just  as  in  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China  silver  increased  in  quantity 
and  the  Government  found  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  issue  any 
more  paper  notes.  The  new  love  for  gold  in  Europe  has  influenced 
the  most  distant  money  markets.  Consequently  Peking,  Chefoo 
and  Corea  are  now  every  year  sending  gold  to  Shanghai  for 
transmission  to  Europe.  They  are  sending  all  they  can  and  as  fast 
as  they  can  get  it  ready.  Take  for  instance  the  export  of  gold 
from  Tientsin.  The  following  figures  appear  in  the  Customs' 
Reports,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  Peking  gold  chiefly 
that  is  here  entered  : — 

EXPOBT  OF  GOLD  FBOM  TIENTSIN. 


1882  

...  Tls. 

574,414 

1883  

>1 

610,022 

1884  

...  )) 

112,238 

1885  

...  jf 

1,781,337 

1886  

... 

1,87.5,976 

1887  

• ••  „ 

1,706,864 

1888  

1,398,264 

1889  (six  months) 

...  yy 

1,044,459 

*'  The  rich  families  in  Peking  are  parting  with  their  hoards  of 
gold  because  of  the  good  price  at  Shanghai.  Silver  is  cheap  and 
all  the  rich  property-holders  of  China  count  their  treasures  in  taels 
of  silver.  They  are  attracted  by  the  gain  which  they  can  acquire 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  taels  of  silver  which  is  paid  them 
at  Shanghai  for  boarded  gold,  since  the  price  of  silver  went  down. 
This  table  shews  how  steady  on  the  whole  the  ontflow  now  is 
year  after  year.  It  went  on  increasing  till  1886.  Then  it  declined 
a little.  Now  it  is  rising  again.  In  Chinese  life  it  is  quite 
common  for  rich  families  to  become  poor.  In  such  cases  gold 
ornaments  will  be  exchanged  for  silver.  The  thick  needles  round 
which  women’s  hair  is  bound,  their  bracelets,  rings,  and  other 
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ornaments,  if  of  gold,  will,  when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door, 
be  exchanged  for  silver.  Gold  thus  sacrificed  may  go  far  to  pay  a 
husband’s  debts.  Men  who  are  not  poor  will  give  their  gold 
to  make  profit  by  exchange.  In  Peking  there  are  likely  to  be 
many  rich  men  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  the  provinces  and  who 
have  for  convenience  carried  it  to  Peking  in  the  form  of  gold. 
From  their  hoards  much  of  the  present  stream  is  probably  supplied. 
They  see  a sufficient  reason  when  they  read  in  the  Chinese 
newspapers  that  they  can  obtain  perhaps  Tls.  23.6  of  silver  for  one 
tael  of  gold  in  the  Shanghai  market. 

“ The  gold  sent  from  Chefoo  to  Shanghai  is  gradually 
increasing  in  quantity  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

EXPOBT  OF  GOLD  FROM  CBEFOO. 


Value  in  Hai-kuan  Taels. 

...  58,348 
...  68,448 
...  48,893 

...  47,457 
...  69,520 

...  164,648 
...  140,970 
...  233,000 
...  66,260 


897,544 


“ The  export  rose  until  1882.  Then  it  declined  during  two 
years.  In  1885  it  rose  again  daring  three  years.  Now  it  is  falling. 
The  highest  amount  it  has  reached  has  been  about  the  value  of 
£60,000  sterling  a year.  Books  say  little  about  Shantung  gold. 
In  the  Book  of  History,  lead  is  the  only  metal  found  there,  in  the 
section  known  as  the  ‘ Tribute  of  Yu.’  In  those  days,  four  thousand 
years  ago,  gold,  silver  and  copper  came  from  Southern  China  as 
tribute  to  the  emperors,  the  last  two  coming  from  Southern  China 
alone.  The  great  source  for  receiving  gold  was,  however,  the 
tribes  who  inhabited  Tartary.  War  with  these  tribes  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  before  Christ  brought  to  China  immense 
amounts  of  gold.  History  mentions  gifts  made  to  victorious 
soldiers  at  one  time  of  more  than  200,000  catties.  Of  coarse  it 
was  a very  small  catty  which  was  in  use  then.  This  was  after  a 
battle  in  which  19,000  of  the  Hiung-nu  were  killed.  The  gold 


1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  (six  months) 
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woalJ  be  taken  from  tbc  captured  tents  and  the  armour  of  the  slain 
warriors.  All  the  gold  then  nsed  as  ornaments  by  Tartar  men  and 
women  would  naturally  be  brought  from  Siberia  or  the  mountainous 
ports  of  Tortary. 

“ The  gold  of  Corea  partly  is  forwarded  to  China,  bat  most  of 
it  goes  to  Japan.  In  both  cases  it  is  probably  sooner  or  later  sent 
to  Europe  to  meet  the  present  demand : — 


EXPORT  OF  GOLD  FROM  COREA. 


1885  To 

China  ... 

Value  in  Dollars 
...  46,100 

1886  

„ ..A 

...  218,743 

1887  

tt  ••• 

...  210,294 

1888  

it  ••• 

...  348,564 

1889  (six  months) 

...  115,014 

938,715 


1885  To  Japan  ... 

...  388,269 

1886  

...  911,745 

1887  

...1,177,975 

1888  „ 

...1,025,401 

1889  (six  months)  

...  339,448 

8,836,838 

“ There  seems  to  be  no  probability  of  a rapid  increase  in  the 
yield  of  Chefoo  gold  or  that  of  Corea.  The  native  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  exi.stence  of  gold  in  various  parts  of  Shantung 
promontory  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Williamson  in  his  Journtyt  in 
Xorth-China.  Yet  there  is  a sufficient  yield  of  the  most  precious 
of  metals  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  after  a time  Shantung 
may  produce  gold  in  greater  abundance.  The  legal  prohibition  to 
search  for  gold  has  led  to  the  surface  only  being  scratched.  To 
dig  beneath  the  surface  is  to  deprive  the  laud  of  its  prosperity. 
This  belief  has  influenced  both  the  people  and  the  Government. 
The  consequence  is  that  more  is  left  for  the  men  of  coming  ages. 
In  Australia  the  abundance  of  gold  does  not  diminish  as  the  works 
become  deeper,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  may  be  continued  for 
a depth  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  gold  still  be  found.  If  this 
view  is  correct.  Chins  must  have  a good  prospect  of  obtaining  large 
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quantities  of  gold  in  fntnre  years,  not  only  in  Shantung  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  southern  provinces  and  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Altai  mountains  in  particular.  The  present  drain  of  gold 
from  Shanghai  does  not  alarm  the  Chinese  much,  but  it  must  later 
produce  an  effect  on  them.  The  following  table  shews  the  present 
condition  of  the  export ; — 

EXPORT  OP  OOLD  FROM  BHANOHAI. 


Value  in  Haikuan  TaeU. 


1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  (six  months) 


1,746,248 

3,449,853 

2,018,899 

862,875 


* “ The  maximum  was  as  appears  from  these  figures  about 

eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  1887.  The 
amount  of  export  is  now  declining.  This  is  not  because  the 
demand  in  the  west  is  less,  but  more  probably  because  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which  the  holders  are  willing  to 
convert  into  silver  at  the  current  price.” — ibid.,  p,  437. 


Customs  Duties  at  Newchwang.* 

23rd  September. — “ The  Viceroy  Li  submits  a return  of  the 
duties  received  by  the  Foreign  Customs  at  Newcbwang  during  the 
quarter  ending  30th  September  1888.  The  accounts  have  been 
audited  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  a Wei-yuan  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Taotai  at  the  port,  and  the  total  collec- 
tion for  the  period  in  question  is  shown  to  be  Tls  110,155. 2. 2. 9.4, 
of  which  a sum  of  Tls.  72,340.9.2.7.8.5  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  troops  and  miscellaneous  expenditure.  The 
balance  remaining  over  from  the  present  and  previous  quarters  is 
Tls.  74,511.7.0.6.9.3.6.”— liiU,  p.  445. 


Silver  in  China. 

“ The  silver  used  in  China  as  a circulating  medium  in 
her  commerce  has  been  increasing,  in  quantity  especially,  for 
four  hundred  years,  and  most  rapidly  of  all  during  the  present 

* Note  the  six  places  of  decimals  in  the  totals. 
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centnrj.  Each  indnstriona  Chinaman  represents  so  mnch  wealth 
by  his  labour,  that  is,  so  mnch  silver,  for  silver  has  now  for  several 
centuries  been  the  standard  of  money  value  in  this  country.  The 
increase  of  population  means  an  increase  of  wealth  wherever  there 
is  scope  for  industry ; and  in  localities  where  opportunity  is 
wanting,  it  leads  to  emigration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  public 
currency  had  fallen  into  a most  unsatisfactory  state  through  the 
Government  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  paper 
notes  then  used.  Yunnan  was  conquered,  and  it  contained  many 
silver  mines,  and  these  were  worked  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
silver  then  rapidly  coming  into  use  as  a medium  of  exchange.  We 
are  told  that  in  1578  the  Government  received  from  Yiinnan  13,764 
taels  in  paper  money,  944  piculs  of  grain  and  5,769  strings  of 
shells.  Two  hundred  years  later  the  amount  received  in  hemp, 
cloth  and  silver  amounted  to  14,801  taels  of  this  last  metal.  The 
strings  of  shells  used  as  money  had  disappeared.  The  cumbersome 
grain  tribute  in  heavy  bags  had  become  changerl  for  silver.  But 
hemp  and  cloth  wore  still  received  by  the  Government  tax-collector 
because  they  could  bo  exchanged  for  silver,  and  the  expense  of 
conveyance  of  those  articles  was  not  very  great.  Yet  after  a few 
more  decades  this  mode  of  paying  taxes  will  again  be  exchanged 
for  silver,  which  in  a country  like  China  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
economical  form  of  tribute.  The  Government  in  these  circumstances 
began  to  prize  silver  very  highly.  It  keeps  its  value  as  an  article 
in  great  request  for  ornamental  work.  It  is  cheaper  to  convey  than 
other  kinds  of  tribute.  It  is  acceptable  in  trade,  and  the  merchant 
is  far  more  willing  to  part  with  his  goods  for  silver  than  for  paper 
money.  Hence  the  Government  made  efforts  to  obtain  more  of  it. 
They  set  criminals  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Yiinnan.  This  was  in 
1460  ; and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  allowed  Chinese  employers  of 
labour  to  manage  mining  operations.  They  considered  it  good 
policy  to  keep  the  mines  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  ordered  the 
high  officers  to  report  fully  on  any  failure  in  the  working  or 
diminution  in  the  yield  of  metal.  Then  in  1463  the  works  were 
suddenly  ordered  to  be  stopped,  probably  because  of  earthquakes, 
for  a few  years  later,  in  1511,  the  Governor  of  Yunnan  sent  np  a 
memorial  advising  that  all  the  mines  should  be  stopped,  on  account 
of  fresh  earthquakes  ; but  they  were  opened  again  in  1514,  notwith- 
standing other  objections  which  were  pressed  at  the  time,  such  as 
the  gathering  of  a rough -spirited  population  at  the  mines,  and  the 
neglect  of  agriculture  in  the  province  leading  to  want  of  food  to 
supply  the  needs  of  immigrants.  At  this  very  time  American 
silver  began  to  enter  the  country  through  foreign  trade  at  Canton 
and  Amoy,  More  silver  was  thns  introdneed  and  a real  need 
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sapplied,  for  it  enabled  Goremment  to  abandon  both  the  shell  enr- 
rency  in  the  south-west  and  the  paper  currency  everywhere,  and  the 
merchants  were  very  glad  to  see  the  last  of  the  Governments,  (sic ) 
and  to  have  in  their  place  this  shining  metal.  Silver  was  now 
wanted  by  every  one,  to  keep  in  store  or  use  in  buying  ns  he 
pleased. 

“ The  value  of  silver  in  copper  cash  has  gone  through  great 
vicissitudes.  It  has  been  three  thousand  and  it  has  been  one 
thousand  per  tael.  In  A.D.  1696  a tael  of  silver  was  worth  1,750 
cash,  and  it  is  now,  A.D.  1889,  worth  1,380  in  the  Shanghai 
market.  In  the  reign  of  Yung  Cheng,  about  A.D.  1730,  thirty- 
six  taels  of  silver  were  paid  for  a month’s  maintenance  to  twenty- 
one  workmen  at  cash  foundries  in  Yunnan.  That  is  to  say,  one 
ounce  and  three-fourths  of  silver  would  then  support  an  able-bodied 
workman  for  a month.  In  1555  the  casting  of  cash  in  Yiinnan  was 
commenced,  on  account  of  copper  being  produced  there  in  abun- 
dance. The  disuse  of  paper  mode  a new  supply,  both  of  silver  and 
of  copper  cash,  a necessity,  and  from  that  time  forward  both  metals 
have  been  needed  ; and  when  the  growth  of  population  is  remem- 
bered they  must  still  continue  to  be  required  in  increasing  quantity. 
Two  centuries  ago  the  workman  could  live  for  100  cash  a day. 
Kow  more  is  required,  because  prices  have  risen  and  every  one  who 
carries  on  his  shoulder  his  baskets  of  market-produce  from  his  little 
farm  to  the  adjoining  local  centre  of  merchandise,  expects  more 
money  for  it  than  his  grandfather  did.  The  old  currency  needs  to 
be  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Copper  cash  are  not 
enough  for  the  uses  of  common  life.  Silver  is  required  to  do  what 
the  cash,  through  gradual  sinking  in  value,  cannot  do.  Two 
hundred  cash  are  wanted  to  buy  that  amount  of  food  and  clothing 
for  which  in  former  times  one  hundred  would  have  been  enough. 
That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  goes  to  market  to  buy  must  carry  with 
him  twice  as  much  weight  in  copper  as  his  great-grandfather  did. 
It  is  more  convenient  in  these  circumstances  to  have  small  silver 
coins,  and  this  is  our  convenience  in  the  west,  or  small  notes  issued 
by  native  banks  and  properly  stamped  and  inscribed  may  be  used, 
as  they  still  are  in  Peking. 

“ Yet  small  silver  coins  could  not  now  in  China  take  the  place 
of  copper  cash.  Copper  must  continue  to  rank  in  China  as  the 
most  widely  useful  of  all  currencies,  because  of  the  disproportion 
in  the  expense  of  living  in  large  cities  and  in  country  districts,  and 
the  wide  differences  in  climate  existing  between  the  north  and  the 
south  and  between  mountain  and  plain  in  so  large  a country  as 
China.  That  coin  is  most  adapted  to  China  which  has  the  most 
minute  divisibility.  A dollar  which  is  now  worth  3/3d.  is  divisible 
into  a thousand  separate  coins  composed  of  a mixture  of  copper  and 
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zinc.  It  8oits  the  prices  of  marketable  articles  and  the  incomes  of 
the  people  to  retain  this  snb-division  in  current  coins.  Even  silver 
is  circulated  in  verj  small  lumps  as  well  as  in  large  ones,  and  the 
small  hand  steelyard  used  in  weighing  it  is  sub-divided  into 
hundredths  of  an  ounce.  Such  a steelyard  is  part  of  the  kit  of 
every  traveller,  as  a check  on  the  weighing  of  the  money-shops." — 
ibid.,  p.  584. 


Copper  Caeh. 

" The  older  books  written  by  Chinese  archeologists  on  the 
history  of  rash  contain  at  the  beginning  examples  of  money  profess- 
ing to  come  down  from  the  primitive  ages.  Some  of  them  belong 
to  Fnhi  and  others  to  Shennung.  The  foreign  collector  of  rath 
ought  to  know  if  he  has  such  coins  in  his  cabinet  that  this  immense 
antiquity  is  given  to  them  by  medioival  mythniakers.  The  best 
modern  numismatists  do  not  recognise  such  a claim.  Yet  they 
appear  in  a book  of  so  much  authority  as  //«  Ch‘ing  Ku  Chien, 
compiled  by  an  imperial  commission  and  published  A.D.  1749. 
Seven  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  capital  was  at  Hangchow,  the 
first  complete  book  on  Chinese  coins  was  published.  Since  that 
time  archa!ologists  have  been  numerous  and  a persistent  effort  ha.s 
been  made  to  collect  newly-found  coins.  Builders  of  houses  and 
walls,  countrymen  at  work  in  the  fiehls,  restorers  of  bridges,  and 
diggers  of  canals  in  any  part  of  China,  from  time  to  time  meet  with 
old  cash  which  are  added  to  the  current  coins  in  circulation  or  are 
sold  or  presented  to  local  numismatists.  There  never  has  been  a 
law  against  the  use  of  old  cash  mixed  with  the  new,  nor  has  there 
been  any  official  effort  made  to  collect  them,  and  in  consequence  it 
is  an  everyday  occurrence  to  meet  with  coins  made  a thousand 
years  ago.  The  traveller  in  China  does  not  know,  unless  he 
examines  carefully,  how  many  relics  of  distant  centuries  constantly 
pass  through  his  hands  or  through  those  of  his  * faithful  Achates.’ 

“ The  chief  interest  attaches  to  coins  of  a time  anterior  to  the 
bookbnrning — B.C.  211.  That  was  the  period  when  literature  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  took  a mighty  spring  upward.  It  was  the 
time  when  great  books  were  written,  destined  to  bo  ever  after 
preserved  by  a grateful  nation  as  those  precious  heirlooms  which 
a mad  conqueror  in  his  enmity  against  the  sages  failed  to  destroy. 
The  coins  of  that  time  are  indicators  of  progress  in  commerce  and 
the  arts  in  various  localities  of  Northern  China.  We  may  consider 
it  as  proved  that  bronze  casting  and  the  manufacture  of  iron 
implements  as  well  as  goldsmith’s  and  silversmith’s  work  were 
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well  advanced  long  before  Confucius.  The  history  known  as  Kum 
yii  shews  that  this  was  the  case  in  regard  to  work  in  bronze.  Bat 
cash  were  cast  before  B.C.  524,  for  it  is  recorded  in  that  year  that 
larger  coins  than  had  been  before  made  were  then  cast  in  Honan  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  by  order  of  the  Chow  emperor. 
From  the  collections  of  the  numismatists  it  appears  that  a square 
hole  in  the  middle  and  a legend  of  two  characters  were  in  use  as 
early  as  this  in  Chinese  coins.  Hwo  was  the  word  for  ' money,’ 
meaning  that  which  is  changed  (/lua)  for  something  else.  Pao, 
‘ valuable,'  was  prefixed  to  it.  But  coins  must  have  existed 
before  this,  aud  in  the  Han  dynasty  it  was  fully  believed  that 
Kiang  Tai-kung,  the  chief  minister  of  Wen  Wang  in  the  12th 
century  before  our  era,  introduced  them  in  Shensi  when  in  office 
and  afterwards  in  Shantung  when  be  retired  to  his  principality. 
His  special  repute  is  for  advancing  commerce,  and  it  was  under  his 
fostering  care  that  the  salt  trade  of  Northern  Shantung  came  to 
exercise  a decided  influence  on  the  development  of  internal  com- 
merce in  ancient  China.  The  history  of  Pankoo  ascribes  to 
Kiang  Tai-kung  the  origin  of  round  coins  as  distinguished  from 
knives  and  pieces  of  cloth.  We  may  adopt  this  view  and  may 
connect  it  with  improvement;  in  metallurgy  and  new  acquisitions  of 
foreign  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chou  dynasty.  If 
Kiang  Tai-kung  is  rightly  credited  with  the  origination  of  round 
cash,  the  period  of  that  improvement  is  then  fixed  to  the  12th 
century  before  our  era.  Yet  it  may  be  that  he  is  credited  with  it 
because  he  promoted  trade  and  was  possessed  of  political  sagacity 
shewn  in  other  useful  measures.  If  at  any  time  between  the 
eleventh  and  fifth  centuries  before  our  era  the  coins  called  cash 
were  introduced  by  any  statesman  in  Northern  Shantung,  whose 
name  did  not  shine  out  with  lustre  in  history,  it  was  very  likely 
that  the  improvement  would  be  attributed  to  Kiang  Tai-kung.  It 
would  be  by  a suggestion  from  the  strings  of  sea-shells  then  used 
as  money  that  the  idea  of  a hole  for  stringing  the  new  copper  coins 
would  be  most  probably  derived.  Further  it  would  be  before  the 
time  of  Kwan  Chung,  the  great  administrative  statesman  of  the 
seventh  century,  for  in  the  book  purporting  to  be  written  by  Kwan 
Chung,  there  are  several  references  to  the  coining  of  cash,  but  the 
compiler  does  not  attribute  the  invention  to  Kwan  Chung  himself. 
Perhaps  in  these  circumstances  it  may  be  best  to  assign  the  first 
round  metal  coinage  to  about  the  ninth  century,  the  age  of  Sinen 
Wang,  when  the  country  was  prosperous  and  wars  were  conducted 
successfully.  But  this  may  be  too  late,  and  there  is  really  no  very 
strong  reason  based  in  the  old  literature  of  China  why  to  Kiang 
Tai-kung  the  honour  of  introducing  a copper  currency  should  not 
be  assigned.  The  remarkable  old  work  ChowU,  in  describing  the 
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administration  tbrongb  all  its  departments  mentions  among  them 
a cash  office  for  the  mannfactnre  and  issue  of  cash.  Bnt  this  book 
was  probably  small  at  first,  and  its  bulk  increased  from  one  period 
to  another,  and  this  particular  statement  may  have  been  inserted, 
we  know  not  when,  by  some  unknown  official.  We  must  wait  for 
more  discoTeries  from  underg^nnd.  The  railway  from  Peking  to 
Hankow  will  in  Chihli  and  Honan  proceed  tiirough  a country 
occupied  by  a people  who  for  four  thousand  years  at  least  bare 
ploughed  and  sown  the  land,  carried  the  produce  to  market,  ex- 
changed it  for  something  necessary  for  use  or  ornament,  and 
returned  to  their  homes  with  their  now  possessions.  The  railway 
works  may  anywhere  in  that  region,  ‘ rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,’ 
yield  interesting  treasures  which  will  throw  light  on  the  past. 
Should  there  be  a line  made  from  the  city  of  Confucius,  or  from 
Taishan  to  the  north  of  it,  to  Tientsin,  it  would  bisect  the  very 
territory  which  belonged  as  a feudal  fief  to  tbe  traditional  founder 
of  tbe  copper  currency  of  China.  As  about  many  other  ancient 
matters,  so  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  this  currency,  our 
snccesEors  will  know  with  certainty  what  now  cannot  be  deter- 
mined.— ibid.,  p.  745. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  NESTORIAN  TABLET  AND 

OTHER  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  AT  SI-AN-FU. 

The  following  correspondence  on  this  sabject  has  passed 
between  the  President  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Rojral  Asiatic 
Society  and  the  doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  at  Peking : — 

Chisa  Brancb  of  the  Rotal  Asiatic  Socibtv, 
Shanghai,  24l/i  February  1890. 

Sir, 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  lately  passed  at  a meeting  of 
the  Conncil  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I 
hare  the  honour  to  bring  to  Your  Excellency’s  notice  the  condition 
of  the  interesting  monument  at  Si-an-fu  known  as  the  Nestorian 
Tablet.  Yonr  Excellency  will  see  from  the  accompanying  photograph 
that  it  is  now  entirely  exposed  to  the  weather.  When  it  was  seen 
some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  A.  Williamson,  who  has  handed  me 
this  photograph  (taken  by  a recent  visitor)  for  transmission  to 
Yonr  Excellency,  it  was  supported  by  a brick  wall.  This  wall  has 
now  been  removed,  and  the  monument,  being  quite  unprotected,  is 
likely  to  suffer  rapid  deterioration.  There  are  several  other  tablets 
in  its  vicinity  of  great  historical  interest  to  China,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  high  ofScials  at  Peking  might  possibly  be  induced,  on 
Your  Excellency's  representation,  to  take  steps  for  the  protection 
of  all  these  monuments.  On  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  beg  that  Your  Excellency  will  be  good  enough 
to  mention  the  matter  in  the  proper  quarter,  with  a view  to  the 
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coDservation  of  these  monaments,  and  especially  of  the  Nestorian 
Tablet,  which  has  so  long  attracted  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  relations  between  China  and  Western 
conntries. 

I have,  etc., 

(Signed)  P.  J.  HUGHES, 

President  of  the  China  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

To  H.E.  Herr  M.  von  Brandt, 

Minister  of  the  German  Empire, 

Doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  Body, 

Pekino. 


Gesandtschaft  des  Dedtscben  Reichs  zo  Peking, 
Peking,  15/A  March,  1890. 

Sir, 

I have  the  hononr  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr 
letter  dated  24th  February,  referring  to  the  Nestorian  Tablet  at 
Si-an-fn,  and  to  inform  yon,  in  reply,  that  my  colleagnes  and 
myself  have  bad  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  request  of  the 
China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  the  preservation  of 
this  interesting  relic  of  ancient  times  and  Christianity  to  the 
Tsungli  Yamen,  and  in  recommending  it  most  warmly  to  the 
attention  of  His  Highness  Prince  Cb‘ino  and  their  Excellencies 
the  Ministers. 


I have,  etc., 

(Signed)  M.  von  BRANDT, 

Minister  of  the  German  Empire. 


P.  J.  Hughes,  Esq., 

President  of  the  China  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Sbanohai. 
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Gbsandtsobaft  DBS  Dbctsohen  Rbichs  bd  Pbkino, 
Pbkiho,  March  25(A,  1890. 

Sib, 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  15th  inst.,  I hare  the  hononr  to 
bring  to  jonr  knowledge  that  the  Tsnng-Ii  Yemen  bare  informed 
my  colleagnes  and  myself  that  they  hare  written  to  the  provincial 
authorities  of  Shensi  to  see  that  the  local  authorities  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  Nestorian 
Tablet  at  Sianfu. 

My  colleagnes  and  myself  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  the 
members  of  the  learned  Society  whose  President  yon  are  would  let 
us  have  from  time  to  time  such  information  as  they  may  be  able  to 
get  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  local 
authorities. 

I have,  etc., 

(Signed)  M.  VON  BRANDT. 

P.  J.  Hughes,  Esqnire, 

President  of  the  China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Shabohai. 


China  Branch  of  thb  Rotal  Asiatic  Sooibtt, 
Shanohai,  2nd  April,  1890. 

Sir, 

I hare  the  hononr  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Ex- 
cellency’s letters  of  15th  and  25th  March  on  the  subject  of  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  Nestorian  Tablet. 

The  members  of  our  Society,  to  whom  I shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  reading  your  letters,  will  be  much  gratified  to  learn 
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that  the  prorincial  authorities  of  Shensi  hare  been  instructed  bj 
the  Tsung-li  Yamcn  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  protection 
of  the  Tablet. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society  I beg  your  Excellency  and  your 
colleagues  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  interest  which  yon 
hare  shown  and  the  trouble  yon  hare  taken  in  this  matter. 


I have,  etc., 

(Signed)  P.  J.  HUGHES, 
Preadent. 


To  His  Excellency 

Herr  M.  voh  Bkahdt, 

Mirdtter  of  the  German  Empire, 
Doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  Body, 
Pbkino. 


LITERARY  NOTE. 


We  hear  that  Prof.  Leqoe  of  Oxford  is  engaged  in  preparing 
a new  English  version  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Chaang-tzu.  In 
order  to  be  quite  independent  in  his  renderings,  the  learned 
translator  proposes  to  take  no  cognizance  of  Mr.  Giles’  translation 
of  the  same  work. 

It  will  he  interesting  to  observe  to  what  extent  the  two 
authorities  will  agree  or  disagree. 
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By  ERNST  FAUEK,  Dn.  Theol. 


1 N T R U D U ('  T I O N . 


Prehistoric  l.Uiin:i ! Prehistoric  means  “ belbre  history.” 
Not  that  we  slioukl  suppose  China  had  ever  Wen  without  a 
history.  Life,  and  es|«!cially  human  life,  means  history. 
^\’herever  there  is  life  there  are  chanifes  of  various  kinds, 
and  there  is  develo|)ment  of  some  kind.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  take  the  word  “ liistory  ” in  a narrower  sense,  as  “ Writin<; 
on  History.”  I’rehistorie  China,  then,  means  China  as  it 
<‘xisted  before  reliable  historical  records  were  written  about  its 
state  and  the  events  of  life  within  its  Wumiaries. 

Cliinese  history  begins  with  the  Annals  of  the  feudal  state 
of  Lu,  722  B.C.,  imblished  by  Confucius  240  years  later. 
Though  even  this  work  1ms  suft'ered  somewhat  by  the  doctrinal 
tenets  of  ('onfucius,  still  we  find  in  it  a sttitement  of  facts 
aiul  a natural  order  of  events.  There  are  also  other  records 
of  th:it  |H!riod  preserved  by  which  many  statements  of  the 
(-^onfneian  text  can  be  verified  and  others  rectified.  Of  tlie 
time  Ixdbre  the  eighth  century  B.f\  we  fiiul  no  such  trust- 
worthy historical  records  in  China.  Although  tliere  are  still 
ii  numWr  of  documents  in  existence  supjKJsed  to  b(>long  to 
earlier  periods,  we  have  no  un(|uestionat)le  evidence  of  their 
authenticity,  but  strong  arguments  to  the  contrary.  The 
safest  position  that  can  be  taken  under  such  circumstances  is 
to  reganl  all  documents  of  such  earlier  literature  of  t4iina  as 
productions  of  the  time  of  Confucius  and  succeeding  ages. 
Many  of  those  works,  are,  we  admit,  based  on  earlier  traditions 
and,  it  may  be,  even  on  earlier  written  memoranda,  but  facts 
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and  legi-nds,  truth  and  imagination,  original  ■<tatcmcni«  ami 
later  enlargeinenU  tire  deplonibly  mixed  together.  We  neetl 
a trustworthy  guide  to  letid  us  through  such  labyrinths. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  traditions  and  folk-lore  preserviNl 
by  later  writers.  There  are  also  ancient  monuments  tmd 
other  relies  of  antiquity  found  in  ( 'hina,  all  of  which  should 
be  examined  and  comptinal,  but  we  have  no  access  to  them. 
No  Chinese  museum  is  at  our  dispostil  where  we  could  find 
iinti(|nities  of  all  ages,  well  arranged  for  comparative  study. 
Thus  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  arrive  at  anything  relialile 
in  regard  to  the  earliest  history  of  Chinese  life. 

There  is,  however,  ibrtunatidy  enough,  still  a rich  mine  of 
solid  historical  niefid  unworked  at  our  feet — I mean  the 
Chinese  writhui  characters.  Much  has  In'cn  written  on 
Chine.'e  Writing,  but  the  writtiui  chanicters  have  not  yet  In'cn 
used  as  guides  into  the  remok'st  antiquity  of  ( 'hina.  This  is  the 
pnr|K)se  of  the  ]>rcsent  paper.  Every  written  charaeti'r, 
taken  in  its  isolated  value,  without  reference  to  the  conij>osi- 
tion  and  meaning  of  simtences,  is  a historical  monument,  lint 
some  chanicters  are  of  an  earlii'r,  some  of  a later,  dat<-. 
Ry  ap]>Iying  a truly  scientific  method  we  arc  enablecl  to 
follow  the  stream  of  Chinese  writing  upward  to  its  .source, 
from  the  myriads  of  written  characters  of  the  present  day  to 
its  OIK!  hunilred  elementary  characters  of  about  4,000  years  ago. 
These  100  elementary  characters,  each  of  which  is  a sketch 
of  an  object  out  of  the  .scenery  of  Chine.se  life  4,0(X)  years 
ago,  will  reveal  to  us  Prehistoric  China  in  an  astonishing 
comjirehensiveness  of  detail. 

In  opening  fluts  a new  path  of  research  it  can,  of  course, 
not  be  ex[iected  that  every  step  should  be  smooth  at  once  as 
on  well-trodden  ground.  But  the  jiath  is  leading  to  a 
summit,  and  the  view  from  there  over  many  important 
questions  relating  to  Chinese  antiquity  will  more  than  rejtay 
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the  ontlay  of  time  and  labour.  The  results  will  he  decisive 
in  some  res|iects.  May  qualified  scholars  improve  on  tlie 
imperl'ections  of  this  roueh-hewn  attemjrt. 

For  an  easier  understandinf;  of  the  |iaf>er  with  all  its 
detailed  arguments,  a short  statement  of  its  method  and  a 
brief  summary  of  its  results  will  1«?  welcomed  by  the  s-tuilent. 
The  attribute  of  “ truly  scientific  ” is  claimed  for  the  method. 
Facia  and  evidence  are  alone  the  materials  it  works  with.  The 
facts  are  the  myriads  of  ( diinese  written  characters  of  the  present 
day.  Most  of  these  characters  are  com[)osite  forms.  By 
analysis  we  reduce  them  to  their  coni])Onent  jmrts  of  simple 
chanict*‘rs,  i.e.,  into  forms  still  recognizable  as  clianicters 
anti  not  further  rcducil)le.  Thus  we  arrive  at  al)out  100 
Elementary  ('lumicters.  1 say  about  100,  without  ^;ivinl^  a 
definite  nuinlK'r,  because  the  ancient  forms  of  some  characters 
are  undecipherable.  A few  examples  may  suffice  for  illustra- 
tion : — from  the  classifier  ^ and  the  ])riinitive  a 
coni|)ound  of  jjj  and  5|-.  Thus  we  find  the  three  elementary 
characters  A,  ^ and  ^ as  component  parts  of  the  character 
The  nieanini;;  of  each  component  ]nirt  is,  Ix'iriiming  at 
the  left  side,  “ worm,”  “ grain,”  “ ]>eck.”  As,  however, 
the  two  latter  characters  form  a primitive,  and  as  such  only 
indicate  the  pronunciation,  which  is  in  this  case  Fo,  we  arrive 
at  the  meaning — a wonn  called  Fo,  or  a tailpole. 

^ is  composed  of  and  ^ = 'f  or  P and  Tft, 
altogether  of  four  elementary  characters. 

of  and  JP  = 7^,  g,  five  elementary 

characters. 

of  X M n.  four  elementarj'  characters, 

the  last  l>eing  the  figure  of  a bird  in  ancient  writing. 

JSof  !fC  and  ^=J^,  tIC,  (the  latt(>r  probably  derived 
from  7t:)i  thus  we  get  either  thret'  or  four  elementary 
characters. 
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J|i  of  § and  K.  L,  A.  four  elemontarv  cIiaractor«. 

® of  ('whicli  is  a eoinposito  <‘la«sifi<>r)  and  ^ 
three  elementary  characters. 

® of  * and  )g=C-  Cl-  .B.  M.-  five  elementary 
cha  meters. 

15  of  A ood  two  elementary  characters. 

Examples  of  characti'rs  not  decipherahle  are  and 

Analysis  of  the  modern  ('hinese  written  characters  leads 
to  the  followinj;  facts  : — 

( 1.) — Th((  whole  multitude  of  ( 'hinese  characters  can 
l)p  divided  into  two  natural  eroujis — phonetic  and 
non-phonetic ; 

(•2.) — All  phonetic  characters  are  composed  of  a classifier 
ami  one  other  character,  simple  or  compound, 
called  primitive  ; 

(3.) — The  non-phonetic  characters  are  also  either  sini])le 
or  compound  ; 

(4.) — All  characters  are  redncihle  to  about  100  simple 
characters  : 

(.5.) — Most  of  th<‘se  simple,  or  elementary,  characters  are 
contjiineil  in  the  list  of  214  classifiers  ; 

(C.) — Every  elementary  character  is  a rude  outline  of  an 
object  : 

(7.) — The  form  of  the  elementai’y  cluiracter  contains  no 
imlication  of  its  pronunciation  : 

(8.) — We  meet  with  elementary  characters  modified  In- 
turning  or  hy  simple  additions  which  are  not 
characters  ; 

(9.) — We  find  two  or  more  elementary  characters 
comhiued  into  a new  character  without  imlication 
of  pronunciation  ; 

(10.) — We  find  simple,  or  more  frequently  compound, 
characters  used  to  indicate|pronunciation  ; 
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The  facts  formulated  in  these  ten  paragraphs  are  twyond 
dispnt«>.  From  them  we  draw  two  eonclnsions  with  matlie- 
matical  exactness  : — 

1.  — Elementary  characters  must  have  been  in  existence 

l>efoTe  compound  ones ; 

2.  — Compound  characters  existed  before  they  icere  used  to 

indicate  sound,  (i.e.,  as  primitives). 

Hy  tliese  two  conclusions  three  ja'riods  of  writing  are 
estahlislu'd  in  logical  order  : — 

1.  — Elementary  characters,  or  Period  of  Pictorial 

Writing ; 

2.  — Their  iiioditications  and  combinations,  or  Period  of 

Ideogniphic  Writing; 

a. — Their  use  to  indicate  pronunciation,  or  Period  of 

I’honetic  Writing. 
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Tli(‘  facts  are  taken  from  Pan  Kti’s  History  of  the  Han 
Dynasty  ( ^ 3|  g ) and  from  the  writinifs  of  Tnan  Yii-ts‘ai 
( ix  3E  S )>  ‘‘  famous  \vrit<‘r  under  tlie  present  dynasty  {see 
^ iS  iit?  «•  Books  5fi7-GGG).  Tlie  Imperial  Eneyclopwdia, 
has  been  compared,  l)Ut  to  no  advantage. 
Other  works  will  lx*  mentioned  in  the  cours<!  of  the  essay. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  making  records  wiis  hy  knotted 
(•ords.  (Notice  the  striking  similarity  in  the  English  word 
record).  The  invention  of  these  Quipos  is  attributed  to 
Sui  Jen  ( ® A )>  ''J’  traditions  to  8hen  Nung  ( jR  ). 
Both  of  them  are  legendary  Beings.  The  early  use  of  quijws 
is,  however,  a fact,  as  they  can  still  be  seen  among  the  Tu-fan 
and  Si-fan  in  Tilict  and  among  the  Miao  Tsz  in  Kweichow 
Province.  “ When  making  a contract  they  bind  cords  on 
pieces  of  wood,  the  number  of  knots  showing  the  numlx*r  in 
the  agreement.” — (WuTTKK,  Geschichte  der  Schrift,  ]).  243.) 

Full  Hi  ordered  Flying  - dragon  to  ilraw 

the  <‘ight  trigrams.  In  the  I-lcing  (see  Dr.  IjEOOe's  transla- 
tion, App.  Ill,  (diap.  ii,  11)  it  is  said  ; — “ Anciently,  when 
Pao-hi  (=Fuh  Hi)  had  come  to  the  rule  of  all  under  he.aven, 
looking  up  he  contemplated  the  brilliant  forms  exhibited 
in  the  sky,  and  looking  down  he  surveyed  the  [uitterns  shown 
on  the  earth.  He  contemplated  the  omamenbil  ajijK-aninces 
of  binls  and  beasts  and  the  [different]  suitabilities  of  the 
soil.  Near  at  hand,  in  his  own  jierson,  he  found  things  for 
consideration,  and  the  same  at  a distance,  in  things  in  general. 
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On  this  he  devised  the  eij'ht  trijjranis,  to  show  I'ully  the 
attril)utes  of  the  sjiirit-like  and  intelligent  [operations  working 
secretly],  and  to  classify  the  ([ualities  of  the  myriads  of 
things.” 

This  passage  exhiliits  hue.  iniag(‘ry  and  heantifiil  style,  Imt 
goes  far  lieyond  any  jiossible  meaning  of  the  eight  trigrams. 
If  it  could  he  ap|ilied  to  the  elementary  characters  of  Chinese 
writing,  which  will  be  treated  in  the  following  page.*,  we 
should  jiraise  this  passiige  a.s  an  excellent  description  of  them. 
As  it  stands,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  example  of 
first-rate  composition  from  the  school  of  (lonfucius. 

Hwang  Ti  (2700  B.(k)  ordered  Ts'ang  Hieh  ( SH  ) to 
observe  the  course  of  stars  and  note  down  the  tniees  of 
dragons  and  birds.  Thus  were  ibnned  the  tadjiole  cliaracters 
It  is  also  stated  that  another  minister  of  the  same 
emi)cror,  the  court-recorder  Tsii  Sung  (ffl.fi),  (Mayers, 
Chinese  Readers  Manual,  747),  assisted  Ts‘ang  Hieh. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  two  together  are  worshipped  as  the 
“Gods  of  Writing”  (^jpij).  That  Ts‘ang  is  commonly 
mentioned  alone  is  explained  as  “brevity  of  style”  ^ & )■ 
As  Ts‘ang  is  destu'iiied  as  having  had  four  eyes,  we  have  to 
take  all  tradition  aliout  him  as  myth. 

From  Hwang  Ti  we  have  to  pass  over  at  least  l,r»0t)  years 
without  finding  another  notice  on  writing.  AfU‘r  the  e.s- 
tablishment  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  (commenhitors  say  during 
the  reign  of  king  Ching,  111.5-1079  B.C.,  but  the  first 
commentator  lived  1,200  years  later)  some  officers,  called  Pao 
Shi  (isfeh  u.sed  the  Sir  Scripts  (^  §)  to  teach  their  royal 
pupils.  (Mee  Chow  Li  ^ xiii,  27,  of  the  small  Imperial 
edition).  This  statement  may  lie  true,  though  we  regard  the 
Chow  Li  as  a later  compilation  (about  200  B.C.)  of  every- 
thing known  about  official  duties,  to  their  latest  development 
during  the  Chow  dynasty.  The  idea  tliat  Duke  Chow  should 
have  written  all  those  details  at  the  very  commencement  of 
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tlic  dyuiisty  is  too  .ibsiirj  lor  rel'uUition.  Tliu  great  ]>ro- 
inineiiee  given  to  categories,  or  short  tbrinulas,  into  which 
all  theoretical  as  well  as  technical  knowledge  is  reduced, 
points  to  repeated  teaching  hy  masters  ol'  the  art.  A tew 
such  categories  may  have  lH‘come  Ibrmulated  in  remoter 
antiquity,  but  the  Chow  Li  shows  such  a remarkable  jKM’t'ec- 
tion  in  this  line,  that  it  can  only  have  been  the  result  of  thos(i 
great  .schools  of  Taoism  and  ( ■onfucianisin  which  flourished 
from  the  sixth  century  B.Ck  to  the  close  of  the  ( Ihow  jicriod. 

The  text  of  the  Chow  Li  says  nothing  of  the  contents  of 
the  Six  Scripts.  In  the  commentaries  we  find  Cheng  K’ang- 
sheng’s  (A.D  127-200)  description  : — first,  figures;  second, 
ideas;  third,  inversions;  fourth,  relations;  fifth,  of  metaiihorical 
meaning  ; sixth,  [ihonetic  characters.  This  apjiears  to  1k‘  a 
record  of  ancient  tradition.  The  historian  Pan  Ku  gives  tlu? 
six  forms  in  another  order,  as  : first,  second,  ^ ; 

third,  IfiS;  fourth,  ^ ® ; fifth,  H ^ ; and  sixth,  jg. 
Though  Pan  Ku  lived  earlier  than  Cheng  K‘ang-clieng,  his 
statement  must  be  of  a later  origin.  We  can  easily  discover 
the  reason  why  the  order  was  altered, — merely  to  ))Ut  together 
all  the  pictures  of  forms,  pictures  of  affairs,  ])ictures  of 
ideas,  pictures  of  sounds ; these  four  categories  exhausted 
whatever  the  author  considered  expre.ssible  by  jiictures.  It  is 
a theoretical  arrangement,  and  even  as  such  not  quite 
ade([uatc,  as  the  fifth  group  contains  figures  of  the  first  sini[)ly 
turned  around,  |iictures  of  changes.  AVe  see,  however,  from 
these  different  statements  that  the  forms  of  the  written 
characters  were  an  object  of  study  in  Cdiina  a few  centuries 
before  the  l)cginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  we  have  to  place  the  Siv  Scripts  AKTKit  the 
invention  of  the  Great  Seal  characters.  The  Pao-shis  of  the 
Chow  dynasty  were  probably  the  first  teachers  of  Chinese 
writing.  They  brought  the  whole  umnber  of  cliaracters,  for 
their  own  and  their  pupils’  convenience  sake,  into  six  groups. 
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This  was  the  first  attempt  at  a systematical  arrangement 
of  all  known  characters,  and  an  improvement  on  Chow’s 
work  on  the  Great  Seal  characters.  These  sis  groups  were 
well  adapted  to  the  cluinicters  then  in  existence,  as  the 
greater  jwrt  were  elementary  or  ideographic,  only  a few 
l)eing  jthonetic.  But  these  phonetic  characters  multiplied  so 
much  during  the  classical  period,  about  550-300  B.C.,  that 
in  the  revival  of  letters  during  the  Han  time  the  old  system 
of  six  groups,  which  had  already  fallen  into  disuse,  was  found 
impracticable,  and  a new  method  had  to  be  adopted.  No 
work  on  the  Sit  Scripts  was  published  till  some  centuries 
after  the  Shuioh  Wen.  This  Skwoh  Wen  brought  the  new 
method  of  arrangement  by  Classifiers  to  light,  which  gave  it 
the  most  decisive  success.  It  is  an  artificial  system  compared 
with  the  natural  system  of  the  Six  Scripts.  But  the  Six 
Scripts  were  practicable  only  for  a small  number  of  characters. 
The  very  existence  of  its  arrangement  is  a proof  that  the  number 
of  characters  was  limited  to  some  hundreds  in  one  class,  most 
probably  not  much  exceeding  one  thousand  as  sum  total. 

In  Pan  Ku’s  Catalogue  of  the  Han  Library,  twelve  works 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Written  Characters  ( 
are  mentioned,  the  first  of  which  is  that  by  the  historio- 
grapher Chow  It  J8)-  He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Suen, 
327-782  B.C.,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  Great  Seal 
characters  ( 5K  )•  He  wrote  fifteen  slips  called  “ Chow’s 
Book;”  six  of  them  were  lost  in  the  Kien  Wu  time,  A.D. 
2.5-55,  and,  consequently,  nine  were  then  still  in  existence. 
The  total  number  of  Chow’s  Great  Seal  characters  may  have 
been  about  one  thousand.  The  proof  of  this  calculation  will 
lx;  seen  below.  During  the  time  of  the  Contending  States, 
when  China  was  divided  into  seven  quasi-independent  kingdoms, 
every  one  of  them  had  its  own  agricultural  method,  its  own 
width  of  carriage-wheels,  its  own  criminal  law,  its  own 
fashion  of  dress,  its  own  langwige  and  iis  own  teriling. 
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After  the  Emperor  of  Txhn,  Shi  Hwang,  had  united  the 
states  into  one  ahsolutc  monarchy,  his  prime  minister  Li  Sze 
( ^ )>  ( JIayers,  3ti«),  treated  witli  scorn  any  writing  wliicli 

did  not  agree  with  the  letters  ( 5C)  Ts‘in.  He  puldished 
a IxKik  on  tlie  subject  (227  B.C.)  Two  other  sidiolars,  Chao 
Kao  (M®)  and  Hu-wu  King  also  wrote  in- 

dejiendently.  A village  teacher  (officer),  B3  ^ 6$,  of  the 

Han  dynasty  (probably'  between  200-150  B.C.)  unit<*il  those 
three  works  into  one,  with  the  title  He  put 

sixty  cliuracti’rs  into  one  ehaptiT  and  obtained  55  chapters, 
which  gives  a total  of  3,300  different  characters.  These  are 
the  Small  Seal  characters  and  are  meant  whenever 

Churn  ihu  are  qiioteil  liy  the  Shicoh  Wen.  The  Great  Seal 
characters  were  from  tluu  time  commonly  quoted  as  “ Old 

Style  ”(*«). 

The  scholar  Ch‘eng  Miao  ( @ ^ ),  (Mayeus,  110),  during 
ten  years’  imprisonment,  inqiroved  on  the  Great  Seal  characters 
in  another  way,  and  produeiHl  the  form  called  ^ or  ^ 

(Li  shu),  (200  B.C.)  Yii-ts‘ai  does  not  mention  Ch‘eng, 
but  says  that  this  form  of  characters  was  invented  by  officers 
of  prisons  who  had  much  writing  to  do.  It  became  official 
business  style.  Yang  Hung  ( ^ ^ ),  (Mayeus,  683),  re- 
published the  village-teacher’s  work  (A.D.  1 ),  and  added 
34  chapters,  i.e.,  2,040  new  characters.  His  work,  entitled 
lluen-tswan  ( g)l|  ^ ),  contained  altogether  5,340  different 
characters  in  80  cliapters.  Not  one  character  was  repeated 

( - » S 4t  )• 

Kitt  Fang  (S?S5)  udded  to  Yang  Hung’s  work  34 
cluipters,  including  13  chapters  written  by  Pan  Ku  ( i®  @ ). 
Thus  his  work  contained  in  all  7,380  different  characters,  in 
123  chapters.  None  of  the  above-mentioned  works  liave  been 
jireserved.  Hii  Shen  ( |^^  S ),  however,  digested  all  works 
that  existed  in  his  time,  and  ffnished  his  great  Shwoh 
Wen  (tt^)  in  the  year  100  A.D.  It  contains  9,853 
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different  characters  and  133,441  characters  for  explanation. 
To  the  orifpnal  number  of  different  characters  the  author 
afterwards  added  l,l(i3,  includiii};  3!)(!  ancient  forms, 
14.5  forms  from  Ohow  and  622  doubtful  forms  (see 
SfS)-  As  the  work  had  suffered  mor<>  or  less  in  the  course 
of  time,  Ta  Tsii  (A.D.  986)  revis»>d  it.  All  modern 

(slitions  follow  Tsu’s  text.  It  contain.s  9,431  original  charac- 
ters, i.e.,  78  more  than  Hii’s,  and  1,279  additional  characters, 
i.e.,  116  more  than  Hit’s.  The  explanatory  charticters, 
however,  are  10,742  less  than  Hit’s. 

Hu  in  his  work  ex])lains  first  the  senst!  ( ^ ) of  each 
character;  secondly,  its  form  ()^)  ; and,  lu.stly,  its  pronun- 
ciation (^)-  The  Shieoh  Wen  has  retnained  a shindard  work 
amon;;  the  ( 'liinese.  As  it  contains  not  only  a re]X)sitory  of 
the  jtneient  form  of  so  intmy  idiaracters,  but  also  a summary 
of  the  current  meanings  attached  to  them  altout  2,000  years 
ago,  its  value  titnong  Chinese  scholars  is  even  on  the  increase, 
es]s>cially  among  the  Han  school  of  Confucianists. 

The  ( 'onfuciauists  tire,  tind  have  Iteeii  during 600 years,  divided 
into  two  eontending  parties — the  Sung  school,  with  ( 'hu-fu-ts!! 
tis  head,  which  is  the  dominant  jitirty,  with  Imperial  sanc- 
tion for  the  State  examinations,  and  the  Han  school,  which 
attempts  a grammatico-historical  undcrstamling  of  the  Classics. 
Tlie  controversy  is  still  going  on,  not  without  heat  and  bitterness. 
Several  new  editions  of  the  Sliirolt  Ue«  have  appeared  during  the 
last  few  vears,  and  a numl)er  of  critical  es.says  on  its  contents 
luivc  iieen  pulilished  sejiarately.  The  introduction  of  Classifiers 
was  of  the  greatest  lienefit  to  ( 'hinese  students.  Though  Hii 
Shell  is  not  mentioned  as  their  inventor,  his  SJnoo/i  Wen  is  the  first 
work  known  of  that  makes  use  of  them.  After  the  invention 
of  jxifier  ami  of  the  hair-])encil  (about  300  A.D.)  the  elegant 
forms  of  writing,  and  fj  came  into  use,  and  after  the 

invention  of  cutting  bloc'ks  and  jirinting  from  them  (about 
10th  century  A.U.),  the  present  form  used  in  printing,  called 
Sung  pan  ( first  made  its  appearance. 
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Several  kimls  of  fiinciful  chamcterfi  were  alro.nly  known 
to  Pan  Kn.  In  the  TIan  f'ahiloffue  he  mentions  a work 
forninentarv  explains  the  8 t‘i  as 
(1)  Great  Seal,  {'2)  Small  Seal,  (3)  Puzzle  ( jlj  ).  (4)  Animal 
style  (atF),  (.5)  for  Stamps  ( ® S ).  ( G)  Court  style 
( If  U ),  (7)  Spear  style  (5^).  (8)  Business  style 
( ^ W)'  Nothing  is  said  of  the  sir  chi.  The  numlH'rs 
3,  4,  5 and  7 were  fancy-styles,  and  shouhl  seiwe  as  a warning 
against  the  snpjwsition  that  inscriptions  showing  characters 
of  uncommon  fonns  should  1k‘  considered  as  very  ancient. 
Many  varieties  of  the  Seal  characters  are  brought  together 
in  a recent  Shanghai  publication 

The  number  of  written  characters  had  already  increased  to 
nearly  2.5,000  during  the  Sung  dynasty.  A further  increase 
is  known  from  K‘ang  Hi’s  Dictionarv,  which  conOiins  aljout 
4.5,000.  A list  of  dates  and  numl>ers  will  l)e  interesting,  and 
cannot  hut  corrohonite  my  conclusions  resp-cting  t.'hinesi* 
writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  ('how  dvnastv  : — 


Anthorily. 

Perl ml. 

Xumber  ol 
dlffi'n'ni 
rha  racier*. 

— 

— 

— 

B.C.  2000  ? 

100? 

Beginning  of  elementary  character?. 

.,  1200 

500? 

Beginning  of  ideographic  ohnractor:*. 

Chow 

.,  800 

1,000? 

Beginning  of  phonetic  character?. 

Village  Scholar 

200 

.2.300 

(Increase  of  2,300  characters  in  600 
years). 

Skiroh  IVen 

A.D.  100 

!).33.3 

(Increase  of  6,053  character?  in  300 
years).  Beginning  of  the  line  of 
classifier?. 

Ching  Ts'iao 

,.  11.W 

24,235 

(Increa.st3  of  14,882  characlors  In 
1.050  years)* 

K'ang  Hi 

„ 1720 

14,449 

(Inerea.«o  of  20,214  characters  in 
670  years). 
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This  table  shows  ns  an  increase  of  34,000  characters  in  tlie 
cours<>  of  1,6(K1  years,  or  ahont  2,0(Xt  characters  for  every 
centnrv.  But  from  the  pnhliciition  of  the  Shicoh  Wen  Isick 
to  tile  historioonijilier  Chow  there  are  nine  centuries,  anti  thest> 
incliiile  the  classical  i><>rioil  of  ( Chinese  literature,  and  its 
revival  tlurinf^  the  Han  dynastv,  times  ot  lh<‘  highest 
mental  activity  anil  iiroiluctiveness.  A [leriod  of  1100  veal’s 
is  certainly  quite  snftieient  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  ahont  8,000  different  chanicters.  [(‘om|iare  ithe  chapter 
“The  Formation  of  Chinese  Phonetic  Characters,  a Never- 
Finished  Process,"  civen  a few  ptiecs  farther  on]. 


CONCLfSlOXS  FROM  THK  HISTORICAL  StaTF.MEXTS. 


In  lookino  over  this  short  sketch  of  the  History  of  Chinese 
Writinjj.  we  notice  at  once  that  (‘very  item  iHdoneino  to  the 
time  liefore  the  Ix'ijinnine  of  the  Chow  dynasty  is  mythical. 
Attempts  may  have  heen  made  to  n>eord  im|iortant  events 
in  one  way  or  anotlu'r.  as  hy  (|iii]K)s,  triorains,  ffonres,  etc. 
This  was,  how(‘ver,  not  writino  in  the  sense  of  expre-ssine  and 
lixino  thoneht,  lint  servt'd  merely  to  assist  the  iiK'inory  hy 
some  ineontrovertihle  marks.  As  soon  as  definih*  reasonino 
had  to  lie  expressed  in  writing,  fienres  were  found 
insufficient,  and  speeidi  itself,  i.e.,  the  ex[)rt'ssion  of  thoneht 
in  sonnds,  had  to  1h‘  represented.  Sound  is  to  man  the 
inedinm  lK‘tween  his  mind  and  external  form.  The  origin  of 
writin;;,  in  the  pro|K‘r  sense  of  th(‘  word,  is,  cons(K|neiitly,  the 
introduction  of  the  phonetic  element  into  some  ancient  forms 
of  figure-representations. 
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In  coinbininf;  tlip  pvidpntly  reliable  statements  of  ancient 
t'hinesp  authorities  on  the  invention  of  the  Great  Seal 
eharacters,  about  800  R.G.,  on  thi-  Six  Scripts,  no  matter 
whether  wp  |ilaee  tliein  Ijofore  or  after  the  Great  Seal  charac- 
ters, though  the  latter  is  more  |)robnble,  anil  on  the  small 
number  of  written  characters  at  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  ilnrin^  the  Han  ihiiastv,  300  years  after  the  revision 
of  the  Classics  by  ( 'oiifiicius,  we  come  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  the  lM*;ri'"ihiji  of  Phonetic  Writing  in  China 
must  fall  within  the  jierioil  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  i.e.,  some 
time  after  the  year  1200  B.C.  It  is  possible  that  (liow, 
the  inventor  of  the  Great  Seal  characters,  is  the  inventor  of 
phonetic  writin;;  in  (Chinese,  but  it  is  also  ]K>ssible  that  he 
merely  brought  into  {teneral  accejihince,  through  his  new 
form  of  written  characters,  what  had  been  of  sjiontaneons 
frrowth  liefore  his  time.  There  can  la*  little  doubt,  that  it  was 
Chow  who  commenced  Writin};,  in  its  ]iro|a*r  sense,  in 
China.  (Iiow’s  fifteen  slips  are  probably  the  First  Book 
written  in  (liinese.  But  this  does  not  exclude  the  existence 
of  memoranda  of  various  kinds.  Rvi*n  Confucius’ edition  of 
the  Annals  of  Lu  resembles  old  memoranda.  This  is  a 
conclusion  of  very  serious  import.  All  monuments  of 
literature,  including  some  very  famous  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  ( 'hina,  said  to  be  older  than  the  ( Jhow  dynasty,  arc 
thus  pronounced  to  be  later  productions.  It  would  have 
lK*en  imjiossible  to  compose  those*  ilwuments  with  chanicb*rs 
consisting  of  figures  of  obj(»cts  and  ideographic  combinations. 
As  all  the  literary  remnairts  of  (!hines<*  antiquity  show  a 
predominence  of  phonetic  characters,  none  can  lx*  older  than 
the  tdiow  dynasty:  they  are,  most  likely,  later  than  Chow’s, 
(8th  century  B.C.)  A few  documents  may,  however,  contain 
some  more  ancient  matter  in  a retnsed  form. 
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There  may  luive  lH*en  other  dyna.sties  l>elbre  the  Chow,  snch 
as  the  Hia  and  Shang,  but  their  government  ean  have  l)i*en 
neither  extensive  nor  powerful.  Meagre  lists  of  the  names  of 
their  kings  an'  perhaps  tlie  only  genuine  records  of  their  times. 
Any  debiiled  stories  such  as  of  Yao,  Shun,  and  ( 'hing  Tliang, 
are  legends  which  grew  into  shajie  a few  centuries  before 
Confucius.  Not  even  the  0/ contains  an  allusion 
to  Yao  and  Shun. 

\\'riting  cannot  have  amounted  to  mueli  even  in  the  lirst 
centuru's  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  till  Chow  invented  the 
Great  Seal  charactc^rs,  about  h(M)  B.(*.  Of  what  shajHi  the 
chanicters  were  before  that  time  1 have  tried  in  vain  to  find 
out  from  all  available  Chinese  sources.  AVhat  the  Chinese 
maintain  to  lie  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  show  Setd  characters, 
some  ot  them  rather  fanciful,  others  more  or  less  modified,  but 
nevertheless  seal  chanicters  of  very  uncertain  date,  it  may  be  a 
few  centuries  B.t'.  or  even  many  centuries  A.D.  Some 
other  evidence  is  requireii  to  determine  their  age.  Very 
remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  the  reliable  history  of  China 
has  its  lieginning  with  the  invention  of  the  Great  Seal 
characters.  As  the  reliability  of  ancient  history  is  everywhere 
dcfiendent  on  the  way  of  its  tnmsmission,  we  are  certainly 
justified  in  combining  these  two  events.  Chinese  history 
liecame  accurate,  liecause  Chow’s  invention  enabled  the 
historiographers  to  give  their  records  a higher  finish  and  to 
mention  also  many  interesting  details  which  it  was  before 
ini|)Ossible  to  describe  for  want  of  a sufficient  number  of 
written  characters. 

The  munber  of  written  Chinese  characters  cannot  even  then 
have  been  more  than  about  1,000,  for  the  first  compilation 
of  written  cliaracters  at  the  beginning  of  the  Han  djTiasty, 
about  tJOO  years  later,  contained  only  3,300  difi'erent  characters 
as  the  smn  of  three  difi'erent  works  based  on  Chow’s. 
Chow  had,  however,  started  the  phonetic  principle  and  had 
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tiy  it  shown  the  proper  method  for  further  tlevolopinent.  Thus 
the  different  schools  of  Taoism  [com]iare  “The  Historical 
( 'Imracteristics  of  Taoism,”  in  China  Review,  Vol.  xiii.]  and 
Confucius  with  his  school  had  no  difficulties  in  shaping  new 
char.ictcrs  to  suit  their  literary  wants.  The  five  ancient 
Cltissics,  even  in  their  present  form,  contiiin  not  more  than 
3,235  different  characters  under  160  classifiers.  M e have, 
however,  to  remember,  that  the  CliLssics  were  re\dscd  by 
('onfucius  and  underwent  other  changes  aft<*r  their  destruction 
in  the  fire  of  T.s'in,  before  they  received  their  (iresent  shape. 
Ancient  quotations  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Chow  [)eriod  differ  con.siderably,  and  the  readings  of  those  in 
the  Shtcoh  Wen  are  perplexing.  All  the  nine  Cla.ssics,  i.e., 
the  Four  Books  added  to  the  five  aljove-mentioncd  older 
Chi-ssics,  contain  now  4,601  different  characters.  These  facts 
will  convince  the  most  scrupulous  scholar,  that  our  estimate  of 
the  numl)cr  of  Chow’s  Great  8eal  characters,  published 
300  years  before  Confucius’  revision  of  the  Classics,  must  be 
very  near  the  truth.  There  was  in  existence  only  about  one 
fourth  of  the  Classics  at  the  time,  and  this  in  a simpler  form. 


The  Fokm.vtion  of  Chinese  Phonetic  CHAn.\cTEits  a 
Never-Finished  Process. 


When  phonetic  writing  was  adopted  in  Chinn,  the  old  figures 
were  not  given  up,  but  they  became  inevitably  somewhat 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  new  method.  Though  in  each 
character  two  elements — the  classifier  and  the  phonetic— liad  soon 
to  be  distinguished,  yet  Chinese  scholars  never  showed  so  much 
scientific  sense  as  to  bring  any  of  the  two  kinds  into  a systematic 
form,  aud  thus  achieve  the  greatest  results  by  the  simplest 
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They  never  iiiiule  uny  iitonnpt  to  reduce  the  phonetics 
to  un  ulphiil>et,  in  spite  of  their  aeqiniintunee  witli  the 
alpbaU-tic  writings  of  India.  Not  even  was  the  pronnnciation 
of  words  tixed  and  attached  to  ii  definite  set  of  chanicters, — 
aliont  500  would  have  snttieed, — and  simple  fifilires  would  have 
lK“st  answered  the  imrjtose  of  writing.  But  the  Shieoh  He/i 
eontjiins  already  tS8<5  phonetic  elements,  or  primitives,  and 
K‘ang  Hi's  Dictionary  4,081,  many  of  them  being  very  compli- 
cated chanicters.  Tlu^  classifiers  are  as  bad,  if  not  worst',  in 
their  scientific  value.  Even  the  214  of  K“ang  Hi's  might  with 
advantage  be  reduced  to  150  or  100,  and  some  of  them  tx'ttor 
chosen.  They  should  have  their  jdace  invariably  on  the  left 
side,  or  aliove,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  character,  and 
not  anywhere  accortling  to  fancy.  Wi‘  see,  that  after  the 
Chinese  had  gained  the  phonetic  jirinciple,  they  allowed  it  to 
grow  wild,  just  as  chance  might  sha|M‘  it.  One  who  is  able  to 
understand  the  simple  anil  beautiful  idea  underlying  the 
( 'hinese  mode  of  writing  cannot  but  feel  astonished  that  the 
Cliiiiese  never  should  have  been  able  fully  to  gnisji  it. 
Attempts  have,  however,  Ix'en  made  in  the  Sir  Scripts.  Since 
the  first  mention  of  such  a digest  in  the  Chow  Li  (sec  p.  147), 
Ix'tween  1 100  and  200  B.C.,  several  editions  of  varying  merit 
followed  lip  to  about  2,000  years  later.  Such  dates  are  in- 
structive in  other  resjiects.  The  best  known  publication  on  the 
Sic  Scripts  is  the  Luh  Shu  Kwu  Idth  century  A.D. 

Its  author,  Tai  Thing  jg)  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
Miluable  researches.  He  came  near  to  our  idea  of  Elementary 
Characters  in  his  188  Parent  Forms.  45  doubtful  and  245 
Derivatives  (included  in  our  ideographic  characters),  in  all  470 
graphic  bases.  [(Joinj).  The  Sic  Scripts,  by  L.  C.  Hopkins], 
Very  handy  for  finding  all  known  ancient  forms  of  any  t^iinese 
cluiracter  is  the  work  ^ H ^ in  12  vols.,  |mblished  during 
the  K'ang  Hi  (leriod.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the  common 
214  classifiers.  "Six  Scripts,”  as  already  shown,  means 
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six  cl!is,<<‘s  of  writu*!!  chanict<»rs.  Two  ditt’oreiit.  arrangement.^ 
Imve  already  lanni  mentioned.  In  Mayers’  Readers  Manual, 
p.  326,  a tliird  ntay  be  found,  hiken  from  the  work 

published  in  1 707.  A fourth,  though  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
latte'r,  is  eontained  in  the  famous  History,  or  nither  Essays  on 
Historical  Subjects,  j|[|  by  Cheng  Ts'iao  ^)'  1108-1162 
A.D.  Tile  statistics  given  liy  Cheng  Ts’iao  are  of  some 
interest,  showing  the  great  increase  of  characters,  esjiecially  of 
the  phonetic  class,  from  the  Han  to  tla-  Sung  period.  The 
sum  total  of  all  characters  known  at  his  time  he  gives  as 
2-1,235.  Of  these,  nearly  22.(XK),  or  nine-tenths,  were  phonetic, 
and  all  five  other  class<>s  contained  together  only  2,425,  or 
one-tenth  of  the  whole.  All  the  characters  in  K‘ang  Hi’s 
Dictionary,  exclusive  of  duplicate  forms,  amount  to  41,00(l: 
the  |)erceutage  of  phonetic  and  ideographic  clmracters  is 
unknown  to  me.  Dr.  Marsuman,  however,  gives  the  numlHT 
of  jihonetic  elements,  or  primitives,  us  4,081.  As  he  calcu- 
lates the  average  derivatives  us  less  than  10,  we  get  a totid 
sum  of  about  3y,0(K)  to  40,000  phonetic  characters.  The 
greatest  number  of  derivatives  from  one  primitive  is  74,  but 
many  primitives  arc  used  in  only  one  combination  {see 
Dr.  Williams’  Dictionary,  p.  Ivii). 

Cheng  Ts'iao’s  first  class  contains  608  characters,  which  are 
figures,  though  not  all  of  objects,  as  symliols  of  numliers  etc. 
are  includeil,  and  not  all  of  them  siiii])le  figures,  for  many  are 
com])osite  forms.  The  si-cond  class  contains  107  *-hanicters. 
which  are  indicative  of  a relation  or  action,  as  J*,  above, 
T,  lielow.  The  third  class,  containing  740  clwracters.  consists 
of  composite  fonns,  which  indicate  ideas,  as  sun  and  moon 
combined,  meaning  “ brightness,”  or  two  trees,  indicating  “ a 
forest.”  The  fourth  class  of  372  characters  are  inverted  or 
otherwise  modified  fonns  of  the  first  class.  The  fifth  class 
contains  21,810  phonetic  characters.  The  sixth  class  of  598 
characters,  with  borrowed  meaning,  is  outside  of  the  principle 
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of  fonn,  and,  thprefore,  rather  ont  of  place  in  this  classification. 
We  have  seen  that  in  1,000  years  from  the  publication  of  the 
Sfaooh  Wen  to  t^henp’s  Historj',  ahont  12,000  phonetic 
characters  were  proilnced.  In  the  following  600  years,  from 
t'heng  to  K‘ang  Hi,  aliont  16,000  were  added,  and  from 
K‘ang  Hi  to  the  pres«’nt  year  we  may  guess  at  8,000  to  10,000 
more.  Now  the  legions  of  scientific  book  translators  are 
exhausting  all  t-hinese  and  Western  resources  to  swell  the 
numlier  of  ]dionetic  characters,  if  not  to  a million  certainly  to 
Inwond  a hundred  thousand,  before  the  last  Iwll  of  this  century 
shall  have  chimed.  Then  the  end  will  come  ! if  not  of  the 
world,  certainly  of  such  extravagant  industry. 


Chixksk  Phonetic  Writing:  its  Results  for 
Good  and  Rvil. 


Wo  have  already  stated,  that  with  the  invention  of  phonetic 
writing  a new  jieriod  la'gan  in  China,  not  only  in  writing, 
but  also  in  history.  The  (’hinese  mind  loosemsl  somewhat, 
though  it  could  not  altogether  shake  off,  the  narrow  fetters 
of  ])ictorial  writing,  and  liegan  to  soar  on  its  wings.  The 
great  classical  j>eriod,  of  which  Confucius  is  the  centre,  was 
the  imnietliab'  result.  The  ancient  memoranda  were  collected 
and  revisetl.  commentating  began,  standard  works  on  moral 
philosophy  were  written,  digests  ap|>(<ared  of  teachings  on 
|M)litical  economy,  on  the  military  arts,  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  other  practical  subjects.  But  it 
seems  that  the  Chines**  mind  exhausted  nearly  all  its  resources 
in  its  classical  jieriod.  Scarcely  any  productive  power  is  shown 
thereafter  during  so  many  generations  to  the  present  day. 
There  is  a deal  of  reproduction,  of  collecting  of  old  materials,  and, 
alas,  of  much  old  rubbish,  of  commentating,  and  of  antiquarian 
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research,  hiu  the  ideal  of  pverA’thinjr  is  looke<l  for  and  I'oimd  in 
sayings  of  tlie  classical  |)crio<l.  The  intnaluction  of  Unddhisni 
luid  litfh'  oft'<»ct,  and  all  efforts  to  infuse  new  life  into  fossili/.eil 
fonns  hy  inciinsof  Western  science,  which  have  already  U'eii 
>roine  on  for  thrt'**  hundred  years,  have  increased  confusion  and 
cannot  have  any'  other  residt  in  the  future.  New  characters 
and  new  coinhinations  of  char.icters  have  to  lx*  coined  in  siicli 
numbers  that  translators  find  it  idreadv  more  convenient  to 
leav(*  unnoticed  what  ])re(h*cessors  have*  dom*  and  invent  their 
own  terms.  Chinese  written  eharacters  can  by  the  phoiK'tic 
method  s'erttiinly  be  increased  to  hundit*ds  of  thousands,  we 
may  even  say  ad  infinitum.  Hut  of  what  u.se  is  wrifino  when 
other  people  an'  unable  to  read  what  is  written  ? Writing 
can  communicate  my  thoujthts  to  other  |K‘rson<  only  when 
they  attiich  the  sjime  meaniiifj  as  1 ilo  to  the  visibli' 
sions  put  in  their  hands.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a 
tliss'ussion  of  the  principles  of  edurti/ion  and  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  which  are  in  clos(‘  connection  with  this  subject,  but 
may  refer  to  another  (>oint.  In  the  Choic  Li,  xxsviii.  26, 
under  the  ilepartinent  of  the  Ta  Hino  Jen  ( fj  A)* 
who  hail  to  receive  strangers  of  the  first  and  second  nink 
))iiyin}!:  visits  to  the  Court,  a regulation  is  mentioned,  that  every 
si'venth  year  the  interpreters  were  to  lie  summoned  to  refxirt 
on  the  lanjruafte  and  fix  the  form  of  addressi's  'ir  n n 
ft  ) i Ri'‘l  every  ninth  year  the  blind  [music-masters]  and 
the  sifretaries  were  to  Ih>  summonisl  to  rejiort  on  the  writU'ii 
diameters  and  fix  their  iirommciation 

If  this  reoulation  had  In'en  carried  out,  a standard  of 
writino  and  of  pronunciation  would  have  la'cn  the  n>sult. 
It  is  a p.ainful  si{;ht  to  an  intelligent  observer  to  notice  th<> 
presi'iit  confusion  of  Chinese  written  characters  and  the 
toil  it  inuses  to  millions  of  |«K)ple,  with  iinmensi'  waste 
of  time  and  energy  to  the  nation.  We  are  convinceil  that 
the  present  slow  progress  of  China,  even  the  imjmssibih’tv 
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of  iiny  more  rapiil  inovonioiit  is  to  1m>  fonnil  in  its  svstoin  of 
cdiu-ation  iiiisod  on  thps(.  vonfiis(>d  nias.s<>s  of  written  ehapactors. 
\\  (•  arc  further  oonvinml  liy  the  application  of  cstahlislicd 
princijili's  of  jmlitical  economy,  that  tin's  ( 'liincsc  imale  of 
writino  implies  a loss  to  China  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
ot  millions  of  dollars  a year.  We  are.  moreover,  satisfitsl 
that  ( 'hinese  writin;;  and  cultivation  of  Western  s<-ienc<“  cannot 
|K>ssilily  ijo  Imnd-in-hand.  Chinese  writinjf  in  jihonetie- 
pictorial  characters  should  Im‘  nsetl  exclusively  as  an  excellent 
means  of  commnnication  la-ttveen  merchants,  and  also  liv 
ofticers  of  ;fov«‘rnment  in  their  prfH'lamations  and  notices  to 
the  |H‘ople.  It  ittieht  U-  improveil  ii|«)n  and  liccome  ti 
Universal  Mode  of  Writing  in  those  limited  hranches,  proltiddv 
lietter  than  VoljipUk.  This  snhjt'ct.  however,  is  lieyond  otir 
prt'sent  sco)k‘. 


I’KRIOI)  ok  I’lOTORl.U.  AVlllTIXti,  oit  I’rimary  I’erioii. 


The  |)honetii'  ]>rineiple,  as  already  mentioited,  never  Gained 
exclusive  control  of  writing!  in  ( 'hina.  It  li(>came  one  chntient. 
and  soon  etioitoh  it  very  iin|M»rt)int  elemeitt.  hut  it  rcnmittetl 
iittached  to  the  ancient  pictorial  writing.  This  is  the  [Hs  iiliaritv 
of  Chinese  writine.  It  is  not  it  phonetic  system  tlc|H‘ndine 
on  articnhitc  sounds  only,  Ititt  a comhinalion  of  it  new  method, 
ittilicatiite  prontmciiitioit,  with  an  older  methoil,  indicative  of 
tiffttres  of  thintjs.  All  the  writteit  chiinicters  ( |irimitives) 
us<‘tl  hy  the  |ihonetic  methotl,  to  indicate  the  |irotittnciation  of 
words,  w(*re  in  existenci-  and  in  circulation  hefore  phonetic 
writing  iM'gan  in  Chinii.  These  |ihon(‘tic  elements  or  primi- 
tives consiH|uently  represtnit  an  ciirlier  |M<riod  of  writing. 
.Ml  chanicters  which  cttntiiin  no  inilieation  of  sounil  in  their 
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f'orinutioii  iH'loiif'  to  this  class.  As  we  have  found  that  the 
phonetic  j>erio<l  of  writing  began  during  the  ( liow  ilyim>ty, 
Ix'tween  1200  and  hOO  B.C.,  we  get  for  the  earlier  iieriod, 
i.e.  for  Pictorial,  or  nither  Ideographic,  AVriting,  an  indefinite 
time  before  these  dates.  Though  many  characters  have 
chang<*d  their  forms  so  much  in  the  course  of  time  that  their 
original  sha|)e  is  no  longer  recognizable,  we  can  easily  convince 
ourselves  that  no  character  once  in  general  use  could  have 
Ikmmi  lost.  This  means,  that  every  character  of  ancient 
pictorial  writing  that  was  in  use  inon*  than  3,000,  ])crha]>s 
4,000,  years  ago  is  still  ]ireserved  in  the  Chinese  written 
i-haracter  of  the  |»n>sent  day. 

Jx*aving  alon<>  the  jdionetic  class  anti  directing  our  attention 
to  the  earlim-  |K‘rioil  of  writing,  we  again  discover  without 
ilittieulty  two  distinct  |M-riods  of  pictorial  writing.  The  first  anti 
earliest  must  have  Ix'en  thti  formation  of  certain  simple  figures, 
primary  charactt'rs,  which  I shall  call  “Elementary  Characters.” 
They  form  the  basis  of  all  Chinese  written  characters,  anti  are 
of  a limited  nnmlter.  tinly  iiliout  a huntlretl.  It  is  ]K)ssible 
that  a |HTst)n  calletl  somewhat  like  Ts'ing  Ilieh  made  the  first 
attempt  at  writing  such  characters  about  4,000  yt'ars  ago,  but 
other  persons  must  Inive  followetl  in  his  line.  Aftt>r  the 
inventors  hatl  protlucetl  as  many  elementary  characters  as  they 
conveniently  coultl,  anti  when  the  need  of  expressing  more  in 
writing  was  felt,  the  [>t‘rit>tl  t>f  manipulating  them,  i.e.,  of 
moilificjitions  anti  ctnnbiimtions.  began.  This  is  the  ]>eriod 
of  the  formation  of  secontlarv  characters.  The  elemen- 
tary characters  are  analtigous  to  the  rttots  of  ttther  languages  ; 
all  secontlarv  charaett-rs  tire  tlerivations.  These  secontlarv 
characters,  which  [ call  itieogniphic,  combine  three  grou[)s  of 
the  Six  Scripts  into  one.  We  are.  howeier,  not  sure  tlmt  all 
itlt'ographic  characters  fountl  in  K’ang  Hi’s  Dictionary  have 
ttriginatetl  in  tin-  time  Itefore  1200  B.C.,  some  may  be  much 
later,  I shtndil  accept  as  ancient  jirimitives  only  such  as  entereil  _ 
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the  list  of  |>honetics  us  early  us  the  time  of  the  SIcwoli  lleH. 
Their  use  in  the  S/iiooh  Wen  is  u [iroof  that  such  nioilifieations. 
or  such  coiiibinatioiis,  were  already  recoffuized  in  their  ineunin;; 
and  ((roiiunciution  some  time  ludVin'  the  Shicoh  Wen  was 
written.  We  have  now,  as  the  residt  of  onr  inv»‘sti}fations, 
three  im|M)rtant  facts: — (1st).  That  all  the  written  (•hincse 
chanu:ters  form  three  lavers—a  |irimury  of  elementary 
character.s,  a secondary  of  ideo^rraiihic,  and  a tertiary  of 
phonetic  characters:  (2).  That  tin*  tertiary,  or  last  formation, 
faroutnunil)crs  the  other  two  ; (3).  That  all  Chinese  literature, 
without  even  one  exce[ition,  iKdonos  to  the  tertiary  iK'riosl. 


I’ekiou  of  iDEOGKAriiic  Characteus,  ok  Secondary  TEiaoD. 


Ideooraphie  writinomay  have  Ik-cii  in  Use  for  sevend centuries, 
]>erh:i])s  even  for  ten  or  fifteen  centuries.  A\’e  are  iinahle  to 
determine  the  len<{th  of  its  reijfii  as  we  have  no  reliahle  facts  to 
;iuitle  our  reasoniue.  We  are,  however,  (piite  sure  that  such  a 
jK'riod  existed,  and  that  there  must  still  he  remnants  of  it  in 
the  form  of  inscri])tions  in  stone  and  in  metal.  If  excavations 
were  t)cnun  and  scientifically  prosecuted  in  China  as  in 
Egy()t  and  other  ancient  countries,  we  nuKht  soon  oet  plenty 
of  materials  to  shed  light  on  the  ])rehistoric  jH'riod  of  China. 
The  only  accessible  mine  o[)en  to  the  study  of  anciiMit  Chinese 
writing  since  A.l).  100,  is  the  dictionary  Shtco/i  Wen, 

jilready  referred  to.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the  Shwoli 

Wen  all  ideogniphie  characters  still  in  currency  at  the  time 
Itecaine  incorjKjrated.  It  is  even  most  ])roljuble  that  no 

ideographic  ehanicter  was  allowed  to  1h>  forgotten,  lKH'aus<- 

the  Chinese  phonetic  system  was  not  at  all  inimical  to  such 
forms,  and  ideogniphie  writing  is  more  pleasing  to  hiunan 
I'ancy,  and  cannot  be  forgotten  as  easily  as  other  forms 
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ol'  writino;.  Tliou^Ii  the  Shwoft  Wen  I'lirni.-lies  jilenty  of 
inaterial^,  yet  we  have  to  deplore  one  .«‘rioiis  defieieney.  All 
the  itleoffraphie  ehanietiTs  are  isolated  ; we  do  not  find  a 
.sentence  eoni]>osed  of  sueh  ehanieters.  It  may  Ik-  that  a few 
sileh  .sentences  are  incidentally  containi-d  in  the  Shicoh  Wen 
or  in  other  ancient  writing's,  Imt  we  have  so  far  not  had  the 
oood  fortune  to  discover  them.  A di.seoverv  of  that  kind 
would  Ix^  of  Ki'eat  interest  in  several  respects.  A complete  list 
of  all  ideographic  ehanieters  would  also  Im-  of  value,  and 
mioht  Ik-  the  preliminary  step  to  more  important  discoveries. 

^Ve  cam  ^ive  here  only  a few  exani])les  of  .simple  forms. 
The  ninth  classiKer  \ is  meant  as  a re]>resentation  of 
“ man."  The  ancient  Kj;ure  is  not  much  iH-tter,  thoufili 
u.seful  in  traciiifj  the  ditt’ereiit  derivations.  This  licurc  of 
man  turned  round  in  this  way  is  the  twenty-first 
classifier,  now  written  meaning  “a  s|K)oii,"  |H-rhaps 

orifcinally  “ fed  with  a spoon.”  When  put  on  its  Imck  (^) 
it  iMK-omes  classifier  44 — a corpse — now  written  . When 
put  on  its  head  (V ) — hands  and  feet  turned  u|i  and  decom- 
|iosinc — it  means  “change,”  now  tvrittcn  Tlie  snne 

turned  rouml  (V)  nieans  ‘•self-de.structiou,"  now  written 
Then  we  find  a simple  line  added,  as  in  classifier  rid,  present 
form  ft,  ancient  form  -5^ — a inim’s  two  le^js  pu.shed  on 
I'rom  liehind — -slowness.  The  same  re\ersed  ( ^ ) — a man  usino 
all  the  i>ower  of  his  leg.s — wide  steps,  overstriding — now 
written  |^.  Further  we  find  ^ — representing  a man 
driven  on  from  hchind,  therefore,  enduring,  continuing — 
now  = The  cla.ssifier  old  style  repn-sents 

a man  calmly  walking,  dingging  a statf. 

There  are  a still  larger  mnnlx-r  of  eomhinatioiis  with  other 
siinjilc  figures.  For  example,  [j\  — a man  under  .shelter, 
reduced  to  stinits,  inclining — now  written  or  ^|lj.  Then  the 
reverse  of  it  now  written  ^ — to  turn  rouud.  now 
from  ‘‘  man  ” and  a burden  ” — a man  carrying  a bui-deu. 
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Iati;rii(>(l.  now  — coiintonaiu-f,  from  "fiice'’  iiiul  “iniin.” 

classifier  147 — to  see  ami  alr(>a<h'  reach  it ; from  “eye” 
and  “man.’'  classifier  IHK  is  tlie  reverse  of  the. 

fonner — to  st*e  again  and  again  (prohahly  without  being  ahh? 
to  reach  the  object).  ^==Si>  from  “head  with  bones  not  yet 
elose<i  ” and  “ man  ’’ — a new-lwrn  child.  I^=S['  pltts-sifier 
161,  from  “ head  ” and  ” man  ” — a head-man.  trot*’ 

“mortar”  and  “man" — the  momentiiiy  rest  in  working  at  the 
mortar  ; a moment.  — two  men  making  compliineiits 

with  their  hands  one  to  the  other — face-to-face.  from 

“sun”  and  “one"  horizon) — the  rising  sun.  % = 

the  sun  and  moon  rising  and  setting — to  alU'rnate,  e.Kchange. 

the  nuile  principle  (the  sun),  the  mute  of  the  female 
( the  moon ).  e]).  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  united — splendid, 
bright.  from  the  moon  and  a star,  clear  sky — betantse 

they  are  seen  after  rain.  ^==^.  thi-  sun  seen  above  the 
trees — bright.  the  sun  seen  in  the  midst  of  trees — 

east.  th*’  under  trees,  indiciiting  the  evening 

near  sunset — obscure.  three  suns — the  brilliiiucy  of 

crystal  or  gems.  [j(Q=j^,  the  sun  sinking  into  the  ocean 
anil  liecoming  lost  to  vision  ; total  loss  ( Untergcuiy). 

In  order  to  show  the  ditficulty  of  analysing  some  of  the 
complicated  characters,  one  extimple  may  suffice.  The 
character  f|p  (hiung)  means  “a  noise.”  It  is  composed  of 
the  classifier  160 — sound — and  the  phonetic  hiang,  meaning 
"village.”  The  character  itself  thus  Indongs,  as  a ]ihonetic, 
to  the  tertiary  ]ieriod.  Its  component  parts,  however,  both 
lielong  to  the  secondary  or  ideographic  |M*rioil.  ^ is  from  5 > 
classifier  163,  also  written  g,,  iind  this  is  rcfieuted  back-to- 
liack,  as  ^ is  nothing  but  ^ turned  round  in  ancient 
writing,  g,  is  coni])ose<l  of  0.  classifier  31 — sin  enclosure, 
and  p,  classifier  26 — a seal — referring  to  the  patents  given 
to  feudal  ]srinces.  The  midille  jiortion  of  the  character, 
is  read  p‘t  and  com|H)sed  of  ^ — w'hite,  ami  — a spoou. 
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K'aiiiJ  Hi  (‘X|iliiins  it  by  “ fni<;nint  ;iniiii,”  ” t'ni^inmce,”  ‘‘  ono 
"mill.”  Tims  wt-  arrive  at  the  original  meaiiin"  of  this  ideo- 
graphic ooinbiuation  of  primitives — a sjKice  between  two 
towns,  filled  with  the  fnijimnee  of  meals  from  both  sides.  The 
classifier  ^ of  the  character  under  examination  is  comjiost^d 
of  '^-^words,  placed  over  — to  ludil  in  the  month  ; both 

these  characters  are  contracted  or  amalgamated.  is  coin- 
posed  of  [3 — month,  and  old  form  for  Jg — crime.  ^ is 
composed  of  3* — a shield  and  — ■ — one.  ^ is  from  □ — mouth, 
and  ^ — now,  aliove  it.  ^ is  formed  of  — men,  comiii" 

into  — — one  jilnce  ( =^ — collected  tofiether)  anil  ^ — up  to, 
contmcted.  J is  composed  of  the  classifier  ( 3t) — hand 
or  havin",  and  \ — man,  which  means,  to  follow  a man 
till  he  is  taken.  Thus  we  are  lirou"ht  into  a meetin"  of 
rioters  where  relR-llious  s|KH‘ches  are  delivered  till  the  arm  of 
the  jHilice  reaches  the  culprits;  the  noise  is,  of  coursi»,  like  that 
of  a v’elliii"  Chinese  mob,  resounding  from  the  hills — that 
is  “ sound  ” in  Cdiinese  ideographic  writing,  and  has  liecome 
the  classifier  for  all  noises,  and  even  of  softer  voices,  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom. 

This  one  examjde  may  suttice  to  show  that  for  an  analysis  of 
Chinese  ideographic  characters  their  pre.seut  form  is  useless, 
and  their  most  ancient  form  is  required.  Even  ancient 
forms  are  not  in  every  case  perspicuous,  therefore  a dan- 
gerous field  is  left  to  imagination  : contractions  are  supiwsed 
to  have  taken  place,  which  may  be  referred  to  a dozen  or 
more  ditferent  characters. 
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Another  iliffieult.y  wp  nippt  with  in  nn.ilj-sing  f^iinesp  written 
ehiiracters  is  eaiisecl  by  tile  eliissifiers.  Tliey  only  came  into 
use  in.  and  were  m'ci'ssitated  by,  the  tertiary  or  pbonetie 
[lerioil  of  writinj;.  There  was  no  neeil  of  classifiers  in  the 
secondary  or  ideoenipbie  ]M'riod  ; the  picture  explained, 
or  at  least  indicated,  its  own  meaning.  As  soon,  however, 
as  an  isolateil  sound  was  conveyed  to  the  reader,  he  had 
to  receive  some  mori*  help,  as  the  monosyllahie  character  of  the 
( 'hinese  l.anjrnagp  ami  the  limited  inimlier  of  syllables  available 
compelleil  |>eople  to  use  one  and  the  same  syllahh*  to  convey 
different  ineaninffs.  A fflanee  into  any  syllabic  dictionary 
will  suffice  to  show  rhe  necessity  of  an  addition  of  classifiers  to 
the  phonetics.  The  classifier  then  hel|)ed  to  ariaiifie  all  known 
characters  in  the  dictionary.  But  as  in  th<‘  formation  of  ter- 
tiary characters  no  systematic  idea  fiuided  the  adoption  of  any 
cluinicter  to  he  used  as  a ]irimitive,  so  also  no  scientific  method 
assisted  afterwards  the  dictionary-makers  to  select  the  most 
si^ificant  element  of  each  eom])oiind  character  as  its  classi- 
fier. There  are  difficulties  esjaicially  in  regard  to  the 
ideographic  chanieters  which  also  had  to  tie  put  under  classifiers. 
The  S/itro/i  lien  is  the  first  attempt  of  this  kind  \ve  know  of, 
and  has  kept  its  ground  to  the  [iresent  day.  Though  K‘ang  Hi’s 
arrangement  under  214  classifiers  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Sliiro/i  MV/i  with  its  .')40,  still  there  is  room  for  further 
improvement.  The  number  of  classifiers  should  lie  no  more 
than  aliout  one  hundred,  which  could  he  managed  without 
serious  difficulty.  Mr.  Wade  considers  47  classifiers  as  obsolete. 
As  we  have,  however,  alnuidy  called  attention  to  this  point 
(]i.  I.u7).  two  illustrations  will  suffice  for  our  jiurpose.  Take. 
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I'or ex.ani])l(‘,  th<“  coinnion  clmntctcr  fl[. — tnii‘;  you  will  natur.illy 
fii'st  try  to  find  it  iindor  tlio  flassificr  (10).  but  find  vour-adf 
disiip]K)int(‘d  ; yon  tluMi  try  (21 ),  willi  tlic  snno  result  : and 
will  lit  lust  dis<-ov(>r  it  with  ustonislnnent  iiniler  @ (10!l).  Of 
unolhor  kind  is  the  eliiir.ieter  ® — intellij;enee.  This  is  found 
under  tlie  elussifier  — ruin.  The  reiniiininj;  (nirt  of  the 
eliiimeter  is  not  u ]>honeti<%  hut  has  to  Im*  explaineil  ideooni- 
]ihieally — sorcerer  and  three  inouths,  i.«.,  three  sorcerers  |irayiiio 
for  min.  In  the  Shirn/i  ir/-»,  m (sorcerer)  is  classifier,  the 
reinainini;  |«)rtion  of  the  character  is  then  phonetic  = 
(liiiif) — a oenfle  min — and  the  explatuition  is.  a sorcen'r  pro- 
ducinj'  rain  by  ott'erino  j'cnis  to  the  ooils.  As.  however,  tlie 
(diameter  ® is  no  longer  used  as  a (dassifier.  tlie  Is-st  (dioice 
lietween  ^ (17H)  and  p (HO)  was  certainly  the  first.  Ittiin 
is  rejiarded  as  the  result  of  the  magical  ]Kiwer  of  soreerv. 


Thk  Ki.kmkntamy  ( 'HAU.vcTKHs. 


We  have  already  noticed  that  the  secondary  piwiod  of 
writinii  was  ideofrmphic,  attd  that  eacli  ideooraphic  (diameter 
was  either  a transinutation  of  a simple  (diameter  |ir(‘viouslv 
in  existence,  or  the  combination  of  two  or  several  of 
such  simple  (diameters  into  one  coni|Kiiind  diameter.  This 
compound  chameter  had.  as  a rule,  a dith'nmt  proniiiKdation  :i' 
well  as  a dirt'ereut  meanin);  from  any  of  its  eom|M>nent  parts. 
Wherever  one  part  has  the  same  |ironmiciation  as  the  whole, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  such  (diameter  does  not  ladou)(  to 
the  tertiary  or  phonetic  |H’riod. 

We  have  also  to  take  into  a(‘eoiint  that  the  (dassifiers.  though 
all  of  them  in  exishmcc  diiriit)'  tin*  si'condarv  [leriod.  are  nut 
all  simple  diameters,  but  that  some  are  enin)iound.  ev(>n  in  a 
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ven- coni]>liciit<‘il  way.  Still,  almost  all  olomcntary  oharactors. 
with  very  few  (>xc<‘|)Hons,  such  as  “J"  — nail.  otc..  ari‘ 

c-oiifaiiKHl  in  the  |ir<“scnt  list  of  21-1  dassifiors.  If  they  con- 
taincil  such  oloinontary  dianictors  o/i///,  tli<>  torin  " nnlioals” 
would  1k‘  vorv  a|(pro])i'iati‘.  as  |)oinrin<;  to  tli<‘  root  or  orifjin 
of  writD-n  fharactors.  Hiit  as  more  tlian  one-half  of  their 
nunilM'r  art*  not  roots.  Imt  derivatives,  we  cannot  call  tliein 
radu-als.  For  this  reason  the  term  "radicals"  is  not  used  at 
all  in  this  |«i]H>r.  It  mi;;ht  h<>  eni|iloyed  to  desijjnate  siieh 
ehiinicters  as  form  simple  figures  not  redueihh?  to  a sim|)ler 
form.  Imt  it  seemed  la'tter  to  call  them  "elementary" 
clmracters,  in  order  to  avoid  any  confusion.  The  elementary 
cluinicters  are  all  simple  diameters,  which  may  form  elements 
of  othi’r  (coin|H)undl  chanicti-rs.  hut  tliey  themselves  do  not 
contain  any  other  element  ; they  are  fi^rures  pure  anil  siiu]ile. 
Mo't  of  our  read<‘rs  will  lie  oreatly  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  nuinlM‘r  id’  such  elementary  eharacters,  out  of  which  the 
.’>0.000  ( 'hinese  characters  of  miMlern  times  have  la-en  develo]M‘d. 
is  not  more  than  alamt  100.  We  cannot  oive  the  exact 
mnnlK-r.  as  some  apparently  sini|ile  eharacters  remain  douhtful. 
Some  meanin^fless  eharacters.  sneh  as  classifiers  M.  11.  2;!. 
anil  a few  mere  strokes,  such  as  classifiers  2 and  4.  of  which 
the  .Shiroli  IIVii  has  ahont  a dozen,  we  may  leave  out  of 
considerafioti  without  makin;;  any  excuse.  Somewhat  of  a 
iliftii-nlty.  however,  are  — 

The  Suiss  fur  NT  mhkrs  ,\xi>  the  (‘vci.ic.m,  t 'h.\r.vctki!s. 

Four  characters  desionatino  numlK'rs  are  still  amouff  the 
<dassitiers  (1,  7,  12,  24).  i.e.,  the  characters  for  the  numlM-rs 
one,  two,  ei)iht  and  ten.  In  the  Sliiroh  Ilea,  all  the  sifrns  of 
numbers,  from  one  to  ten  inclusive,  are  used  as  classifiers. 
Tiles**  fijrures  for  numbers  seem  simjile  fi)j;nres,  and  are 
eertainlv  very  ancient,  ya-rhajis  more  aneienf  than  most  of  the 
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idcotfraphio  cliaractprs,  but,  as  they  are  not  fiffures  of  objK^ts. 
we  have  to  re^anl  tli<‘in  also  as  iileo>rr.i])liie.  Numbers  are 
abstractions,  not  real  tliinjis.  ami  as  abstractions  they  cannot 
Im'Ioiic  to  a iiriinitive  |H*rioil  of  human  history.  As  most  of 
tile  siffns  for  unmlM>rs.  for  e\aui|ile  -f*,  0. 

remain  in(‘X|ilieable  from  t 'hini'si*  sources,  we  sii|>|K)se  that 
they  were  adopted  by  the  ancient  {'hinese  from  -omewhere 
(■Ise,  prolmbly  from  Western  countries.  The  same  o|iiniou  w<> 
venture  to  ex[irpss  in  reirard  to  the  cyclical  chanu'ters,  />..  tin* 
ten  stems  and  tlu'  twelve  branches.  We  doubt  mucb  that  th«‘ 
st'cond  stem  ft.**)  ami  the  classifier  fi’.l  were  originally  iden- 
tical, as  they  a)ip(>ar  now.  All  ( ‘hinese  explanations  are  unsatis- 
factory and  leave  the  subject  in  Greater  oliscurity.  Why  came 
there  in  use  two  jianillel  lines  of  niimlM-rs  from  one  to  ten, 
ns  the  ten  stems  ami  the  symliols  for  the  first  ten  numla-rs  ? 
To  what  phenomena  in  nature  do  the  twelve  branches  refer?  to 
the  twelve  months  of  a v(‘ar,  or  to  the  returninjis  of  Ursa 
major,  as  a ]«ssa;;e  in  the  JJ-ki  indicates?  Chinese  tradition 
mentions  that  Ta  Nao  ( ^),  a minister  of  the  Yellow 
Kmp'ror,  was  tin-  inventor  of  the  cyclical  characters.  Even 
this  statement  leaves  umlecided  the  (]UPstion  whether  he  was 
regarded  as  the  original  inventor  of  the  sviuIkiIs,  which  are 
also  ascrilied  to  the  Heavenly  Majesty  (sec  ln-loir),  or  merely 
as  the  combiner  into  sixty  of  the  already  existing  charact(‘rs 
in  the  ten  and  twelve  lists,  so  as  to  giv(>  separati*  marks  to 
each  memlier  of  a |H‘riod  of  sixty. 


TfIE  Ei.KMKNTARY  ClI.tRACTKRS  IN  NATt:RAI.  GroI  PS. 


Though  we  cannot 
elementary  characters, 
reasons,  to  s(‘e  sm-h  a 


yet  construct  a complete  list  of 
nor  can  we  exiM-ct,  for  obvious 
list  finished  before  th(‘  (‘ml  of  this 
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cpiitury,  we  venture  to  |)roeeed  witli  our  materials,  in  the 
conviction  that  all  futuri'  additions  will  only  anionut  to  a very 
>inall  nuinix'r,  and  that  none  of  them  will  1h;  of  sucdi  importiinee 
as  to  endanirer  our  conclusions.  The  niiml)crs  refer  to 
K‘ang  Hi's  list  of  214  classifiers. 


ABLE  (JF  ELEMENTAUY  FHARACTEU8  IN  NATURAL  GROUPS. 


Group  1. — Helalhuj  to  .1/^1  A'. 
(Total  23  Characters.) 


The  character  marhed  * are  nut  included  in  the  number  of  214  claseijiera.  This  liet 
contains  14  such  characters,  some  of  them  of  rare  occurrenceJ] 


Meuuiiig. 


No. 


Mmlerii 

Form. 


Ancient 

Form. 


Mundarin  Ancient 

Pro-  Pro- 

Canton  nunciatiun  nunciation 

Prouuncia-  iucording  according 

tion.  to  to 

Dr.Williams  Dr.  Bdkina. 


'1.) — To  the  Huma.n  Body: — 


Wy 

l.^)S 

^ or^ 

,shan 

sh&n 

shin 

lead 

m 

% 

slum 

shell 

shut,  dut 

5ye 

lO'.l 

s 

milk 

mull 

inok 

128 

yi 

‘rh 

nip 

...132(209) 

3 

pi  (tsz) 

pi  (tsz) 

zi,  bit 
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Mandarin  Ancient 
I’ro-  I*ro- 


Mcaniiif;. 

No. 

Modern 

Form. 

Ancient 

F<»rm. 

runtoii 

PiHmuncia* 

tiuii. 

nunciatiun  nmiciatimi 
actLordhi^r  accordiH;. 

U)  to 

Dr.Willinins  Dr.  Kdkin* 

■ 

™ ■“ 

— 

- 

Mouth 

;kj 

p 

tJ 

iiau 

k'cu 

k'u 

Wliiirkers... 

i2i; 

i 

yi 

■rh 

ni 

Front,  teeth 

211 

ii 

O (-K) 

cli‘i 

elfi 

ri 

Slioiilder  ... 

2S 

SZ' 

y/.‘ 

sc 

.Vrni  uiul  Hst 

til 

'^hau 

shell 

•■^hok 

Hand 

2!t 

yau 

yiii 

ik 

Sinews 

lit 

ij 

lik 

lih 

lik 

Hciirt 

til 

Hli' 

sin 

sini 

Belly 

111 

ki 

ki 

ke 

Woinh 

20 

'1 

2 

|tau 

|iao 

|K)k 

Hip  (knee  ?) 

lit) 

a 

flpik 

eh'ih 

fik 

Foot 

(:i.)-To 

...  77  Jt 

Hl.man  Society  : — 

chi 

ehi 

lik 

Male  (man) 

11 

A 

A 

van 

.iiXn 

nil! 

Female  ... 

* 

fl 

nui 

nil 

nok 

Child  (sou) 

31) 

lAZ' 

tsz‘ 

tsak 
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No. 


Mo<l(*rii 

Form. 


Aiiriuut 

Form. 


Mandarin  Ancient 

I*ro-  Pro- 

< 'unton  nunciatioti  nunciatioii 

I’roiiuncia-  iiccordinjf  according 

tion.  to  to 

Ur. Williams  Dr.  Edkins. 


i Cliiut  ? 


Mini>tor?... 


Fainilv  ? ... 


i:il 

83 


B $ ) J£ 
JE  R.’  ^ 


til 

fli’iin 


shi 


<hi 

ilin 

/.hi 


tiiiui  r Urlidhtif  III  A.\  IM.\  L'S, 

(Total  2!)  C'liiinieUTs.l 


(I.) — To  1,1V 


ISl!  .\ni.mai.s: — 


lIofM' 

I?>7 

M 

ina 

mu 

• oW.  Oil  I t ic 

!i;j 

4- 

II^UU 

niu 

noil 

Mice]) 

12;! 

4 

.VilllK 

iluni; 

I’i(I  

1.72 

fhi 

mIi! 

.shi 



!I4 

r^>  ^ 

llUll 

k‘ik‘11 

k’oii 

IhiT 

i;it< 

n 

H 

Ink 

lull 

lok 

Uul.l.it  

• 

FI 

t‘6 

fu 

t‘o 

Tiocr  

111 

t^l 

t'n 

Ini 

ko 

t 'niwliiijr  l,cu>t  ... 

1.7a 

cliui 

chili 

ll/ll 

Kodentia  ... 

20» 

shii 

shu 

sho 
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Meaiiin;:. 

X.i. 

Modem 

Korm. 

Ix)ii;j-tiiili-il  liinl  ... 

UHi 

S|ioit-tiiil(‘(i  liinl  ... 

172 

ft 

I>iiu;rliiii^  liinl 

* 

Sii 

Crow 

» 

.!l 

Tortoi>c  ... 

2i;i 

m 

Ij:iri{t‘  >nakc  ... 

« 

e. 

Toad  (IVo^)  ... 

2U.'i 

ii 

Sinail  animal 

142 

iU 

Fish  

I'.I.j 

Cowrv  ...  ... 

l.'i-l 

M 

Miirulariii  Ancient 

Pro*  Pro* 


Ancient 

K<»rni. 

( unton 
Pnmuneia* 
tion. 

niinciation 

aeeordinjf 

io 

niiiu’mtion 

wconlin;: 

to 





Dr.Wiliiiuns  Dr.  EilUius 

niii 

niao 

nio.  tok 

(‘Imi 

idiui 

tok 

t.^'cuk 

ts'ioh 

ts'ok 

i 

11 

Wll 

a 

kwai 

kwi'i 

kn 

)>a 

|ia 

JKI 

H, 

man 

min 

min 

clnin;: 

clrmii; 

don;; 

yii 

\ ii 

non 

m 

|iui 

l“'i 

I'i 

(2.) — To  I’.uns  I IK  Animals;  — 


I’io's-lii'ad 

...  .7m 

a 

a 

kai 

ki 

— 

Hair 

.jil 

shiini 

sm 

sham 

Claws 

... 

JK 

(diau 

I'liao 

tok 

Molar  tooth 

-.  112 

if 

182,  Jt 

nga 

yu 

ugr 
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Mandarin  Ancient 


Mi'nnin?. 

No. 

Modern 

Korin. 

\m  Wnt  „ 

1.'  Promim-m- 

tin,,. 

Pro-  Pro- 

iiuneiation  imm-iiitioii 
miordinp  ftCfordinj; 
to  to 

Dr.Williains  Dr.  Edkinn. 

Wings  (plumes)  ... 

121 

m 

l.ff 

yii 

yii 

yo 

^’eins  of  torfoisp-  \ 
slipll ( 

25 

h 

l-.Il 

A 

pnk 

pull 

|H)k 

Silk 

120 

niik 

mill 

inik 

Flcsli 

i;i0 

ytik 

juh 

niok 

Haw  >kiii ... 

177 

W 

kak 

koli 

kak 

(iROI  1* 

111.—/.'/ 

'htthiff  to  PL 

.I.V7VS. 

(TotftI  4.  two  iloiihtfiil.) 

Sprout 

15 

iM 

t 

fli'it 

cIi'pIi 

t‘pt 

Ui)K*  grtiiii  st.md-  \ 
ing  in  sftikps  * ( 

210 

9 

ts‘ai 

ts‘i 

(Izp 

' ’nenrliitappR' 

07 

Si 

kwa 

kwa 

kn 

I’amIxHi  ... 

1 IN 

Vs 

clink 

chilli 

tok 

Trpp  (w  ofxi) 

75 

Tt: 

nink 

ninli 

niok 

Splinter,  tree  out  ( 
in  two  * ...  ) 

01 

H 

p'in 

p'ipii 

p‘in 

* l<leoKra|ihi('. 
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(inm-p  i„  IXAMMATE  XArritK. 

(Total  21  Chanictort*.) 


No. 


Mmlorn  Ancient 

Form.  Form. 


Mandarin  Anrient 

Pro*  Fro- 

(‘iintoii  mm<-iution  iiimcintion 

rromiiieia-  arconliiitf  aoronliiifr 

tion.  to  to 

Dr.WillmuiN  Dr.  Kdkiui<. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sun 

-ii 

H 

0 

yat 

.iil> 

at 

Jloon 

74 

n 

t 

yiit 

yueh 

noet 

Earth,  stiil 

A-> 

± 

±’± 

t‘('i 

fil 

fo 

Air 

N4 

hi 

k‘i 

k'tir 

('lomls 

» 

wan 

yun 

OOll 

Rain 

...  I 7i'i 

m 

ifi.a 

yii 

yii 

yo 

Water  f ... 

...  «.') 

* 

if.ff 

sliiii 

>1iui 

slmi 

Streainsf  ... 

...  4 4 

;n 

((( 

el|■iin 

eli'wen 

foil 

lop 

...  1 ■') 

l’i"K 

|.iufr 

111  no 

Eire 

NCi 

•K 

ill 

fi) 

liwo 

ha 

Mountain... 

...  4<; 

m 

slian 

>liaii 

shall 

Cliff.  (Iwellinji 

...  ii.  ');•( 

nr 

r.r 

lion,  yiin 

han.  veil 

ffaii 

Gem 

itc 

3E.  I 

E.-R 

yuk 

yilh 

iifiok 

t Probably  the  same. 
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Mandarin  Anciant 


Mennlnfr, 

No. 

MfHiern 

Form. 

AiuUmt 

Form. 

< iinton 
rronmioiii* 
tion. 

Pro. 

niinciation 

urionlinp 

to 

Dr.WiUmnifi 

Pro* 

niiiu-iatioii 

Ai‘4-nr<Un^ 

to 

Dr.  Eilkin!<. 

YciiUHl  jicni 

07 

1\’fi 

man 

wSn 

inun 

Ri*(l  stoiii- 

n 

M 

tS.li 

tan 

tan 

PronilMTtincc  of  ) 
the  oroiiiicl  1 

• 

Cl 

o 

tilt 

tieli.  tiili 

tot 

Indontiition  of  ^ 
till*  ^miiiiil  ...  \ 

« 

m 

y • 

fill 

n^fao,  ao 

nk 

Hesi  i.ts  of  Hfman 

liAiiorn 

an* : — 

-Motiml  ofciirtli  (5')t 

170 

15 

fan 

ton 

!"• 

Ficlil 

102 

m 

ffl 

fin 

rion 

dill 

Salt-ltiml  ... 

1!I7 

lo 

III 

III 

Itiviiii-il  field,'. 

• 

tsiiifi 

tsiiio 

tsino 

(vROI  I’  V. — //fhllillil  tii 

. imnnrrrs  or 

//r.i/.i.v 

/.y/xsT/n'. 

(Total 

2S  ('liar, liters.) 

( 1.)— Weapons; 

— 

A knife,  sword  ... 

IS 

71-  II 

7l’)) 

to 

tao 

to 

Shield 

'll 

koii 

kiiii 

kiin 

How 

57 

n 

ktmo 

knn;{ 

kollir 

t Derivative  of  claaaifiar  46  ? 
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Mnndarin  Ancient 


M<hUtu 

Form. 

Ancient 

Form. 

Canton 

Pro. 

mindntion 

Pro* 

nimcintion 

Meaning'. 

Xti. 

l’i‘onuiK‘>n» 

tion. 

niMordini: 

to 

nrconlinj: 

to 









Hr.W illiarns  Dr.K<lkin>. 

A rrow  ( with  strinj; ) 

Tif! 

-'I; 

yok 

vill 

ik 

Halhi'nl  (s|)(‘iir)  ... 

1 ID 

ifi 

man 

men 

mil 

.Iiivoliii  (arrow)  ... 

111 

clri 

slii 

>hi 

(■/.) — Instri'mknts  : — 

Axe  or  hatchet  ... 

liSI 

if 

K.IK 

kail 

kill 

kill 

( 'oin|>ass  anil  rale  . 

hs 

I 

kiiiio 

kniio 

ktino 

( 'arvino  instrmiicnt 

» 

k'ai 

k-i 

— 

.Mortar  ...  ... 

i;!4 

k'aii 

kin 

fill 

Nail  

« 

T 

t 

tine 

tine 

tail}; 

Drv  inca“urc 

liti 

tan 

ten 

tn 

(il.) — I 'TESsii.s : 

— 

Tiles,  hrieks 

its 

S 

i|oa 

wa 

ii-;e 

A ilish.  jilatter  ... 

lOS 

E 

mine 

inino 

iiiiii 

Wine-jar  (earlhi'ii- 
ware)  ...  i 

lL>l 

in 

^.li) 

tan 

Ten 

fn 

lieneli.  low  table... 

III 

JL 

ATT 

ki 

ki 

ke 
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17'J 

Munduriii 

Ancient 

Pro. 

lYo- 

No. 

Modi'rn 

Form. 

AiK'itiii 

F<»nu. 

raiUuti 

tVmiuiK*iu* 

tioii. 

iimiciatiun 

:urorrtii»K 

iiiiiiciatiun 

:iccordii)g 

to 









■ 

Dr.Edkiiig. 

Vi  iHMli'u  tn-ni-li<T  1 
(I'hit**)  ...  j 

i.'ii 

j?. 

S..S. 

tail 

ten 

<lu 

Tri|K)il 

■>w 

* 

tino 

tiiio 

tm'J! 

ln<'i‘ii'4-i.’;iulilriin... 

i‘i;i 

m 

lik 

till 

lik 

15<ittlf  for  fr.i-  ( 
f:nint  spirits...  ) 

* 

iS 

van 

via 

— 

\\  ickiT  twskH  t 

• 

tsz 

ISJ! 

— 

•V  oiH‘-leafc(i  (lour  . 

liS 

w u 

III! 

Jill 

A wiiuiow 

* 

clreini^ 

cli'ano 

fsOII" 

liK’losiiri- ... 

;!i 

a 

□ 

wni 

liwiii 

}i<' 

A \v|ii'<-t<-<l  curriajif 

1 r.ii 

iU 

kit 

kii 

ko 

IVtiit 

la; 

^ ’ JEi 

<*lmn 

clu-tl 

til 

(4.) — ('LOTlll.Sd  ; 

— 

•\  iM-iiil-i'ovor 

It 

i— • 

n 

mik 

mill 

mik 

Kmbruiilfry  ... 

204 

t 

0 

clii 

clii 

to. 

t Of  bauibuo,  pvrlitip^  ori;:inallv  ji  lnimb(X)'juiigb?. 
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The  OuuiiNAi,  Koums  uk  the  Klemkntakv  Chakactkus. 


Tliilt  the  iiRiclfni  t'omi^  o!  Cliincsc  cluiractcrs  arc  iliti'crcnt 
from  tlic  ancient  forms  |ircscrvc(l  in  the  S/urn/i  Wen,  needs 
only  to  he  mentioned.  The  Small  Seal  characters  ot  the 
Slnroh  Wen,  aoiiiii.  iH-ino  ahont  000  years  later  than 
(’how's  work  on  the  Great  Seal  characters,  ditfered  so  much 
from  these,  that  scholars  well  aci|iiainted  with  the  liiter  form 
could  not  make  out  the  oliler.  There  wsis  an  interminahlc 
controversy  ooini;  on  in  ( 'hiiia  for  sevenil  hundred  years.  It 
was  about  two  different  texts  of  some  of  the  ancient  ( 'lassies. 
The  tir.st  was  written  in  chanielers  used  at  the  time,  the  Small 
Seal,  hy  an  old  scholar.  Fuh-'aiio.  .\iiother  scholar.  K’unj; 
Gaii-kwo,  proclaimed  afterwards  the  discovery  of  another  .set 
of  Iwoks  in  a wall  of  ( 'onfueius' house.  This  was  in  ancient 
chanicters,  hidpole  style,  and  could  only  Ik-  ileciphered  hv  tlu- 
help  of  Fuh-sano’s  laioks  and  other  resources.  {See  Lkcge. 
(’Iiiiie/e  ('laxsirit.  111,  I.  p.  This  statement  is  ccrttnnlv  false. 
( 'onfucius  and  his  disciples  w rote  in  the  (rreat  Seal  chuRicters, 
the  ancient  tadpole  writing  heiiif;  altogether  out  of  the  ijuestion. 
But  it  may  he  that  the  handwritino  was  illeeihle  (Uul/ioUe), 
la-iiifi;,  (K-rhaps.  the  hasty  co|iy  of  :i  scholar  who  nuule  it  for  his 
own  use  to  sissisl  his  memory  when  lecturiuj;  to  his  pupils. 
.\nother  discovery  of  ancient  tablets  was  m:ide  in  a crave  in 
A.l).  2751.  They  had  heen  Imried  for  ;V.t.7  years  ( liKocE. 
p.  10(1).  .\s  they  are  said  to  have  U-en  written  in  the  Simdl  Seal 
ehanicter,  which  was  invented  510  years  after  the  supposed  hurial 
of  those  tahlets,  we  .sec  how  unreliahle  such  statements  are. 

The  discovery  of  the  so-calleil  “Tahlet  of  Yu,"  in  the 
Ihth  century  A. I).,  ahout  8,.')00  years  after  its  su])]K>.sed  orijiin, 
Leuoe  {Chin, Cl.,  Ill,  I,  p.  TSjf'.)  calls  “a  romance,’'  with  which 
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I iijfpci-  for  lin'vity';*  Miko  [coniiiuri-,  however,  the  lust  swtioii 
of  this  juiju'r].  In  some  eilitions  of  the  Si.r  ■'irrijilf  u ffreat 
variety  of  iincient  forms  of  elm  meters  is  eolleeteil,  hut  most  of 
these  forms  are  funeiful,  ami  not  original.  1 think,  however, 
that  most  elementary  ehanieters  are  sim]>le  enough,  even  in 
the  Small  Seal  form.  The  original  form  was  eertainly  nothing 
hut  a criule  outline  of  the  fij^ure  of  lits  object.  Of  all  editions 
of  the  Sir  Scri/il.i  one  entitled  ^ S'  ^ mentioneil  lad’ore. 
1 found  mo.st  u.seful.  As  of  many  different  forms  of  characters, 
that  of  the  Sliiro/i  Wen  is  alwavs  ]>ut  Krst,  it  .seems  to  indicate 
that  the  autlior  considered  it  the  most  ancient  form  of  all  he 
could  find.  There  are  in  circulation  a larjre  numlaM-  of  native 
works  (ui  the  Anti(|uities  of  ( 'hina,  some  of  them  Imantifnlly 
illustmted.  They  also  eontjdn  iuscri|itions  in  variotis  forms  of 
ancient  characters.  Some  of  them  are  attrihute<l  to  [mriods 
even  hefore  the  Clxiw  dynasty,  to  the  Hia  ami  Shane  dynasties, 
2200-1200  B.C.  There  is.  however,  no  fonmlation  whatever 
for  such  assumption.  ( 'hinese  authors  are  too  much  influenced 
hy  their  well-known  tendency  to  attacli  the  utmost  anti<[uity 
to  any  old  relic  of  uncertain  date.  Most  of  the  iurK-riptions  in 
(|Uestion  are  written  in  chanicbTS  which  are  apparently  hut 
variations  of  the  Small  Seal  ehanieters.  This  fact  proves  that 
they  are  not  older  than  the  Han  dynasty  and  some  of  them 
may  la-  of  a still  more  rwent  date.  We  also  know  of  many 
counterfeits  of  old  thinfi;s.  The  tnide  in  relics  of  anti«inity — old 
cash  and  jaircelain  included — is  too  remunenitive  not  to  tempt 
tile  in^jenuity  of  artisans.  A jrooil  museum  of  articles  of 
Chine.si-  antiijiiity,  where  one  relic  could  he  compared  with  a 
mnnlM,‘r  of  other  articles  of  the  same  |H‘rio<l,  and  one  [x-riod 
with  other  ia*riotls,  is  net'essary  for  satisfactory  research. 
Mere  de.scriptions  are  insuffiident,  even  when  accompanied  hy 
dniwinj{s. 

Thus  we  have  to  state,  as  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the 
subject,  tlial  the  Small  Seal  characters  of  the  Slticolt  Ilea  are 
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tlio  most  iiiicii'iit  I'onns  of  Cliiiuso  written  eluinielers  aeeessil)lo 
witli  eertiiiiity  at  ]>resent,  of  more  aneieiil  forms  nothiiie 
reliatile  lieiiie  t;iiown.  [('om|iare  tlie  remarks  on  tlie  “stone 
clrnms,''  on  a later  paee.] 


The  UniuixAi,  1‘koxcnciation  of  the 

Hi.EMHXTAUY  ( 'llAKACTERS. 


S|K‘e<^li  was  liefore  writin>;.  All  the  elementarv  eharaeters 
are  pietnres  of  olijeets  known  to  the  |ieo|ile  ami  nann'il  liy  the 
lK'0])le  lone  l«'l’or(‘  an  attempt  was  made  at  writin;^.  We  may 
even  suppose  that  speech  had  already  had  a history,  had  passed 
ihroiieh  changes  of  sonnds  and  of  erammar  (eonstrnetion 
of  sentences).  As  we  have  to  place  the  formation  of  the 
ehmientarv  ehanieters  In't'ore  1200  B.( we  may  say  with 
eonfidenee  that  the  pronunciation  of  those  eharaeters,  /.e., 
the  spoken  language  winch  their  |)runnneiation  represents,  must 
helong  at  h“ust  to  the  time  alwut  2000  13. C.  Xeither  the 
eleiiK'iitarv  nor  the  ideograjihie  eharaeters,  however,  indieati' 
in  the  least  a i)romineiation,  and  nothing  else  is  known  of 
that  remote  age.  The  ease  seems  ho|ieless.  But  there  are 
two  ways  still  o|K*n  for  approaching  its  solution.  One  is  hy 
examining  their  use  as  phonetics  (primitives),  the  other  hy 
comparing  the  ancient  rhymes.  Though  hy  the  rhymes  we 
can  only  get  the  Hnal,  inclinling  the  vowel.  Init  never  the  initial, 
yet  we  can  find  the  initials  hy  means  of  the  character's  use  as 
a jdionetic.  The  phonetics  as  such,  taken  separately  from  the 
classifiers,  have  never  l)e<m  made  a subjes-t  of  study  liy  [native] 
t Chinese  scholars.  A good  deal  of  attention,  however,  has  la'cn 
)iaid  to  rhymes.  The  phonetics  had  no  practical  interest  for 
the  (Jhiuese,  but  the  rhymes  had,  for  writing  jwetry  and  gaining 
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lioiiors.  The  TUtntj  i/iiii  is  tlii>  ('arlicst  dictionary 

arninccd  accordiiifi  to  tones  and  Hnal  sonnils  still  in  (■xistcnce. 
It  was  first  |)id>lishcd  in  7')0  .\.l)..  lint  is  hased  on  an  earlier 
work — Tfir  i/)Vi  (-ejsi).  of  the  Siii  dynasty,  ")KSt-til8  A. I). 
All  cha meters  are  a rraTieed  under  20(i  finals.  The  Kwan;;  yiin 
< IR  81)  81  piihlisheil  in  the  |K‘riod, 

followed  the  ssitne  armnj{einent.  The  finals  were  reduced  to 
li)0,  and  th(“  initials  to  3l>,  which  made  their  first  ii|i|icamnce  in 
the  £ •'h  ^ 81  'I'ltii'fi  *ii<“  Ki"  'lyniisty,  lll.j-1234  .A.D. 

-Many  other  varieties  of  the  same  system  may  In-  found 
mentioned  in  IVylik's  .Votf.i. 

One  modern  work  of  this  kind,  however,  which  is  almost 
tinivi'rsally  used  amono  the  ( 'hinese,  ih*serves  more  attention. 

1 refer  to  the  W'lt /miii  i/iii-ti  i/lii  ( i % w ) liy  Fan  T'ano- 
funo  m first  imhlished  in  1710,  hdlowed  hy  a reviseil 

eilition  in  INIO.  .Ml  finals  are  nahtced  to  1 2 cafeoories: — 
( I ).  >’'»•  '?"  >■  (~y).  'J'li  .'  (-i)),  SE-  "to/. 

<Z»(/,  in(j  ; (4),  (?«'/,  "»</,  iitiiii  iiuiHi  ; (0),  in, 

(III  ; ((>),  nn,  Dll,  inn  ; (7).  n ; (iSj,  o ; (9), 

/<-,  c ; (Ut),  H,  n;  (11),  ni,  ini,  ni ; (12),  Jfi,  i, 

iii.  H D.  Of  inititds  only  20  !iiv  used: — (1), 

/'.■  <~),  /<•;  (d).  mi;  (4),  Jg. /;  (ij).  I;  (fJ), 

±.  /•;  f/“/.  1-  »,.•  f-v>.  I?.  /••  (i>),  fj-,  i-h;  (10),  A, 
(It),  .<// (12).  II.  //;  (VI).  %.  (14).  /.c  ; 

(1(1),  m-i;  ((O-  (I'V,  mi  v;  nv, 

li  ; (20),  ir.  Of  th(‘se.  Nos.  2.  (I,  10.  14  and  IS  art* 
merely  as]iirates. 

The  ancii*nt  rhvmes  have  Ix'en  ]tarticlllarly  examined  hv 
|)i-ominent  motlern  scholars.  Kn  Yen  wn  ()g  ^ |^)  (Mavkrs, 
281 ) .\.l).  l(IIil-l(i82,  rt'dnceil  till  th<*  rhymt's  of  the  lioDi-  of 
I filnn — i.r..  of  ( 'hina  Ix'fore  ( 'onfucins — to  ten,  without  n*ference 
to  tones.  They  are  (1).  nun,  inmj  ; (2).  i,  ini,  ni,  iih,  n/i,  n/i. 
I'll,  ill.  ete. ; (3).  il,  an  ; (4),  an.  on,  nii  ; (■}),  in,  ini  ; (6),  o ; 
(7).  nnn  ; (8).  niifi,  inn  ; (9),  ihiii  1 ; (10).  am.  oiii,  im. 
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Kiiinj;  Ymi;l  1 •’>80-17(52,  divided  No.«.  4.  5 .ind 

10  into  two  eiudi,  thus  distinoiiisliinii  idtooctlier  Id  fiiuds. 
Twnn  Mow-faii;i  (S  ^5'  >^"»easTwim  Yii-ts’ai  (Mayehs. 

A.l>.  1 7d.')-l ttl .7,  clistiiif/iiislied  17  tiimis  : — ( I ),  r ; (2). 
mo,  ion  ; (•'j),  in  ; (4),  on  ; (o),  n ; (6),  ono  ; (7),  im.  i/t  : 
(S),  om,  o/> ; (9),  niifi  ; (^10).  oinj  ; (/7).  iini  ; {12),  in,  it; 
{13),  no;  {14).  an;  {15).  ni ; {16).  7;  {17),  o.  He  also 
distinjiuislied  fliriM*  tones  observed  in  rhyniinj;,  thus  really 
oettinj'  42  rhyniie  eudin;;<.  ( liK(i(iK,  Yol.  IV’,  ]>.  102  //'.) 

These  researehes  hv  einiiuMit  ( 'hinese  scholars,  valuable  as 
they  are,  show  that  tla*  • 'hinese  do  not  yet  ajjree  ainuii); 
themselves  in  regard  to  ancient  |)rommciation.  They  also 
exhibit  one  weak  point,  i.e.,  they  all  take  the  Hook  of  Odes 
as  a work  uiiit'onn  in  all  its  |wirts.  This  is  mere  fiction.  Tlie 
ilirt’enutt,  (ales  were  composed  in  different  states  of  anciiuit 
feudal  China,  and  the  lani{ua<;e  of  those  states  diff'ered 
considerahlv ; there  are,  besides,  centuries  between  the 
tlates  of  different  (ales.  VYe  know,  further,  that  in  rhyniinjj 
a deal  of  |aa-ticid  license  is  taken.  Another  work  of  the  Han 
dynasty  is  still  preserved,  with  the  title  Faint  Yin 
(#1^).  I >y  the  famous  Yane  Hiung  which 

enters  somewhat  into  the  diff'eretice  of  the  then  (‘xistino 
Chinese  dialects.  But  we  should  know  the  hmjjuuee.  and 
esj)eeiully  the  pronunciation  of  the  Han  ]a»riod,  s|>oken  by 
Yanj{  Hiunjj.  \Ve  <{o  astray  in  attachini;  a modern  |>mnun- 
ciation  to  the  Chinese  chanicters  used  by  him  and  other 
writers  of  that  |a‘riod.  Borne  tr.insliterations  of  Sanskrit  terms 
used  in  Buddhist  tninshitions  made  at  the  time  may  ]H>ssihly 
help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  As,  however,  I cannot  at 
pn-sent  /jive  .so  inucli  time  to  this  subject  as  would  l>e 
r(H|uired  to  arrive  at  definite  ivsults,  1 think  it  wiser  to 
]>ass  it  over.  I,  however,  here  acknowledge  my  ohligatioti 
to  Dr.  Edkins  for  kindly  (‘iiriching  the  list  of  Elementary 
Characters  with  their  ancient  pronunciation.  As  Ur.  Edkins 
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lins  jiivpn  many  years  of  careful  study  to  ( 'hinese  pliiloloffical 
(|Uestions.  his  judjiinent  in  (Ids  line  must  Iw  of  ijreat  value 
to  every  ( 'hinese  student. 


The  Elementary  f'HARACTERs  Axn  Comparative  PHti.oLor.Y. 


The  ^freat  importance  of  this  list  of  Elementary  Characters 
for  reseanrhes  into  the  prehistoric  period  of  mankind  may  lie 
illustrated  liy  one  example.  I scdect  from  ainonj;  the  animals 
the  j/iii,  us  th(>  one  found  in  almost  every  household  all  over 
< 'hina  from  the  remotest  antii|uity  to  the  ]ires<*nt  dav.  It  is 
the  must  appreciated  and  jHipular  of  all  maimnalia  anion;'  the 
Chinese.  We  know  that  the  reversi*  is  the  case  amon;' 
Mahomedan  nations.  Tin-  Maliomeiian  aversion  to  the  pi;;  is, 
however,  derived  from  th(‘  Mosaic  |irohiliitiun.  The  law  of 
Moses,  thou;;h  in  other  ri-sjiects  diametrically  o|iposed  to 
E;;yptiau  usa;;es.  shows  in  its  liearin;;  on  the  pig  a jierfwt 
agrewnent  with  ancient  Egyptian  jiractice.  We  are  told  liv 
the  liest  Egyptologists  that  the  pig  was  not  domestuiated  in 
the  first  period  of  Egyptian  civilisation.  (See  Pie  Anftiiiiie 
tier  Ciilfiti-,  von  Francois  Lbnormant).  Egyptian  religion 
regarded  the  pig  as  ahsolutely  unclean  ; even  an  accidental 
touch  of  it  sulijected  the  unfortunate'  [lerson  to  the  strictest 
puritication  ceremonies.  The  |dg  was  domesticated  in  later 
jx'riods,  es](ecially  in  Lower  Egyjit.  where  foreign  trilies  had 
settled. 

The  ancient  Egvptian  language  has  two  words  for  pig,  the 
one — ivr,  Koptie  rir — is  a|)parently  onomato|K»ie,  an  imitation 
of  the  vidc'e*  of  the  pig,  the  other — srhaatt,  Koptie  em-hO — is  of 
foreign  origin  and  is  in  close  connection  with  the  common 
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(•xpn'rfiions  lor  jiijr  in  tlio  .\riiin  hmjiua^os.  It  is  in  (Trook 
irii,  u{  : Ijjitin  .iiif.  ,\n>;lo-.Siixon  .<»</,  Sciindiniivian  .»i/c. 

(xorinan  .tint.  Enjjlisli  .«<>«•,  Swodisli  an,  Gufdic.  .tnii/,  Kyineric. 
Iiifi-li  ; Kornic,  /lor/i.  ( Knolisli  /nui),  Pi*rsio  .tr/iiU:,  Annonio 
(7/0//,  liittlianan  tflifiLii.  |{nssian  trliimrlikii.  Tlio  origin  of 
llifs(‘  words  niav  lio  dix'ovorcd  in  tlio  Sanskrit  ri'ihint — the 
animal  tliat  nnikos  (•//.  wliicli  " ^/rnnts."  Xot  witliont  intorcsi 
is  llic  otlior  fact  that  the  Turanian  lanonaocs  di'Hvc  their 
tlesiirnations  for  " |iij{  " from  rliesiime  Arian  root.  In  Finnian 
it  is  /7v(,  Ksfhic  .t/f/iin,  Tsclierennssian  nilfini.  Basclikiric  .tii.thi, 
Telentic  .tr/iogf/ika.  Kiroisian  liliiitflihit,  Tslimnaic  .ti/.tmi. 
.Samoj/sih-  .<o/«.  That  th<“  ( 'liinese  name  r/ii  or  /7/i/  also  lK‘lonos 
to  tliis  series  ne/sls  no  dinnonstration. 

If  we  had  a eomiiarative  table  of  the  Tnnmian  lanjitnifies 
'poken  at  prexmt.  and  their  ancient  |ironnnciations  so  far  as 
they  can  Im>  determined.  w«'  mifiht  prol/id/lv  discover  in  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  thi'  elementary  characters  the 
connecting  root  of  the  diverjiin;;  hranches  of  the  lndo-(  'hinese 
lanonafrcs,  and  perhaps  tind  also  a kev  to  th<‘  Is'tter  imder- 
standino  of  tin*  difficnlt  Tnnmian  familv  in  its  totality.  It  is 
oidy  hy  methodical  study  of  critically-sifted  materials  that  we 
can  hope  to  ]Hmetrate  the  darkness  of  China’s  n-moN'  anti/piity. 
Sn|KTficial  similariti(‘s  are  always  ndsleadino,  and  nu*re 
(fiiesses,  thonoh  some  may  he  correct  enoufih,  cannot  tlispel 
donht  and  obviate  ridicnle.  Tlnwc  is  V(-t  another  difKcnlty 
too  much  overlooked.  We  s|«-ak  of  the  I'hiin-se  langnaoe  as 
if  it  were  the  same  all  over  ( 'hina,  and  of  anci<>nt  pronunciation 
as  if  then-  had  been  only  one  at  anv  given  time.  lint  the 
fact  is,  that  the  diftercnces  in  langnag/-  of  the  various  |mrts 
of  ancitmt  China  were  greater  than  at  present.  Ther(“  was 
less  mixture  of  the  j/opulation,  and  intercourse  w:is  more 
limited.  Farther,  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  th<‘ 
)M-ople  of  Hia,  of  Shang  and  of  Chow  were  diffi-rent  tril/es, 
if  not  different  nations,  that  invaded  China.  Miiny  proper 
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names  in  aiieient  (,'liinese  literal ure  seem  of  foreien  oriein,  as 
also  sonie  names  of  [ilaces.  Tlu'  lanouaee  and  traditions  of  the 
dirt'erent  aliorijfinal  tribes,  ineindini;  Jliaotsz.  Lolo.s,  Sifan  ami 
othei-s,  wlneli  may  be  rej^arded  as  remnants  of  tlie  natives 
of  aneient  Cluna,  are  a>  yet  alino't  unknown.  Tlie  tlionelit 
tliat  .somelliino  eonid  1h‘  learned  from  sneli  sources  lias  never 
entered  the  mind  of  a ( 'hinese  scholar,  therefore  the  information 
obtainable  from  native  liteiiiture  amounts  to  nothin^^ 


State  ok  riiEiiisTuuic  Ciiisese  Civilisation  iievealed 


IIV  THE  ElK.MENTAUV  ClIAIlACTKUS. 


From  I he  lirst  erou|i  in  the  list  eiven  on  |i.  171  we  leiirn  that 
human  society  was  already  in  a .settled  state.  A chief  was 
|irominent  in  the  eommunity,  ami  he  had  otKcers  to  su|i|)ort 
his  dignity  and  carry  out  his  onlers.  [The  character  for 
mitiister  (cliissifier  88),  however,  renniins  somewhat  donhtfitl.] 
The  chief  liieil  in  orojinised  family-eonne.xions  (elans)  ; these 
lieciime  eradually  iin|Kjrtant  factors  in  Chine.se  history.  All 
subjects,  we  may  su|i|>os<',  were  considered  as  mere  individuids. 
Every  family-  (or  better,  elan-)  name  of  the  ( 'hinese  etin  1m> 
tnieed  liack  to  some  noble  family  of  aneient  China.  The 
characters  in  the  second  eroU|i  contain  names  for  animals  of  all 
the  jrreat  natnr.d  orders,  atiii  the  |irinei|ial  kinds  id' doinestieateil 
animals  are  siK'cially  distinenished.  This  fact  s|iows  that  the 
human  mind  was  already  conscious  of  its  |)ower  over  nature. 
It  was  a great  step  in  civilisatioti  to  have  brute  creatures 
.sulxlned  and,  by  a kind  of  tniining,  taken  into  the  service 
of  man.  It  is  peculiar  that  sheep  and  goats  were  denoted 
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liy  ono  and  the  saiiu-  (.'hiinii'tor.  The  iliffcrciU'^  lictwecn 
those  two  kinds  of  rinninantia,  es|H‘cially  in  a wild  state, 
is  not  so  marked  in  nionntainous  distriels  ; it  may  also  Im*  an 
indication  that  larfje  herds  of  sheeji  were  not  held  at  the  time. 
S|>eeies  of  wild  shet*])  and  goats  have  lasm  diseovensl  in  the 
north-western  provinces  of  ( 'hina,  iis  also  some  of  the  Irvine 
kiml.  Wild  horses  can  still  Ik*  seen  on  the  grassy  plains  of 
Tartary,  hut  they  may  ha\  e gallo|H-d  alnjiit  the  vast  iincultivated 
|K)rtions  of  ancient  China.  Wild  pigs  are  fre<iuent  in  all  |>jirts 
of  modern  China,  and  the  rearing  of  the  domesticiited  kind  is 
more  extensively  carried  on  here  than  in  any  other  |)art  of  the 
world.  Dogs  are  not  only  used  as  faithful  guardians  of 
dwelling-houses,  hut  their  flesh  has  Ih-ch  utili/.t'd  as  food  from 
very  ancient  times.  There  are,  however,  indications  in  ancient 
( 'hinese  literature  that  in  those  days  the  use  of  animal  flesh 
[classifier  180]  was  confined  to  siicrificial  ceremonies.  Tigers 
are  still  the  terror  of  the  southern  and  middle  provinces  of 
China.  t)ther  animals  of  prey  are  expresseil  in  the  gener.d 
term  [classifier  1 .53]  '•  cniwling  Ix-iust.”  Of  fish,  the  car])  is 
th<‘  rc])resentativc,  which  ]>rovcs  that  the  writers  lived  away 
from  the  ocean,  elsi>  they  woidd  certainly  have  clios<m  some 
striking  form  of  sea-fish.  AVhich  kind  of  shell  is  meant 
hy  classifier  1 o4  cannot  1h*  determined  now  ; it  is  ])rot)ahly  not 
the  common  cowrie.  A Jiig’s  heail,  with  its  snout  turm-d  up, 
is  rei)resenteil  hy  classifier  .58.  This  can  lie  explained  only  hy 
its  use  as  a sjicrilice.  To  ridigious  usiige  also  jioints  classifier 
ih,  the  veins  of  the  tortoise-shell,  which  were  made  visible  hy 
huming  over  fire,  and  serveil  the  jiurjiose  of  divination.  The 
skins  of  animals  were  already  known  to  lx-  of  jiiirticnlar  value. 
Ijong  hair  and  feathers  were  also  utili.se)!.  Tla-  )iro<luce  of 
the  silkworm  was  known  as  ••floss-silk."  Though  the 
elementary  characters  give  no  indication  of  its  use  in 
weaving,  still  diflFerent  kinds  of  silk-manufactures  have  tx‘en 
known  in  China  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
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111  ilif  tliinl  "roup,  n-hitiiifi  to  |ilaiit.<,  wo  yjrt  only  >ix 
cliar.u'tcri,  and  ovon  ot'tlu->o.  two  art*  In'ttiT  tran>tt‘rml  to  tin- 
idpo^iti|iliic  flas'.  Of  tlio  fonr  muainini;  flianiftprs,  two  an* 
of  a vt*ry  jrpiuTal  inoanin};.  Tlu'  " >i>n}til  ” most  fliaractcr- 
istic  of  till*  v(*j£ctalil<*  kingdom  : it  may  In*  takon  ii'  idoiitipal 
with  “ plant or  may  Ik*  coiiHiifd  to  all  idaiit-  of  the  smallor 
kind,  as  lit-rlis,  j;r.issi*s.  t*tc.  Tlu*  otlu*r  <*liar.u'ti*r,  chi'sitipr 
To,  moans  ‘*tri*t*s  with  a woody  stem.  woikI."  enilir.ieino  almost 
all  |ilants  of  a taller  kind.  \Ve  see  that  the  eonimon  hotanieal 
distinetion  In'tweeii  tn*i*s  and  herbs  had  U'eii  noticed  and 
fixi*<l  even  in  pndiistorie  times.  That,  however,  amon^  the 
thousands  of  ditt’erent  kinds  of  jilants  orowiiie  in  China,  only 
IkiiiiIiuo  and  melon  were  hononn'd  with  s|KH-ial  elementary 
eliar.ieter'.  iiiiist  have  In’en  due  to  some  s|K*eial  r<*ason.  What 
sjKH’ies  of  tile  eneitrhitaeeons  onh*r  is  really  ineaiit.  whether  a 
eiienmher,  a ooiinl  or  a melon.  n*main<  nndeeided.  as  the 
Horn  of  the  rejrions  alono  the  Yellow  Hiver  is  still  instiHieiently 
known.  1 think  mrloii  very  proliahle.  though  the  ;tonrd  wa' 
also  known,  aeeordino  to  very  alieient  records,  and  its  hard 
skull  was  Used  as  a vessel  for  dniwino  water  and  for  similar 
pitrposes.  The  philosopher  ('litianj!;  mentions  one  of  immense 
size.  \\  e are,  however,  ipiite  snre  on  one  point,  /.e..  that 
the  inventors  of  Chine.si*  writing' had  no  idea  that  China  would 
ever  he  called  the  “ Flowery  Kiiij;dom  I ” The  hanilKio  is  the 
real  enihlem  of  ( 'hina.  .\s  the  greater  mass  of  hamhoo  is 
never  seen  Howerinj;  in  China,  it  is  iiniiossihle  to  say  how 
many  s|>ecies  are  opowino  in  dirt(*reiit  ]iarts  of  the  eonntry. 
Hamhoo  aii[K*ars  most  lu.viiriant  in  the  tropical  and  siili-tropical 
regions,  becoming  smaller  and  scarcer  in  the  northern 
]>rovinees,  and  does  not  reach  the  northern  borders  of  ( 'hina 
(iK'iiifi;  scarce  even  on  the  hanks  of  the  Yellow  Hiver).  It  has 
lK*en  Used  for  every  iinafjinahle  |iiirjK)se,  even  from  prehistoric 
times.  It  is  also  an  article  of  food,  for  the  hanihoo-shoots  ^ive 
a wholesome  and  agreeable  vegetable  to  myriads  of  peoidc. 
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liainliou-slips  wore  UM-d  as  |K'rliaps  tlii‘  oarlii-.-t  writing; 
iiiatorials  in  Cliina,  till  paixT  was  inveiik-il.  ( 'liincsc 
also  is  made  |)riiu-i|ially  of  iKUulioo-fibrc.  Then*  can  lx‘  no 
iloubt  China  is  the  countrv  of  the  Ijiinihoo  I 

Ueniarkahlc  is  the  nieajfreness  of  this  oroui)  eoni|uired  with 
the  second — comprising  aniiiials.  I find  in  it  an  uninistakeahlc 
[iroof  that  a;;ricultnre  was  less  developed  than  the  hreeding  of 
cattle  at  that  time. 

Ill  the  fourth  ;troii|i  the  absence  of  characters  for  planets 
and  stars  in  oeneral  is  consjiiiaioiis.  Though  some 
authorities  jrive  a ehanieter,  formed  of  three  dots,  as  the 
earliest  representation  of  fixed  stars,  it  soon  bei'anie  su|>- 
plant<‘d  by  a phonetic  form,  if  it  ever  was  authorised  at  all. 
Icicles  seem  to  have  Ix-en  of  no  unfreipient  iH-currence,  and 
point  to  a regular  winter-season,  as  we  find  it  la-tween  the 
Vangtsze  and  Hwang  ho.  The  use  of  tire  was  known.  As 
shelters  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  tents  were  not 
used,  but  overhanging  clitts.  [27-.jd],  which  |K)ints  to  a 
mountainous  district  where  rocks  abound.  This  is  contirmed 
liy  the  very  ehanieter  for  “mountain''  [4.5J.  There  was, 
however,  at  least  some  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
and  in  the  l alleys,  which  could  Ik;  turned  into  cultivated  tielils, 
with  channels  for  irrigation  and  ilrainage.  The  character  for 
“divided  tields,"  not  u>eil  now  as  a elassitier,  but  so  given 
in  the  •'iliwoli  Wen,  means  a division  of  a jiii-oe  of  ground 
into  nine  squares  of  equal  size.  1 prefer,  however,  the  mean- 
ing of  “a  well  ’’  as  the  original  one.  It  is  as  such  the  4tith 
diagram  of  the  /iook  of  (luUKjes.  [Only  three  of  the  til 
diagnmis  of  the  l-kin<j  are  represented  by  elementary  chamc- 
ters— the  48th,  the  4i)th,  classifier  177,  “a  raw  skin,”  and 
the  .jOth,  Le.,  classifier  2(JG,  “a  tripod"  used  for  .sicriticial 
purposes].  This  digging  of  wells  must  have  begun  as  soon 
as  till?  people  settled  in  fertile  alluvial  plains  where  the  river 
was  too  far  off  or  too  muddy  for  culinary  purjioses.  in 
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hilly  districts  in  Enro|>c  wells  nrc  found  more  scrvicoahlc  tlinn 
pure  springs  and  stri'inns  of  flowing  water  at  an  inconvenient 
di'tanee.  T1h“  s|M>eial  eliarjieter  for  ‘‘ salt-lainl  ” indicates 
not  the  s«*a-sliorc.  hut  some  salt  plain  away  in  the  int<>rior. 
The  vast  ocean  would  certainly  have  received  a )ieenliar 
l•lu^r•.leter  for  itself,  if  th(‘  inventors  had  hail  the-  gnind  as]H>et 
licfore  their  eyes.  Their  notion  of  water  was  expressed  hy 
the  form  of  mountain  streams,  not  hy  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Tile  characters  referring  to  “gems."  (17  and  ihi.  seem  to 
presuppose  some  human  workmanship — cutting.  |«)lishing,  etc. 

Ked  stone"  means  prolaihly  reil  sandstone  used  for  Imilding 
piir|ioses,  hut  it  is  eommonly  apjilied  to  einnahar. 

The  action  of  the  human  mind  on  nature,  or,  in  other  words, 
mihirf  ill  the  iterrire  o/  iiiiiiil,  is  already  visible  in  (ironp  1,  in 
the  ehac.ieters  for  chief,  minister,  and  family;  and  in  (Jroup  II, 
in  the  ehanteters  for  silk,  tlesh,  skin,  veins  of  tortoisc'-shell, 
pig's-head,  and  |K>rhaps  in  hair  and  plumes.  In  (iroit{i  III. 
we  meet  with  a friH-  cut  in  two  through  its  whole  length.  In 
(iroup  IV  there  is  mentioned  the  use  of  fire,  of  elitt's  for 
dwelling-places,  cultivation  of  fields,  arrangement  of  salt- 
fields.  digging  of  wells,  cutting  of  sandstone  and  of  gems. 
The  human  mind  is  seen  in  imeeasing  activity.  Though 
nature  is  still  prominent,  it  is  made  to  serve  human  pur|K)scs  ; 
though  the  mind  is  still  lamnd  to  nature,  it  nevertheless 
regulates  the  course  of  nature  to  a certain  extimt.  The 
elijiracteristie  feature  of  (Jronp  V’  is  not  only  a partial  adapta- 
tion of  natural  ohjeets  to  iinman  wants,  hnt  a more  or  less 
complete  change  of  their  natural  condition  into  an  artificial 
«ha]M'.  Nature  furnishes  only  the  materials,  which  hv  human 
ingenuity  are  wrought  into  such  forms  as  an>  most  siiitahle 
to  human  puqMises.  Thus  the  human  mind  assumes  grjulnally 
dominion  over  the  retdms  of  nature  hy  expanding  the  limited 
]K)wers  of  the  human  body  through  the  use  of  ever-improving 
iiistnimeuts.  Every  instrument  i<  the  result  of  an  invention. 
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and  (>vpry  invention  is  a victory  of  Mind  over  Natnre.  Tlic 
wcajioiis,  mentioned  in  Groii])  V.  are  sneii  as  \ver<*  also  in 
u-i‘  amono  otiter  nations  in  |)reliistorie  times.  Of  ilomestie 
utensils  the  mortar  was  used  to  redne(>  jirain  to  Hour  hefoiv 
the  (‘usier  piwess  of  orinditif;  l)v  tlie  millstone  was  diseovenMl. 
The  artisan's  rule  with  a erosspieef"  at  rieht  angles  at  one  (md, 
th(‘  other  eross-])iec(‘  prohahly  moveahle  to  1h»  used  as  a 
eompiiss,  imiieates  eonsiderahle  projiress  in  workmanship. 
Houses  were  already  made  more  s(>enre  hv  iloors  and  (da-i-rful 
hy  windows.  Henehes  to  lean  on  wli<*n  sitting  on  the  covered 
Hoor  adiled  to  |M'rsonal  eoml’ort.  Knelosmvs  were  made  for 
the  domesticated  animals  as  a protection  against  tin*  attacks 
of  Ix-asts  of  prey. 

It  having;  Ikmui  ohscrved  that  after  the  hnrnine  of  tires 
a certain  kind  of  mud  Iweame  as  hard  as  stone,  this  discovery 
was  utilised  to  make  hrieks  and  tilos  for  huildin^  pur|ios<‘s. 
Another  step  was  taken  liy  nmmifaeturinn  different  kinds  of 
household  utensils  of  this  waterproof  material.  \\  <‘  find 
already  vessels  used  in  eatini;,  win<‘-jars  (which  iin|dies 
that  some  sort  of  wine  was  preparc-d  at  the  time).  tri|HMls 
for  eookine  and  to  oft'er  saeritieial  nu>al,  ine<'ns4‘-c'anldrons 
(implyiitf;  the  preparation  and  use  of  frufirant  materials). 
Working  in  wotx!  was  aln-ady  so  far  developed  that  not 
only  rough  Imihling  was  executed,  hut  handy  utensils  for 
us<*  on  the  table  and  in  saeritieing  were  made.  There 
were  even  vehicles  for  locomotion  on  water,  and  others 
for  ust>  on  dry  ground.  It  was  no  more  a primitive 
state  of  civilisation  when  the  ancient  ( 'hinest*  could  Iwast 
of  wheeleil  carriages  and  of  Itoats  as  means  of  eonv(*vanee 
hy  land  and  hy  water.  That  wicker-work  of  laimlHK),  and 
]X‘rhap.s  also  of  grass  and  of  other  materials,  wa*  manufactured 
at  this  jx'riotl  is  not  surprising.  We  also  find  the  first  ti~.iees 
of  fine  arts  in  the  instrument  for  carving  wood.  Carving  was 
the  l)cginning  of  ornamentation,  emhroidery  (classifier  204) 
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coiiiIhikhI  nml  colours,  tlicrct’orc  paintin;!  cannot 

liavc  Im'cii  unknown,  as  it  is  tlic  |)r«H-nrsor  of  embroidery. 
Tims  w(*  s«*c  oven  a |>ra<-tical  |H‘o|tlc.  as  the  < 'liincsc  arc, 
cxliibitino  a stmso  of  tlic  IxMintifnl. 

That  only  two  articles  of  clotliino  are  mentioned  may  be 
cxplainiMl  by  their  use  as  marks  of  distiiKdion  Indwecn  the 
different  elasst's  or  ranks  of  .soeii'ty.  It  is  also  jiossible  that 
<'lassifier  14')  was  orijrinally  an  <“Ii‘mentary  ehanieter,  the 
fi;rnre  of  a suit  of  clothes,  consisting  in  a lowi-r  ;iarmimt  nr  a 
|«iir  of  covers  for  the  lejfs,  and  in  an  U|)i)er  garment  with  a 
niH-kpie<‘i“  ami  two  sleev«*s.  Towards  th<‘  end  of  the  ( 'how 
ilynasty  this  character  was  us«‘d  only  for  upper  garments, 
called  V'  ; the  lower  garments  were  eallial  and  ri‘- 

pres<‘nted  l)V  a phom-tic  character.  As  material  for  thi'ir 
garments  the  ancient  Chines)-  had  at  their  ilis)H)sa|  skins 
[177],  long  hair  of  animals  [')!fj,  fi-atbi-rs  [124].  ami  silk 
[1211].  possibly  la-nip  also. 
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That  the  chines)-  wen-  not  without  n-ligion,  even  in  tlios)- 
i-arly  )lays,  is  shown  by  soim-  of  tin-  i-h-im-ntarv  ehara)-t)-rs. 
It  m:iy  1h-  that  the  chissitier  of  religions  terms  [1 13]  Is-longs 
to  this  ]))-rio)l,  but  as  it  is  rathi-r  iih-ographie  ami  i-)>nhl  mit 
Ik*  otherwis)-,  rt-ferring  to  s))im-thing  invisibh-,  I ili)I  not 
im-lmle  it  in  my  list.  ( 'ertain  it  is  timt  some  of  tin-  vess)ds 
menti))ned  in  Group  V were  only  nsetl  for  sacrificial  pnr|>os)-s. 
Tla*  sium-  must  have  Ih-cu  the  case  with  the  pig’s-ln-ad  [')3], 
as  the  custom  has  stirvivt-il  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  tu)t  the  place  here  to  enter  into  a dis<-ussion  of  the 
)l)-e])er  im-aning  of  «icrifi)-ing.  The  very  iict  d)-monstnites 
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that  tlu*  htiinan  Iwinj;  acknowlpil^os  a lii};hpr  jicrsonal  ]w\vpr 
alxivp  liiin.  Tlip  tpnii'  /tt-rfomil  is  iisptl  d(‘lil)<‘nit(‘l_v,  as  it 
wtiulil  Im‘  iihtp  iions»‘ns(‘  to  oft'cr  a sacrifipe  to  an  iinpcrsonal 
forci*.  The  act  of  saorificinjr  imlicatos  that  man  consi- 
ilors  tho  liiolipr  Bcini;  as  ca|>ahh‘  of  lioin;;  infliioiipod  in  his 
favour  h_v  snoli  action,  and  is  anxious  to  avoid  ilivinc 
dis))lcasurc. 

Another  iininistakahlc  proof  of  ( 'liincsc  religion  at  tliis  carlv 
)M‘ri(Ml  is  the  clianicter  for  “divination’’  ['io].  By  means 
of  divination  historic  Chinese,  just  its  their  prehistoric 
ancestors  did,  inquire  into  tlie  will  of  the  Divine  Beiiiff.  .Men 
must  have  felt  their  deep  de]K‘ndence  on  <livine  favour  for  the 
pros|K>rity  of  their  doinjfs.  so  that  in  order  to  ensure  success 
they  first  empiired  alK)Ut  the  divine  will  and  pleasure  rcjpirdine 
every  undertakiufi  of  any  imiMirtancc,  private  or  pulilic. 

Divination  and  otterinfj;  of  sacrifices  have*  their  ( 'hristian 
i“<iuivalents  in  doctrine  and  worshi)>.  They  will  for  ever 
remain  manifestations  of  •renuine  religious  life.  May  its 
fonns  chanj/e  ever  so  much,  the  two  relijfious  motives  will 
remain  unshaken  : fiist.  to  l(*arn  the  divini*  will  : second,  to 
s<*ck  divine  favour. 


CllISKSE  .\<’CorSTS  OK  THE  lltSTORY  OF  TIIEII! 
KaKLIKST  ( 'iVlI.iy.ATION. 


As  the  l-k-iiuj,  or  Unoh  of  ('hanties,  is  the  hiehesi  authority 
for  everythin;;  relatin;;  to  human  aftiiirs  amon;;  tlm  ( 'hine.se, 
1 slaill  leeein  with  the  fi*w  statements  contained  therein.  In 
the  Great  A|qx*ndix  ( l*art  ii.  Sect,  ii  ; Dr.  LmaiK,  ]>. 
we  read,  ( 1 ) that  in  ancient  times  I’ao  Hi  ('commonly  placed 
in  the  29th  century,  B.C.)  invented — 
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«. — Tlu“  eijflit  trijfnini^. 

h. — The  knitting  of  strings  into  iiet^  oC  viirioiir^  kind' 
for  hunting  and  tishino. 

(2)  That  Sliin  Nnnj;  (28tli  eentnrv,  B.C. ) fashioned  wooil  to 
form  tile  .share,  and  Innit  wood  to  make  the  |ilouoh  handle. 
The  advantajjes  of  ])louohin;;  anil  weeilinj;  were  then  tauelit 
to  all  under  heaven. 

(H)  That  he  eansed  markets  to  lie  held  at  mid-day,  thus 
hrin^injf  together  all  the  )M-o|ile,  and  assembling  all  their 
wares  in  one  jilaee.  They  made  their  exehanges  and  retired, 
every  one  having  got  what  he  wanted. 

(I)  That  Hwang  Ti,  Yao  and  Slum  (27th  to  the  2/ird 
eentnries,  H.C.)  sim|ily  wore  their  ii|)|ier  and  lower  garments 
[as  jiatterns  to  the  |H*o|ile],  and  good  order  was  secured  to 
all  under  heaven. 

(fi)  That  they  hollowed  out  trees  to  form  canoes  ; they  cut 
others  long  and  thin  to  make  oars.  Tims  arose  the  lieneKt 
of  eano<-s  and  oars  for  the  help  of  thosi'  who  had  no  means  of 
intercourse  with  others.  They  eould  now  reach  the  most 
distant  parts,  and  all  under  heaven  were  beneKted. 

(t!)  That  they  used  o-xen  [for  carts]  and — 

(7)  Yoked  horses  [to  chariots],  thus  providing  for  the 
carriage  of  what  was  heavy,  and  for  distant  journeys,  thereby 
Ismetiting  all  under  the  skv. 

(H)  That  they  made  the  defence  of  double  gates  ; and — 

(y)  the  warning  of  the  elup|>er,  us  a pre|mnttion  again.st 
the  approach  of  mar.mding  visitors. 

(10)  That  they  cut  wood  and  fashioned  it  into  ]a-stles  ; they 
dug  into  the  ground  and  formed  mortars.  Thus  the  myriads 
of  the  jteople  received  the  lieuelit  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
|»estle  and  mortar. 

(11)  That  they  bent  wood  by  means  of  string  so  as  to  form 
Ixiws,  and  sluir|>eued  wood  so  as  to  make  arrows.  This  conferred 
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till*  i«“iu*lit  of  liow.-j  uiul  iircows,  and  r-erved  to  iirodufi* 
t*vi>ry\vlu*re  a foolinij  of  awe. 

( 12)  Tliat  ill  the  liigliest  antiifiiity  men  made  tlieir  liomes  [in 
winter]  in  eaves,  and  [in  suiuiner]  dwelt  in  the  open  eouiitrv. 
In  ajfes  siihseijuent  to  these  the  sages  siilistitiit(*d  houses  with 
the  ridgela'am  aliove  and  the  |)rojeeting  root  Ijelow,  as  a 
provision  against  wind  and  rain. 

(IS)  That  when  the  aneients  hnried  their  dead,  they  covered 
the  liody  thickly  with  pieces  of  wood,  having  laid  it  in  the 
oiH‘11  eoiintry.  They  raised  no  nioiiml  over  it.  nor  planted 
trei's  around,  nor  had  they  any  fixed  |K*riod  of  mourning. 
In  siiliseqnent  ages  the  sages  suljstitnted  for  these  |)nietiees 
the  inner  and  outer  eottins. 

(14)  That  in  the  highest  anti<{uity,  government  was  carried 
on  successfully  hy  the  use  of  knotted  cords  [to  preserve  the 
memory  of  things].  In  siihseipient  ages  the  siges  suhstitiited 
for  these  written  characters  and  bonds.  l$y  means  of  these 
[the  doings  of]  all  the  officers  could  Ik*  regulat<*d,  and  the 
affiiirs  of  all  the  people  uccunil(*ly  examined. 


< Vi.STUAIilt-l'I.llY  -VcCOfXTS  UK  I’UEHIsTulllf  Tl.ME.s. 


Although  the  ap|K*ndix  to  the  l-kimi  is  not  so  ancient 
as  the  text  of  the  elassiir  its(*lf,  and  (*annol,  from  internal 
evidence,  even  la*  ase*rila*d  to  ( 'onfiieius,  still  its  author 
must  have  lieen  a first-<*lass  disciple  of  t'onfueius.  This 
appendix  is  a iiiasterpietT  of  style  and  us  such  highly 
valued  among  the  literati  of  (,'hiiui.  Its  contents,  however, 
are  more  philosophical  than  historical,  showing  the  Confucian 
construction  of  history.  To  Yao  and  Shun  many  int  entions 
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iiri-  iivrilH’d  wliicli  in  other  inrouTits  iire  |mt  to  the  credit  of 
other  ]M-r>ons.  The  I'net  is,  that  searcelv  anv  two  aneieiit 
I 'hiiK-se  traditional  records  ajiree  one  witli  the  other.  AneienI 
Taoist  writinjrs  are  t’nll  of  traditional  matters.  A very  enrions 
account  of  pndiistoric  times  is  found  in  thi‘  INth  lawk  <d' the 
Mountain  and  Sea  ( 'la-sic  ( Hi  m m)  Otlier  statements  are 
fonnil  in  the  works  of  tlie  philosopliers  Lih.  ('11110110.  Lii.  Wei 
Xan,  etc.  It  would  Ih'  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  their  ditfi-reiiees.  as  we  have  not  yet  even  a 
cine  to  these  ancient  mytholooieal  names. 

Almost  all  traditions  relatinj;;  to  ( 'liinesi-  prehistoric  times 
are  collected  in  the  work  called  in  1(!  vols.  .More 

fantastic,  and  different  in  other  res|H-ets.  is  the  !■)<  f|I|  in  -- 

vols..  with  many  illustrations.  More  eenerally  known  aiiiono 
men  of  letters  are  the  statements  in  modern  compilations  of 
( 'hinese  History  called  jSJjg.  A well  -known  eom|M'ndiinn 
of  this  kind  is  the  'I'lmi/  rlutir  kien  t'.i/nt'ii  iiifii  (W  YI.IK. 

p.  2\  : Kn'  Vi)N  Fuiks.  < ieschirlile  Chimtf).  From  the  latter 
work  1 extract  a few  items  U'liriiifi  on  onr  snlijwt  : — 

Tien  Hwane  named  the  Ten  Stems  and  TweKe  |{rattehes. 

Ti  Hwanji.  who  defined  Suit.  Moon  and  the  Stars  as  the 
three  liehts  (^  ^).  distineiiished  day  and  nioht  and  deter- 
mined a month  as  thirtv  days. 

Yen  Hwani;  founded  cities. 

Under  Yit  Chao  the  former  |ieuee  iH-twecn  men  and  animal- 
ceased.  Men  killed  them,  drank  their  hlood  and  ale  their  hair. 
The  animals  then  used  their  natural  wea|Hms  against  men. 

Sni  Yen  tanolit  how  to  prodiiee  and  n«e  lire.  He  knotted 
cords  to  remeniU'r  things,  established  markets  and  commercial 
exchanj'e. 

Full  Hi  taught  Kshino  with  net.s.  the  domestication  of  the 
six  kinds  of  animals  (horsi*,  cattle,  sheep,  chicken,  do)i.  pi;;) 
aiul  their  use  as  food.  He  received  the  lamk  of  the  Loh  river 
on  the  Ijtick  of  a dragon  (or  horse),  from  which  ori;;inatcd  the 
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Tri;'rams.  Tlie  art  of  writiti;:  was  iiivcnlcil  li_v  liis 
minister  Ts’ani;  Hieli. 

His  sister  Nii  Kwa  inveiiteil  tlie  I’aii-pipe.  Sliaiie  onlaineil 
niatrinionv,  and  |>resents  to  1m‘  sent  to  the  oirl  l)_v  her  lover 
as  tlie  detinite  form  of  engafremeiit. 

Shell  Null};  taii};ht  a;;rieiilture.  He  made  ini|)lemeiits  of 
wood.  distiii};uished  tlie  five  sorts  of  };riiin.  tail};ht  other 
industries,  e\aniined  niedieinal  plants  and  tau};ht  their  use. 

Hwaiii;  Ti  introdiieed  the  evele  of  sixtv  days,  investi};ated 
the  five  elements,  the  twelve  tones  of  iimsie,  the  stars  and 
))lanets.  He  had  an  otKeer  to  su|H“rintend  pottery,  and 
another  to  look  after  the  prodiietion  of  wooden  utensils. 
Two  of  his  ministers  made  hoats  of’  tre<-s  which  they 
hollowed  out.  Hxiii};  nui'ts  in  them.  He  distiii};iiished  the 
live  colours,  he  received  the  |ilan  (arithmetical  ti>;un's)  from 
the  Ho  (Yidlow  river).  He  took  the  (Jreat  Bear  (eoiistellatioii) 
as  his  iikmIcI  and  made  ehariots,  he  -sierifieed  to  (Jod  ( -t«) 
and  to  the  spirits,  and  taii>;ht  the  people  to  do  so.  He  melted 
};old  (|)crha|)s  metal  in  general)  and  used  it  as  a precious 
artieli'.  He  liuilt  an  Imperial  jialaee,  wrote  a treatise 
on  the  medical  art,  and  laid  down  the  theory  of  the  pulse. 
His  wife  Si  Ling  Ji^)  cultivated  the  silkworm,  and 
lailghi  how  to  make  clothes  from  silk.  He  intriHlileed  the 
agrarian  system  of  the  Igliiij  ) and  other  divisions  of  the 
country  deriied  therefrom. 

Yao  ordered  an  intercalary  month  every  third  year, 
determined  the  five  |)iinishnients  (hninding,  cutting  of  the 
nose,  of  till'  feet,  castration,  and  death  ),  and  chose  a successor, 
imssiiig  over  his  own  iimjiialified  son. 

Shun  organized  the  adniinistratiun  of  government  and  made 
the  low  lands  hahitahle  hy  regulating  the  water-eoiir.si-s. 

Yii,  the  Great,  held  the  first  assemhlv  of  feudal  princes 
) and  made  his  son  his  successor,  though  against  his 
own  wish. 
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Tims  heroditarv  siM-cpssion  comini'nct'd  in  China,  wliicli  was 
iipvi'r  at’tprwards  int(>rni]ifi‘il.  px<'C)it  hv  rclMdlion  and  witli 
?inicli  hlomisliod,  alainf  fifty  tiiin*s  in  4.000  years,  incindin;; 
all  till-  [Kirtial  snccesscs  which  lasti-d  only  for  a few  years. 

Here  we  find  attrihnted  to  Hwanj;  Ti  or  the  Yellow  Kin- 
|»Tor  almost  all  the  most  ini|iortant  inventions  of  ( 'him-se 
prehistoric  times.  The  |irinci|>:d  featiiri's  of  the  ;;radnal 
advamannent  of  Chinese  civilization,  howcvi’r,  remain  the  siime 
in  the  different  acconnts.  and  mav  Ih-  taken  as  re|>resentinji 
historical  facts.  The  most  striking  fact  to  onr  re.aders  will  Im- 
the  ]a-rf«H-t  agreement  of  these  ( 'hinese  stateTiients  of  their 
earliest  iM vilisition  with  onr  deduction  of  ( 'hinest*  pndiistoric 
civilisjition  from  the  lOlementary  ( 'haracters.  This  is  an 
im-ontrovertihle  evhlence  of  the  oimeral  correctness  of  laith  of 
them. 


ClVO.IZATlOX  IX  .\XCIKXT  ChIXA  ACCi iROIXfi  TO 

TICK  TmiirTK  OK  Yr. 


(.Sec  liKOOK  III,  A,  |I|1.  '•Mji'.). 

First  province*  A'v,  the  present  Shansi  and  parts  of  Chihli 
(hilt  the  provinces  cannot  Im‘  determined  exactly.  Chinese 
commentators  disagree  amonc  themselves  considi-ralilv)  : — 
Wild  |a“o])le  of  the  island  hrouj;hf  drt'sses  of  skins. 

Second  province.  Yen,  South-Western  Shantiiti;;  and  a 
small  jKjrtion  of  Chihli: — Varnish,  silk,  baskets  filh'd  with 
woven  ornatnentjil  fahrics. 

Third  jirovince,  '/Viii;/,  North  Shantung  : — Salt,  fine  orass- 
cloth,  various  proihicts  of  the  sea,  silk,  hemp,  lead,  pine  trees, 
stranoe  stones,  wild  silk. 

*Thc  term  “ province  " is  rather  niislemlim.' ; " eireiiit  " noiiiil  he  iM'tler. 
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Foiirtli  |ii'()viiu‘t‘.  ‘S'fl.  one  <l<*|)iirtmont  of  Slunrunij.  piirt-i  of 
Kiiiiio-Mi  iinil  \};aii-lnt('i.  Xortli  of  tlic  Vanfftsze  : — Kartli  of 
five  (lirt'pri'Ht  colours,  varicoatcil  feathers  of  plieasants,  solitary 
ilrvanilra  Hoatiiio  soimilinj;  stones,  oyster  pearls.  H'li 

in  baskets,  deep  azure  silks,  and  other  silken  fal)ries,  eluHpier<‘d 
and  puD‘  white. 

Fifth  province.  >(/;»/.  sea-eoast.  South  from  tin-  Yanj{lsze: — 
Mi'tal  of  tliri-e  kimls  (ffold,  silver.  eop|H'r).  //i(o  and  limestone-. 
liiimiMH),  small  and  laroe.  ivory,  hides,  feathers,  liair,  and  timlM-r, 
Garments  of  crass,  woven  ornament<‘d  silks,  oranjjes  and 
puineloes. 

Sixth  province,  AV»«/.  Central  Hu-kiiane: — Feathers,  hair, 
ivory,  hides,  three  kimls  of  metal,  tlie  rh'uii  tree,  wtaal  for 
Ihjws  (/■««),  cedars,  eypn-sses,  ;frindsrone',  whetstones,  arrow- 
head stoni-s,  einnahar,  two  kimls  of  lumihoo,  I'  tri'c,  a kimi  of 
rush,  d<‘ep  azure  ami  purple  silken  fahries.  striucs  of  |H‘arls. 
creat  tortoise. 

Seventh  protinee,  )’(/,  Honan  ami  a small  portion  of 
Hu[h-Ii  ; — Varnish.  hem|i.  tine  and  coarse  hempen  cloth,  line 
silken  faliries.  fine  tioss  silk,  stones  for  polfshinc,  sonniiinc 
stones. 

hjijihth  provincf-.  Sze-<duiau  and  |>art  of  Kan-suh  : — 

Musical  j(c-m  stones,  iron,  silver,  ste<d,  stones  for  arrow-head-, 
soundinc  stones,  skins  of  b(*ars,  creat  Inairs.  foxe-.  and  jackals, 
articles  woven  with  their  hair. 

Ninth  province,  I’eao,  Shensi.  Kan-su  and  |M>rfions  of 
Sze-s'huan  : — AV«  and  Ihi  cem-stones.  hiiiri-k-iiii  precious 
-tones,  hair-cloth  ami  skins. 

This  so-citlled  Triltntt*  of  Yii  shows  such  an  advanced  state 
of  eivilizsition  that,  on  this  account,  we  Hud  it  ini|K)ssihle  to 
allow  it  to  pass  sis  a description  of  the  |MTioil  2200  H.C.  It 
may  1m‘  correct  for  the  time  at  th<“  hecinninc  of  th<‘  ( 'how 
dynasty,  ti  thousmd  years  later,  hut  certtiinly  not  earlier. 
In  addition  to  the  articles  tilready  mentioned  as  helonuinc  to 
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tho  proliistoric  or  earliest  |K‘rio(]  of  ( ‘hiiiese  eivilisation,  wliieli 
we  have  followeil  from  its  lie^iniiiiio;  to  tlie  diivs  of  Yao 
ami  8hnn,  the  immeiliate  predecessors  of  Yii  the  fJreat, 
and  to  Yii  himself,  we  Knd  here  iiK'iitioned  : — skins  of  two 
kinds  of  la-ars.  of  foxes  and  jackals,  and  articles  woven  with 
their  hair  ; varnish  from  two  provinces,  Shantunc  and  Honan, 
line  onis,s,<doth.  oarmenls  of  ;;r.iss,  wild  silk,  hi'inp.  tiiU“  and 
coiirsi-  hem|K‘n  cloth  ; pine  tr<-es.  <-edars,  cvpress<‘s.  hwii  tree, 
I tree,  four  kinds  <d'  hamiKio.  rush.  Arrows  w<*re  maiie  in 
primitive  times  of  wooil  or  of  hamitoo,  hut  hi-re  we  find 
mentioned  arrow-hiaid  stones  from  Hu-kiiaii};  and  S/echuan. 
Ih'suIcs  a lar^je  numher  of  other  stoni-'.  Metal  [jfold]  had 
ln'cn  nuMitioned  only  for  its  valu(‘  in  exchange,  hut  here  we 
Had  metals  of  thr»'e  kinds  [;;old,  silver  and  cop|K-rJ  from  the 
sea-<-oast  province,  south  of  the  Yaufftsze,  and  from  Hu-kiiaili;, 
while  s|M<cial  nanu's  iire  oiveu  to  lead  fr.tm  .Shantung,  and  to 
iron,  silver  !ind  steel  from  SzeHdnmu.  Various  productions  of 
the  s«‘a  an-  also  mentioned,  hut  only  from  Shantung. 

Of  colours  fiv<*  Indongilig  to  the  mineral  »-lu's  arc*  inentioiu*d, 
of  dyes,  dc*ep  azure*  [indigo  !']  and  purple*.  The*  manufacture* 
of  silk  see*ms  to  have*  centre*d  iji  Shimtiing  ; Hu-kuang.  Honan 
and  the  islands  of  t'he*kiang  participating. 

During  the*  Chow  ilynasty  the  laws  and  gove*rnment  of  the* 
feudal  states  iKH'aine  elevelo)K*el,  e*e*re*mouie*.s  were  multiplie-d 
and  literature  fle)urishe*el.  hut  the  ge*ne*nil  feature's  of  e*ivilisition 
re*inaineel  almost  the  sjime  as  the*  Trihute*of  Yii  eh*scrilM>s  the*m, 
even  to  the  end  of  that  dynasty — 22.'»  B.( '.  Those*  who  wish  to 
go  more  into  eh*tails  in  re*gard  to  the  pe*rieMl  just  mentioned 
may  re*ad  with  advantage*  the*  adininihle  e*ssay,  hy  Knoi  Alin 
Hiot, Hese*are*hes  into  the*  Manne*rs  of  the*  Ane*ie*nt  Chinese*. 
Bce-ording  to  the*  She*-king,"  puhlishe*d  in  LKeeeiK's 
( 7i«eeee/e*ie,  IV.  A,  |i]i.  li'2  fi'. 
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The  Nine  ('irci  its  accoroino  to  the  Chow  Li. 


Till'  term  •‘circuit  " is  used  licrc  insti'ad  of  tlic  common 
translation  of  m 1)V  ••  |irovinci‘."  Cliina  had  no  |)rovinccs. 
in  the  modern  sen-s-,  in  tliosc  early  days.  The  term  •‘circuit’’ 
is  chosen  with  refcn'iici'  to  the  tours  of  ins|H‘<'tion  mailc  hv 
some  of  the  ancient  riders  of  ( 'hina. 

ChiiK'se  critics  do  not  rcfjanl  tlu'  ('him-  U as  a jienuim' 
work  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  hut  as  a |>nMliiction  of  tlu'  Early 
Han  perio<l.  The  famous  Snne  scholars  Chcn<i  and  Chn 
already  noticed  tlu*  dis<*re]>ancies  lictween  tlu*  CAoir  A/' and 
Men(*ius.  [See  (’itnloii  .l//.«cc//(te//,  |i.  18.]  The  views 

of  the  best  authorities  of  mod(*rn  times  may  he  se<*n  in  tlu* 
Im|)crial  Catalogue  of  tlu*  K‘i(*n  Lime  pericul.  the  P9 

^ mm  B.  1-^"  vois. 

The  Choir  Li,  Hook  xxxiii.  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  tlu* 
Survevor-(»eiu*iiil.  as  a de|)artnu*nt  of  the  Summer- 

oftic(*rs.  contains  a description  of  the  ••  Niiu*  Circuits” 
sintilar  to  that  in  the  Trihute  of  Vh. 

Eirst  circuit.  )\tii<i.  [identical  with  Yii’s  fifth].  Its  source* 
of  wealth  [«■  Riot  tninslates  ••iner(*handise”  ] is  eohl,  tin 
anil  liamlKU)  arrows  [accordiii};  to  conmu*ntaries,  two  kinds 
of  l)jtmh(M). — Biot.]  Inhahitants,  five  males  to  two  females. 
Birds  and  animals  are  reareil,  and  rici*  is  ;;rown. 

Si*i*ond  circuit.  AViu/,  [Yii’s  sixth].  Its  resources  are 
cinnaliar,  silvi*r.  ivory,  hides.  Population,  one  male  to  two 
females.  Birds  and  animals  an*  rean*d,  and  rice  is  ;;rown. 

Third  cireuit.  )«,  [Yii’s  seventh].  Its  resources  are 
l)iiml»oo-timlx“r,  varnish,  silk.  hemp.  Population,  two  males 
to  three  females.  The  six  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  an* 
reared,  and  the  five  kinds  of  or.iin  are  cultivated. 
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Fourth  cin-uit.  Tfinii,  [Yii's  third  uiid  tho  fotirtli,  ■SVt, 
iiiiitr-d  with  it].  It>  rcsonroo-'.  riislics  [inattiiio  onis?.  ?]  and 
li>h.  I’oiiukitiou.  two  males  [two  prolwdilv  for  three]  to  two 
females.  Fowls  and  ilo;;s  are  reared,  tind  rie*“  and  wlieat 
are  "rown. 

Fifth  eireuit,  )'e«.  [Yh’s  second].  Its  resources,  rushes 
and  tish.  Population,  two  niides  to  three  females.  Six  kitids 
of  animals  are  reared,  and  four  kinds  of  or.iin  tire  jrrown. 

Sixth  eireuit.  )«/«/,  [Yii's  ninth,  and  the  eijihth, 
united  with  it].  Its  resources,  jade  and  stones.  Population, 
tlin'e  males  to  two  females.  Cattle  and  horses  are  reared. 
Slut  and  tsieh  millet  orown. 

Seventh  eireuit.  ) e«.  [portion  of  Yii's  first].  Its  resotirees. 
Hsh  anil  salt.  Po|iulation.  one  male  to  three  females.  Four 
kinds  of  auiiuals  are  reared,  and  three  kinds  of  or.iiti  are 
;;rown. 

Kiohth  einmit.  A’v.  [Yii's  first].  Its  resources,  pines  and 
cypresses.  Po|iulation.  five  males  to  three  females.  Cattle 
and  ooats  [sheep!'']  tire  reared,  and  two  kinds  of  millet  are 
"rown. 

Xinth  eireuit.  Pimj,  [portion  of  Yii's  first].  Its  resourees. 
cloth  and  silken  fahries.  Population,  two  males  to  three 
females.  Five  kinds  of  animals  are  reared,  and  five  kitids  of 
^niin  are  orown. 

That  silk  should  Im'  mentioned  as  a prinei|Kil  article  of  value 
in  the  most  northern  province  is  very  stranjfe.  Native  prixluee 
is  ottt  of  the  ((Uestion  there,  and  trade  in  this  article  could  not 
have  amounted  to  mneh  with  the  iKirlmriau  inhahitants  of 
Monjjolia.  The  order  of  the  circuits  is  also  uuintclli^ihle. 
Why  is  )’«/iy  the  first  ? Then  the  jump  from  Kan-suh  [vi] 
to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  [vii]  and  Ixick  again  to  8hensi  [viii]. 
The  account  in  the  Trihute  of  Yii  is^sui>erior  in  every  resjH-ct. 
The  status  of  civilisation  which  it  represents  is  certainly 
higher  than  wliut  the  Chow  Li  exhibits.  To  inaiutaiu  that 
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tli(“  triliutf  of  ^'ii  is  a roconl  written  alnnit  2.(M>0  years 
tx't’ore  the  i'ltnir  Li  ajiiK-ars  to  me  siiii|(ly  imiKissiliile.  The 
few  elianijes  in  file  eirenits  can  Ik“  easily  imdersttwcl.  The 
iliyision.  for  example,  of  YtTs  first,  or  nortliern.  proyinee  into 
three — Yen,  K'e  anil  l^imj — a>  ileserilH-il  in  the  t'/ioir  Li. 
is  aserilieil  to  the  Km|K“ror  Shun,  [.see  Lkook.  Ill  a.  S2]. 
^Vhy  the  four  western  proyinees  or  eirenits  were  united 
into  two.  and  when,  remains  to  Ik*  ex|duined.  It  is  to  Ik- 
noted — and  we  call  s|H‘eial  attetition  to  it — that  neither 
iron.  sttH-1  nor  lead,  is  mentioiieil  in  the  reeord  of  the 
Chnw  Li,  thuu;j:h  all  three  fi^iure  in  tiu-  *•  Trilmte  of  ^ h ’’ 
as  reyemie  from  seyeral  proyiiu-es.  Thus  we  deelare  withoitt 
hesitation  the  reeord  in  the  ( luiir  Li  to  Ik-  an  earlier 
doeument  than  the  present  text  of  the  Trilmte  of  Yti.  Ftirther, 
the  modern  text  of  the  Trilmte  of  Yii  mn.st  haye  In-en  unknown 
to  the  eompiler  of  the  t'/eor  A/  and  rirt-  reivd.  We  are 
jnstitied,  l>y  a euni|>arison  of  Uitli  works,  to  draw  the  eonelnsion 
that  they  are  ind(‘|K-ndent  eidar;;ements  of  a eoinmon  aneient 
tradition,  eonsistinj;  almost  exelnsiyely  of  eeooraphieal  names 
and  statistical  notes,  lint,  as  the  settlement  of  this  ((iiestion 
is  of  little  eonseipienee  to  the  sniijeet  liefore  ns,  1 leaye  it 
for  future  treatment. 

There  are  only  four  other  complete  tables  of  the  produc- 
tions of  ( 'hina.  in  detail  for  each  proyinee.  as  far  as  1 haye 
U-en  able  to  find  out.  The  next  in  order  of  time  Ik-Ioiios  to 
the  T’an;;  dynasty,  jirobably  of  the  Sth  century  A.D.  The 
absurdity  of  a ;;ap  of  alinost  d.tlOO  years,  la-tween  the  table 
in  the  so-e-alled  Trilmte  of  Yu  and  this,  needs  no  further 
remark.  About  l.UOO  years  is  all  we  can  allow.  Then  we 
find  a table  from  the  8uuo  dynasty,  about  the  1 1th  century. 
Another  is  from  the  Min^  dynasty,  I'lth  eentury,  and  the 
last  is  oiyen  in  the  the  statistierd  account  of 

C'hinu  under  the  Mauchu  rulers,  published  in  1744.  A 
resunie  of  the  latter  can  lie  seen  in  La  Chine  .Uoderiie,  by 
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M.  G.  1’ai  THiKit.  All  iiiU'llijstmt  <-uiii|Kirisoii  of  thoso  ilitt’oiTnl 
li'ts  wuiilil  furnish  us  with  ii  history  of  hotli  the  niitunil  and 
till-  industrial  ]>rodmdioiis  of  ('hina  diirinjj;  at  loast  2,()()()  yoiirs. 
Anothor  list  hroii;rht  u|i  to  dato  would  increase  the  interest 
and  value  of  such  a coni|)arison. 


A List  ok  Niskty-iixk  so-cali.i;d  Anciknt  Wouks 
WmCU  AUK  HkJKCTEU  UY  CUIXESE  8cuolaiis 
AS  A'ot  Ai  tuentic. 


This  list  is  taken  from  a work  in  one  vol..  ^ ^ ^ 
l.y  Yao  8hao-yuen  -g-  Jig),  of  the  K ‘aiio  Hi  jieriod.  His 
views  are  largely  su|)]iorted  liy  ([notations  from  other  scholars. 
Many  more  works  eould  1k‘  added  hy  going  through 
the  12l>  voliinies  of  the  Iniiierial  Catalogue  (K'ien  ijiing) 
There  is  as  much  forgery  of  ancient 
Isioks  going  on  in  China  as  of  coins,  bronze,  [lorcelain,  etc. 
The  lm|H-rial  Catalogue,  however,  shows  that  Chinese  scholars 
of  some  eminence  are  not  so  credulous  as  a few  foreign 
Chinese  students  a|i)M*ar  to  Ik*.  The  llonian  niimliers  refer  to 
the  lm[)enal  Catalogue,  as  far  as  I succeeded  in  tinding  these 
works  mentioned  therein.  The  Arabic  numbers  follow  Yao's 
IxKik. 


A. — CUtmical  ICorCs,  ^ 

(I). — S <#(  tlu^  ten  ainiendiecs  to  the  IV-ilAiy,  are  essays, 
not  by  Confucius,  but  handed  down  and  altered  through 
generations. 

oi).-?  S S Dl-  not  mentioned  in  the  Han  Catalogue  ; — 
made  its  first  a])|)carauce  in  the  Sui  Catalogue,  [i,  3.] 
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('■*)•■  98  M ^ fit-  Mctitidiicd  neither  in  the  Sui  nor  in 
the  T‘iin;r  Cntiilodtie  hiltrieuted  <hirin;r  the  T'an;;  dynastv. 

(■i)- — fli  prodnetion  of  the  811110  dynasty. 

(;>). — After  the  Eastern  (Later)  Han.  (Eroiii 
A.I).  2.')-20U).  [ei.x.  13.] 

(•')■ — ^ % S eoiii|iilatioii  of  the  Suiif;  dynasty. 

[vi.  »3,] 

isrs-  eliapters,  inelilded  in  the  sticreti 
te.xl  of  the  S/iii  K/mj,  nianiifaetured  dtirino  the  time  of  the 
Eastern  Tsin,  (A.I).  dl  7-4111).  [s.  xii,  25//.] 

(»).— fS  « ?L  J5  (#■  'I’he  Si,„,e  as.  No.  7. 

(1*/. — H lj|  A ]ifoilttetioti  of  tlie  Siiiio  |K>riod. 

[X.  42.] 

mentioned  in  the  Han  (.'atalofliie  : — 
eame  to  lifjht  dttrino  tlie  Ijater  Han  |H-ri<Ml  from  tlie  seliool 
of  Mott  [xv.  2.] 

(IJ  )•—■?■,  S ■®-  [xvii.  11.]  anil 

(12) .— ^ Prodtteed  hy  an  luitlior  of  tlie  Jlino 

dynasty  (A.L).  ldtJ8-lt!4d). 

(13) . — ^ It-  .4|i|H‘ared  at  the  end  of  the  Western  Han 

( I5.r.  2Uti-A.  1 ).  24 ).  [s.  xix.  2 ff.] 

The  present  work  is  not  '/’k/V  hut  a later 
eoinpilatioii.  [xxi.  30.] 

(15). — ^ ilS-  tau^iht  hy  ( ‘on  fuel  Its.  and  its  teiiehins; 

ditt'ers  from  that  of  Metieitis.  [xxxii.  23.] 

(111). — i@.  Doiihtless  not  written  hy  Ma  Yimo,  as 
asserteil.  [xcv,  4.] 

(iT).-?L  The  present  work  is  not  the  orioinal, 

hut  a eompilation  liy  its  commentator  of  the  T'aiio  dynasty. 

[xri,3.] 

(18).-4M8|i-  The  iiresent  work  is  not  what  is  nientiotieil 
in  the  Han  ('atalof(ue,  hut  a modern  conipilatioli.  [xliii.  1.] 

if  fli  as-  A production  of  recent  times,  [xxv,  30.] 
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B. — ffinlnr/ail  ^ 

(■20).— tJ  fj  5iC  [xlvii.  1.] 

(-'i).-t5  mnw  =>o'i 

(22) . — Q 35  fll-  Thi'so  fliri'c  \vork>,  iind  sonio  olliiTs.  :ii-(> 

Slid  to  liiivi*  Ik'cii  fouml  in  a onivo  in  A.D.  2SI.  where  lliev 
had  U'en  deposited  tor  .’ill.j  years.  Their  eontents,  liowever. 
-how  that  they  were  written  o/Zee  the  Han  dynasty,  proliidily 
not  long  lad'ore  their  disraiverv.  [cxlii,  .S.] 

(23) . — ^ £ il  [Ixvi.  .sa.]  and 

are  eonipilations  hy  a seliolar  of  tlu'  Yuen 
dynasty  (A.l).  1 2(U!-13tI7). 

(25).—^  ■jUj;  Aserihed  to  Pan  Kn.  with  whose 

writings  tlie  eontents  do  not  agree.  It  was  made  liv  a T’ang 
scholar,  [cxlii.  7.] 

(20).-*  {Ih  Aserihed  to  a Han  scholar,  hut  it  is 

the  compilation  of  one  of  the  .Ming  |K-riod.  [cxiiii,  2.] 

(2T).-ii  s te-  Mentioned  in  the  8ui  Catalogue, 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  It  is  a donhtfnl  work. 

(28). — 35  iSl  Asi'rihed  to  a Han  scholar,  hut 

written  hy  one  of  the  Ming  [H'riod.  [cxxiv.  2.] 

(2S>). — jc  g.  Said  to  he  written  hy  a Sui  scholar,  hut 
referred  to  one  of  the  Sttttg  dynasty,  [xlvii,  9.] 

(30) .—+  The  old  work  is  long  lost,  anil  the 

moderti  is  a compilation  hv  two  ^ling  scholars.  [Ixvi.  9.] 

(31) .-|t  is  not  i)v  the  Sung  author  to  whom  it 

is  aK:rit)cd. 

(32) . — 58  doubtful  Taoist  production  of  the  Mitig 

jierioil. 

C. — Philogophiml  iror/'.x.  +,5^. 

Mentioned  in  the  Han  Catalogue.  The 
intHlern  work,  however,  dot's  not  agree  with  the  two  works 
descrilied  there.  The  contents  show  tliiit  it  is  not  I'arlier,  and 
it  is  proliahlv  later,  than  the  Htin  (x-riod.  [exvii.  1.) 
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Thou<i;h  moiitioiipcl  in  tlip  Han  ('atalo<ruo. 
it  is  not  in  tlie  Siii,  T'anu;,  <-tc.,  ( 'atalojfups  ; tlius  lost  Ion;; 
ago.  Tlip  jircscnt  work  savours  of  Hndilliisin.  [<xlvi.  Ifi.] 

(;•$.■»). — ^ 0 Tliis  is  |)rolial)ly  a Sung  falsitic-ation. 

fcchlc  and  moan,  [i-xvii  .">.] 

(dti). — not  inontionod  hy  tlio  famous  Han  s«diolars. 
contains  extracts  from  a mnniH'r  of  Han  |ml)lications,  Imt 
notliing  original,  [pxl.xi.  <«;.] 

(37).-^^.*%.  T lii‘  minds'r  of  |)arts  tloos  not  agree 
with  the  work  mentioneil  in  the  Han  Catalogue.  It  is 
|)rol)id)ly  a biography  compiled  hy  later  writers,  flvii,  6.] 

I'  irst  mentioned  in  the  Sni  Catalogue. 
It  contains  dangerous  doctrines,  ruinous  to  Family  ami  State. 

[exvii,  12.] 

A few  historical  allusions  show  that  it  is 
false,  and  a later  fahrication.  The  work  mentioned  in  the  Han 
( 'atalogue  cannot  he  the  same,  [oxvii,  G.] 

(40) . — ^ H Mentioned  in  the  Han,  hut  not  in  the 

Sui  ('atalogue.  The  modern  edition  is  a later  |ir<aluction. 

[exvii,  10.] 

(41) . — Mentioned  in  the  Han  Catalogue,  hut  the 
UKMlern  edition  is  hy  later  hands,  [ei.  G.] 

(42) . — ^ ^ •y.  Mentioneil  as  a Taoist  work  in  the 
Han  Catalogue,  hut  the  modern  edition  is  shallow  atid 
comtnonjilaee.  [exvii.  9.] 

(4;4), — ^ :f.  is  desi-rilied  as  la'ing  of  different  sizes  in  the 
various  catalogui's,  and  the  present  editions  differ  from  them 
all.  [exvii,  7.] 

(44) . — jjft  ^ Prodticeil  by  a Ming  scholar,  [exxiv,  1.] 

(45) . — ^ Mentioned  neither  in  the  Han,  Sui  nor 

T'ang  ( 'atalogue.  hut  first  in  the  Sung.  The  work  contains 
historical  statements  which  are  wrong.  It  is  proliahly  a 
compilation  hy  its  Sung  |)uhlisher.  [.xci.  7.] 
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It  is  tlonlitfiil  wlictlipr  such  « jn'rson 
over  lived.  The  work  i-^  jiroli;il)lv  a [iroiluction  of  its  SSuiif; 
|)ulilislier. 

(47). — First  mentioned  in  the  Sni  ( 'atidofrite.  Tlte 
work  show.H  a inisimderstjindino  of  the  ineanin;;  of  ^ 
whieh  is  ri<liculons.  [xoix.  3.] 

.1  a •Aceordini;  to  the  Han  (‘atalogne,  it 
eonsists  of  15.')  parts,  in  the  Sni  ( 'attilo{;iie  oidy  three  are 
inentitmed.  iind  tlie  modern  edition  litis  seareely  five,  whieh 
proves  that  the  orijjinal  was  lost  lone  apt.  tind  the  present  is  a 
later  eompilation.  [xcix.fi.] 

The  Han  Cataloone  mentions  4t>  |Mirts.  The 
inodent  work  in  six  parts  is  an  imposture.  [xci.\,  .1.] 

(r.0).-fi  ;5  5^  H "?F-  First  mentioned  in  the  Sni 
t’atalofcue.  without  name  of  author,  e.\ee|>t  that  it  was  written 
hv  a half-ood,  whieh  is  ridielilous.  [xcix.  8.] 

('•1).— St  Two  works  are  mentioned  in  the  Han 

Fatalofjne,  with  whieh  the  modern  edition  does  not  aoree. 
The  contents  prove  it  to  lie  an  im|M)slure.  It  should  he 
destroyed,  [xcix.  7.] 

(52) .—^  ^ S Fa*!  On  military  art.  There  was  no 
eom]ilete  work  in  I'xistenee,  hut  only  an  outline  in  the  M. 
from  whieh  a Snnj;  author  eonemNed  this  edition,  [xcix.  12.] 

(53) . — ^ Falsely  attrihuted  to  Hwano  Shili-kimo 

(s.  .50),  hut  really  the  work  of  its  puhli-^her  and  commentator. 
Suite  dynasty,  [xcix,  10.] 

(54) . — <2*^-  Falsely  aserilx'd  to  Koh  liiane.  [c,  s.] 

® ^ A work  of  niotlern  times. 

First  mentioned  in  the  Sni  ( ‘ataloeue. 
The  first  two  eharaeters  of  its  title  are  not  intellifjilile.  It  is 
folly  to  refer  it  to  Chow  Knng.  [cvi,  2.] 

157). — TliP  niodorn  ('(litioii  is  :in  imposturo. 

[evil.  .S4.] 
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A*crilM‘(l  to  Kwoh  Poll.  It  is  n vul;;!ir 

I'orfiorv.  [s.  cix.  1.] 

( oit). — ® i(@-  A t'oriiorv.  thoiioli  sjiiil  to  !«■  a work 

IVoni  tlio  T'anj;  ilynasty. 

( tiO  )—^  ^ ^ P3-  '>»  ■iitioiK“<l  in  tlif  Sni  Catalo^ni'. 

It  is  a product  t'roiii  the  time  alter  the  Han.  [eiii.  1.] 

(til).— ms  g-  Belon^js  to  the  Siline  )H»rioil  as  No.  till. 

[eiii,  8.] 

(tI2).— W jR  Not  mentioned  in  tiie  Han  < 'ataloifiie. 

The  name  ^ firsi  oeenrs  in  the  history  of  l’‘in<;-ti  of 
tile  Han.  Tlie  work  is  a production  of  the  Eastern  Han  ; 
later  jjenerafions  added  to  it.  [civ.  .■!(>.] 

(lii-i).-^  A « i@.  First  mentiumal  in  the  Sni 
Catalogue,  and  afterwards  in  the  T'ang  Catalogue.  Nothing 
more  can  1m>  found  out.  [eiii.  4.] 

((54).— M It-  AserilM'd  to  a writer  of  the  Tsin,  hut  it  is  a 
later  imposture,  proliahly  from  the  five  dynasties,  [eiv.  IS.] 
(ti.j).— |l|l  H g [exiii.  4.J  and 

(«'!)•-+  m m-  Both  works,  aserils'd  to  a Han  seholar, 
aiv  forgeries,  [exiii,  G.] 

(G7). — ^ j||j  fll.  Aserihi'd  to  Liu  Hiang.  hut  not  mentioned 
in  the  Han  Catidogue,  where  the  works  of  this  author  are 
enumerated  ; the  style  also  differs,  [cxlxi,  32.] 

(i;8).-iS  g la  is  ati  imposture  from  the  titne  of  the  six 
dynasties,  [exiii,  10.] 

(ft  *•  Aserilied  to  a seholar  helonging  to  the 
Wei  iind  Tsin  dynasties,  who  is  said  to  have  read  30  cart- 
loads of  hooks,  and  ]irotlueed  a work  in  400  hooks,  which  he 
afterwards  reiluced  to  10.  This  is  incredihle.  The  work 
is  a forgery  hv  the  commentator,  who  lived  during  the  T'atig 
dynasty,  [exiii,  38.] 

' (70).-tt  * a.  This  is  also  falsely  ascribed  to  another 

author. 
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U. — Antilentil-  U’ljz-X's  trliereirit/i  Falsi-  I’oi-tlons 
are  inlermlniiled.  * 

(H).— = ('oiitaiiis  niiinv  later  additions.  £By 

ol  the  Vilen  dynasty.]  [xxv.  1.] 

(72). — ^ If.  A jiiipil  ot'  Lao  Tsz,  eoiitentporary  of 

Confiteiiis,  may  W donhtetl.  Tlie  liook  is  in  tlie  style  of  Izio 
Tsz,  hut  contains  also  inueli  taken  IVoiii  Meneiils  and  other 
sources.  It  has,  however,  a irenuiiie  kernel  in  it.  [cxlvi,  28.1 
(7d). — ^ esja-cittlly  four  chapters,  are  found  ohjee- 
tionable.  [cxlvi,  21  ff.  and  cxlvii,  7 //-I 

S aid  to  he  forced  out  of  (diuaiic  Tsz  with 
later  additions,  [uxivi,  Is  //.  and  cxlvii,  C //.] 

(7.5). — f-.  It  is  not  the  work  of  one  man's  jk'ii. 

[ci,  1 and  13  //.] 

(7<i).— g |g  *•  '1  'he  author’s  name  is  famous  aiiionc 

the  Han  scholars.  The  name  of  this  Imok  a|i|K*ars  Krst  in  the 
Siti  Catalojfue.  The  [|)resentj  work  i<  certainly  not  the 
original  work  of  Yi.  [xei,  11.] 

(77). — ^ i^.  A medical  work  hy  a Han  scholar,  hut 
so  confused  that  it  is  dittictilt  to  cet  a clear  iilea  out  of  it. 

» 3E  a is-  Ascrihed  to  the  author  of  Xo.  77. 
hut  it  is  an  imposture  hy  a later  person. 

^79).-W  f|.  Neither  the  Han  nor  the  >Sui  (Vitalocue 
mentions  its  author,  in  the  T'an;;  dynasty  it  is  first  ascrils'd  to 
Chow  Kittiff.  which  is  wron;;.  The  Uiok  was  eoni|)osed  alter 
Li  Son  ( mmu  to  which  elegy  it  alliales.  It  may  lielong  to 
the  Han  time.  It  serves  to  explain  the  Classics,  hut  cannot 
lie  clas.sed  among  their  ninnher.  [xl, .».] 

(#0). — The  older  work  is  lost,  and  this  is  hy  a 
Sung  scholar. 

The  Han  Catalogue  does  not  mention 
the  author.  The  idea  that  it  is  the  work  of  EmixTor  VTi  is 
• The  lA-ki  and  IT  Li.  of  the  Classics,  belong  to  this  class. 
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ridiculous.  It  was  written  by  somebody  between  tlie  Ts'in 
and  Han  dynasties,  /.e.,  al)ont  B.( 2.»(l-200.  [cxiii,  I //■.] 
(t<2).— * jffi.  The  Sni  ( 'atnlo;;ne  mentions  two  ditt'erenl 
works  witliont  tlieir  antliors'  names,  wliieli  cannot  l>e  iletcrmined 
now.  [fxix,  l ff.l 

(8d). — ^ IE-  I’nblisbed  by  a T'anj;  antlior.  To  ascrila- 

it  to  Hwanij-ti,  etc.,  is  not  wortli  refutation,  [cxivi.  2 /y.  amt 

cxlvii, 

It  Hrst  (Mvnrs  in  file  Sni  (tatalo^ne.  To 
asi'rilm  it  to  or  to  is  wrono.  It  is  from  a 

jierson  of  tlie  Kastern  Han.  [Ixvi.  3.] 

a s «■  It  is  ascrila'd  to  two  ditferent  antliors. 
and  it  is  imiiossilile  now  to  decide  the  (|uestion.  [Ixvi.  1.] 


K. — Atitlieiilir  irneXx  iritli  Ftilsr  lilies. 

(St!;.-*  mmm-  The  Han  f’atalo;ine  contains  two 
works  by  the  author  Tnii't  ( 'hnn;t-shii,  one  on  the  Sprinji- 
Antmnn,  the  other  doctrinal.  Of  these,  some  jiarts 

were  lost,  and  the  remaining'  |K)rtions  were  collated  into  one 
work,  of  whiidi  several  chapters,  out  of  the  S2,  have  nothiiif: 
to  do  with  the  Sprino-Antnmn. 

(S7).— m M tf:-  A ridiculous  confusion  between  two 

different  works,  [exx,  21.] 


F. — IFoi'^'x  III/  L nlLiiiiirii  Authors. 

(tl»). — B The  Han  ('ataloKiie  mentions  no  antlior. 

The  -S-  A7  ;;ives  ^ ^ Q|J,  but  this  is  doulitfnl.  [li,  !■] 

(bH). — ^ Tile  Sz  Ki  mentions  this  author  and  his 

work,  but  Tso  (.'linen  is  silent.  Then  there  is  a difference 
In'twecn  the  Sz  Ki  and  the  Han  Catalo^'iie.  [xdx,  4.] 

(iK)).-8i  ^ iSf  ift.  There  is  a choice  lietween  four  Lius. 
(1)1). — B-  A Taoist  work,  [cxvii,  26.] 
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Till'  ( 'liiiif«‘  volimic  from  wliioli  this  list  is  taken  hears  no 
ilate.  Imt  it  eunnot  Ih“  less  tluin  200  years  olil.  Since  that 
time  anti(|iiarian  reseureh  has  been  {loiiij^  on  amone  the 
t 'hines<‘ witli  imieh  arilour.  But  the  ivsults  of  tlieir  critical 
labours  have  not  yet  U‘cn  collcctcil  into  one  work  like 
Yao’s.  The  Im])crial  (’atalofine,  mentioneil  already,  was 
comjdeted  in  the  year  17S2,  more  than  100  years  aoo.  .\s  it 
exhibits  very  fair  jiideinent,  we  rej^ret  that  it  is  not  bronoht 
tH>  to  date.  The  larf>;e  collection  of  works  on  the  I'lassics. 
called  in  dllO  vohimes,  and  a supplement  to  it  of 

al)ont  the  same  size,  eml>ody  much  of  the  latest  researches 
on  the  13  classical  books,  including  the  different  readings  of 
the  text.  Ot  other  ancient  works  only  such  are  taken  into 
eonsidcr.ition  as  have  a dirwl  bearinji  on  the  Classics. 

"reat  deal  of  valuable  criticism  is  still  scattered  throujih 
writings  published  privately,  or  in  collections  of  miscellaneons 
writin;fs,  which  are  commonly  ex|K'nsive  and  sometime' 
difficult  to  obtain.  1 feel  sure  that  the  critical  tendency 
amono  many  highly  accom|ilished  native  scholars  is  due  to 
Western  iiiHuencc  on  the  Chinese  miinl.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  uuscholarly  dependence  on  the  writiiijrs  of  the  earlier 
•lesuit-s.  with  a corresponding  neglect  of  rci'cnt  publications, 
as  also  absence  of  imleiK-ndcnt  research  into  the  moilern 
literature  of  China,  betray  an  aTitit|uatcil  slate  of  sinology 
under  which  only  the  conservative  views  of  Chinese  authors, 
mostly  of  ancient  times,  arc  brought  forward  as  the  Chinese 
opinion  of  the  question. 
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[Quotations  from  T.  Watteks'  Ai»ay«.] 

A few  weeks  after  the  manuscript  of  my  paper  on  “ Prehistoric 
Cliina"  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  (i.B.K..\.S.  the 
new  work,  £sstivs  on  the  Chinese  Language,  by  T.  W.vtters,  Shanghai. 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  1889,  appetired.  This  is  a most  valuable- 
contribution  to  Chinese  Philology.  Its  masterly  treatment  of  the 
subject,  the  richness  of  information  it  gives  from  original  sources,  and 
the  rays  of  light  it  throws  on  many  difficult  questions,  will  repay  a 
careful  study  of  its  contents.  Though  the  scope  of  the  work  difl'ers 
from  what  is  aimed  at  in  “Prehistoric  China,"  though  our  methods 
vary  and  our  results  may  apirear  as  not  of  the  same  nature,  or  as 
belonging  to  different  departments,  still  there  are  many  [mints  where 
we  touch  one  another.  The  student  will,  therefore,  probably  wel- 
come a few  e.\tracts. 

(p.  21)  “But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  [>a.ssages  in  the  ‘Shu- 
citing’  just  referred  to"  [on  the  character  for  writing,  “ have  been 
condemned  as  spurious  by  some  critics,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
their  genuineness,  (p.  22)  .Among  the  official  class,  writing  seems  to 
have  been  in  common  use  under  the  early  rulers  of  the  Chou  dynasty, 
(p.  23)  In  this  [leriod  colleges  e.\isted  at  all  official  centres,  and  schools 
of  various  kinds  were  to  be  found  generally  throughout  the  country. 
Books  were  written  ami  libraries  formed,  though,  it  must  be  presumed, 
only  on  a small  scale.  The  written  characters  were  few  and  insufficient, 
much  time  was  wasted  in  the  process  of  writing,  and  the  materials 
used  were  rude  and  clumsy."  [Comp.  [i.  155  of  this  essay.] 

(p.  25,  Note).  " (dm  Pu  t-/u  writes  to  a friend  that  the  ‘Urh-ya' 
was  a compilation  of  the  explanations  and  delinitions  given  by  tin- 
scholars  of  former  and  contem|mrary  times  made  into  a book,  but  that 
it  has  inaccuracies  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  old."  [See  Works  rejecteil 
No.  79.  P- 

(p.  25)  “ But  Chow's  invention  had  the  efl'ect  of  producing  a con- 
siderable number  of  new  characters,  and  of  restricting  to  a small 
extent  the  appliaitions  of  those  already  e.xisting.”  [Comp.  pp.  155  149.] 

(p.  27)  "It  is  from  this  period  ofCh’in  Shi  Huang  Ti  that  the  use 
of  the  term  tzu  (^)  or  ‘character’  dates,  and  the  change  in  name 
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troiii  avn  («)  or  shu  (^)  is  said  to  have  l>een  brought  about  by  the 
inodes  of  writing  invented  by  I.i  Ssu  and  Ch‘eng  Mao  Hitherto,  all 
inscriptions  and  engravings  had  been  mainly  pictorial  or  symbolic, 
expressing,  as  their  chief  office,  only  objects  or  ideas,  hut  now  sounds 
also  began  to  receive  attention."  This  puts  the  beginning  of  phonetic 
writing  alrout  600  years  later  than  my  estimate  of  the  period  of 
"Chow’s  invention."  I consider  the  classical  period  600-350  H.C. 
.as  inconceivable  without  phonetic  writing.  [Comp.  p.  153.] 

(p.  31)  '‘Hut  the  liook  which  has  given  Yang  Hsiung  [B.i'.  53- 
-\.D.  18]  his  chief  fame  in  later  times  is  the  ‘ Fang  yen.'  [See  p.  I8^ 
of  this.  I X.ative  scholars  h.avc  tried  in  vain  to  find  out  how  and  why 
the  authorship  of  this  treatise  came  to  he  .ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Imok.s  in  the  'Han-shu'  nor  in  the  life  of 
Yang  Hsiung  in  that  work,  nor,  so  far  as  is  known,  does  Hsii  Shen  or 
any  other  of  Yang's  contemporaries  refer  to  the  Ixxik  by  name.”  This 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  rejected  works,  under  E.  p.  3I3. 

(P-  33)  “ For  the  making  of  his  ‘ Shuo-wdn  ’ Hsil  Shen  studied, 
with  the  help  of  Chia  K'uci,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Han  scholars, 
all  the  accessible  literature  in  the  old  char.acters  and  in  those  invented 
in  later  times.  He  compared  the  texts  of  the  recovered  tablets, 
collected  inscriptions  on  ancient  vases,  anil  e.xamined  the  writings  of 
his  predecessors,  such  as  Shi  Chow.  I.i  Ssu,  and  Yang  Hsiung.” 
[Comp.  pp.  150,  151  of  this.] 

(p.  37 j " The  Buddhist  missionaries  had  come  from  India  and  settled 
down  in  China  . . . They  tried  to  introduce  their  own  alphabet 
and  luve  it  brought  into  use  in  China,  hut  in  this  they  completely 
tailetl.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  teaching  the  Chinese,  or  at  least 
in  giving  popukarity  among  them,  to  an  art  of  spelling,  which,  though 
rude  and  inaccurate,  is  better  than  none.  This  is  the  procedure  known 
as  l'an-ch‘ie  (E  m"  [Comp.  pp.  156 it  160] 

(p.  54)  “In  the  year  744  an  Imperial  order  was  given  to  have 
the  ‘Shu-ching’  transcrilied  in  the  characters  in  common  use  at  the 
lime.  The  Emperor,  Ming  Huang,  disliked  the  //  characters  in  which 
the  ‘Shu’  and  other  classics  continued  to  be  written.  Moreover, 
these  characters  h.ad  become  obsolete,  hard  to  learn,  and  liable  to 
confusion,  and  only  professional  scholars  could  read  the  canonical 
liooks  . , . The  editions  of  the  classics  in  the  vulgar  WTiting  soon 

superseded  the  others.”  [Comp,  the  fin.al  sentence  of  .\ppendix  B. 
p.  tl8.] 
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Cp.  57)  "Neither  of  these  two  brothers  [HsO,  who  re-edited  the 
Shwoh-wfiii  in  the  Sung  period  to  form  the  basis  of  the  modern 
editions]  gave  much  study  to  the  phonetics  of  the  language,  and  later 
scholars  object  to  them  that  they  overlooked  the  changes  which  had 
passed  over  the  sounds  of  characters  between  the  Han  and  'l''ang 
dynasties.”  [Comp.  p.  151.] 

(p.  66)  "Cheng  Ch'iao,  1104-1162,  [see  p.  15S  of  this]  one  of  the  most 
erudite  and  renowned  men  of  letters  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  distinguished 
bv  almost  universal  knowledge  ...  He  produced  also  a Ixark  in 
three  chunu  ‘ Shi-kii-wen ' in  which  he  argued  against 

the  supreme  antiquity  of  the  ‘Slone  Drums.’  From  the  resemblance 
of  the  characters  on  these  to  characters  found  on  objects  of  the  Ch‘in 
dvn.asty  (H.C.  255  to  206)  ho  concluded  that  the  Drums  also  Ix-long 
to  tliat  period.”  [Journal  N.C.U.R  ;\.S.  Vol.  viii,  p.  1.14.]  [Comp. 
.Appendix  H.] 

(p.  69)  “ \Vu  ” I2lh  century]  “argued  that  the  political 

ballads  and  other  poems  of  early  times  were  at  first  sung,  or  chanted, 
or  recited,  and  that  they  were  not  committed  to  writing  but  presen  ed 
in  memory.  He  held  th.it  the  minstrels  and  poets  used  the  sounds 
current  in  their  several  districts  at  the  time,  and  that  words  of 
different  tones  in  the  ' Shi  ’ were  interchanged  anil  rhymed  together.” 
[Comp.  p.  184  ] 

(p.  too)  “ It  must  he  admitted  that  the  investigation  of  the 
language  is  seldom  pursued  by  native  scholars  as  an  independent 
study.  It  is  always  an  ' inferior  science,'  and  gains  importance  only 
as  a help  to  the  understanding  of  the  orthoilox  canonical  literature. 
From  the  ‘ Shuo-w6n  ' down  to  the  latest  ilictionaiy,  .ill  etymological 
treatises  have  Ircen  composed  with  the  express  design  of  aiding  in  the 
settling  of  texts,  clearing  up  the  meaning,  or  ascertaining  the  sounds 
of  characters  in  the  old  Confucian  writings  or  in  the  works  composed 
to  teach,  illustrate  or  continue  those  writings.”  [Comp.  pp.  182-1S7.] 

(p.  120)  "C.ining  in  wood  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  China 
from  a remote  period,  and  to  have  been  employed  for  various  purposes. 
In  the  seventh  century  B.C.  the  projecting  beams  of  the  roofs  of  temples 
and  palaces  were  sometimes  elaborately  carved  and  colored.  . , . 

lint  such  rude  appliances  as  knotted  cords  and  carved  sticks  could 
not  long  suffice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a growing  society.  The 
Chinese,  accordingly,  represent  themselves  as  having  at  an  early 
periotl  of  their  history  learned  to  cut.  and  afterwards  paint,  in  wood 
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and  stone  and  metal,  figures  or  outlines  of  objects.  These  were 
practically  the  first  beginning  of  writing  for  them.  All  the  earliest 
characters  seem  to  have  licen  either  pictorial  representations  or 
rough  symbols  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena.  That  is,  they  were 
either  drawings  which  presented  an  outline  of  an  object,  or  drawings 
which  by  their  composition  pointed  to  the  meaning  intendetl.” 
[Comp.  pp.  192-193-] 

(p.  i ti)  ".Vt  first  only  material  objects  and  their  relations,  dealings 
of  business,  and  afi'airs  of  government,  were  depicted  in  outline  or 
symbol.  The  chief  aim  which  the  inventors  and  first  improvers  of 
the  graphic  art  had  in  view  was  to  make  a record  which  could  be 
appealed  to  as  evidence.  It  was  in  matters  of  government,  according 
to  some  n.ativc  writers,  th.at  the  use  of  writing  Itegan,  the  design  t>f 
the  inventors  being  to  facilitate  intercourse  Itelween  the  ruler  and  his 
servants,  and  between  these  and  the  people,  and  to  register  transactions 
of  importance.  Thus,  when  in  old  times  the  prince  of  one  state 
invaded  the  territory  of  another,  slew  the  inhabitants,  and  carried 
off  the  l)ooty,  he  caused  the  event  to  be  recorded.  It  was  written 
on  bamboo  or  silk,  and  engraved  in  metal  and  stone  to  be  inscriltetl 

on  sacrificial  vessels  for  the  information  of  posterity 

'Tadpoles'  became  the  name  of  a certain  whimsical  style  of  written 
cliaracters."  [Comp.  p.  162.] 

(p.  124)  '•  Dr.  F.DKtNS  also  has  stated  that  ‘ the  phonetic  characters 
apitear  to  Itelong  to  the  same  era  as  those  that  arc  hieroglyphic. 
They  are  found  together  among  the  earliest  remains  of  ('hinese 
literature.  .According  to  the  uniform  national  tradition,  they  must, 
therefore,  Ixt  dated  about  fl.C.  2700,'  Hut  this  can  scarcely  be  set 
down  as  the  prevailing  opinion  among  native  students  of  the  language. 
It  m.ay  Ite  true,  however,  of  written  characters,  strictly  so-called.  The 
earlier  transcript  of  langu.agc,  which  was  callcil  urn  ( X S'*  tiefineil 
as  the  visible  representation  of  objects  arranged  .according  to 
categories  (or  clas,ses).  It  is  also  stated  that  B’f«  is  the  source  of 
object-picturing  or  delineation. ' 

(p.  t26)  “One  of  the  marks  whereby  a barbarian  is  known  is,  that 
he  writes  from  left  to  right,  another  being,  that  he  takes  his  food 
without  using  chop-sticks  . . . The  Buddhist  scholars,  whether 

native  or  foreign,  taught  moderation  and  even  modesty  in  the  com- 
parison between  Chinese  and  Sanskrit.” 
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APPENDIX  (B). 


[Tiik  Stoxi;  DnrMs.] 

“ Oil  tho  Stono  Drums  of  the  Chou  Dynasty,”  an  able  jiaper  hv 
S.  W.  IlrsHFU.,  R.Sc.,  M.D.,  was  road  Iwforo  the  Sooiotv  on 
November  tSth,  1873,  and  is  printed  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  tbe  .lournal. 

I ran  here  give  only  a shorl  extract  and  refer  the  reader  lo  the 
article  it.sclf. 

“The  Stone  Drums  were  discovered  in  the  province  of  Shensi, 
lying  half-buried  in  the  ground.  The  earliest  .accounts  of  them  were 
written  during  .\.D.  627-649.  From  intrinsic  evidence  the  inscrip- 
tions have  lieen  referretl  by  the  large  majority  of  authorities  to  the 
jieriod  of  Hsuan  Wang  (B.C.  827-7823.  They  record  a hunting 
expedition  in  the  writing  invented  by  Chou-shih  (Ta-ch‘uan).  There 
is,  however,  no  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  historical  records  of  this 
reign. 

" Under  the  Sung,  the  celebrated  writer  Ou-yang  Hsiu  w.as  the 
lirst  to  question  their  authenticity.  He  says:  'In  my  colledion  of 
ancient  inicriplions,  there  is  no!  one  $0  oM  ns  ihes^'  3'et  there  .are  three 
doubtful  points  which  suggest  themselves  to  me.  First,  their  good 
preservation  compared  with  other  inscriptions  less  old.  Second,  that 
Ihev  .are  the  only  remains  of  that  period  beside  the  Shih  and  Shu. 
Third,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  any  early  record." 

The  answers  by  Chinese  authors  arc  not  satisfactory,  nor  is 
Dr.  Busheu.’s  summing  up  : “ If  wc  .accept  the  train  of  reasoning  of 
Ou-yang  we  must  reject  all  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Egypt, 
.\ssyria  and  Persia  which  have  liecn  brought  to  light  in  such  pro- 
fusion of  late  years.”  ,\s  neither  the  material  used  in  China  is 
the  same,  nor  the  climate  in  the  countries  referred  to,  wc  cannot 
compare  the  durability  of  the  monuments  here  and  there.  To  me 
the  most  suspicious  feature  appears  to  be  that  characters  of  the 
ancient  style  should  have  been  so  easily  decipherable  as  is  the  case 
with  .all  the  characters  on  the  Stone  Drums. 
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[CHINESK  AsTBO.NOMY.] 

Ur.  LKiiOb's  view  in  the  Sacitd  liooi-s  of  the  Liul,  Vol.  Ill, 
U.xfoiU,  1*79,  dilVers  from  the  opinion  he  expressed  in  the  Chinese 
CJnssics,  Vol.  Ill,  Hongkong,  1865.  The  only  new  argument  brought 
forward  is  a chart,  by  Professor  C.  Pkitchakd,  of  the  stars  as  they 
were  visible  in  China  in  B.C.  2300.  In  a pamphlet — Die  Schu- 
King-Finsterniss,  von  Dr.  G.  Schlegkl  und  Dr.  Kb.snz  Kchnert, 
Obseiwator  der  K.  K.  Gradmessung  in  Wien, — which  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1889,  a new  attempt  is  made  to  calculate  the  date  of 
the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  mentioned  by  Legge  {Shoo  King,  I,  167). 
It  will  be  interesting  to  take  a glance  at  the  history  of  this  .astro- 
sinological  experiment. 

The  Jesuit  G.aghil  lixed  the  date  at  October  nth,  2154  B.C.,  in 
accordance  with  the  Chinese  T'ang  astronomers  and  the  accepted 
chronology  of  the  Chinese. 

•According  to  the  Chinese  Bamboo-books  tsee  Legge's  Chinese 
C/ossies,  Vol.  Ill),  it  would  lx:  the  28th  of  October  1948  B.C. 

Labgeteau  found,  in  the  year  1840,  that  this  eclipse  occurred 
during  the  night,  before  sunrise,  at  Ngiin-yih  ^)i  and  was, 
therefore,  not  visible.  Dr.  Chal.mebs  came  independently  to  the  same 
conclusion  and  adopted  the  date  Octolx.-r  12th,  2127,  "without  fetir 
of  its  lx;ing  hereafter  proved  invisible."  But  tj  yetirs  later,  vo.n 
Oi'foLZEB  proved  that  this  eclipse  was  not  visible  at  that  place  in  China. 
The  same  fate  happened  to  Fkerei  and  C.a.ssini’s  24th  October 
2008,  and  JoH.  V.  Gu.mi’ACIi’s  22nd  October  2155.  Theouok  vo.n 
Ohpol/.er  found  that  of  .34  ecliptic  conjunctions  of  sun  and  moon 
between  2200  and  1900  B.C.,  which  had  occurred  in  the  month  of 
October,  only  two  were  visible  at  that  locality  in  China — those  of  the 
2ist  October  2136,  and  loth  October  2135.  He  decided  for  the 
2 1 St  October  2136,  provided  that  the  passage  in  the  AVnjf  could 
be  translated  in  a different  way. 

ScHLEGEL  and  KC'HNEKT,  May  1889,  leave  the  choice  between 
1 2th  May  1904  B.C.  and  7th  May  2165.  but  decide  "with  grerit 
probability  " for  the  latter  date. 
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ScHLKGtL  lakes  tile  passatje  in  Tso-chuen,  Duke  Cli'ao,  xvli  year 
(Lkgge,  Vol.  V,  p.  667)  as  his  basis.  This  passage  is  taken  as  a 
repetition  of  the  statement  in  the  Shu  (UI,  iv.  4),  but  as  the  dales  do 
not  agree — Legge  says:  "The  41I1  month  of  Heti  was  the  6th  of 
Chow.  But  the  present  text  of  the  Shoo  places  the  eclipse  in  the 
9th  month  of  the  year" — SCHi.EiiEi,  declares  the  date  given  in  the  Shn 
as  AX  Ai.TEKATio.N  OK  iiiE  ORIGINAL  I'EXT  by  tile  Hall  reviscrs,  or  even 
by  Confucius  himself,  to  make  it  conform  to  the  position  of  the  sun  in 
their  lime.  The  ancient  C.'hinese  observation,  however,  is  supposed 
to  have  be’en  made  at  evening  in  the  and  month  of  spring 
(akronyktischer  Aufgang)  and  in  the  morning  during  the  3rd  month  of 
spring  (kosmischer  Untergang),  of  which  no  ancient  text  says  a 
word.  Further,  I think  the  limitation  of  the  period  to  lyoo  U.C., 
according  to  the  Bamboo-books,  [Comp.  p.  207,  Xos.  20-22,]  without 
scientilic  foundation. 
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Fruui  time  to  tiinc  our  Society  Ims  to  note  in  tlic  pttges  of  it.- 
■loiimal  tile  loss  of  one  or  otltcr  of  its  iiiemliers.  But  seldom  lias 
it  to  deplore  tlie  disappearunee  from  its  roll  of  so  >triking  an 
individuality  as  liis,  whose  death  in  the  wilds  of  Bnnnah  the  news- 
pajiers  have  recently  reeordetl.  Had  EnwAitn  Coi.horne  Baiikii  lieen 
a Frenchman,  he  woidd  long  since  have  worn  a rial  rihbon,  perhn|)s 
even  a rosette,  in  his  hntton-hole  ; hut  he  ladonged  to  a nation  which 
is  slow  to  distinguish,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  grave  with  no  other 
mark  of  distinction  than  that  accorded  by  the  rox  jwpidi,  viz.,  that 
of  ladug  s|)oken  of,  far  and  wide,  by  his  simple  surname  without  any 
addition  at  beginning  or  end.  which  lamslitutcs  in  itself  no  doubtful 
sign  of  iioiuihirily  and  fame. 

It  is  just  24  years  since  Bauku  joinetl  the  British  Consular  service 
in  China,  and  the  first  decade  of  that  period  was  occupied  with 
the  usual  duties  of  a Consular  ofticer  in  this  country.  He  did  not  fail, 
however,  to  give  evidence,  on  occasions,  of  that  energy  atid  force  of 
character,  which  have  since  curried  him  through  many  a scene  tif 
diftictdty  ami  danger.  Most  of  us  have  heanl  of  his  ex]iloil  at 
Nan-ehaug,  when  he  overawetl  a dangeroits  mob,  by  felling  to  the 
groitnd  with  a single  blow  of  his  fist  a nifiian.  who  thrust  an 
impudent  head  inside  the  curtains  of  his  official  chair.  But  Bahek'h 
reputation  was  in  the  main  built  up  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  an 
ordinary  Consular  career,  and  it  is  ns  an  e.^jilorer  in  flic  untrodden 
ways  of  China  that  he  is  best  known.  To  him  Iwlongs  the  eredit  of 
being  one  of  the  few  to  sueceed  in  investing  a Blue  Book  with  a 
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mil  liicnirv  clmriii  : «iiiio>s  ihat  mx-omit  of  liis  inivi'K  in  Sinuli- 
W(>sti‘rii  Cliina.  iiiiMisliwl,  by  arraii>;i'iinmt  wilii  the  Fori'iftii  Office,  ns 
a special  snppleineiit  (<>  thi‘  Annual  He|a>rt  of  llie  Royal  Oeograpliical 
Society  some  years  ago.  In  those  pages,  which,  though  written  for 
“ presentation  to  Ixitli  Houses  of  Parliamiuit,"  form  ns  fascinating  a 
nxsjnl  of  travel  as  any  issued  by  a ^[urruy  or  a Macmillan,  wc  can 
see  how  Ids  spirit  Ixait  against  the  lairs,  within  which  he  was  cotifitied 
by  the  etiquette  of  the  iitiimaginutivc  official  style  ; atid  we  learn 
from  his  own  oiitbitrsts  of  regret,  how  la;  lungetl  to  clothe  in  a 
(aieticai  garb  nurthy  of  his  subject.  Ids  descriptions  of  the  glorious 
niountuius  of  Vunnaii.  .Vnd  elsewhere,  imtraminellisl  by  the 
reijuirenieuts  of  officialism,  he  was  fond  of  mounting  Pega-sus  atid 
trotting  him  ri>utid  for  the  la'iiefit  of  his  friends.  His  humoroits 
ballad,  “ In  Vuen-miug-yuen  all  gaily  arrayed,"  is  i(x>  well  knowii 
to  be  more  than  R'femsI  to. 

If.iUEit  was  attached  as  inu-rpreter  to  the  Gnisvcnor  .Mission,  sent 
into  Yiinnan  in  1876  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  murder 
of  M.U10.U1Y,  and  to  see  that  justice  wits  done  on  the  guilty  parties. 
He  was  later  statimnsl  for  sonic  time  at  Chungking,  which  was  the 
'tarting-|ioint  for  the  explorations  he  made  throughout  Ssuch'uan 
and  Yiinnun.  In  one  of  these  journeys  he  had  for  companion 
Captain  (.iii.i„  whose  liook  of  travels.  The  Rieer  oj  (Jolden  Sunil. 
is  well  known.  In  1879.  Bviikii  was  uppointid  Chinese  Secretary  at 
Peking,  a sedentary  [aist  which  scarcely  suited  his  restless  energies, 
and  which  he  retained  but  for  a short  time.  Still  nominally  attached 
to  the  service  in  China,  he  was  coiimiissimuxl  as  Consul  succiessively 
Hi  Cliefoo,  Icliang  and  .Swatow,  but  took  up  his  appointment  at  none 
of  these  places.  After  a short  iiicumlx'iicy  of  tlm  Consul  Heiicnil- 
ship  in  Corea,  he  qiiittcHl  China,  us  we  now  know,  fur  ever,  his 
services  ladiig  lent  to  the  (ioveninient  of  India,  in  connection  with 
the  task  of  delimiting  the  frontier  between  Yunnan  and  liuniiali. 
Though,  ill  earlier  days  at  least,  much  addicted  to  all  forms  of 
athletic  exercise,  he  was  not  constitutionally  strong,  and  had  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  the  iirecaiitions  which  the  average  Kuropcan 
thinks  it  necessary  to  take  against  the  dangers  of  an  Kastern  sun. 
Till  further  details  are  to  hand,  we  can  only  conjecture  what  the 
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I'HUses  W('n>  which  lisl  lo  his  last  illness,  whether  lack  of  staniiim  to 
n'sist  a stulden  attack,  or  iitiavoidahle  ex|)osnre  to  the  treacherous 
climate  of  I'piier  liiiriimh.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  hwn,  we 
know  he  has  tlieil  at  his  jaist  atid  in  the  midst  of  his  duties.  In 
Eriw.vui)  Coi.iionxK  Uaiip.k  our  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinenishcll  niemiM'rs  : the  (iovernnient.  a -tealons  and  energetic 
'crvatit  : and  those  who  knew  him  well,  a valuetl  friend. 
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AN  EXrOlINDKH  OF  DARK  .‘<AYlNTJ.s. 

••Cui;AN(i  TzVr,  Myslk-.  ami  .Social  Reforimr Traiitlatnl 

from  the  Chinese  by  Herbert  A,  Giles,  IT,  It,  M,'s  (hnsvt  at  Tainsui, 
London  : Bernanl  Qnaritrh.  18S9. 

Wo  live  in  days  of  wliicli  llio  mosi  >trikin){  clmraclorisiuN  arc  an 
advance  by  leaps  ami  lamnds  in  all  ilepartments  of  science,  and  an 
iconix’lasni  of  creeds  as  tliorougligoing,  in  its  nay,  as  Liiilier's  revolt 
from  ro|H'ry,  and  much  mori'  widispread.  Some  there  are  who 
would  connect  the  two  phenomena  in  a chain  of  cause  and  efris  l,  and 
not  without  plausible  grounds.  However  ibut  may  Ik*,  it  is  certain 
that  the  old-fashioiK'd  hnnl-and-fasl  Imiinds  of  most  cnsils,  like  to 
the  supcrannualtsl  defences  of  many  a continental  town,  have  Iwen 
contentedly  dismantled  by  those  within,  or  have  fallen  Hat  la-fon'  the 
trumpet  blasts  of  moderu  thinkers  foim  without.  Had  these  trum- 
|)oters  been  none  but  godless  men  of  scieiuv,  as  the  lovers  of  the  old 
battlements  at  one  time  maintaimsl,  the  symptoms  would  not  have 
b<sm  so  serious  as  they  actually  an'  : but  when  the  higher  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  levellers,  ami  demolish,  with  a 
hearty  giaxl  will,  here  the  six  days  of  the  cn'ation,  and  then-  the  Imlts 
and  bars  of  an  everlasting  hell,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ])eople  in  genenil 
begin  to  wake  u|>,  and  take  advantage  of  their  enlarged  horizon,  to 
s|KM'ulate  whether  there  Ih'  anythitig  worth  ktiowing  Iteyond  the 
ruiniHl  ItoumUries  which  hem  them  in  no  longer. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  resiK-ctive  lltx'ks  still  remain,  doubtless, 
contented  and  unquestioning  within  the  sheepfolds  of  I’rotestantism 
and  Roman  Catholicism,  but  tbere  are  an  increasing  nutnber  of 
truants,  who  place  the  honest  doubt  which  leads  to  enquiry  altove  the 
ntt  and  dry  tenets  of  any  creed,  who  decline  to  admit  that  “another 
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man’s  doxy  " is  nwossarily  licrosy  and  schism,  and  wlio  on  tlic  whole 
,i;ain  in  ('harity  where  they  lose  in  Kailh.  And  it  is  consoliiift  I" 
know  tliat  a j;oo<l  authority  a|)praised  tlie  former  at  a liijfher  value 
than  the  latter. 

The  siiirit  of  the  afje  is.  in  I'rief,  a s|iiril  of  enquiry  into  other 
men’s  beliefs,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  enquirer  finds  there  is 
imich  commendable,  where  he  would  once  have  l«>en  taittrht  to  ladieve 
all  was  la'vonil  question  c<>ndemnable.  Amli  nUtram  /larUm,  is  the 
motto  of  the  day.  let  us  hear  what  the  si>-called  Turk,  .lew,  In- 
fidt‘l  or  Heretic  has  to  say  liefore  w<>  decide  that  he  is  (almost)  jmst 
pmyinjr  for.  Ketischism  may  iwentnally  find  partisans,  or  at  least 
apolojrists,  for  aught  we  can  tell  ; at  any  rate  Ibiddhism,  Mahomet- 
anism, Confucianism  and  Taoism  have  their  admirers,  and  with 
resjMH't  to  all  cnasls,  whether  religions  or  |ihilosophical,  then’  is  a 
general  feeling  growing  up  that  we  ought  to  understand  liefom  we 
condemit. 

The  works  of  Clmang-tzu,  as  .Mr.  Uti.Ks  is  careful  to  |Kiint  om, 
have  no  title  whatever  to  Ik*  classtsl  atnong  the  Saensl  Hooks  of  the 
Ka.st,  iiidess  we  make  a radical  change  in  the  onlinary  meanings  of 
words.  It  is  also  true  that  Cionfiicianism,  which  has  often  Ihsui 
vaguely  s]Mvken  of  as  the  religion  of  the  islucattHl  ( diinese,  has  no 
claitn  to  rank  ns  a ndigion.  Of  Confncitis,  .Mr.  (iii.Ks  writes,  (p.  ix), 
••  He  taught  his  coiiiitrymen  that  ihd;/  In  one’s  iieif/hlmir  com]>rises 
the  whole  iluty  of  man.  Charitableness  of  heart,  justice,  sincerity 
and  fortitude  sum  up  the  ethics  of  Confucius.  He  knew  nothing 
of  a (Jo<l.  of  a soul,  of  an  itnseen  world.  .Vnd  he  de<'hmsl  that  the 
unknowahle  had  better  remain  nntiaiehisl.'' 

This  is  an  excellent  defitiition  of  Confucius'  doctrines,  and  to  define 
Agnosticism  scarcely  a word  would  have  to  lie  changed.  Con- 
fucianism had  never  lieanl  of  a .Supreme  Heing  : Agnosticism  has, 
hut  decides  that  (Jo<l  is  a [lossibility  withoitt  l«iing  a necessity.  The 
wavering  Christian  has  a tendency  therefore  to  la’cmne  practically  a 
Confucianist,  his  Confucianism  Iwing  ternusl  Agnosticism  lieeause 
it  retains  an  ineradicable  titige  from  a )iast  Ix-lief.  .\nd  in  like 
manner  the  Inkewami  Confucianist  of  the  Kast,  tired  of  what 
Mr.  Git.Ks  calls  the  “hard  and  worldly"  doctrines  of  his  prophet. 
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iiitn  tl»>  nntnimmt'lli’d  far  nirntf  fnllnwor  of  Chiiantr-tzii 
;imi  Qiiii'lisin. 

Knonpli  Im?  to  sliow  that  tlio  iMiqiiiri'r  into  tin*  moral 

-jsii'iiifi  of  till'  I’ar  Kasl,  wlio  !»lioul(l  iu‘j{lfct  llio  stiiily  of  Cliiian;;- 
istti.  woulil  linvi*  miiliil.T  iiarrowiil  his  field  of  research.  Unt  there 
are  few  inilei'il  of  >iieh  '(S’kers  after  knowhsif'e,  even  ainonj;  the 
remnant  [Kissessisl  of  a fair  aia|iinintnnee  with  Chinese,  who  ctmid 
iTitek  so  hnni  a mit  as  Chnang-tzit  in  the  original.  An  earlier 
version,  from  the  pen  of  .Mr.  llAi.rofn,  was.  it  is  true,  in  the 
field,  hitt  it  must  la-  admittial  that  Mr.  (iii.Ks  has  hronght  to 
the  task  tnatnrer  [aovers.  a greater  praetieal  knowletlge  of  a 
translator’s  najnio-nients  an<l  a more  thorough  eoninianil  of  forcihle 
and  idiomatic  Knglish.  It  is  a iliffieiilt,  nav,  an  inqaissihle,  task 
to  divest  a translation  of  this  length  of  all  the  -■  parfitm  de 
ranliquite."  atnl  the  Ka«tern  Havonr  which  is  essential  to  it;  and. 
c-veii  if  |M)ssihle.  sneh  a disalorizing  ]mwrss  would  la-  niidesimhle. 
The  smell  of  tin-  oil  is  ph-asam  c-nottgh  to  those,  who  can  a|ipn-ciate 
what  an  ar-lnoiis  work  the  seven  years  of  toil  for  his  itnconth 
Kaeliel  has  la-eii  to  the  author.  \Vlint<-ver  gralifi<  atioii  Mr.  (iti.Ks 
may  derive  from  the  eompletion  of  his  lalamr  of  love,  I trust  In- 
wifl  ri-nienila-r  he  owes  a di-ht  of  gratitinh-  to  his  preettrsor.  In 
1H82  he  wrote.  -•  I personally  have  no  reason  to  la-  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  Mr.  ISAi.KOfit  for  attempting  a translation  of 
the  Dirine  Glaoitir.  Mis  c-flTorl  stitmilatial  me  to  i|o  that  whieh  I 
should  in  all  prolmliility  never  have  done — rend  the  works  of  Chnang 
Tsze  from  la-ginning  to  end."  Then-  may  la-  some  who  dmtht  the 
lasting  chanteter  of  .Mr.  (iii.Rs'  gratitude  and  who  yearti  with  me 
to  see  him  take  in  hand  some  ahstmse  Intt  interesting  author,  who 
has  hitherto  eseaptal  translatioti  at  the  hands  of  a I.EooK  or  a 
CHAl.MEtia,  a nAt.Korn  or  a Hkai.k.  It  is  ilistinetly  a mailer  for 
congratulation  that,  having,  shortly  after  its  appearance,  .satisfiictorily 
demolishisl  Mr.  llAU'oi'a's  vi-rsion  in  the  China  lievietr.  Mr.  (Jii.K.s 
dismisses  the  offender  on  this  ot-ca.sion  with  a Parthian  kick  at  tin- 
end  of  the  Introduction,  and  in  a few  disdainful  lines  condescends  to 

" let  th*  foolish  yeoman  go.” 
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Writing  vliietly  for  u class  to  wliuiu  tlii'  Inngitugc  of  Cltuang-tsu  is 
uiikuown,  Mr.  CIilks  lia.s  suwevWJ  in  laving  liefoiv  tlu-ui  a truitslutiun 
wliivk,  wliilr  conveying  tlic  |iur|iorv  of  the  original  iiccttralcly,  us  ti«r 
as  a cursory  iusps'ctiou  lias  enabled  me  to  judge,  is  couched  iu  smooth 
and  lucid  English,  vastly  easier  of  eom)>relieusion  to  tlic  Wesleni 
reader  than  the  original  i.s  to  the  Chiimse.  Kor  such  as  up)gvciate 
caviare,  the  lM>ok  will  have  uu  uudoulrted  attraction.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  be  light  reading,  nor  is  it  a work  of  such  a kind  tliat,  when 
ontv  taken  up,  you  cannot  relinijuisli  it  till  it  has  la'en  read  to  the  end. 
On  the  contrary,  even  a reailer  to  whom  browning  is  clear,  will  often 
have  to  lay  C'huung-t/.u  down  iu  onler  to  think  a passage  over.  Many 
a page  will  have  to  be  read  yet  once  again  Itefore  the  author's  drift  is 
grasped,  aitd  there  are  not  a few  sentences  which  will  have  to  Ih;  treated 
as  enigmas  and  given  tip. 

For  iiistsince,  we  have  on  page  fS  the  following  wonis: — ••  To  take 
a finger  iu  illustration  of  a linger  not  being  a Anger  is  nut  so  good  a~ 
to  take  something  which  is  not  a Anger."  I'erhups  Mr.  Uiniis  under- 
siaials  what  the  aWve  means  ; 1 tsmfess,  1 do  not.  In  luiy  ease  the 
fault  d<x'S  not  lie  in  the  translator,  it  is  lui  aeeuratc  version,  I should 
say,  of  the  t’hiiiese  : but  if  .Mr.  (iii,Ks  d<a>s  understand  it,  I think  he 
might  have  enlighlened  meaner  mortals  in  a note,  for  the  import  is  fur 
from  self-evident.  I’ossihly  this  passage  lielongs  to  the  thin!  elass  of 
renderings  refemsl  to  on  page  .\iii.  In  wrestling  with  the  obscurities 
of  his  author.  .Mr.  (j!ii.ks  adoptcHl  three  sensible  rules, — •*  Where  there 
is  a eonsensiis  of  opinion  [among  the  native  eipinmentntors],  I have 
follouiHl  sueh  interpretation  w iihoiit  demur,  but  wIktc  opinions  ililfer, 
I have  not  hesitated  to  accept  that  translation  which  seenu-d  to  me  to 
la'  most  in  harmony  w ith  the  general  tenor  of  Chuung-tKu's  philosophy. 
•Viid  where  all  eoiiinientators  fail  I'quully.  us  they  sometimes  do. 
[sec  for  an  instance  page  329,]  to  yield  anything  at  all  intelligible. 
I have  then  veiitunsl  to  fall  buck  upon  what  Chuung-t/.u  himself 
would  have  culled  the  'light  of  nature,’  [for  which  see  |iage  19.]” 

It  is  doubtless  by  virtue  of  little  111  that  Mr.  Gji.ks  has  Ixeii 
able  to  present  some  sort  of  a version  of  many  a passage  which 
wotUd  otherwise  have  had  to  lx  omitted.  It  would  have  been  useful 
if  such  (tassuges  hod  Ixeu  indicated  by  an  asterisk,  jilaced  within 
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Ijrui-kcts,  or  otlicrwiw  distiii};ui.'<lutl.  lii  a few  iiistan(;i*>,  liowowr, 
tli«  fact  is  nirutioiu'd  in  a notr.  Tiiis  Imld  dotiTiiiinaiion  to  eoii((iU'r 
wlioro  so  iimny  native  eonimentators  have  faihal,  is  evidinus'  of 
wjiisiderahlc  moral  courage  and  laudable  self-eon fidenee,  and  tlio^e 
who  know  Mr.  Giles  well,  will  feel  sure  that,  in  the  absence  of 
authoritative  native  decisions,  the  inter|)retations  of  “Ch.u  Fu  TzO" 
are  as  goo<l  as  any  procurable  from  his  [(ctTs. 

I do  not  pro))Ose  to  enter  on  a isjnsideration  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  itself  : if  any  desire  to  know  what  Chuang-tzu  has  to  soy,  are 
there  not  booksellers  Unt  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  translation  has  been 
done.  Mr.  Giles  has  taken  a hint  from  .Mr.  IoN.vtius  Dosnellv, 
and  in  so  doing  has  jilaml  his  reviewers  <omewhat  at  a disadvantage. 
The  author  of  the  ••  Great  Cryptognmi,"  it  maybe  remeinberiM,  did 
not  offer  a complete  elueidatirn  of  his  alleged  discovery.  Uc 
contented  himself  with  giving  a sjarinien  of  the  results  of  his  calcula- 
tions, with  .some  of  the  main  features  of  the  .system  hy  which  these 
nsiiilts  were  arriveil  at.  and  then  with  the  calmness  of  con.scious 
worth — or,  tlie  colossal  inipttdenei-  of  brazen  imjaisture — invited  the 
(aiblic  to  take  the  rest  on  trust.  fSiniilarly  Mr.  Giles  announces 
that  this  wholly  Knglish  repnslurtion  of  Chuang-tzu  is  to  be  follow(sl 
-hortly  by  a supplement,  consisting  of  such  te.xtind  and  critical  notcs 
as  involve  the  use  of  Chinese  characters  in  elucidation  of  his  transla- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  to  criticise  renderings,  while  .still  un|irovided 
with  these  coming  explanations,  is  to  work  at  a disadvantage.  I 
shall,  however,  make  a few  observations  of  this  nature,  always  jire- 
mising  that  I am  (piite  [irepared  to  find  Mr.  Giles  has  in  reserve 
arguineiits  which  may  justify,  even  in  my  own  eyes,  renderings  to 
which  I now  feel  im|a‘llevl  to  lake  exce|ition. 

At  the  end  of  his  IntriHluction  Mr.  Giles  states,  that  ••  only  one  jire- 
vious  attempt  has  been  maile  to  place  Chnang-tzu  in  the  hands  of  Knglish 
readers.”  Of  the  works  of  Chuang-tzu,  as  a whole,  this  is  perfectly 
true.  But  portions  have  found  a translator  between  the  up|a‘arauce  of 
Mr.  B.vlkocr’s  tiook  in  1881  and  the  jireseut  version.  It  w ill  be  instnic- 
tive  to  place  some  of  these  translations  side  by  side,  numbering  them 
1 (Mr.  Balfocr  ),  2 (the  other  translator)  and  8 (the  work  under  review). 
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(a)  **  You  arc  lu*  t»b- 
>liuatc  ill  your  0|iiiiiun 
aj*  a man  who  kecjM 
running  round  ami  rouud 
in  tlie  !ianie  circle.” 

(ft)  “ This  relief  from 
(he  anxieties  of  life  and 
ileath  18  as  great  a»  tlmt 
ex|»erieu(*cd  by  one  who, 
being  strung  up  by  the 
heels,  18  suddenly  cut 
down.” 

(c)  *•  When  a corner  is 
hackeil  (with  a knife)  It 
requires  afterwards  to  be 
<*arved  and  w«»rked.” 

(rf)  **  In  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  there  was 
not  even  nothing.  There 
were  no  names,  these 
began  aftcrwanls.” 

(r)  “ Thougli  a loud 
noise  may  l>c  unheard  by 
those  wlio  are  close  by.’’ 
(/)  The  jK?rfect  man. 
though  he  walks  in  ob- 
scurity, meets  with  no  ob- 
structions.” 

(^)  ” I never  meet  with 
favourable  times  in  my 
caiMicity  of  ruler,” 

(A)  “Things  which 
• omc  togetherfortuitous- 
ly — without  any  si>ecial 
cause  or  raiw/t  tVetre, — 
afterw  ards  {tart  com{tniiy 
in  an  equally  fortuitous 
manner.” 


You  might  as  well  try 
to  iinprisoii  a man  by 
marking  the  ground  rouud 
him.” 

A man  sus{»ended  in 
the  air  may  cut  down  ano- 
ther Mis{H'iided  man,  but 
not  himself.” 


“Guard  them  (men’s 
' hearts)  from  ail  external 
injuries.” 

“At  the  lieginning  of  all 
things  there  nothing  ; 
but  this  nothing  had  no 
name.” 

*•  A great  truth  cannot 
I {icnetrate  rustic  cars.” 

“The  {terfeet  man  «-an 
, walk  under  water  witlionl 
difticulty.” 

“ I do  not  serve  my 
‘ {irincc  as  the  times  re- 
quire.” 

“ The  former  (the  su- 
I {lerior  man)  having  hud 
no  motive  in  eontmeting 
‘ the  intimiiey,  will  haiu 
I no  object  in  breaking  it 
off.” 

i 


[ {».  55 1 **  Bew  are.  I>c- 
ware,  mole  cautiously 
on  I ” 


[{).  81]  “ I am  8im{«ly 
♦ • • • hanging  in  the 
air,  unable  to  cut  myself 
down.” 


[p.  123]  “But  try  to 
cut  and  {Ktlish  it.” 


[p.  A43]  “At  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  licginning. 

; even  nothing  did  not 
exist.  Then  came  the 
{leriod  of  the  namele»s.” 
fp.  164]  ‘‘Gmnd  music 
docs  nutap{x?ul  to  vulgar 
ears.” 

rp.  231 1 “ The  {(crfect 
man  can  walk  through 
solid  boilies  without  oh- 
structiou.” 

I [p.  243J  “ Omcially,  I 

am  not  a succesa.” 

. fp.  264J  “The  friend- 
I shi|i  of  the  mean  iima 
I licgins without  duecausi’, 

I and  in  like  manner 
I couiee  to  an  end.” 
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(i)  He  limkotl  nmlli- 
WHriliji  [to  the  uhtMle  of 
liSo  'i^Kc]  and  wu$  d)ti> 

U)  “J-ayiiii;.  ‘O  ye, 
O ye  who  are  alone  the 
firjst  to  ineur  the  great 
troubh.’ii  that  there  are 
U|MMi  the  eartli,  are  you 
not  robber!*.  ar»*  ymi  m»t 
niunlerers  V’ 


**  He  liocaitie  king  but 
•lid  not  leave  otV  [teach- 
ing."] 

[To  thi»*  Lao-txuj  n?* 
idietl,  " My  t*on,  my  kou. 
tire  you  then  going  to  be 
the  lirHt  to  rid  u?i  of  (he 
great  cur»eh  of  the  world 
with  your  * Do  not  jfleal.* 
and  * Di»  no  murder*/” 


fp.  21U1  “ On  hearing 
of  Ihih,  Keng  Sang  C'h‘ii 
turneil  hi^  fa**e  to  the 
••oiith  [tiiwardrithealxMlr 
of  Lao  Txii]  in  shame.” 
[p.  :i44]  “*0  Sirj*,  O 
6iri»,  there  was  trouble 
irpon  eiirth.  and  you 
were  the  tirst  to  fall  into 
it.' 

‘ I woulil  f*ay,  Perlm|»r 
you  were  n»hl>cr>,  or 
perhaps  munleren*  .*  ’ " 


In  tilt*  <*i(>e  «>r  MMiie  of  tliese  }>ussuges.  It  is  ulniost  iiicrnliide  lliat 
nieaiiings  >o  utterly  div(*rs<>  sboiiUi  In*  extrm-tHide  fmtii  tlieiii.  And 
it  is,  if  jM»sil»le,  still  more  inentiilde  that  any  mu*  l•oll^ult*ring  tin* 
renderitigs  of,  for  iiisiaiiee.  the  seiileiict*  niarktxl  (<•)  in  llie  2iid  ami 
vpI  ndmniis.  should  U*  able  to  nmiiitaiii  that  the  ('liini'si'  laiigiiaire 
is  never  anihjgiiou?..  Vet  these  two  reinlerings  an*  fixnii  the  same 
hand,  for  translator  Xo.  2 is  nt>  other  than  ^Ir.  (ttt.Ks  himself,  as 
may  he  hi*ii  in  the  China  Itti'iew  for  .Inly  1882.  And  wlio,  in  the 
fa<*e  of  Mr.  (Jii.ks*  new  rejideriug  of  )ni'*sag<'s  (</)  (i)  and  {j  ) eaii 
doubt  ilml  .Mr.  llALFOfit  will  U*  able  to  gatln*r  some  eriimhs  of 
emisolutioii  for  the  strijH*s  »»f  1882  from  the  |iages  of  Mr.  (tii.Ks* 
rimatig-t/.u  of  1881)  ? 

It  woiiM  Ik* eminently  unfair  to  deduce  from  iliealM>ve  passages  that 
•Mr.  (iii.Ks  seven  y«*ars  ago  liad  only  an  elenieiitarv  knowliHlgc  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Xtu  only  unfair  hut  grossly  illogical,  for  to  draw 
a universal  eoiieliision  from  premisi's  of  which  one  at  h'ast  is  jmrtieular, 
is  a falliiey  such  as  would  make  hitii  of  Stagira  turn  in  his  grave. 
^*e^  it  is  Sometimes  done.  The  just  eonelusion  lo  draw  is  that  in 
1882  .Mr.  Gii.kh  had  given  (’huaiig-t/.u  only  u hasty  emisideraiion, 
and  lia.s  s<*t‘n  reason  to  iinnlify  his  o})itiions  since. 

In  striving  tt»  put  Cliuung-tzu  lH*f(»n*  the  Knglisli  reader  in  us 
easily  intelligil4e  a form  as  {Missible,  and  perhaps  in  some  instanet's 
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fmm  ft  to  hi>  !'rn|>hir  or  to  turn  ft  sontonco  iiciitly.  .Mr.  Gii.Ks  lifts 
niiM  liy  Ift-iii};  at  times  misleadintf.  Wliat  I would  eliiellv  eoui|il»iii 
of  is  ilie  renderiiiif  liy  one  KiikHsIi  wool  of  divers  Cliinese  l•x|l^‘ssious. 
wldeli  wliile  |><Tlin|>s  nsliieilile  to  one  puieral  ealejrory,  are  still  of 
iiiaiiy  tlistinet  shades  of  lueniiiiit;.  It  is  a translator’s  |ieeeadillo 
wliieli  Mr.  (iit.Rs  shares  with  the  authors  of  the  .Vulhorisisl  Version 
of  the  Itihle,  so  he  errs  in  good  eompfttiy  : lait  as  this  very  larlifu 
fortiiiftl  one  of  the  strongest  arguiuetiis  in  favour  of  a revision,  it  is  a 
pity  it  was  not  avoidisl  here.  The  most  glaring  instaiui'  is  of  eonrse 
the  wonl  “ GikI."  which  some  sinologues  would  say  does  not  occur 
onis-  in  (’huang-ty.u.  hut  which  nevertheless  will  Ik-  found  lilH-rally 
sprinklisl  throughoni  these  pages.  Waiving  the  ohji'etion  which 
might  Im-  made  that  the  Chinese  ean  hardly  he  said  to  have  a word 
for  "<i(Kl"  ( with  a capital  letter)  at  all.  it  would  have  la-en  open  to 
.Mr.  (Jii.KK  to  selwt  any  one  character  which  he  thought  would  la-ar 
the  r<-ndering.  and  to  have  restricted  the  use  of  the  Knglish  word  to 
)iassages  when-  that  eharaeter  iK-eiirriHl.  Itiil  take  the  following 
senteiin's  : — 

1 1)  "I  pla.ved  as  a ninn.  drawing  inspiration  from  (iod.” 
[p.  177.] 

(2)  ••  Its  name  is  then  nf-Gnil."  [p.  194.] 

t.'J)  ••  Wen-  I to  prevail  upon  tioil  to  allow  your  IftMly  to  he 
iMirn  again."  [p.  225.] 

(4)  ‘‘It  is  the  deleguteil  image  of  God."  [p.  282.] 

(5)  G(k1  will  lainish  them."  [p.  3n2.] 

The  unwary  reader  would  take  it  for  granlisl,  ami  justitiahly  so. 
that  "God  " in  each  case  represents  the  same  idea  in  Chinese,  lint 
so  far  is  this  fmm  la-ing  the  case,  that  in  each  of  the  fivi-  the  idea  is 
difl'erent.  In  (1)  it  is  T'ieii,  Heaten  : in  (2)  7V.  a ruler  or  Kni|H-ror  : 
in  (3)  .Safi  Mint/,  the  Controller  of  Destiny  : in  (4)  T'irn  Ti.  Heaven 
and  Karth  : and  in  (5)  Kuti,  a devil,  or,  ns  translated  on  p.  230,  a 
laigey.  Only  in  this  last  instance  dia-s  .Mr.  Gii.ks  explain  in  a note 
thi.s  somewhat  startling  siK-cimeii  of  eatacliresis. 

This  wholesale  nslnction  of  many  teniis  into  one  twcasionally  lands 
.Mr.  Gii.ks  in  a difliciilty.  l-’or  instance  on  page  II  then-  is  a 
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passafT*'.  “ H<'  "lio  is  inwardly  straight  is  a si-rvant  of  God.  And 
III'  who  is  a servant  of  God  knows  that  the  Son  of  Jfearen  [llio 
Kni|ii'ror]  and  hinisi'lf  are  I'qiially  the  eliildreii  of  God." 

Here  eaeli  of  the  wools  italiei/.ed  represents  the  T‘ien  of  the 
original  : so  that  we  have  the  anomaly  of  the  same  eharaiier  translalisl 
in  two  different  ways  in  us  many  lines.  What  Mr.  (iii.Ks’  dilemma 
was  is  of  eoiirse  obvious  enough,  hut  if  he  had  eleeted  to  translate 
TU'en  in  the  usual  way  the  dilenmia  would  not  have  presenti'd  itself, 
and  the  result  would  have  Ihm'ii  rather  elearer  and  more  nearly  what 
Chuang-tzu  meant  to  express. 

.\nother  ease  of  misleading  (here.  I faiiey,  with  the  idea  of  la'ing 
moregraphie, ) (KTurs  on  page  40: — •'  ft  will  he  as  though  you  took  fire 
to  fpiellfire,  water  to  ipiell  water,  whieh  is  |aipularly  known  as  ‘[Mairing 
oil  on  the  tlanies.' ” The  enthusiastie  proverh-hnnter  might  well  In- 
excused  for  thinking  he  hud  run  to  earth  in  Chnang-tzti  an  excellent 
eeinivalent  for  a M'estern  saying.  Ifitt  on  tnrtiing  to  the  Chinese 
he  would  find  nothing  ahoiit  oil,  nothitig  alaiut  fiames.  and  not  even  the 
word  “ |>onring."  The  Chinese  is  simply  " making  matters  worse  ” 
or,  mop'  literally,  “aggravating"  [the  dillienlty  or.  situation]. 
Mr.  Clt.Ks  would  have  hia'ii  (ptite  justifiiKl  in  inserting  in  a note  that 
in  Europe  we  should  speak  of  “pouring  oil  on  the  fianies."  hut  he 
ought  to  have  ke]tt  it  out  of  the  text. 

On  p.  135  we  read  “ .SoveP'ignty  hegins  in  virtue  and  ends  in  Gial  " 
fi.c..  Heaven).  I shoitld  say  it  is  donhtful  whether  the  character 
cAV/ifl,  here  translatinl  “ends.”  will  hear  that  interpretation.  “Is 
jM'rfecti'tl  " appears  nearer  the  mark,  lint  this  is  a case  in  which  the 
ppunisial  sup)ilenietit  may  enlighten  us.  Sup|a>sing.  however,  that 
“ ends ” is  tenahle,  1 wonder  Mr.  Gii.es  p'sisteil  the  temptation  of 
giving  the  dietuin  a prophetic  turn.  Traiislateil.  as  it  well  might  Ih'. 
thus,  “.SoveP'ignty  originatiHl  in  pre-eminenee  and  emlial  in  divine 
right,”  it  would  have  la'en  startlingly  applicahle  to  the  history  of 
monarchii'al  institutions. 

We  must  look  to  the  supplement.  I presuitie,  to  reconcile  the 
tninslation  of  a sentence  on  p.  137  with  the  original.  The  fonner 
rends,  “ He  will  not  account  a throne  as  his  own  private  gain,” 
hut  the  Chinese,  at  least  in  the  text  1 have  followed,  has  no 
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mpniion  of  n lliroiio,  luil  lin<  in^tcnil  “ llio  profits  of  n 
i»c‘ncnition." 

Hilt  with  « wliolcsonip  fi'iir  of  tliis  iiipMiioiisly  miiiiitory 
siipploinont.  wliioli  iimy  ntliuf  tiii'  to  coiifiision  wlion  it  iip|N‘nr' 
l«'fori‘  my  oyos.  I tvfriiiii  from  fiirilior  tcxiiml  criiifism,  imil 
«ill  close  this  notice  with  ii  hi'iirly  comiiiciKhitioii  of  Mr.  (iii.Ks' 
Chiiaiij'-t/.u  to  the  aiteiilioii  of  the  n-a>lin(;  jmhlic.  hy  way  of 
vnh'iliction. 

(i.  M.  II.  I’h.VVF.Un. 
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MivrTEK  of  n (lENKnAi.  Mektinu  held  nl  the  Mociety  e fdbrary  on 
Sntmdnfi,  14^A  Oereinher  1889,  (if  9 /t.m. 

Till'  I'linir  WHS  lakfii  liy  Mr.  I’.  .1.  Hi'hhks  (iIh'  I’ri'siili'iii ). 
Atioiit  40  |«'rsiiiis  wiTi'  |>ri'sciii. 

rill'  Ch.mhman,  in  o|H‘iiin!;  llio  pnii'i'i'iliiijfs.  sniil  ihal  tlii'  li'cluri' 
wliich  Dr.  Miu'iifiiwan  liail  kiinllv  iimliTtakcn  to  givr  llial  I'vi'iiinit. 
was  OIK'  wliifli  I'oiiM  not  !«'  odiiTwisi' than  insirnelivi'  anil  inti'n'stini;. 
as  it  n'fiTriHl  to  a sutijift  wliicli  hail  at  li'iist  tlii'  cliami  of  nnvi'lty  to 
till' t;i'ni'ral  |Mihlii'.  It  was  trni' that  " (Jjna'coi'rary."  or  " ( rvnart'liy.” 
as  111'  slioiilil  jin'fi'r  to  I'lill  it.  was  |mihahU-  known  to  sonii'  of  tlii'iii 
iinili'r  a iiiori’  fainilar  tith'  as  ap|ilii'il  in  a systi'iii  of  Govi'riinii'iit  in 
till'  ilonii'slic  I'ircli'.  It  was  iinili'rsiooil.  liowi'v.'r.  tlial  tlio  lirtiiri'r 
iliil  not  |iro|Kisi'  to  iri'iit  tin'  snliji'i-t  as  a social  ((iii'.stion  of  the 
|ircscnt  (lay,  hot  as  a |iolitical  anil  historical  <(iii'stion  of  the  past. 
It  was  iinni't'i'ssary  to  >;o  throni{h  the  form  of  introilnciiift  Dr.  Mac- 
jfowan  to  a Shanjthai  aiiilienci'.  .\s  the  Nestor  of  siiiolo^rnes,  he  was 
known  to  most  of  them  anil  rcs|H'cliHl  hy  all  : anil  his  many  valnahh' 
contrihiilions  to  their  knowliHl>;e  of  China  anil  the  Chinese  had  made 
his  iiaiiie  familiar  as  a household  wonl.  He  was  sorry  that  the 
niiavoidahly  short  noth'i'  which  had  Ihs'Ii  ){ivcn  and  the  severity  of 
the  weather  had  )ireveiiti'il  the  attendance  of  many  who  would  other- 
wise have  heen  present  ; hut  anioni;  the  nnnieroiis  and  representative 
aitdience  there  assemhliHl.  the  IiH'tnn'r  would  Ih'  >;htd  to  n'cngnise 
some  of  his  old  friends  and  fellow-lalamrers  in  the  Held  of  Chinese 
literature  ; and  he  (the  CMiaimian)  had  no  dotiht  that  Dr.  .Mact;owaii 
would  ret'eive  the  attentive  and  appreeiative  hearing  whieh  he  well 
diserved. 
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Dr.  M.vt'nowAN,  i>ruoiH'(liiiK  to  rcutl  cxlriHl^  from  lii:»  |miior  on 
••  Tlio  (Jyna’tmTiii’ii"*  of  KiihUtii  Asia.’’  rciiiarkfJ  timl  ihf  uimiolli- 
Hiioii^  word  sliortfiirtl  liy  Sir  W.u.tkii  Siott  into  j;jiio»’rMcy 
iiK’Hiit  simjily  wliai  in  donic^lH'  niattor.'i  all  riirlit-niinditl  iih-ii 
flijoyial — till- sway  of  woman.  On  llio  pmsonl  invasion  it  rrfi'msl 
to  |Kditifal  domination,  yet  it  was  not  to  In-  ri-};ardisl  as  In-ariiiK  on 
tilt-  question  of  tlie  enfram'liisement  of  women,  lint  as  a isintrilmtion 
to  untliroiniloyrieul  soeiolojfy,  tlmiurli  |ierelninee  sonietliin^  mijflit  In- 
found  wliieli  eonid  Ik-  made  to  fortify  the  views  of  advin-ates  aial 
o|i|Hmeiils  of  that  momentons  question.  He  addisl  to  these  im-fatory 
reiiuirks  that  he  eselu-wisl  the  ns<-  of  the  term  " fetnah- ” as  not 
snttieietitly  n-s|Kvtfnl  to  the  de(ieiKlent  sex — to  whom  the  fittest,  the 
r»-verential,  saemi  term  "womati"  or  “lady"  should  Ik-  n|>plied. 
Kthno^mphieal  ohservations  eommetn-t-tl  the  disi-onrse,  to  show  the 
isindifions  of  alHirit;innl  |Msiph-s  wlwiin  the  Chinest-  fontid  on  the 
Yellow  Itiver  on  their  arrival  from  Akkad.  The  Chinese  then 
|M>sse-.snl  the  rndiments  of  eivilisation,  of  whieh  the  almri^inals  wen- 
deslilnte.  That  this  irruption  of  the  Chinese  was  atiterior  to  tin- 
invention  of  euneiforni  writitiff  in  .Vkkad  was  |irohahh-.  lKvnn-*e  of 
their  use  of  qiiijais  or  knotted  (smls  in  keepinj;  reeortls.  Dr.  Mae- 
!;owan  aildi-tl  pan-nthetii-ally  that  on  a future  oeeasion  he  would  ex[ilaiti 
his  views  n-siavtitijj  qni|nis.  as  they,  and  not  mere  tradition,  were  the 
ha.si-  of  Chinese  arehaie  atimils,  atid  that  from  those  qiiilais  the 
earliest  form  of  Chinese  written  eharaeters  was  evolvi-d.  Anterior  to 
these  qnifNis.  iitd-rinff  from  eertaiti  neijrhlHHiritif;  triln-s.  notehed  sticks 
wen-  employisl,  which  was  ati  improvement  over  a plan  hy  which 
(vrtain  .Mon>fol  Saeliems  kept  aivoitnt  of  the  nnmiK-r  of  their  soldiers 
and  cattle.  Into  a hole  in  the  fiiair  of  the  tetit  sliivp  drojipitigs  werc 
depositeil.  a |K-llet  iM-ing  dropiHsI  in  or  stihtractisl  on  every  addition 
or  loss  of  man  or  atiitnal  : hy  (smnting  the  store  of  JK-Ilets,  the 
'Irength  of  the  amiy  or  nmniK-r  of  horses  conid  Ih-  knowti.  With 
n-gani  to  the  trib»-s  whieh  the  Chinese  found  existitig  oti  reaching 
their  future  home,  Dr.  Macgowaii  reniarkt-d  that  tin-  philosopher  of 
Cuiversal  Love — Motzn,  proto-altmist  and  arch-heresian-h — wIio-h- 
sitn  was  rising  wheti  the  sun  of  Confucius  was  setting,  ennticiated 
views  on  the  evolution  of  the  State  and  Family  which  are  in  accord 
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willi  tlio.H'  i>f  iiiodorn  imtliro|K)logislri.  -Mvii  nl  first  wm’  in  tlic 
lowest,  state  of  savagery  : there  was  no  (JiplJeii  Age  as  Jejiieteil  l>y 
sages  and  |Hilitieal  philosophers  until  men  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
remedy  for  the  anarchy  that  prevailed.  Practices  «d’  self-deformation 
were,  .some  of  them,  reniarkahly  citrimts,  such  as  those  of  drinking 
through  the  nostrils,  e.vtracting  of  front  teeth  and  snhstititting  dogs’ 
teeth,  head-fiattcning,  etc.:  the  most  striking  was  the  attempt  to 
raise  a iKilydactylons  race,  liy  destroying  all  children  who  came  into 
the  world  with  the  nsnal  nnmher  of  fingers  and  tm's,  and  thus  the 
trila-  had  a dozen  fingers  ami  as  many  toes.  Self-deformation 
might  he  taken  as  a different iatioti  hetween  man  and  hrnte  : not  even 
the  nnthro]M)id  a|w  disliguriHl  his  visage  to  improve  his  la-auty  ; he 
did  not  tattoo  himself,  nor  did  his  mate  resort  to  tight-lacing.  Man 
alone  was  given  to  such  conceits.  The  first  Qiieendom  described  was 
that  which  was  establishi-d  in  Tongking  at  the  lieginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  occasion  lamig  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Chinese 
yoke.  In  relation  to  the  snp|)ression  of  that  reMlion,  Dr.  Mac- 
gowan  remarketl  that  the  {.'hinese  army  would  have  extended  its 
coni|uests  in  the  iSouth  itntil  the  Dragon  tsmld  lave  in  the  iStraits 
of  Malacca,  but  for  malaria,  which  in  a single  year  dostroyetl  half 
their  nnmia'r.  But  for  that  fell  f«a:  Chine.se  conquests  would  have 
anne.xed  the  entire  Malayan  archi|H‘lago  long  agi.i.  and  Canton  would 
have  become  a northi'm  port  of  China,  .lutigle-fever  alone  prevented 
Burma  l>econiing  a Chinese  province  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century.  The  nmst  ri’inarkabb-  gynecocracy  was  established  on  the 
South  of  the  Karakorum  Pass  in  Kashmir  by  a triln-  of  Cliiang,  who 
in  the  thinl  century  B.C.  wcrt>  driven  from  Kastern  Turkestan.  The 
sufTerings  of  their  Hight  across  the  Gobi  desert  and  ascent  of  the 
Karakorum  Pass  nntst  have  eau.siHl  them  to  reach  their  destination 
with  very  few  surviving  women,  and  |Milyandry  was  the  result,  and 
the  system  of  plurality  of  husbands  hsl  to  the  e.stablishment  of  hearth 
rule.  Women  were  few  tind  became  dominant.  In  the  course  of 
their  history  the  Karakorum  Chiang,  wearied  by  civil  wars  amsequent 
on  (smtesteil  claims  to  succession  to  the  sovendgnty,  resolved  to  vest 
the  chieftaincy  in  a line  of  wonieii,  and  a|>plied  to  a dominant  clan 
for  two  maidens  to  be  their  queen  and  vice-queen,  which  was 
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atronliHl.  null  wlicii  lliivo  di«l  witliout  feimilc  i:*siif  upplicatioti  was 
af^in  madf  for  a bracf  of  j'irls  us  successors,  a larj{c  uiiiouiit  of  gold 
Udiig  sent  as  a pn-seut  to  tlic  claii  wliich  enjoyed  tlie  hereditary  right 
of  keeping  up  the  line  of  women  sovereigns.  Her  majesty  the  tpieen 
of  the  Karakoriun  Cliiang  held  a levee  every  five  days  in  a nine- 
storied palace.  No  male  held  ottice  except  in  the  army,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  a generalissimo.  Attempts  at  display  were 
made  at  this  court,  the  most  striking  feature  K'ing  the  horns  which 
adorned  the  head-gear  of  the  ladies,  each  sporting  gold  horns  indica- 
ting the  number  of  husbands  possesseil.  Among  a tribe  of  barbarians 
in  the  south  tttfts  of  hair  indicated  the  number  of  husbands  which  the 
dames  [lossessed.  Com|iaring  this  court  with  the  contemporary 
court  of  Heraclitus  it  is  probable  that  while  the  barbaric  display  of 
the  foniier  would  jar  on  the  a'sthetic  sense  os  oompareil  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  court  on  the  Thracian  Bosi>orus,  yet  the 
deconim  of  the  simple  jiagans  placed  them  on  a plane  higher  than 
that  of  the  licentious  Christian  court.  How  long  this  polity  existed 
it  was  im|>ossiblc  to  discover ; probably  more  than  a century,  jwssibly 
several  centuries.  It  was  not  likely  that  of  their  own  accord  the 
Chiangs  abolished  woman  nde  ; it  probably  existed  until  the  State 
was  subjugated  by  more  powerful  neighlamrs.  Their  constitution  was 
the  ideal  of  a commonwealth — nde  with  the  consent  of  the  govenietl  ; 
it  did  not  ajipear  that  they  became  dissatisfied  with  their  peculiar 
in.stitution,  seemingly  they  were  content  with  the  gentle,  suave, 
lienign  and  not  unwise  sway  of  tuothers.  wives  and  sisters.  The 
wliirligig  of  time  had  brought  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of  this 
gynecocracy  under  woman's  sway  ; tin!  Empress  of  India  now  nthtl 
in  that  region  and  with  the  free  consent  of  the  governed.  Tt  was 
noteworthy  that  the  men  of  this  queendoni,  where  women  were 
excluded  from  every  oftict!  except  chieftainship,  were  less  advanced 
in  civilisation,  less  martial,  less  virile  than  those  who  committed  the 
entire  administration  of  the  country  to  their  wives.  Whether  their 
higher  civilisation  was  due  to  that  cause,  or  whether  their  greater 
progress  induceil  them  to  adopt  the  jiolity,  cannot  be  ascertaiiud. 
Usiupation  by  a son  of  a queen  led  to  the  abolition  of  woman's 
dominion  in  the  country,  which  became  absorbed  by  China,  when  its 
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)>olyniulry  was  grailiially  chuiifji'd  to  K'>s  Ji^•ivili^ill)'  jKilygumy  : ami 
when  their  land  betame  denatioimlisetl,  eaeli  eitllivator  beeotniitj^  owner 
of  the  soil  he  eultivatetl,  they  entered  on  a niareh  of  innirovenient,  as 
did  the  (,'liinese  wlielt  at  the  revolution  (Chitia's  sole  revohttioli,  tiie 
only  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  her  evolution),  to  which  cause, 
with  eligibility  of  every  man  to  office,  is  due  the  progress  that  she  has 
made.  Krstwhile  husbandmen  eujoycil  their  land  in  usufruct  only, 
duritig  which  {teriod  Chinn  was  stagnant,  or  engagetl  in  internecine 
strife.  The  lecturer  uctit  oti  to  give  tiotices  of  Malayan,  Papuan, 
Siamese,  .lapanese  and  Corean  gynccocracies,  conchtding  with  those 
of  China,  empresses  and  female  regents.  It  was  tiot  until  the  apiiroach 
of  the  revolution  that  cases  occnrml — these  cases  were  already  known 
to  historj-,  and  might  here  stand  over,  with  the  remark  that  fears  of 
usuqmtions  of  empresses  ilowager  acting  us  regentesses  1«1  .sotnetimes 
(under  the  Xortheni  Wen  in  imitation  of  Hung  Wit)  to  the  tmmler  of 
mothers  of  heirs  aiiparent.  a practice  restricted  to  an  alien  dynasty  and 
strongly  denounced  by  Chinese  writers.  It  was  chietly  among  the 
aboriginal  inhaliitants  that  women  chieftaincy  olitaineil  to  this  day. 
Tliere  was  seldom  an  age  in  which  one  tribe  or  another  did  not  afl'oixl 
I'Xainples — the  more  primitive  the  condition  of  these  tribes  the  .slighter 
was  sexual  differentiation  as  regards  pubbe  governmetital  affairs,  laith 
civil  and  military.  It  was  nimonrs  n‘s|a*ctiug  tribes  of  this  kind  which 
gave  rise  to  fables  and  myths  in  Greece  regarding  1 ndo-iScrthiun 
•Vniazons.  To  the  list  of  women  rtilers  of  China,  which  included 
empresses  of  execrable  character  as  well  us  of  character  the  most  ex- 
emplary, must  be  added  that  of  the  illustrious  lady  who  has  just  retired 
from  a regency  which  tnust  give  her  a conspicuous  niche  among  the  lasst 
rulers  of  her  sex.  A few  remarks  were  added  respecting  the  court  of 
Rock-tiger,  who  for  a few  years  held  portions  of  .Shensi  and  Shansi 
under  his  sway,  shortly  Itefore  the  establishment  of  the  Northern 
Wei.  His  Majesty  Rock-tiger  had  a laxly  of  maidens  numbering 
ten  thousand,  duly  co-ordinated  into  seven  ratiks.  To  the  cleverest 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  sujx-riutcnding  the  astrologicid  observatory 
— to  check  the  predictions  of  the  male  Bureau.  More  interesting 
was  his  cavalry,  a thousand  strajiping  girls  wearing  jaunty,  crimson 
caps,  on  steeds  gaily  caparisoned,  as  a body-gttard. 
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Dr.  Edkins  said  that  they  lind  had  presanttnl  to  thorn  a vory 
inlerostiiiy'  subject  treated  in  a very  interesting  manner.  It  is 
well  for  the  progress  of  ethtiology  to  draw  on  the  literatures  of 
Asiatic  countries  for  fresli  facts.  In  the  liooks  of  etlinologists 
of  the  present  age,  pnlilislic'd  in  Europe  and  .\nierica,  attention 
was  devt)t(Hl  too  exclnsively  to  tile  imalern  savage  as  he  was 
found  in  islands  scattered  about  the  ocean,  but  they  could  only 
arrive  at  safe  conclusions  in  ethnology  by  joining  the  old  facts 
collectwl  in  national  literatures  with  the  newly-gathered  stories  of 
incKlern  travellers.  This  contribution  of  Dr.  .Maegowan’s  to  their 
.lournal  would  1m‘  welconusl  by  the  ethnological  and  anthrojmlogical 
societii*s  of  the  West.  Prof.  Huxley  had  ilivided  races  into  thre<- — tlu> 
black,  the  tawny,  and  the  while.  He  laiil  down  a line  from  Lapland 
to  the  Malayan  nrchi)>elogo,  and  plaml  the  Turanian  or  yellow 
races  to  the  north  and  east  of  this  line.  Perhafts  proximity  to 
that  line  had  sonu'thing  to  do  with  the  n))jH‘amm‘e  of  Amaxoiis 
in  history.  In  Homer  they  wcnpietl  a prominent  place.  Gy- 
nocracii-s  had  playisl  a great  part  m-ar  that  line,  apparently 
fnmi  tlm  union  of  raci'  charaideristics  of  opposite  kinds,  and  quite  us 
much  from  their  clashing  and  rivalry.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of 
female  role,  it  was,  he  thought,  the  conseqnenei'  of  regency',  and 
the  hertslilary  principle  in  Governments  was  the  jirinciple  on 
which  it  ri'stcil.  In  China  for  a quarter  of  a century  resident 
foreigners  had  had  llie  op|iort unity  of  judging  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  rule  by  a woman.  The  opinion  was  unaninions  that  the  country  had 
lieen  wisely  rob'd.  The  fact  was  that  woman  was  naturally  [KisscssmI 
of  those  faculties  which,  improved  by  i-ducation,  have  led  to  its  being 
fnsptently  ret-ognised  in  times  ancient  and  modern  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a Stati'  was  safe  in  her  hands. 

Dr.  Bock  and  Dr.  Kockr  added  a few  words,  and  a hearty  irote  of 
thanks  was  accordetl  to  the  lecturer. 

The  meeting  teroiinated  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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Misi’TKs  of  a Geverai.  MEETiXfi  held  at  the  Societi/'e  fJhran/,  on 
Fn'dmi,  SOlh  December  ISflO,  at  9 p.m. 

The  cliair  was  taki'ii  Ity  Mr.  I’.  .1.  UrciiEs  (<lu>  Pri'sliloiit ). 
TIutp  wcro  alioiit  itO  |>crsons  |irps<‘nl. 

In  0]H'niiiK  tlio  nieoting  Ilia  Chairman  mcntionail  llial  as  tin- 
procmlings  of  tin*  last  imH-tiiig  of  the  Society,  wliicli  was  licM  on 
tile  14th  instant,  had  la'cn  reportisl  in  the  local  press,  he  wonld,  with 
the  pcmiission  of  the  iinK'tinjf,  dispense  with  the  formality  of  reading; 
the  minutes.  There  were,  however,  a few  matters  not  mentioneil  at 
the  last  met'tinit  which  it  was  desirable  to  notice,  lie  was  infoniicil 
by  the  Honorary  Si'cretarj'  that  the  replies  to  the  questions  cirenlatod 
by  the  Society  early  in  the  year  on  “ Currency  and  Measures  " had 
come  in  neither  ns  readily  nor  as  fully  as  was  ex]a'Ctisl.  .Mr.  .Morse, 
who  had  kindly  undertaken  the  duty  of  editing  the  nqilies,  reiiortwl 
that  the  abstraci  of  the  papers  which  he  was  iireparinij  would  “ be 
nsefnl  only  to  circulate  for  amendment  and  am|)lificntion."  AVhen 
the  abstract  was  complete,  it  was  proposed  to  print  and  circulate 
it,  in  order  that  the  information  might  In*  checked  and  supplementiHl. 
It  was  hopctl  that  all  inten'stetl  in  the  subject — and  it  was  one  which 
should  be  specially  interesting  to  all  engaged  in  commerce — would 
aid  in  making  the  infonnntion  as  full  and  precise  as  |K>ssible. 
He  might  add  that  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Clouncil  it  was  snggestcHl 
that  the  snbj«*ct  for  a similar  series  of  questions  to  lie  put  in 
circulation  next  year  should  la'  *•  Tim  Roads  ami  General  Means  tif 
Communication  and  Travel  throughout  China.”  With  a view  id' 
obtaining  infonnation  on  this  ini|)ortnnt  subject,  a list  of  (piestions 
was  in  course  of  preparation.  M’hen  referring  at  the  last  Misuing 
to  the  forthcoming  pa|M‘rs  intcndeil  to  1«>  read  or  published,  he 
should  have  mentioned  that  they  had  in  the  press  a valuable  jiajaw 
by  Mr.  von  Mbllendorflf  on  " .Manchu  Literature."  It  was  also 
his  duty  to  announce  that  since  tin'  Animal  General  M«'ting 
of  the  28th  May  the  following  gentlemen  had  Imh'Ii  eleef«I 
members  of  the  Society  : — The  Rev.  E.  T.  AVilliams  and  Dr.  R.  C. 
Beebe,  of  Nanking  ; Messrs.  .\.  D.  Startseff  and  G.  Martinoff,  of 
Tientsin  : Messrs.  Chesney  Duncan  and  T.  E.  Ilallifax.  of  Corea  : 
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Messrs*.  Clamli'  A.  Rws  and  Otto  Messinp.  of  Sliangliai.  Ho  now 
IioKPhI  to  invito  Dr.  Falx'r  to  favour  them  with  xonie  account  of  liis 
|ia]M*r  on  “ Prcliistoric  China  ax  rcvcalc<l  h_v  tlic  Chincxc  Written 
(-haract<T."  The  paper  in  its  original  form  liad  la’cii  accepted 
for  piihlication  liv  the  Council  and  wonid  ajtpear  in  tlie  Society's 
Transadions  at  an  early  dati>. 

Dr.  K.  Kaiikr  then  read  extracts  from  his  paiier  on  •*  Prehistoric 
China  as  n'ceahsl  hy  the  Chinesi'  Written  Charnetcr,"  which  is  printetl 
in  ejctenno  on  p|i.  141  *<7,  of  this  volume. 

Dr.  .1.  Kokins  said  that  the  ex|iosition  hy  Dr.  Kaher  of  the 
fonnation  of  the  Chinese  characters  was  most  interesting;  and  would 
prove  useful,  it  was  to  lx‘  ho|M'd,  in  alluring  to  the  study  of  tin- 
Chinese  writings  a larger  eircle  of  students.  In  reganl  to  Dr.  KaU-r's 
chronology  he  thought  it  vi*ry  far  in  the  wrong.  Uy  assuming  the 
age  of  Chinese  writing  to  lie  no  earlier  than  ulami  800  years  la-fore 
Christ,  Dr.  PalM-r  placisl  himsidf  in  opjaisition  to  Confucius,  to 
-Mencius,  to  the  Han  dynasty  scholars,  to  the  classical  school  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  to  the  Sung  dynasty  critical  scliiwil,  and  to  the 
scholars  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  had  carried  research  much 
farther  than  it  had  been  earrii'd  before  and  in  a ]«‘rfectly  indejamdent 
manner.  Dr.  Kala-r  was  prepartnl  to  treat  the  classics  ns  legend, 
and  in  doing  so  he  was  going  against  much  valuahle  evidence.  For 
c-xample,  there  was  the  astronomical  prmif  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
first  [larts  of  the  Shu  King.  The  Pleiades  were  now  at  the  winter 
solstice  aliout  145  degrees  distant  from  the  sun.  But  in  the 
Shu  King  the  Pleiades  were  only  90  degrees  from  the  sun  at  the 
winter  stilstice.  'The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  nearly  a 
minute  a year.  Taking  it  at  fifty  seconds,  in  71  years  the  place  of 
the  Pleiades  had  movetl  a degree  ; hence  the  observation  in  the 
Shu  King  must  have  Ixhui  matle  aliout  2.108  years  before  Christ. 
.\nyone  could  make  the  addition  of  50  secomls  a year,  and  he  would 
find  it  so.  In  this  case  we  found  astronomy  in  accord  with  Chinese 
chronology,  and  we  had  InUter,  then,  accept  the  statement  of  scholars 
in  reganl  to  the  hooks  in  which  this  and  three  other  similar  ohserva- 
tions  of  stars  were  found.  Jfot  that  the  liook  was  entire  or  uninjured. 
It  consisted  of  fragments,  and  in  it  there  wen'  many  giijis.  But 
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thosp  of  an  a«fronomlcal  kind  sliowtil  timt  its  onrlior  portions 
di'siwsl  tlioir  confiilcnpo.  With  ttiis  view  tho  pontonts  of  tlie  l>ook 
n^rriHsl.  TliP  Kmia>nT  'H'an  j;uvp  liis  tlirp<‘  dauffiitprs  ns  wivps  to 
oiip  hiisliand.  tlip  Kni|jpror  Slimi.  .Siip)i  a tiling  pould  not  liavp 
liapjaMiPil  in  tlip  C’liina  of  tliP  riioiv  dynasty  or  at  any  latpr  |a>riod. 
TliP  laaik  that  pontaiiipil  it  nmst  lhprpfor<‘  hp  miiph  niorp  anpiriit. 
So  with  tliP  giaigraphipal  phaiitpr,  tlip  )’«  Kitng.  Dr.  Fala-r  said  it 
was  writtpii  in  tliP  Chow  dynasty,  lint  against  this  view  was  the 
fiiPt  that  it  liad  no  Chow  dynasty  naiiips.  Its  tpiritoriul  divisions 
wprp  the  Xitip  |imvinpps.  the  AVrii  p/ie«,  imiiips  whiph  had  givpn 
plapp  to  otliprs  in  the  tiiiips  of  tlip  Chow.  So  it  might  la'  shown  in 
n-ganl  to  tlip  IV  King,  tlip  l>ook  of  divination,  that  tin-  names  of 
five-sixths  of  its  C4  sirtions  were  older  than  the  Chow  |a-riod  and 
that  they  must  have  larti  the  a(a-ept<Hl  names  of  the  divining  symbols 
many  cvntnries  ladore  li.C.  1120,  the  time  of  Wen  Wang.  The 
pomidetion  of  the  system  of  Chinese  writing  only  alauit  thni' 
r-entnries  hefore  the  age  of  Confitcins  was  not  pa])ahle  of  la'ing 
hamionisisl  with  the  foot  that  Confueins  admired  antiipiity  and 
studied  with  groat  nwereniv  the  elassies  whiph  ho  editial.  If  they 
were  sneh  new  prodiietions.  we  should  have  found  proof  of  it  in  his 
writings.  So  with  Meneiits.  Meneins  at  the  end  of  his  work 
s|M>ke  reverentially  of  the  line  of  aneient  kings  and  sages  ending 
with  Confueins,  a hnndri'd  years  ia-fon*  himself.  They  were,  he 
says,  part«l  at  intervals  of  .oOO  years  or  more.  Van  and  Shun. 
T’ang  and  Wen,  were  his  moral  and  (Kililipal  heroes  ; and  to  his 
knowhalge  the  oldest  tif  these  livial  more  than  1,600  years  ladore 
his  own  age.  The  jiassage  was  a splendid  ending  to  a hrilliant 
liook  and  came  from  one  who  was  a professed  ex|xmnder  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  aneient  sages  and  was  jaTsonaliy  extremely  fond  of 
historj'.  Thus  Dr.  Falter  plaeeil  himself  in  dinu-t  op|iosition  not 
only  to  Confueins  hut  also  to  .Mencius.  Then  it  should  lie  remem- 
Ih'ixhI  with  what  earnestness  the  scholars  of  the  Han  dynasty  laljouretl 
to  restore  the  ancient  classics.  Could  these  able  and  Icanietl  men 
have  Imi'ii  so  far  mistaken  alauit  these  laioks  as  Dr.  FuImt's  hyjio- 
tliesis  im(ilied  ? It  was  impossible  : and  so  with  the  learned  classical 
school  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  overthrow 
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llie  results  of  their  eureful  ami  laborious  vigils.  Tlieii  cuiiie  tlie 
sehool  of  the  Sung  philosophers,  followial  al  due  interval  by  tin- 
eritii-al  sehiHjI  of  llie  present  dynasty.  Truly  it  was  a long  array  of 
authorities,  distinguisluHl  for  deep  seholarship  and  eritieal  aeumeii. 
to  whose  views  and  wide  knowletlge  this  tln'ory  of  the  late  origin  of 
Chinese  writing  is  opposed.  The  eritieal  sehool  of  the  present 
dynasty,  beginning  with  the  seventeenth  eeiitury  and  still  tiuitrishing, 
was  s|)eeially  worthy  of  respeet.  The  •‘Hell  and  V'ase”  sehool  of 
ivseartli  liegan  its  eareer  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  At  present  there 
were  alamt  fifty  va.ses  in  the  ini[a‘rial  eolleetioti  inarketl  in  books  as 
of  the  Shang  dytuisty  ; and  in  the  inseriptions  on  the.se  vases  tlierc! 
were  many  eharacters  which  were  written  phonetically,  so  that  the 
phonetic  primiple  nmst  have  U'en  adopted  several  eeiitnries  before 
n.C.  J120.  Lastly,  to  aceoimt  for  the  orderly  development,  of  the 
language  sinet!  the  first  |K>etry  was  written,  they  nei-ded  the  whole 
of  the  extent  of  the  Chinese  historieal  ehronology,  and  could  not 
do  with  less.  A single  tone  took  aliout  a thousand  or  fifteen 
humlred  years  to  grow  u|>  into  aeeeptid  use.  This  natural  law 
would  find  its  seoiK!  for  action  tiiucIi  tiai  crani|H'd  and  eonfiniHl 
within  tin*  restrictitig  limits  of  l»r.  Kalier’s  new  hypothesis.  Ke- 
cognising  the  utility  of  Dr.  Fala-r's  analysis  of  the  eharacters  and 
his  study  of  their  construction,  his  ehronology  of  tlieir  origin  neisled 
to  Ik-  firmly  rejected,  although  he  hud  sup|Kirted  his  views  with  so 
much  leurtiiiig,  so  much  Chinese  reading,  and  so  much  ktiowledge 
of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Wn.t,i.VJisox.  who  said  he  agreed  with  Dr.  iidkins  on  the 
subjetu  of  ehronology,  and  who  i)Ut  a number  of  questions  to 
I )r.  Kalw-r  on  laiints  raiseil.  mentioned  that  3,000  years  la-fore  Christ 
the  Akkads,  whosi-  writing  hud  only  lately  la-i-n  ileci|)heri-d,  had 
liltraries  of  two  kinds — clay  bricks  and  papyri — and  hymns  to  their 
gods. 

Mr.  KiNiis.uii.i.  said  that  were  he  to  diflfer  from  the  writer  of  the 
jai|K-r  it  would  not  la-,  as  the  last  speaker,  on  the  score  of  his 
having  jajstdutial  the  introduction  of  writing  into  China,  llather, 
he  thought,  that  he  had  assigned  t<aj  curly  a date  for  the  use  of  the 
written  character  as  a means  of  disseminating  literatitrc.  There  was 
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(•vidoiitr.  and  wry  strong  rvidonw  too,  that  i-\fn  so  lute  us  tlic  liiiu' 
of  Confittius  tile  written  eliaraeters  were  not  so  far  develoia-d  as  to  be 
uvailal'le  for  expressing  tliouglit  and  language  generally.  There 
was  nothing  uniqiii!  in  the  s|w‘efuele  of  a nation  advuneing  to  a high 
level  of  eivilisation  without  the  (Hissession  of  a writtoi  literature  : 
the  ease  of  India.  situate<l  neuivr  to  Kumih'  and  the  West  was  a ease 
in  jatint.  The  Itig  N'eslu  was  on  good  grounds  assigned  an  antiquity 
of  alajut  fifteen  hundretl  years  Itefon'  Christ,  yet  it  was  not  till  the 
siteeessors  of  Alexamh’r  o|iened  a iiath  for  Western  eirilisatiun  that 
writing  was  inirfslueetl  into  India.  The  aneient  Sanscrit  literature 
was  during  all  that  periial  handetl  down  hy  oral  tradition,  and  not 
only  the  Vedas  themselves  hut.  extraorilinar)-  to  relate,  a mass  of 
ex|)lanatiuns  and  eonimeiits  exceeding  in  size  the  origintd.  Again, 
on  the  landing  of  the  Spauianls  in  t.'entral  America,  they  found  an 
advanced  civilisation  co-existing  with  an  entire  absence  of  writing  : 
qiiipos  did  inilml  exist  and  were  itsisl  for  keeping  tallies  and  as 
remembrancers  of  the  great  events  of  history,  but  the  idea  of  their 
re|iresenting  language  had  never  dawiiisl  on  the  iuhuhitants  of  those 
countries.  .Mencius,  who  had  been  ap|a'uk‘il  to  on  the  other  side 
and  whose  authority  they  would  scarcely  doubt,  was  very  explicit 
on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  China.  “ M'heii  the  traces  of  the 
royal  |M)wer  of  Chow  were  extinguished,  the  art  of  ballad-making  was 
forgotten  and  annuls  came  into  vogue,”  he  tells  us  (IV.  2.  XXI I ). 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  jK-riod  of  the  destruction  of  the  cajiital  by 
the  Turks  («>.  1!.C.  770)  marks  the  close  of  the  ballad  era.  It 
s<smis  difficult  for  us,  brought  up  amidst  the  surroimdings  of  a 
literature  some  two  thousand  live  hundred  years  old,  to  realise  the 
condition  of  a ja-ople  well  advanced  in  eivilisation  without  the  aid  of 
letters,  yet  we  have  only  to  hmk  back  along  the  current  of  our  own 
history  to  fiial  that  hut  for  external  eircunistances  we  might  have 
lieen  in  similar  case.  Tin*  old  liallads  sung  hy  the  bards  at  the  court 
of  the  Welsh  jirinces  were  the  exact  analogue  of  the  ballads  of  the 
A'At  A'tHg,  and  so  late  ns  B.C.  o41  we  find  (Shi  King  XXXI)  the 
King  of  Wu  setiding  his  brother  Kiclia  to  the  capital  of  Lu  to  hear 
and  sec  their  representation,  a work  of  eoniplete  supererogation  did 
the  ballads,  as  we  arc  gravely  told,  exist  in  writing  at  the  time. 
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Again,  in  li.C.  52‘J  wi*  find  tlir  assistant  rvi'oriii’r  of  C'luiw  [iniisi'd 
for  ids  |irofiiiind  lcno«lcdgi‘  in  imdiTslanding  tlic  throe  fun,  five  hen. 
oiglit  uoh  and  nine  Ho,  how  over,  fails  wlioii  ho  is  askoil  about 

the  K‘i  k/iuv.  " If  ho  diR'sn't  know  this,"  is  tlio  remark,  “ how  should 
ho  know  aimhing  more  distant  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  C'nn- 
fnoiits  wo  find  no  mention  of  writing  and  reading.  Tnto.  Dr.  Doggo, 
by  one  of  those  strange  instanoos  of  mistranslation  whioh  are  the 
soandal  of  sinologues,  makes  Coufueius  ask  his  sou,  Have  yon  read 
the  Odes  .'"but  the  word  ri'iiderisl  "read"  is  “lisio” — to  learn  by 
heart.  The  Siln  )’«  laairs  internal  evidence  that  it  was  not  eoinposed 
till  long  after  the  time  of  the  sage,  probably  some  three  generations, 
for  in  Meneius  and  his  eonteiu|Hiraries  we  find  unmistakable  idlusioiis 
to  writing  and  reading,  while  not  a single  mention  is  made  of  either 
in  the  works  attribiitetl  to  (,'onfueius.  When,  therefori',  he  tells  us 
t’oufueius  was  afraid  when  he  had  made  the  Ch’un-t’fiu,  we  find 
him  using  the  same  word  " make " which  is  applietl  to  eoni|>osing  a 
ballad.  What  Confueius  really  did  make,  and  the  result  of  which 
he  fearesl.  is  hardly  to  lie  eonsideriHl  as  what  we  recognise  as  the 
text  of  what  is  now  called  the  Ch‘uii-t‘iiiu,  hut  then  were  lectures 
delivered  to  his  diseijiles,  which  afterwards,  written  down  in  the  time 
of  Ins  grandson,  lafame  known  as  tin-  I'eu-rhwan  or  "Assisting 
Narrative  ” erroneously  rendereil  as  Tso's  narrative,  for  whose 
ctuniHisition  a s[Kfial  sage,  Tso  King-ming,  has  Ihsmi  inveiifetl  by 
the  myth-makers.  The  Ch'un-t'niu  itself  was  doubtless  in  existence 
in  Confucius’  time,  bitt  its  structure  shows  that  it  was  at  la'st  but  a 
Hide  ilescription  of  writing.  I'Aen  as  now  printed,  with  its  necessary 
particles  supplied,  it  contains  scunvly  one  thousand  charaeters  ; 
iti  its  original  state  it  must  have  eoutainetl  much  fewer,  and  was 
pnibably  not  mueh  atlvaneed  beyond  the  stage  of  qitipos.  It  was 
not  history,  but  merely  the  pegs  on  whieh  history  could  be  hung,  and 
to  enable  it  to  l)e  of  any  service  the  court  «hh  handl'd  down  orally 
from  one  to  another  the  tnidition  of  the  events.  This  was  the  work 
of  Confucius,  and  as  soon  as  the  art  of  writing  was  sutticiently 
advanced  to  enable  language  to  la-  jiortrayeil  it  resulted  in  the 
prvsetit  Tso-chwan.  He  had  himself  paid  much  attention  to  the 
early  literature  of  China  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  Dr.  Faber’s 
liaper  ; he  had  taken  up  the  subject  with  no  foregone  conclusion,  and 
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till'  n'.'ult  wu.s  lliiit  lie  liuil  lo  disfuril  the  geniiiiieue.^s  of  iimcli  of  the 
so-culled  early  literature.  Allusion  had  liecii  made  to  the  Shu  King, 
and  he  must  express  surprise  that  Cliiitese  students  had  la’en  unable 
lo  recognise  the  coiu|)osite  charactiT  of  the  work  as  handiHl  down. 
The  earlier  portions  of  the  Shu  more  esjieeially  are  of  this  descri|>- 
lion,  and  consist  of  rude  rhymes,  generidly  of  four  characters, 
embedded  in  a crust  of  later  verliiagir  which  is  frequently  little  better 
than  a inu-ss  of  rubbish.  The  most  trustworthy  of  the  aneient 
works,  the  so-called  Hook  of  Odes,  really  the  ballads  of  the  Chows, 
was.  he  was  sorry  to  notice,  but  little  understood  by  Chinese 
students,  but  a careful  study  could  not  fail  to  correct  many  of  the 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Of  similar  construction  to  the 
Shu  was  the  Yih  King,  a copy  of  which  In-  had  brought  with  him. 
If  the  cabidistic  accretions  were  removetl  from  the  text  they  would 
find  left  iK'hind  what  were  probably  meant,  to  rejirescnt  rude  versiclcs, 
and  some  of  these  he  had  iranslatitl  and  gave  a s|iecinien.  The 
so-called  early  history  of  China,  as  the  early  history  of  many  of  the 
other  nations  of  antitpiity.  began  in  mjth  and  ended  in  legend. 
Besides  this  there  was  a va.sl  amount  of  |iure  invention.  They  had 
heard  quoted  the  pretendetl  bases  of  the  Shang  tlynasty,  and  his 
hearers  would  no  doubt  U'  suriirised  to  learn  that  the  28  so-called 
Kings  of  that  line  were  simply  an  old  rendering  of  the  twenty-eight 
mansions  of  the  lunar  zodiac.  They  would  find  these  constellations 
appearing  in  ancient  I’ersian  in  the  Hundahesh,  in  India  in  the 
Surya  Siddhartu,  and  in  old  Chinese  in  the  ordinary  received  twenty- 
eight  Suh.  Wlienee  the  names  preservial  in  the  Kinge  came  he 
was  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  say,  but  their  relations  were 
apparently  with  the  West,  and  the  lists  of  the  sovereigns  boro  internal 
evidence  of  having  ticen  evolved  in  the  Han  dynasty.  It  was 
iloubtless  comfortable  to  some  minds  to  rt'ceive  this  mass  of  verbiage 
and  rubbish  as  representing  an  ancient  literature,  and  he  envied 
Drs.  Edkins  and  Williamson  the  frame  of  mind  which  led  them  to 
accept  it  because  it  was  more  agreeable  to  do  so  than  to  seek  decia-r 
for  the  truth.  Unfortunately,  with  the  writer  of  the  paper,  he  was 
unable  to  bring  his  mind  to  tliis  compliant  state,  and  was  glad  in 
the  interests  of  scientific  truth  that  Dr.  Faber  had  been  bold  enough 
to  cast  to  one  side  the  fetters  of  an  unwholesome  tradition. 
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Dr.  F.tnER  waniily  ihnnkotl  all  tin-  spankers  for  tlieir  interest  in 
his  pa]a-r.  wliieli  had  tiiovtal  thetn  to  e.vpress  their  opinions  on  the 
snbjwt.  He  tpiite  n^rei-d  with  Dr.  Kdkin.s  tlmt  Chinese  authors 
shoiihl  lie  treatinl  witli  n‘SfH*et  and  tlnit  tlieir  views  should  rt'oeive 
ean'fiil  eonsiderntion.  Chinese  niitliors,  however,  wen-  not  so  nn- 
aniinons  a.s  Dr.  Kdkins'  assertions  implied.  The  prineipal  dates  in 
his  hannre  wen‘  taken  from  the  la'st  Chine.se  authorities.  Neither 
Confneins  nor  Meneins,  to  whose  authority  appieal  had  lasm  made, 
furnisluxl  any  dirwt  evidence  in  reganl  to  the  nice  of  Chinese  ivriting. 
Dr.  Kdkins  sisuuwi  even  to  have  forgotten  the  famous  saying  of 
Mencius.  " Hetter  no  Shn  Kinfi,  than  to  placi'  entire  confiileius-  in  it!” 
Whether  till-  estahlished  Chinese  chronology  was  true  or  false  did  not 
at  ail  affect  the  line  of  his  argument.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  who  had 
given  much  careful  study  to  Chinese  antiquity,  had  already  satisfac- 
torily answereil  that  [Hiint,  He  might,  however,  he  [lemiitted  to 
remiiitl  Dr.  Kdkins  that  even  on  chronology  (,'hitie.se  authors  do  not 
agree.  There  was,  for  cxatu|ile,  a difference  of  more  than  200  years 
lietwtsui  the  resjiective  chronologies  of  the  S:  Ki  and  of  the  Han 
liooks.  W.  K.  .Mayers  (C/iinw  Header's  Manual,  p.  36G  Note) 
says: — "Numerous  dissimilar  schetnes  of  chronology  have  la-en  pro- 
[lounded  hy  historical  compilers,  whose  mutually  antagonistic  views 
sufficiently  attest  the  unreality  of  the  date  for  their  sjieculations.” 
There  were  almost  no  chronological  data  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Shu  King.  Chrrmology  was  still  uncertain  itt  the  earlier  time  of  the 
Chow  dynasty : not  even  the  chronology  of  the  state  of  Lu,  the 
native  country  of  Confitcius,  could  la'  detertuiiUHl  la>yond  the  beginning 
of  the  "Spring-Autumn’'  -Vniials,  722  B.C.  S/.i'-ma  Kwang,  A.D. 
1009-1086.  got  the  crialit  of  fixing  the  standanl  chronology;  but 
he  woiihl  call  the  attention  of  students  to  Choo  He's  account  of  the 
matter.  He  fold  them  : — '‘When  Kwang  first  made  a chronological 
scheme,  his  earliest  date  was  the  1st  year  of  Wei-lee  (B.C.  424). 
Aftcnvards  he  extended  his  dates  to  the  time  of  Kutig  and  Ho 
(B.C.  840).  After  this,  again,  he  made  his  ‘ Examination  of 
Antiquity,’  la-ginning  with  the  (leriod  of  ‘highest  antiquity,’  but  he 
could  give  no  dates  of  years  earlier  than  the  time  of  Kung  and  Ho. 
It  was  Shaon  K‘ang-tsie  (.\.D.  101 1-1077)  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
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writers  of  the  Snufc  itcriod.  who  constmcUHl  an  nriilimethul  system 
and  used  liistorv  to  |iasti‘  it  up.  and  who  jmsheil  his  (’alcnlations 
up  to  the  1st  year  of  Yao." — (Dr.  IjOfstfe,  III  a.  pajje  S.'l.  Note.') 
Thomas  Fergiisson,  in  Ids  Chinese  Heoearrhef,  has  done  a j'ri'nt 
service  to  Chinese  students  hy  lirinj;inK  together  into  one  volume  the 
results  of  all  that  has  Ikm-ii  written  on  Chinese  chronology  and  cycles. 
After  268  pages  of  e.xamination  of  evidence  his  verdict  is:  "The 
chronology  of  the  Chinese  can  therefore  only  1m'  eonsidentl  as  an 
elaborate Jirtitinun  contrivance,  to  put  in  narrative  and  historical  onh'r 
the  traditions  that  have  filtered  through  the  outskirts  of  ancient 
civilisi-d  Central  .\sia.  towards  Chitiastati : where  at  difl'eretit  periods, 
outcasts  atid  adventunius  military  chiefs,  atid  even  colonies,  have 
found  a dwelling-placi-,  and  have  brought  thither  with  them  the 
tnulitions  of  their  fortuer  hotues,  which  graditally  thi'ir  desnmdants 
have  ituaginiHl  were  those  of  atice^tors.  who  had  lived  all  the  time  of 
those  traditiotis  in  (,'hina ; and  thus  they  appropriateil  them  for  their 
uwti  glorification  atid  that  of  their  ailoptisl  laiuntry."  Mr.  Fergusson 
makes  a very  im)H>rtant  remark  on  p.  3 of  his  work  : — “It  is  panly 
liccause  the  atmals  of  those  miibmbtislly  ancient  nations  (Egypt. 
Ilabvlonia,  .Vssyria,  etc.,)  makf  no  mention  of  a laia'val  etnpire  of 
Chinn,  that  a reasonable  doubt  is  suggestisl  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
chnmology  on  which  the  antiquity  of  that  eiu|>iD-  is  foundisl : for  had 
Chinn  la-eii  iti  those  limes  the  seat  of  science  and  civilisation,  and  of 
the  extent  and  ]K)Wer  which  are  attributisl  to  it,  China  would  have 
had  such  a remarkable  |irominetKi-  in  the  social  wurld  that  it  could 
not  have  Ikh'Ii  itnnoliml  or  unri'conliKl.  It  is  this  absence  of  any 
mention  of  Chitia  frotu  the  reconls  of  ktiown  atieieiit  nations  that 
even  justifies  a refusal  to  rweive  any  part  of  its  ancient  history  except 
with  hesitation,  and  that  also  necessitates  a most  ciirefitl  itivestigatioti 
as  to  its  tnith."  Dr.  Edkins  referrisi  to  the  marriage  of  Van's  two 
daughters  to  .Shun  as  not  iti  accordance  with  Utter  Confitcian 
morals.  If  not  a myth,  this  story,  however,  comparetl  favourably 
with  stories  relatitl  in  the  Tm-rhuen.  almut  the  time  of  Confucius, 
and  not  at  all  in  acconlamv  with  the  moral  standanl  of  the 
Confitcian  classics.  That  giaigraphical  names  were  commonly  older 
than  any  la>oks  which  mention  them,  should  not  need  mentioning. 
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Dr.  Eclkin-s  inon-oviT.  Ii>  Imvi*  furf^ottcn  that  tho  division  of 

China  into  nino  proviniTs  was  asrrilMsI  to  Clinon  Hfi.  alanit  300  yoars 
ladon'  Yii,  tho  natnos  of  nliioli  woiv  tlio  sanio  as  thoso  of  Yu. 
( Loirtto,  III  a 94.)  Tho  Km]a>ror  Shun,  on  tho  other  hand, 
is  said  to  have  institntiHl  the  division  of  the  ompiri'  into  12  provinoos. 
(Lo;(go,  p.  38.)  .Vs  Yh  was  oo-rok;ont  with  Shun,  wo  fiml  tho  two 
divisions  of  tho  oinpiro.  of  whioh  Yii's  was  n-jjanlisl  as  tin-  oarlior  ami 
Shim's  tho  later,  very  iinprolmhlo.  [See  tho  ohaptor  on  tho  Chmi< 
Li,  p.  202.]  What  tho  speaker  had  said  as  to  ^iHi^ragihioal  natnos 
applioil  also  to  tho  anoiont  imnios  of  tho  diatrranis  of  tho  )V  AVnc/.  Ho 
had  no  ohjootion  to  >iamei>,  oidy  to  their  writinjf.  Phonotio  writing, 
ho  niaititainiHl.  was  not  older  than  ]2o<l  H.C..  jinihahly  800  15. C. 
Ho  iH-jrgial  a oarvfnl  oonsidoration  of  tho  statistioal  lahlo  of  written 
oharaotors  iti  tho  pa|a'r.  Dr.  Edkiiis'  a|>parontly  stroiiffosl  ar^rnniont 
was  taken  from  astronomy.  “In  tho  Shu  King  the  Pleiades  woiv 
only  90  do^roos  from  tho  snn  at  tho  winter  solstiir."  Dr.  Hdkins 
did  not  state  that  the  stars  montiotiml  for  the  snmmor  solstioo  and 
tho.so  for  tho  two  equinoxes  rnuld  not  he  nren  at  tho  time  in  China. 
(Chalmers  in  Lofftro  III  a.  Prof.  92.)  Dr.  Kdkins'  assertion 
was  in  din-ot  op|aisition  to  Dr.  Chalniors'  statoniont.  who  says  : — 
"Nodonht  there  was  a tradition  to  this  olToi-t  at  the  time  when  tho 
Shu  King  was  oompih*d.  for  tho  author,  knowing  nothin, of  tho 
pri'oossion  of  tho  otptinoxos.  oonid  tiot  have  mljnstisl  them  to  tho  time 
of  whioh  ho  was  writing.  His  • oxamitiation  of  antiquity'  (first 
sontonoo  of  Canon  of  Yao)  was  so  far  aoourato,  althonsth  tho  details 
of  his  narrative  may  and  oven  mioit  !«•  mythioal.  Kvon  Yao  himself 
may  !»•  so  . . . . Tho  value  of  tho  astronomioal  part  of  tho 

Canon  of  Yao,  as  a ootifinnation  of  tho  ri'ooivisl  ohronolo^y,  has  Iwn 
mnoh  ovomitod.  .Vooonling  to  tho  obvious  interpretation  of  the  text. 
Yao  had  rearon  to  ox|Mi-t  tho  stars  ho  montiomsl  to  ln'  in  tho 
ispiinootial  and  solstitial  oolinvs.  15m  what  his  reason  was  wo  are 
loft  to  eon jiTt lire.  It  might  la-  |HTsonal  observation  : or  it  might  bo 
tradition  from  his  groat  grandfather,  or  from  Noah  himself.”  Tims, 
if  Dr.  Kdkins  wislnsl  his  assertion  to  !«■  of  any  value,  ho  should  first 
have  shown  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  wrong.  Dr.  Cl.  Sohlogol  published 
in  187h  a lorgo  volume  of  927  pages  and  atlas,  Uranogrnphie 
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Clihtoiff.  This  Icnriiisi  niniuir  found  Chinos<>  {‘liTOnologv  to  ho  far  in 
tile  wrong,  and  ciilonliiltsl.  from  tlio  nstrononiical  data  of  the  Shu 
King,  llio  yinr  in  ((iiostion  al  17.827  H.C.,  or.  a<-oonling  to  anothor 
oalonlalion  liy  tho  sanio  aiitlior,  al  16,916  li.C.  Tlio  diffonmco  of 
900  yoars  is,  of  omirso.  triHing  in  ooiiiimrison  witli  that  of  Dr.  Edkins’ 
|H‘rsistonlly  dofoiidi-d  clironology,  wliioh  umomils  to  aliont  15.01  lO yoars  ! 
Thoy  might  roa><)nalily  ox[HH-t  that  Dr.  Kdkins  wonld  first  sottlo 
aooomils  with  othor  astronomioal  sinolognos  ladoro,  on  such  liasis. 
)iro|iosing  anollior  " firm  ri'jwtion  ” of  a \ iow  has<Hl  on  firmor  ground. 
Tho  asirrinomioal  statiuiionts  in  tho  Shn  King  wori'  too  vagiio  to  U* 
of  any  soiontifio  valiio.  Not  a singlo  star  was  montiomal,  lint  a 
wliolo  oonstolhition.  Dr.  Chalmors  ( l,oggo,  111  a,  Dref.  95)  says: — 
••  Tho  angular  vnlno  of  tho  28  mansions  varios  from  1‘*  to  80®,  and 
modom  laioks  dilfor  matorially  foim  tho  oldor  onos  us  to  tho 
dimonsions  of  each.''  Xothing  was  said  as  to  whothor  it  stooil  at 
tho  horizon  or  at  tho  oniminating  |K>int,  nothing  whothor  in  tho 
ovoning,  ai  midnight  or  at  dawn.  Dr.  Edkins  simply  pn-stitiutl 
that  tho  Cliinoso,  4,000  yoars  ago,  woro  ahio  to  dolormino,  to  a 
niinnto,  tho  onimination  of  a oonstollation  hy  nioro  oyosight,  for  no 
instrnmont  was  montionod.  Dr.  Edkins  fnrtlior  ]in>snm«l  that  thoy 
conld  dolormino  tho  oxaot  timo  of  six  oVlook,  Van  hinisolf  thought 
it  iK'ttor  to  vorify  his  slar-ohsorvations  hy  "tho  longth  of  tho  day," 
"tho  movomoiils  of  tho  |a>oplo"  and  “tho  oondition  of  birds  and 
boasts."  Knrthor.  Van  sont  his  four  olKoors  in  four  diri“otions  ; 
uoconlitig  to  somo  oommontarios.  to  tho  four  oxiromo  liordors  of  tho 
thon  known  Chinoso  ]>rovims>s.  Thoir  rojairts  oonld  thon  not  havo 
rouchoil  tho  oni|a-Mr  until  aflor  a |H>riod  of  sovorul  months.  All 
thoso  dotails  )Hiintod  to  traditions  ontsido  of  Chinn,  wliioh  wore  nevor 
nndorstoiHl  hy  tho  Chinoso.  Dr.  Edkins  piokod  out  only  ono  faot 
and  Httisl  that  to  his  )itir])Oso.  Thoy  miglit  la*  sure  that  on  such 
ground  no  scholar  would  agria*  with  Dr.  Edkins  and  "firmly  reject  " 
the  solid  and  oun'fni  argimionts  of  this  pn|H*r. 

Dr.  d.tMiKsox  said  that  ho  had  felt  it  a groat  |irivil(*go  when  a few 
mitintos  la‘foro  ho  had  ris'oivial  a note  from  tho  Honorary  Soorotury, 
asking  him  to  propose  a vole  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Fahor  for  the  interest- 
ing and  vnlnahlo  paper  they  had  just  listeiuHl  to — a pap'r,  ho  had  no 
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lir^itulioii  in  ?<aviiig,  wliicli  would  prove  tlie  most  im|Mirliml  tliiii 
had  ever  ajij>eared  in  tlie  Translations  of  the  Society.  Those  who 
had  once  la-en  or  ww  still  students  of  histoiy  knew  by  sad  ex- 
|M-rienee  that  all  histoiy  vohititarily  eonslntetetl  was  liable  to  lie 
defomietl  by  falsehtKid  : and  without  any  unjustifiable  atiiount  of  the 
soeptieistii  whieh  had  la‘en  deiiotitieiHl  by  I )r.  Edkins.  it  might  la- 
said  that  no  record  so  fonnetl.  no  matter  how  saeri-d  or  niommiental, 
was  worthy  of  implicit  cretlence.  Uitt  here  the  history,  itneonsciously 
inscrila-d  on  the  langtnige  itself,  was  neeessarily  and  infallibly  true. 
There  would  needs  la-  dift’erences  in  the  interi>retation  of  it,  but 
when-ai-,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  history,  false  inteqiretations  of  false 
reconls  led  us  into  a geometrical  progression  of  error,  we  had,  on  the 
grottnd  which  Dr.  Fata-r  had  broken,  only  to  make  sure  of  ottr 
interpretation  by  careful  analysis  in  order  to  arrive  at  eerlnin  truth 
regarding  the  jH-riials  eorres|a>nding  to  the  documents.  The  case 
was  strictly  atialogous  to  that  of  the  past  history  of  our  glola- 
litiiograjihed  on  the  eternal  rewks,  where  the  animals  and  plants 
of  ages  long  gone  by  had  left  indelible  impn-ssions  which  hud  only 
in  coinimratively  recent  times  found  their  interpn-tation.  Over  these, 
countless  generations  of  our  predecessors  had  walked  all  heedless  of 
the  treasure  beneath  their  fwl.  It  was  a like  treasure  that  Dr. 
FaU-r  had  brought  to  light,  and  he  (the  sia-aker)  was  confidetit  that 
he  exitressed  the  feeling  of  all  who  had  heard  Dr.  FuK-r's  ex|K)sition, 
when  he  pro|K)sed  a hearty  and  ap))reeiative  vole  of  thunks  to  the 
lecturer  for  doing  for  Chinese  what  Max  Miiller  and  other  eminent 
scholars  had  di>ne  for  tin-  primitive  .Vryun  language. 

Tin-  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  ucclamation.  and  the  meeting 
tenninuted  with  the  usual  eomplitnent  to  the  Chairman. 


CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE. 
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To  iiiiilor'taiul  the  arcliitccturi'  of  a ooiiiurv  it  nocessarv 
Ui  liavo  >oiiic  kiiowU'ilof  of  ailtiquitv.  All  aroliik'ctiin-  rests 
ii|M>n  the  pa-^t  ami  einlKalie'  tli(‘  ideas  of  the  men  of  earlier 
eeiier.itions.  If,  for  exam|ile.  we  a|>|iroa<-li  a (Jothie  cathedral, 
weohx'i've  it  may  have  on  the  oiit'ide  rows  of  statues  sctll|ittired 
on  the  front,  rejiivsentinf;  the  |iro|ihets  and  a|K)stles  of 
s!-ri|itnre.  They  are  intended  to  shew  that  the  t 'hristian 
ri'li;;ion.  for  the  conduct  of  the  woivliip  of  which  this  splendiil 
chiir.-h  was  hnilt.  was  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  men 
whose  'tatnes  we  see.  If  they  arc  in  rows,  as  in  ^Vclls 
I 'atheilnd.  there  i-  an  iilea  Uirrowed  from  (ireek  art,  which 
loved  to  rejirescnt  liattlc'.  reli^jions  |>rocessi<ms,  evnmastic 
<-ontests,  fea-t'.  marriaoi's  and  court  |)aocants  in  this  wav. 
F-ait<Tine  we  pass  tin-  font,  which  reminds  ns  that  haptisin 
admits  a man  to  the  < hristian  asM-mhly.  The  thought  then 
(xamrs  that  the  door  of  the  huildin;'  is  the  jjate  of  admission 
to  the  conerefration.  and  that  tlu>  Imildine  is  symholical  in 
all  its  jirincipal  features.  In  the  nave  wettpied  hy  the 
ass<Mnbly  of  worsliip|M,“rs,  the  conoreoation,  which  is  ctitcred 
hy  liaptisin.  is  symlKilized.  The  aisles  may  [lossihly  l>e 
separately  assifrneil  to  men  and  to  women,  hut  are  the  parts  of 
thc>  one  church.  The  mysteries  and  highest  truths  of  the 
( ‘hristian  faith  arc  svinholized  hy  other  chief  features  of 
(folhic  archit<‘cturc.  The  whole  has  an  ailaplation  to  inqire-- 
hoth  the  cultivated  and  the  ienorant.  Aivhitecture  in  such 
a case  lias  an  effect  of  the  most  striking  kind  on  minds 
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endowed  witli  ;{eiiius.  !>o  it  was  witli  .Milton.  wliO'e  lainiliar 
words  1 sliall  l)e  (lardoned  lor  nsine  liere  as  a nolde 
introdneiion  to  in_v  sulijeet  : — 

Hut  let  my  due-  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  cloysterr: 

Ami  love  the  hijrh-emhuweil  roof, 

With  antick  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  riohly  dijitht. 
rm>tiiiii;  a dim  religious  li^ht  ; 

Hut  the  poet  wished  to  dc'eriU'  the  elVeel  of  ninsie  as  well 
as  of  arehiteeture  on  the  worshipper,  anil  he  adds  ; — 

There  let  the  ijealin^  urfraii  blow, 

To  the  full-voie’il  quire  below, 

111  serviee  liih'li,  and  aiitlicms  elear. 

,\s  may  with  sweetness,  tliruuoli  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

.\iid  bring  all  lieaveii  before  mine  eyes. 

(Jothie  arehiteeture  is  a nnuliinn  for  relioions  impression, 
anil  its  parts  are  adapted  for  the  eondiiet  of  Christian 
worship.  I’rovision  is  made  for  the  reader,  the  jireaelier, 
and  the  imtsieal  features  of  the  serviee.  The  hiffh  arehes 
of  fiithedrals  are  not  only  intended  to  syniholize  eelestial 
aspiration,  hut  also  to  allow  of  deep  impression  Udno  made 
on  the  audienee  hy  full  and  reverheratinj;  waves  of  sound. 


1. — Ct..vssic.u.  Ciii.sK.si-:  .\hchitkcit  UK. 


It  may  la-  a.»ked,  if  sueh  1k‘  the  aim  of  Gothie  arehiteeture 
iind  its  sneeessful  result,  what  is  the  aim  of  Chinese  arehiti-e- 
tnri',  and  is  it  effective  within  its  own  sjihere,  only  having 
regard  to  its  original  ideas  ? 

First,  1 remark  that  in  elassieal  Chinese  arehiteeture 
/.<  no  diitim-tiou  of  an  emieiitiat  kind  heltrnen  xarml  and 
necular  buildinys.  The  farther  we  go  back  the  more  elear 
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<loi‘s  it  !\p]i(>nr  that  the  palace  was  a temple  and  the  t(‘ni])lo 
was  a [uilace.  Tliis  same  eireumstanci*  in  the  areliiteoture 
of  the  Assyrians  struck  Lavaiu>  anil  other  students  of 
Assyrian  anti(|iiities.  The  same  fact  ap|s>ars  in  the  old 
t 'hine-e  records.  AVe  are  told  in  one  of  the  first  chapters 
of  Mencius  that  Ch'i  Siiien  A\'an<;,  Kin};  of  the  ( 'Iri  country, 
asked  him  if  lie  should  order  the  Miue  talif;  in  his  territory 
to  he  destroved,  as  manv  jiersons  advised  him  to  do.  Mencius 
said.  No  : it  was  the  hall  for  the  eni|K‘ror  to  announce 
correct  |>nucip!es  of  Government  in  the  assemhlies  of  the 
liarons.  If  vou  wish  to  act  as  a kinfi  oueht.  and  pnictise 
the  duties  of  a wise  ruler,  do  not  destroy  it.  This  was  his 
advice.  The  em|«*rors  formerly  came,  when  they  visited 
Tai  shall,  to  hold  here  a Great  feudal  assemhly,  to  sacrifice 
to  ancestoi*s,  to  sacrifici'  to  heaven  and  to  n'side  in  it  thiuu- 
sidves  duriiiG  their  stay.  This,  we  |Kirtly  learn  from  Panku, 
who  relates  that  Han  wu  ti,  on  visitiiiG  Tai  shan,  found  there 
the  foundations  only  of  the  Ming  tang  of  the  ( 'heu  dynasty. 
The  time  would  he  alMint  R.C.  120.  The  altar  and  the  hall 
were  gone  at  that  time.  ( 'heii  kung,  the  great  sage,  sacrificed 
to  his  dfH’eased  father,  AVen  wang,  in  the  Ming  tang  of  the 
Iin|a>rial  residence,  placing  his  tablet  in  a suhordinate  position 
at  the  time  of  sacrificing  to  Shang  ti.  This  was  to  confer 
the  greatest  possible  honour  u|»on  his  deceas<-d  father.  In  the 
.Ming  tang  there  was  woi'ship  offered  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
also  an  altar  for  burnt  sacrifice,  in  which  case  the  victim  was 
laid  on  wiKid  and  burnt.  AVhen  the  covenant  was  made 
lK‘twe«*u  sovereign  and  feudal  barons  the  em|K'ror  sat  on  a 
throne  nine  feet  high  during  the  Chen  dvnastv,  three  fw't 
high  in  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  one  foot  high  in  the  Hia. 
The  throne  was  a dais,  and  the  emperor  sat  on  it  cross-legged. 
The  cDiuinentator  on  the  C/ioir-lP,  from  whom  1 learn  these 
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paHioiiliirs  adds  tliat  when  the  covenant  liad  lM«en  detennine<l 
on,  tlie  fact  was  annonneed  to  tlie  lirieht  spirits,  and  then>fore 
the  hall  was  called  the  ” I5ri<;ht  Hall."  which  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Mine  tanjf.  We  fiather  tVoin  this,  hy  the  wav. 
the  tnu“  exjilanation  of  the  eotninon  jdtnise  " Slum  mini;," — 
spirits  and  hrijrlit  ititellioenees.  This  phrase  is  much  used  in 
modern  Chines)-  for  wors|iip|K-)l  heinos  who  an-  h)-lieved  to 
come  and  thron"  round  the  '|«)ts  whi-re  sacritio-s  at-)-  ott’ereil 
atnl  jirostrations  ma)le.  They  also  s;-rutinize  and  rewaril  or 
pittiish  th)-  actions  of  mankind. 

2. — In  I Ilf  mitflriiillnii  nj  llif  iliirifiit  /MtliiiTg  of  thf  ( lihiriu- 
fiii/ifrorn  thfff  Wfiv  throf  ohjffli  hfjil  in  r/e/e.  Th<*v  W(-re  lor 
reli;;iotts  ]mr|K)s<‘s,  for  li-ndiil  anilieiu-i-s  anil  i-onsultations.  and 
thev  iiK-hided  private  apartments  for  th<-  em|x-ror.  The 
fetidal  com|«cts  needed  to  hi-  (-ontirnn-d  hy  t-)-li;;ion.  Tla- 
)-m[M-ror  was  i-hief  sacrifici-r,  and  thi-re  nevi-r  was  in  China 
any  notion  of  loi-al  sanctity  in  Imildinos.  All  the  n-verence 
attJichi-d  to  a |Kila<-(-  is  on  iio-oitnt  of  thi-  )-m]M-ror.  thi- 
hrother  of  the  sini  and  moon,  iind  his  iincestors. 

It  la-i-ami-  convenii-nt,  whi-n  thi-  sov)-r)-i<;n  was  at  hmiK-  in 
his  capital,  for  the  worship  to  he  |H-rformed  at  spots  removc-d 
from  flu-  palm-)-,  hut  ilown  to  tin-  presi-nt  time  th(-  an<-(-strid 
hall  is  still  atta<-h(-d  to  tin-  palai-i-  on  tin-  sontliH-ast.  So  idso 
the  ofi-at  halls  and  cotirts  where  the  em|if-ror  mei-ts  tlu- 
princi-s  and  hij;h  officers  an-  conni-<-t)*d  with  the-  piiki")-.  Tin- 
altar  of  the  spirits  of  tin-  crain  iiinl  land  is  also  as  in-ar  to 
tin-  ii:da(-i-  on  the  sonth-wi-st  as  tin-  tc-mpli-  of  am-i-stors  on  tln- 
soitth-<-ast.  The  arrati>;enn-nt  of  Imildinos  in  tin-  c!ipit:il  at 
tin-  pn-senf  time  is  therefori-  in  principle  liki-  tin-  ohl  i-lassh-al 
an-.inoenn-nt,  which  comhiin-s  tin-  thn-i-  ideas  of  ti-inpli-,  hall 
of  ainlience  and  private  n-siilenci-. 

In  the  littildinc  of  tin-  Impi-rial  capital  all  favotirahle 
circumstances  must  lie  comhined.  Tln-re  w:is  in  atn-ii-nt  times 
no  frmi  .iliiii.  This  is  a n-i-i-nt  sii|ierstition.  Hut  it  was 
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r(H|uiri‘(l  to  hnvp  lucky  jiortcnts  uiid  l)c>;in  liiyino  out  n city 
upon  a lucky  day.  • 'luui  kniio  the  >aoe  inea-uri'd  north  and 
•iouth  with  the  fjnoinon's  shadow.  The  ononion  was  eioht 
feel  lonij.  Th(‘  time  was  noon  on  the  day  of  the  coni- 
inenceinent  of  s|)rino  B.l 1 lOl*.  He  U'ed  pluininet-line 

and  mason's  rule,  and  the  latitude  was  that  of  Honan  fu.  or 
i54®  4d'  1.')".  The  mats  he  used  to  lay  out  the  palace  were 
six  F.iifrlish  feet  lon;r.  and  Ids  measurinji-roil  four  feet  and 
two-thirds  Ion*;.  This  also  is  tlu'  English  foot,  the  old 
I hinese  foot  Ikmiii;  taken  at  eioht  inches. 

The  principal  roof  of  the  .Min<;  tanj;  was  circular.  The 
Iniildino  lameath  was  si|iiur(‘  at  the  base.  The  itlea  was  that 
of  iudtatino  the  form  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  had  nine 
nMinis  and  ei<;ht  windows. 

There  were  two  other  chief  Imildinos  called  I’i  yuno  and 

Iiinj;  tai.  The  I’i  yuno  was  on  the  east,  as  it  is  now  in 

rekino.  It  caintains  at  present  the  stone  classics,  cut  hy  order 
of  llu'  Em|«Tor  ( 'hien  liino.  and  the  lm|H‘rial  act  |K‘rformed 
there  i-  the  exposition  of  the  classics  before  the  ass<'mliled 
court.  The  <dd  I’i  vim;;  was  devoted  to  music,  archery  and 

the  like  functions.  The  Ian;;  tai  was  employed  as  a cluster 

of  offices  for  those  officers  who  were  <>n;;a;;<'il  on  preparin;; 
the  calendar  and  calculatin;;  eclipses. 

We  lind  in  the  Knn  linni  hi  that  the  dinumsions  of  the 
Hia  dynasty  ance-tral  temple  are  oiven.  It  is  there  said  to 
have  hei'il  14  feet  deep  and  ITij  feet  wide.  There  win’e  tiv(« 
rooms  occiipyin;;  the  north-txist,  south-i'ast,  north-we-t,  south- 
\v«-st  anil  centre  ; each  was  fifti'cii  feet  sipiare  ; tia-  middle 
one  was  three  feet  wider  from  east  to  west  than  the  others. 
There  w<-re  nine  steps  on  the'  ascent.  There  w<*rc  windows 
as  well  as  doors  to  each  of  tlie  tive  princi|r.d  rooms.  The 
doors  were  four  and  th(>  windows  eioht.  liime  made  (d' 
shells  was  used  in  ornamentin;;  the  huildin;;.  At  the  main 
di«)r  was  a separate  hall,  said  hy  the  Erya.  a very  ancient 
authoritv.  to  have  been  a sclio(d-room. 
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III  this  iiccoiint  of  u Hia  ilynasty  t(‘in|il(‘  «(■  s(><>  tliat  the 
livi'  (‘IciiK'iits’  |ihiloso|iliy  liuil  a voice  in  tin*  aniinj{cim“nt  of 
rooni'.  Tile  idea  ot  the  architect  would  he  eoiiforniity  to 
nature  as  interjireted  hy  the  physical  tlieory  of  the  time. 
The  same  occurs  in  the  round  hall  of  the  ( 'how  architecture. 
Houndness  im-ans  tlie  sha|M^  of  heaven.  The  same  archite<'- 
tiire  makes  the  circle  rest  U|ion  a s<)uare,  which  is  the  earth's 
liourc.  according  to  the  coininon  idea  of  the  Chinese  in 
ancient  and  modern  times. 

In  the  Imperial  temple  of  the  Shan};  ilynasty  the  idea  of  a 
donhie  roof  was  introduced.  The  length  of  the  hall  was 
.■)ij  feet.  The  emperor's  |ilatform  was  raised  tliive  fiH't.  The 
roof  was  made  doiihh*  on  all  four  sides.  The  ohject  in  this 
was  to  lend  an  air  of  i;reater  richness  and  dignity  to  Imperial 
huildin};s. 

In  the  ('how  dynasty  teinph-  the  hreadth  was  ad  Kni;lish 
feet  and  the  depth  forty-two  feet.  The  liei>;ht  of  the  lm|M>rial 
dais  was  si\  Eii};lish  feet.  There  were  no  chairs  in  those 
days.  They  well*  first  iisihI  in  China  in  the  Buddhist  period. 

In  till"  plan  of  a hoiisi-  the  ancients  were  influenced  hy 
filial  piety,  which  caused  them  to  Umin  with  the  ancestral 
hall  in  the  sontlwast  of  th(>  jilot  of  land  set  apart  for  the 
huildin<;  of  the  palace.  This,  accordin';  to  the  Chotr-U,  was 
the  idea  of  the  architecture  of  H.C.  2'2(IO.  Heli};ion,  as 
|K'ople  then  understood  it,  wa-  a |K)werfiil  sentiment  in  their 
minds.  So  in  the  First  Book  of  Kin<;s  it  is  recorded  first 
that  Solomon  hiiilt  the  house  of  the  Bord  and  afterwards  the 
kiii};'s  house  and  the  house  of  the  forest  of  ladianon. 

The  donhie  roof  mentioned  as  an  accession  of  luxury,  when 
*'om|iared  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Hia  ami  ascrilied 
to  the  Slmn};  ilytiasty,  B.C.  ITfiti,  has  always  continited 
to  Ih'  a favourite  ornament  with  the  Chines*'.  It  is 
noticed  ptirticitlarly  iti  ;;ate-towers,  pa};odas,  and  towers 
at  the  corners  ol'  walls.  \ desire  was  felt  to  increase 
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the  ii|i|M>nniiK’c  of  ;;or{iC(>iisn(‘<s  in  the  iiii|H-rial  (hvcllin*!. 
ami  niapiifs'  tlic  ilittoronw  Im'Iwi'oii  tlio  kin;f's  lions<" 
ami  that  of  th<‘  eominoii  iM'o])h‘.  This  ctt'ort  hooaim' 
orcatly  intonsiHod  in  th<'  ( 'how  dynasty.  Thon  tho  |)iilacc 
assinnod  the  majesty  ami  lieaiity  of  the  -Mine  tane.  Many 
s»‘|Kir.ite  hniidinos  hejran  to  lie  erected  for  (>ach  function 
of  the  kino.  The  servants  of  the  kino  or  eni]M-ror  (we 
may  call  him  hy  either  title)  had  the  mo't  midtifarions 
diitie>  to  |H‘fform,  and  tlu'  ottices  were  inulti|ilied  almost 
U-vond  heliid':  so  in  I'ekino  at  the  (iresent  time  the  paiuce 
Imildin^s  ami  offices  of  (iov(>rninent  are  <'ounted  hy 
Inmdreils. 

So  far  as  we  liave  yet  <jone  it  will  Ih*  oliserved  that  archi- 
tecture was  at  Krst  oeometrical.  Houses  were  Imilt  to  the 
southward,  and  they  faced  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
The  eircle  and  the  s<|iiare  wen*  hoth  introdnec'd  in  im|H'rial 
architecture.  The  sini|ilest  jfeometrical  forms  constituted  the 
basis,  and  ornament  was  added  later.  The  ancient  ('hines<‘ 
built  of  brick  with  a wooden  framework.  The  provinces 
which  the  nation  theti  occupieil  are  (diietly  plains  ami  broad 
valleys.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  soil  is  the  loess,  which  is 
partly  a subaerial  deposit  and  has  partly  become  diluvial 
and  alluviid  by  the  action  of  rivers  overflowing;  every  sinniner. 
Ther<>  is  also  a j;ood  deal  of  yidlow  clay.  Bricks  were  easily 
made  out  of  these  constituent-.  The  climate  was  milder  than 
it  is  now.  and  the  lalmurs  of  house-buildino  were  carried  on 
in  the  winter.  Nothin;;  was  found  so  convenient  as  brick  for 
house-building,  and  nothing  lends  itsidf  more  readily  to 
geometrical  manipulation. 

riiinese  architecture  then  had  nothing  to  do  at  first  with  the 
imitation  of  tent  forms.  The  suggestion  has  In'en  made  that 
the  concave  shai>c  of  the  eaves  of  Chinese  buildings  sIk'ws 
tluit  the  [leople  love  to  remember  the  nomade  life  which  thev 
once  led  when  they  occupied  tents  of  a conical  form  or  shu|K‘d 
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like  !i  house-roof.  No  sueli  eoneuve  curve  is  seen  in  any  old  rool's 
in  .sciil|itures  hitherto  hroufrlit  to  lijtht.  In  the  Chinese  Ixwks 
svhieli  contain  illustrations  to  the  cla.-sics  th<‘  roofs  of  teni|)les 
are  indeed  turned  up  at  the  eave<.  hut  this,  1 think,  must  he  an 
error,  Jt  would  arise  |«irtly  from  an  incorrect  way  of 
re|irescntino  in  |iers|K‘ctive  the  lines  round  a corner,  and  partlv 
from  the  hahit  wliich  mo-t  |x'0|ile  have  of  carrying  the  iire-ent 
into  the  past  and  makino  their  ancestors  re<ponsihle  for  their 
own  jM'culiarities.  The  early  arehitecture  of  the  Chinese  was 
plain,  {Geometrical  and  practically  useful.  The  love  of 
fantastic  curves  in  the  lower  part  ot  roofs  came  inti>  vooiu* 
later,  and  nui^t  lie  soujfiit  ratla'r  in  Hudilhism. 

In  tile  Hook  of  Odea  we  have  the  {tr.indfather  of  W (Ui- 
wanjt  removiiii;  to  the  south  of  Chi-shan  in  Shan->i.  Tin-;  he 
did  for  the  sak(‘  of  peae<‘.  The  tribes  of  'fartary  annoyed  him. 
He  left  them  his  old  territory  and  cultivated  new  lanils.  He 
huilt  a new  home,  and  in  erectin<j;  it  used  the  plumh-line 
and  a wooden  wall-frame.  J{oard>  are  ro|K‘d  lo{;ether  and 
(‘arth  is  filled  in  hetween  them.  Such  earth  hammered  ilown 
constitutes  a wall,  and  this  is  still  the  mode  of  huildin;;  Used 
in  the  north  in  making;  earthern  walls.  When  the  wall  is 
w.i'heil  away  hy  rain  they  hnild  another.  This  >imph“  stvle 
wa<  adapteil  to  an  undeveloped  state  of  society,  and  huildin;; 
hy  this  method  allowed  houses  to  1«*  very  rapidly  er<‘cted. 
Two  doors  were  sutticient — the  /•««  men.  or  " hi{jh  ” {fate  or 
outer  enclosure  oate.  and  the  inner  or  answerinjf  or  central 
■ Gate. 

On  account  of  the  univer.-al  ladief  in  omens  it  was  usiud 
to  divine  liy  the  tortoi-e  to  know  if  the  locality  selected  wa-  ti 
{>00(1  one.  In  ancient  China  we  can  judjGc  of  the  customs  of 
the  jieople  in  the  second  inilhmiuin  In't’ore  Christ  hy  the  three 
older  classics.  In  the  Jiook  of  < >di-f,  huililin{f  was  not  com- 
menced without  an  omen  of  a favouralde  character.  This  wa< 
done  when  Tai-wauj;  moved  south-west  from  the  valley  of 
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tilt*  Kiii^  riviT,  in  wliidi  lay  hi.sold  resitk-iitial  city  I’in,  to  tlio 
?onth  of  Clii-'lian,  in  tlu‘  valley  of  the  Wei  river.  He  then 
inserilH-il  on  the  shell  of  a tortoise  certain  lines,  and  upon 
M-oreliinfi  it  received  such  an  aiHwer  that  he  knew  that  the 
site  he  had  arrived  at  would  he  suitahle.  The  canlinal  points 
were  determined  and  the  simple  laws  of  ancient  architectnrc 
were  followed. 

Orientation  was  made  an  imjKirtant  point,  and  there  was 
jirovision  for  relifrious  ceremonies.  A hurnt  sacrifice,  for 
instance,  was  offered  even  in  front  of  private  liouses  in  summer, 
and  on  that  occasion  the  altar  was  on  the  south-taist,  the 
worship  iH'ino  that  of  the  <{otl  of  fire.  This  seems  to  shew 
that  the  worship  of  the  five  elements  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  ancient  rules  of  honse-huildini£. 

Iteside  the  tun  men  and  i/iii;i  mni,  there  was  a ;jate  calleil 
the  “ tij£cr  gate,”  from  a |)icture  of  a tiger  drawn  there,  as  the 
symbol  of  bravery.  This  was  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  master 
of  the  hous<‘.  It  was  outside  the  tan  men.  Withiii  was  the 
“ pheasjint  gate,”  from  the  representation  probably  also  of  that 
bird  drawn  there.  Ontsitle  of  it  were  lofty  pillars  or  Hag- 
jMjsts  anil  standard  measures  for  markets  to  follow. 

The  art  of  honsc-bnilding  was  spreail  among  the  Tartar 
triltes  hy  the  Chen  family  when  they  took  refuge  from  the 
tyninny  of  the  Shang  dynasty  in  tiie  I’in  country,  fifty  miles 
north-west  of  Si-an-fil,  and  rather  near  the  western  bounilary 
of  the  province  of  Shen-si.  There  the  aboriginal  trila'S  laid 
lived  in  loess  caves.  This  kind  of  house  is  there  very  conve- 
nient, warm,  well-protected  and  economical.  The  loess  dejmsits 
where  they  occur  arc  found  in  the  valleys  with  a vertical  front 
of  uncertain  height  varying  from  a few  feet  to  sevend  hundred 
feet.  The  rude  savages  who  had  been  living  in  a single  room 
were  taught  to  make  double  chandlers  and  iipia-r  rooms  by 
their  new  friends  from  civilized  China.  This  their  friends 
did  by  instructing  them  in  the  art  of  making  bricks  in  kilns. 
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Tliis  seems  lo  1k'  the  meaninj'  of  tlie  jiassuee  I'liu  /ii  I'an  him — 
" they  tiui^jlit  tlie  uhori;{iues  to  iiiuke  douhle  lioiises  and  die 
eaves  witli  tlie  liel|i  of  the  kiln.”  Vet  tlie  eoiiiiiieiifator' 
ex|ilaiii  the  passage  ditfereiitly,  as  if  it  was  iiieaiit  to  say  that  the 
|ieople  were  tanelit  to  live  in  kilns,  and  Leiiiie  explains  that 
the  houses  were  sha|H‘d  like  kilns.  In  UiniTIlOVEs's  ( hina 
there  is  a piettire  td'  houses  in  five  stories  one  alKive  another, 
all  of  them  haviiie  andied  wiinlows  and  doors.  There  is  an 
outside  stairease  eonneetiii}'  the  houses  of  eaeh  story.  On  the 
op|KJsite  paoe  is  another  front  ol'  a house  hollowed  out  of  a 
loess  hank.  It  is  fenced  hy  a low  wall  on  the  outside.  This 
honse,  hollowed  onf  of  a loc's  hank,  eoiiiiiinnieates  with  the 
outside  simply  hy  three  windows  and  a door. 

On  the  whole  the  <dassieal  areliiteetnre  had  sipiare  aiul 
round  hnildint's  and  doiihle  roofs,  hut  it  lacked  the  arch,  and 
the  modern  was  still  undeveloped.  Halls  were  matted. 

There  were  no  chairs,  hut  there  were  low  tallies.  Liteky  days 
w<‘re  selected  for  hnildinj;.  The  eiii|H*ror‘s  throne  was  a hioli 
dais  on  which  he  sat  eross-leejjed  ami  faeino  the  south, 
llis  ]H-rsonal  suite  stood  hehind  him  and  on  his  rijilit  and  hd't. 
The  ministers  of  state  stood  in  rows  on  the  east  and  west.  In 
the  o|H‘ii  space  In'tween  them,  individuals  came  forward  and 
|irostrated  themselves  to  s|H'ak  to  the  eni|it‘ror  and  answer 
<|nestions.  There  were  three  andieiice-halls,  that  of  the  daily 
andiimee  for  a lew  persons,  near  the  private  aiiartmeiits.  that 
of  the  eonrt  Generally,  more  to  the  front,  and  that  of  oreat 
festivals,  still  more  to  the  sonthward.  The  arranjtement  was 
.somethin;;  like  what  it  is  at  present  in  I’ekin;;.  The  ministers 
held  batons  in  their  hands,  or  writin;;  hrnsh  and  tablets.  In 
the  lar;;er  assmiiblies  the  ;;reater  part  of  the  nobles  and  otti- 
eers  pro.'trated  themselves  in  their  places  in  an  open-|iaved 
eonrt  which  was  tniroofed.  The  eni|ieror  and  his  suite  were 
on  a nii.sed  platform  which  was  roofed.  In  ancient  limes 
North  China  had  a mild  climate  in  winter,  and  the  grandees. 
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clad  in  tbx-skin>,  would  not  feel  cold.  The  ancpstrtil  teinidc 
i-i  s|M‘cially  marked  out  tor  adininition  in  the  I'mtv  liiwln, 
just  at  th<*  enil.  wht're  Confucius  is  eoin|«ired  to  a house  wliose 
eneoin|iassinfi  wall  is  inueh  higher  titan  that  of  all  eoininon 
|K'rsons.  An  oliserver  may  see  the  Ix-auty  of  a common  Itouse  hv 
lookine  ovi'f  the  wall.  But  the  wall  of  the  houst*  of  Confucius 
is  several  yards  hich.  The  disei|ile.  in  fervent  love  for  his 
niastt-r,  adds  that  it  is  with  Iiim  as  with  tin  anee.stral  temple. 
It  must  U‘  ciiNwed  if  its  la'iiuty  is  to  1m>  seen.  'When  he  said 
this  he  was  thiukinj;  of  the  douhle  roof,  the  vermilion  pilltirs 
of  the  hall,  and  within  the  talilets  anil  the  offerings,  with  the 
Iwautiful  ornamented  vases  )ilaeed  in  order  before  each. 
Before  [MTspeetive  was  ever  studied  the  |iers|x'etive  lines  of 
lioht  and  shade  caused  by  these  objects  would  Ite  in  his  mind, 
and  he  would  jironounee  the  effect  of  the  whole  to  be  iK'autiful. 
It  Wits  the  most  littiii};  ima*ie  he  could  Hud  to  represimt  the 
su|x-riority  of  his  master  to  all  other  men. 

.Vrehiteeture  is  iulroilueed  with  the  onomou  and  its  shadow. 
A vessel  of  water  is  huno  up  by  a strino  so  as  to  obtain  a 
level.  When  ini'etino  with  this  in  the  Clinir-li,  tliiit  valualile 
re|M>rtory  of  arehseolooical  kuowledjie.  no  reader  will  fail  to 
picture  to  himself  the  ancient  iirtifieer  chid  in  coarse  linen  in 
.summer,  or  sheep-skin  in  winter,  determining;  for  himself  the 
level  of  water  for  the  wall  of  a house  he  is  buildino.  To  have 
his  work  strictly  aeeordino  to  the  Ciirdinal  points  he  iiiiirks  the 
shadow  of  his  >;nomon.  For  im|M>riiil  use  there  was  a enomon 
of  which  the  leu);lh  was  eiolit  feet,  or  .'i.'j  of  our  Knolish  fe»‘t. 
They  had  the  plumli-line,  by  which  they  could  make  the 
pillars  of  wood,  which  supported  the  roof,  |H>rfeetlv  stnii;;ht. 
They  had  also  the  mason's  rule,  which  they  called  kicei  and 
they  used  it  to  secure  that  the  bricks  of  their  walls  should  be 
lidd  evenly,  and  tiu-  wtills  themselves  la-  both  horiKonttil  and 
and  vertical. 

According  to  the  Clintr-t/  the  ancient  art  of  house-btiildin}; 
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was  eontrollod  iiy  astronomy.  It  is  montionoii  that  tlio 
mason’s  ruli- — kirri — was  jilaood  lovid  witli  tlio  sim  at  Ins  risinjt 
and  at  his  scttin;;.  The  hnildcrs  also  lookcil  at  star'  hy  iiij;lil 
to  cnsun*  a porfoot  Icvid.  and  to<il>tain  an  (‘xactly  south  t'aoaih'. 
In  the  <dd  arcliitooturo  of  Cliina  this  was  viowoil  as  vory 
im|)ortant,  as  it  was  also  in  Kjjypt  and  Ihihylon.  In  tliox' 
(“ountrics  tho  old  civilization  produccil  this  scientific  clement 
in  the  liuildinifs  of  the  time.  Heaven,  earth  ami  man  are  in 
harmony  aceordine  to  the  Chinese  idea,  and  the  eni|)en>r’s 
])alaee  could  not  Ik*  er(“cted  otherwise  than  facinj;  the  south, 
four  stjuare,  and  with  its  four  walls  strictly  north,  south,  east 
and  west.  At  prestmt  it  is  admitted  that  tlie  architeeture  of 
tln>  pyramid  Imilders  was  wonderfully  accurate  in  its  as]>ect 
as  regards  the  heavenly  hodies.  'I'lie  oreat  jtyrainid  wtis 
not  onlv  a tomh  for  the  sovereij;n,  hut  an  ohservatorv  from 
which  the  stars  as  they  passed  the  meridian  could  he  ohserved 
from  its  interior  with  extreme  exactness.  It  is  therefori'  not 
more  than  what  we  mifilit  exiM*ct  to  find  the  art  of  the  Imilder 
of  ptilaces  in  old  ( ‘hinii  also,  hut  in  a roi|i;her  wtiy.  controlled 
hy  astronomy  ami  the  principles  of  Irijronometry.  This  jiart  of 
the  modern  art  of  architecture  in  the  West  is  without  ilouht 
traceahle  to  th<“  early  .Asiatic  and  African  civiliziition.  just  as 
the  trijfonometry  and  Geometry  of  the  ({reeks  were  suejoested 
to  them  hy  the  plumit-line,  the  water-level  and  the  jjnomon. 
It  was  not  Euclid  that  discovered  the  propertit's  of  the  rioht- 
aiifjled  trisiufile.  Thi‘y  were  known  to  I’ythajtoras,  and 
liefore  the  time  of  I’ythajroras  they  were  tamiliar  to  the  wise 
men  of  Bahylon  and  of  Eoypt.  He  travelled  in  those  coun- 
tries and  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  Geometry  tnnono  his 
countrymen.  China  also  knew,  eleven  eimturies  hefore  ( ‘hrisl. 
the  properties  of  the  rioht-!in<;led  trisinele. 

The  capital  city  must  !«■  a stjuare  of  nim‘  //,  iind  there  heinj; 
alwut  six  It  in  an  English  mile,  the  whole  circumferenee  is  a 
mile  and  a ladf.  It  must  he  square  and  have  three  jjates  in  e.ach 
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wall.  It  is  the  city  in  which  the  emperor  resiih‘s.  In  front 
of  it  on  the  soutli-east  is  the  ancestral  temple,  ami  on  the 
sonih-west  is  the  altiir  of  the  ooils  of  the  lanil.  This  is  just 
the  arran;;ement  followeil  in  I’ekino  iti  the  ]>lan  <if  the  jialace. 
In  front  of  it  on  the  ea»t  is  the  Temple  of  .\ncestors,  and  on 
the  w<'st  the  She  tsi  fan.  The  EiniM'ror  Yun*!  lo  ertvted  this 
|Kilace  and  the  .Manchns  inheritcil  it,  oc<-upyinjj  the  old 
iinjKO'ial  residence  when  they  coni|Uereil  the  country.  Hut  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  fjates.  .Xccordiiif;  to  the  ancient  plan 
the  emjH-ror's  citv  had  twelve  oat<‘s  leadine  from  it.  Hehind 
was  the  market,  and  in  front  the  em|n‘ror  met  the  court  every 
mornin};.  Each  of  the  twelve  eates  led  to  a street  broad 
emiiijfh  to  allow  of  a earriafie-way  in  the  middle  and  a Irollolr 
for  men  on  the  rieht  and  women  oii  the  left.  The  mod(‘rn 
arran>;em<‘nt  is  different. 

ImjH-rial  eilitions  of  the  classics,  smdi  as  the  ^ ^ SIc 

C/i'iii  liiiii  Clii'it  liniii  Vi  .««,  contiiin  illustrations  which 
deserve  stnily,  lM*cans«‘  tla-y  are  the  resnit  of  the  profound 
examination  not  only  of  old  te.xts  but  of  seniptures  rescued 
from  mounds.  .Attention  shonlil  Im-  ;fiven  to  the  widl  svsti'in 
of  a^iricultnre  in  this  connection.  Ancient  China  was  alwavs 
femlal.  and  the  emiH'ror  could  commami  the  service  of  the 
)M‘ople  of  each  barony.  ,\<;riciilture  was  thi‘  basis.  The 
workers  of  the  soil  {javi-  a share  of  their  work  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  common  laml.  In  providing  for  labour  in  the  erm-tion 
of  palace-  and  imperial  temples,  rhe  feudal  svstem  sup|ilied  it. 
and  as  that  system  was  based  on  the  justice  ami  benevoh-nce 
of  the  sovereign,  the  la-ople  canu*.  savs  an  old  classical  rcconl, 
like  sims  to  work  for  a parent. 
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The  ar<-liittK'tiir<‘  oC  the  liini*  when  lln>  powi'r  of  the 
sov<‘r<*i*{n  liail  ilcclini’il  in  ( 'liiim  >|M‘cial  liv  tin* 

fhiinijfil  conilitions.  b’l'Uiliil  oliict'  jisocnilcd  in(l<‘|H-nili>nt 
tliron<‘s  anil  foiif;lit  with  cacli  other  for  sii|(reinae_v.  A 
strnojlle  for  hegemony  lM‘i*anie  an  (‘vil  whieh  was  chronic. 
Th(*ri‘  was  a two  Inimlred  yi>ar>'  war,  and  machines  w(-re 
coiistrneted  for  takinc  cities,  the  mode  of  making  whitdi  is 
descril«*d  in 

This  state  of  att'airs  led  U)  rivalry  in  |Kdace  hnildine.  The 
lm|>erial  revenue  was  in  the  hands  of  the  feudal  ehiefs,  and 
with  the  |«‘0|de’s  money  they  Imilt  la-antifid  |Kdaces  and 
surrounded  them  with  |d<‘asure->;ardens.  .\monir  them  mav 
lie  |iartieiilarly  mentioned  the  park  and  palace  of  the  Wizard 
Mountain,  just  heyond  l-chano,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
iH-antifid  land  of  Szehwen,  where  there  is  now  a llritish 
Consul  and  a forei;;n  commnnity  of  merchants.  The  fact 
that  the  coroes  shoidd  hav<‘  Im-cii  seleet<‘d  as  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  site  of  a feudal  |ialaee  jilainly  shews  that  ]KX‘tie  feelinc 
rilled.  In  fact,  at  that  lime,  there  spranc  np  a school  of 
vicorons  |ioetry  whieh  has  never  failed  since  to  iiiHiience  the 
literature  of  this  eoimtrv.  The  romantic  element  could  not 
fail,  therefore,  to  ap|M'ar  in  andiitectnre,  and  so  we  Hnd  it. 
in  the  aridiitectiire  of  the  Han  dynasty  thi>re  is  a most 
remarkahle  fjroupinc  of  romantic  creations  with  a reproduc- 
tion of  historic  scenes  of  an  exeitinc  and  didactic  kind,  for 
there  are  hoth.  Should  someone  a-k,  how  was  the  spirit  of 
jioetrv  introduced  into  jialaces  and  temples  in  their  construc- 
tion ? the  answer  must  Ih‘,  hy  paintiiif;  ami  sculpture.  It  is 
still  in  the  S/i7  Li  ihtit  "the  Kni]ieror  is  lord  of  the  Four 
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Scii>.  All  ]H'oii|»“  i'on>tiuito  hi-  fiimily.  If  liU  ]iiilii(r  wen* 
not  uni:niu-iitul  lie  would  not  |>ossi‘:*>  ^uttioicnt  ilioidty.  The 
|«diicf  imi.st  tluTotbrc  U-  rioldy  orniuncmcil."  In  the  |ialiio<‘ 
tiu-y  rooooin/.fd  the  need  of  doptli  in  iho  Miitc  of  room- 
or  i-onrt*  tlirouj;li  wldc-li  tlu'  visitor  is  i-ondm-tcd  to  the 
iiiidicnco-olnnnlK'r.  Tlio  :irclnto<-t  Imilt  witli  this  in  vii-w  ; 
he  liiul  to  coiKTul  the  sovoroion  and  Ids  family  within  a 
succession  of  courts.  He  had  to  |irovid<‘  him  with  jilcasiirc- 
oardens.  This  was  imitated  hy  the  sovereigns  of  all  the 
kinjjdonis  of  the  Chinese  heptareliv.  Their  palaces  and 
|>arks  iKs-ame  all  the  pro|H-rty  of  the  Chin  tlynasty  in  tlu'  eml 
of  the  third  century  hefore  Christ.  By  the  Chin  Hm|K-ror's 
eommami  a palace  was  built  in  the  \\ Ci  \alh‘y.  near  Hien 
yano,  the  capital,  to  represent  that  of  each  defunct  kinodom, 
and  the  |H“<'nliar  eonstruetion  employed  in  ereetiii}£  the  palaces 
of  each  with  their  ornaments  wotdd  her<“  1h‘  reprodiieeil. 
The  Ah  fanjf  was  the  most  s|dendid,  Iwino  the  favourite 
|>idaee  of  the  ( Inn  Kmjierors.  e can  tell  thi‘  style  of 

tin-  arehiteeture.  for  it  is  Udieved  hy  Chinese  critics  to  Ik- 
represented  in  the  Chia-sian;i  sculptures.  In  the  scene 
refiu-red  to  we  Hud  roofs,  pillars,  low  eouehc'.  and  various 
.•ireldteetural  lietails  fully  represented.  There  is  an  aiidienee- 
ehamher  in  a pleasure-oarden  : al«)ve  it  is  a oallery,  ami  in 
frottt  of  it  a laroe,  hifjh  tree.  The  oallery  presents  a (|ueeu 
sittiii};  on  a dais  with  Kve  femah-  attendants.  Below  is  a kino, 
or  noble,  seated  on  a dais,  Ix'fore  whom  two  otti<'er-  are 
pro'trate  and  kno«-kino  their  heads  aoainst  the  oround.  The 
ipieen  wears  a Hve-leaveil  crown,  and  the  kino  the  court- 
hat  of  the  time,  rising  in  front  hy  a straight  line  deHeeted 
outwards  and  havino  a Hal  top  fallino  to  the  crown.  The 
roof  of  the  {tallery  has  men  for  its  supports,  that  is  to  stiy. 
the  jiillars  of  the  roof  are  Caryatiiles.  and  like  Mount  Atlas 
[lersoniKed.  The  roof  of  the  audienee-ehamlM'r  is  sup|>orted 
hy  round  pilhirs  having  three  siini>le  straight  mouldings 
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aliovc,  wliifli  relieve  tlie  aiifiularity.  Tlie  roiinil  vviiiHleii 
pillar  re>t'*  on  a round  stone  as  now  in  the  modern  Chinese 
style.  The  roof  is  tiled  without  the  modern  eoneave.  At  the 
ends  of  the  u|i|H‘r  roof-line  laroe  hrieks  are  deflecti'd  upward 
ami  outward  to  a |>oint.  to  remove  th<-  angularity  tliere. 
JVaeiK'ks  and  monkeys  are  sculptured  on  the  roof-line,  as 
also  winged  men  and  various  birds  walking  or  resting. 

A great  iK'<uiliarity  of  the  mythological  |K-riod  was  the 
ivpresentation  of  historical  scenes.  It  was  hefore  the  age  of 
theatrical  representation  which  hegan  in  the  Tang  dynasty, 
hut  was  only  thoroughly  inaugurated  at  the  c-nd  of  tlie  Sung. 
The  historic  groups  on  the  sculptured  walls  of  the  ( ‘hia-siang 
ancestral  cha|)cl  are  an  example  of  how  architecture  makes 
use  of  history  as  a teacher.  The  great  men  of  past  times 
live  again  hefore  th»‘  visitor's  eye.  As  he  [lasses  along  the 
ancestral  eha|Hd  in  its  three  comparlmeiits  the  guiile  |Kiints 
out  to  him  on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  central  hall  the  scul|»- 
tured  form  of  Fu  hi.  founder  of  the  national  civilization,  who 
was,  as  I snpiKise,  an  ancient  Chinese  monarch,  who  received 
revemitly  from  Bahylon  certain  instructors  in  architecture 
and  eivilization.  and  to  express  this  thought  vividly  he 
ap|M‘ars  with  the  mason's  rule  in  his  hand.  AVhat  gave  him 
jKiwer  over  the  |M'ople  was  scientific  and  civilizing  wisdom. 
The  termination  of  his  body  is  partly  that  <d‘a  fish.  It  ends 
with  a fish-tail,  di-noting  that  the  sculptured  idea  is  foridgii. 
In  the  classics,  Fu  hi  had  not  a fish-tail.  He  was  a man  like 
other  men,  hut  we  are  now  in  the  age  of  mythological 
architecture,  lit*  is  closely  joined  by  intertwining  of  the  tail 
with  that  of  Tsang  kic,  who  also  holds  a mason's  rule  right 
angled.  Shen  nung  follows  with  the  [ilough.  ami  tin-  Yellow 
EmiHU'or,  who  first  taught  the  p<'oide  in  the  loess  country 
to  dig  wells,  to  divide  their  fields  evenly  for  irrigation,  and 
to  wear  dignified  rola's  with  broad  slee\es  and  a girdle. 
The  Emperor  Yau  follows,  who  taught  morality  ; Shun 
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sucwhIs  liim.  will)  tsuifilit  ii'trononiy  ; :iiul  Yii,  I’ouiulor  of  u 
jrri'Ht  (Jynu.'ty,  who.  wlioii  iininonsi-  Hoo(J>  i-hockoil  llu-  lalKiiirs 
of  :i;{rii.'iiltur(‘  anil  ilrovc  tin-  |k‘0|iIo  to  tlir  liioli  ^roiiiuU  to 
livo  in  tents,  uiulertook  the  eontrol  of  the  rivers,  ami  restored 
the  land  to  the  eultivators.  Then  the  rise  of  the  ( 'how 
dynasty  is  |iointed  out  with  seenes  from  the  history  and 
|KH‘try  of  the  elassies.  This  is  followed  hy  oroiips  of  an 
exeitino  eharaeter  sueh  us  assassinations  and  battles  from  the 
aoe  of  Confueiiis  and  the  two  eentiiries  whieh  followed.  The 
rise  of  the  Chin  Kmjiire  is  also  seul|ttured.  Here  battles 
on  bridjies  and  in  rivers  and  in  the  air  oemir,  with  tijjer- 
hunts.  orot<‘si|ue  Groups  to  exeite  lauffhter.  and  many  festive 
seenes. 

With  siieh  seiil|>tiired  {iroiips  the  emperof'  and  prinees 
of  the  Han  dynasty  adornt'd  their  palaees.  The  artists  of 
those  times  wen*  extremely  fond  of  jirotesijne  seenes  and 
monstrous  sha|ies.  The  seul[itured  halls  of  that  a}{e  are 
reHm'ted  in  the  jioetry,  whieh  eonsistial  of  lone;  deseriptive 
pieees,  like  TmiMsitx's  "Castle  of  Indolenee  " or  the  sejiarate 
lajoks  of  the  I'ltenf  Qitfeiif.  The  prinees  of  the  housi'  of 
Lieu  j;athered  round  them  a ehoi<-e  sehotd  of  literati  and 
eiipified  them  in  diseiissions  on  the  history  of  early  times 
and  on  philosophieal  iind  religions  dogmas.  They  talked 
almut  Confneius  and  Ijaii  tsi.  and  wrote  books  for  the  prinees 
and  for  the  emis-ror.  The  subjeets  on  whieh  they  wrote 
were  polities,  history,  |iopular  mythology,  arehiteeture  and 
astronomy,  and  they  eompiled  these  works  in  jirose  or  in 
|K)etry.  A eood  numlH-r  of  them  remain  to  us,  and  the  dis- 
eovery  of  the  ( 'hia-sian;r  and  other  inseriptions  and  selilptures 
is  a ftreat  help  to  the  understandin'{  of  China  as  it  was  in 
the  Han  dynasty. 

I learn  from  Lieutenant  1>.  .Miu.s.  who  wrote  to  me  in 
February  1887,  when  he  had  just  visited  the  spot  where  these 
sculptures  were  exhumed,  that,  “ the  valley  in  which  they 
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occur  is  iiUnit  live  scjiuirc  miles  in  area,  and  that  the  excavation 
was  less  than  ten  feet  deeji,  hut  it  would  till  U|i  quickly.'’  The 
two  }'ate-[)illiirs  stand  in  the  excavation,  rising;  about  ten  feet 
al/ovc  the  oround.  The  stone  of  these  |>illars  has  weathered 
brown.  A laroe  nuinlier  of  slabs  have  la-en  taken  out  of  the 
soil,  and  ar(‘  now  set  ii|i  in  an  ohloiio  tiled  Imildine.  liftv  feet 
l)y  twenty,  lining  its  walls  without  any  or.lerly  arraiifremeiit. 
Since  the  erection  of  this  house  other  slabs  have  Ikmui  duo 
out,  and  are  |iile<l  on  the  fjround  in  the  hotise,  which  has  no 
room  for  them  u|)on  its  walls.  The  ctittino  on  the  scul|itured 
slabs  is  about  a tenth  of  an  inch  dee|i. 

There  would  l>e  vilhifje  temples  in  the  llan  dynasty,  erected 
to  ancestors,  as  also  to  the  oods  of  thundew,  rain,  and  wind, 
and  to  the  Great  Bear  ami  the  oods  of  jjrain  and  a;jriculture. 
All  havi*  |K‘rished.  iH-cause  they  were  constructed  with  a 
wooden  framework.  The  reason  why  this  ancestral  ch!i|Kd 
of  a [irince,  consistino  of  three  chamlH'fs,  has  survived  the- 
storms  and  frosts  of  seventeen  centuries,  is  that  it  was  of 
stone. 

A stone  cha|Kd  with  a stone  roof  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
consisting'  of  scul|)tur<‘d  slabs  and  miscul])tnre<l  slabs,  was 
exiMjsed  to  winds  which  blew  dust  iijon  it,  and  floods  which 
dashi'd  silt  round  it  and  tilleil  u|i  its  interior,  till  it  UH-amc 
buried  more  than  twelve  feet  detqt.  The  two  stone  pillars 
in  front  of  it  were  twenty-Kve  feet  hi^jh,  and  are  now  hurietl 
to  about  that  depth.  This  is  a fact  which  shews  what  wimls 
and  floods  can  do  in  seventeen  centuries  in  raisino  the  soil. 
It  also  shews  the  supreme  excellence  of  stone  architecture, 
which  is  capable  of  preserving  to  us  tlu'se  valuable  memorials 
of  the  China  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  chajxd  dates  from 
A.L).  1J7.  The  I’antheon  is  older  by  174  years. 

Lieutenant  D.  -Mii.i.s,  in  his  visit  to  the  Chia-siang  inscri|>- 
tions  in  situ,  observed  no  traces  of  wooden  b(‘ums  in  any  of 
the  stones  belonging  to  the  original  chajjcl  buildings.  The 
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Piintlipon  in  Home  wlicn  it  lias  stood  tor  ('ifility-throo  yoars 
lonjfcr  will  Im'  two  thousand  yoars  old.  It  is  a cdrcular  Imildiiio 
with  a stom*  root'.  Thi‘  anc(>stral  (diajads  in  Shantniif;  wcr<“ 
l•l■(•tan^n1lnr  stono  lmihlinj;s  with  two  iraliles  which  t'ldl  in  |iart 
many  ccntnrii-s  a;;o,  hut  the  ha-ss.  with  friendly  assistance, 
Iniried  the  scul|itnr<‘d  >toni“s  under  the  soil.'-'  The  huiidines 
wouhl  in  part  Im*  standing  till  (|uite  n-cently,  or  the 
sculptured  stones  at  least  wi-re  jirt'scrved  in  jfood  order 
where  thev  fell.  So  far  was  this  the  case  that  the  nativi* 
archaadoi'ists  have  het-n  aide  to  tell  ns  to  a larfje  extent  what 
part  of  the  huildines  was  occii]iied  liy  each  particular  stone. 

The  i|ucstion  must  here  Ih>  confronted,  how  ninch  of 
the  Han  dvnastv  architecture  is  of  foreijjn  oriffin  'i  In 

the  Ari-liirolotiirdl  Siirff-i/  of  liidin.  kindly  lent  me  liy 
Mr.  KiNiisvin.l..  we  find  in  the  1st  vohmu*,  |mhlished  in  ItfTl, 
the  question  discussed  how  (ireek  sculpture  is  found  (K-cupyin*; 
a place  in  Budilhist  architecture.  To  this  question  (ienend 
< 'rxsTN(iH.\M  replies,  that  Hactrian  Greek  sculjitors  would  find 
ready  emplovment  for  thidr  services  amonj;  wealthy  Budilhists. 
just  as  later  in  the  time  of  the  Mooul  Empire  friddsinitlis 
and  artillerymen  were  em|doyetl  hy  the  sovereifiiis.  It  was 
it  Buddhist  custom  to  make  j;ifts  of  st.atues  and  pillars  to  the 
monasteries.  This  cave  continuous  em|duyinenl  to  many 
skilled  workmen.  In  the  city  of  Mathura,  which  lies  on  the 
.lunma  iM-tween  Ih'lhi  and  A>;ra.  there  is  a colossal  iinaec 
of  Buddha  the  Teacher,  measuring  one  foot  across  the  |itdm. 
It  would  he  thirty  feet  in  heifjht.  The  Chinese  have  such  in 
their  country,  where  the  stone  is  <>asily  cut  ami  the  Buddhist 
zeal  of  the  community  favouriMl  the  production  of  this  kind  of 
work.  The  «tatue  was  from  20  to  21  fta>t  in  height.  Buddha 

■-  III  th'*  Islnnd  nf  Jersey  there  is  n stone  ehapel  ereeteil  ,V.n.  Ill], 
Its  roof  is  of  stone.  It  has  sIihmI  more  than  7011  years— a signal  instance 
of  the  i»erm-anence  of  stone  roofs — hut  the  roof  has  h«*en  replaced  recently 
hy  a new  one. 
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is  rojircspiitotl  as  tiic  Teacher,  exiilaiiiiMe  the  law  to  his 
(lisi-i|iles.  It  sliould  1k>  renienilxTed  tliat  tlie  eoiiiin>;  and  tlie 
laiijrliin*;  Ihiddha  are  one.  In  one  of  tli<‘  female  fi<tnres  the 
attifiidi'  is  iKx'iiliar.  The  left  hand  is  hronoht  across  the 
rieht  breast  while  the  rieht  hand  holds  n|i  a small  portion 
of  ilniperv.  The  head  is  inclined  slifrhtly  to  the  rifiht 
shoulder.  The  hair  is  dress<>d  in  a new  fashion,  with  lon<{  curls 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  which  fall  from  a lar<ie  cin-nlar 
ornament  on  the  top  of  the  head.  This  fieitn-  has  a plump  face 
with  a broad  smile,  atid  it  is  one  of  the  l)est  s]M'cimetis  of  tmaidesl 
Indian  art  which  General  t 'rxxtX<iH.\M  had  met  with.  He 
ij;(M*s  on  to  notice  s|K‘cimt‘ns  of  Greek  sculpture  mixed  with 
that  of  the  Himloos.  The  costumes  of  the  scnlptnreil  Hjlim's 
iire  Hind(M),  Greek  and  those  of  some  other  unknown  nation. 
Tht‘re  is  n'presented  in  one  plaia*  a (ireek  altar  such  as  was 
ili'dicatial  to  Hacchus.  Adjoining  a well-carved  el(‘|)hant  in 
one  place  are  certain  ins<Tiptions  which  cotitain  tla-  lannes  of 
five  Greek  kiiifjs,  inclialini;  Alexander  tmd  AntitH'Inis. 

In  the  fifth  volnine  of  tlu‘  Arrluioloiiirtil  Surrey  of  hulia  the 
Doric  character  of  architectun*  in  ( 'iislnnerc  is  illustnttcd. 
In  some  localities  in  North-Western  India  'there  was  Indo- 
Corinthian '.md  in  other  localities  I ndti-l’ersian.  The  Ionic 
style  was  intnKlnced  in  Taxila  sind  the  Corinthian  in 
Gandhani.  All  these  styles  flourished  for  sevenil  centuries. 
Tints,  as  far  as  stone  was  used  in  buiblino.  the  imitation  of 
(in>ek  architecture  iind  sculptnrt*  woidd  ntitundly  follow,  and 
would  spread  into  distant  eonntries.  Hut  India,  like  Jincient 
China,  was  well  wooiled,  and.  therefore,  wooden  pillars  and 
Iteams  continued  to  lie  used. 

In  the  case  of  moiuisterics,  papidas,  tombs  and  bridfjes,  with 
certain  other  structnres.  stone  was  held  to  Ik>  lietter  as  a 
mati'i'iid.  ( 'ivilization,  <-onnnerce  and  national  intercourse 
broufilit  more  and  more  wealth  to  the  communities,  and  these 
Imildines  were  erected  by  the  eifts  of  individuals.  In  such 
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ca«>>  tliorc  would  lio  n tpiidcncy  to  iinitutp  AVostorn  art.  Tins 
would  irradimlly  load  to  the  andi  in  liritloi'-lniililiiifj.  So  also 
tlip  l)road  v(‘nindah.  npoo'sary  in  India  to  slimlo  a Imnjialow 
I'roiii  the  sun,  woulil  lead  to  liroail  roofs,  wliicli  wcri'  aftor- 
wards  iiintatcd  liy  the  ( 'liinoso. 

The  influciifp  of  ({reck  art  woulil  piitcr  as  an  chuncnt  in 
the  Han  sonl|)tnrps  in  the  followinji  inanncr.  The  country 
1mmiij{  rich  and  at  |M*acc,  many  foreign  ini|irov(‘incnts  wouM  lx- 
adopted.  Workmen  would  !«■  conveyed  from  a distance  to 
do  work  for  w(-altliy  persons.  These  workmen  would  1h> 
instructed  hy  skilled  masters,  who  were  either  Greeks  or  the 
|inpil-  of  other  masters  who  were  taught  hy  Greeks.  In  this  way 
we  may  account  for  scul|iturcil  horses  ivpresented  successfully 
in  attitudes  which  without  a lone  apprenticeship  coidd  not 
easily  Ih*  prodnet'd. 


111. — I’l  IiMIlST  .AitciiiTKcirisK. 


The  third  |«‘riod  of  ( 'hines(>  .\rcdiit<*ctnre  is  the  Huddhist. 
AVhen  th(‘  Hindoo  Missionaries  came  to  ( 'hiiia  to  |>ro|iaeate 
their  reli>;ion,  they  were  lod;;ed  in  an  official  hnildiiifr,  called 
a fi,  and  in  consecpience  of  this  their  monasteries  were  cidled 
X?  ever  after.  I’nt  the  form  they  took  in  linildine  was  that 
of  th(‘  Vihara.  the  Sanscrit  name  fora  Buddhist  monasterv. 
The  Buddhist  mona-tery  in  < 'hina  may  have*  native  t 'hinese 
features  in  some  thini;s,  as  when,  for  example,  we  find  there 
the  hall  for  ancestral  tablets,  in  which  the  dect-aseil  priests  of 
the  monastery  are  honoured  with  worslii]),  womlen  tahhus 
Ixuni;  us«*d.  just  as  in  ( 'onfneian  ancestral  worship.  Buttin' 
;{reat  outline  is  Indian. 

There  may  Im'  }>nte  lions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ;rate.  The 
>;ods  of  native  Hindoo  polythei"m  are  placed  in  the  entnince- 
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liiill.  This  is  flic  Inoifiitv  in  whicli  flic  dctcndcrs  of  the 
Huddhist  faith  siumlil  lx-  honoured.  Here  also  is  found  the 
lanirhine  Buddha,  the  Buddha  of  the  future.  Then  come  the 
hell  anil  drum  towers.  Within  is  the  teaehini;-hall  of  Buddha. 
The  normal  height  of  the  statue  known  as  the  “teaching 
Buddha’’  is  1(1  feet,  which  |irohahlv  is  re|)resented  liy  ten 
feet  eifiht  inches  in  Knjjlish  ineasnreinent.  Much  smaller 
Heuri-s  are  commonly  used.  The  pictures  or  statues  on  thi' 
east  and  west  or  rieht  and  left  of  Buddha  are  his  audience. 
They  consist,  of  the  oods  of  Brahminism,  and  of  renowiii'd 
Buddhist  saints.  Behind  in  another  lareje  hall  is  either  the 
slee|)iiif;  Buddha,  or  the  ascetic  Buddha,  or  the  fiuidinjj 
Buddha,  who  is  called  Omifo  Fo,  or  the  Buddha  of  the  future, 
Maitseya.  sui'|«issinii  all  the  forms  of  Buddha  in  heijrht.  Tlie 
othm-  hnildini's  are  numerous.  They  provide  livinfi-a|«irtments 
for  the  alilxit  and  the  monks  under  him,  refectory,  rooms  for 
euests,  kitchens,  store-rooms,  lihrarv,  halls  for  the  worship 
of  the  inferior  divinities  of  Buddhism,  and  for  the  complete 
representation,  so  far  as  |)racticahle,  of  the  Buddhist  world  of 
worship,  of  siitt’erino.  of  joy,  of  |iunishment.  of  salvation.  In 
a Buddhist  monastery  the  ohject  of  the  andiitectnre,  and  of 
the  .sfuljitured  and  pictorial  representations,  is  to  (“xhihit  the 
world  as  it  appears  to  the  Buddhist.  Buddha  is  enthroned  on 
the  lotus  as  teacher  and  redei-mer,  and  the  universe  pays  him 

liomaoe. 

The  lion  is  not  an  Indian  animal,  imt  is  or  was  I’i'rsian 
and  Syrian.  The  Buddhists  horrowed  it  as  an  ornament  in 
thidr  mvtholofjical  conceptions  from  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  whole  ideolojiy  of  Western  .\sia  pressed  into  India  in  the 
ace  of  the  I’ersian  dynasty  of  ( 'yriis  and  in  part  hefon- that 
time.  The  lion  very  .soon  ap|>ears  in  the  Buddhist  hooks, 
though  not  in  the  lifetime  of  Buddha  himself.  Why,  then, 
did  the  dis<Mples  of  Buddha  in  .North-M'esteru  India  eagerly 
adopt  this  animal  as  a symliol.  the  animal  iHu'iig  foreign. 
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ll  Ihh-uusc  tlu-y  WL-re  sinil  in  fonilKitinji  witli 

I’ersians,  Grin-ks  and  inon  of  other  races  who  eiiftaeed  in 
religious  dis)mtation,  they  found  that  the  lion  was  eonsideretl 
kin;r  of  lieasts  and  the  syinlM))  of  vietorv.  It  is  found,  for 
exani|ile,  in  the  Book  tif  Genesis  and  other  |Kirts  of  the  Bil)le 
as  a sviniml  of  |H)wer,  eouraj'e  and  victory.  Tlie  nortli-western 
Buddlii.sts  adopted  it,  as  tliey  did  innifies  and  eosinooony  from 
tile  nations  whieh  lay  on  that  side  of  India,  and  us<hI  it  in  the 
H-iwiee  of  their  relij^ion. 

The  |ia);oda  was  s|H'eially  a Hindoo  niailsolenni  for  relies  of 
Buddha.  It  is  surprising  how  little  it  is  used  in  .Japan  or  in 
Ijainaisin.  Osaka  has  hut  one  [sijjoda  and  Tokio  none.  It  is 
very  inueh  eonneeted  with  the  /em/  x/ni7  su|K>rstition,  whieh 
was  never  adopted  hy  the  .Jai«inese,  and  with  the  worship  of 
relies.  The  nuinher  of  stories  is  always  odd,  InH-ause  odd 
nuiuliers  are  male  while  even  numhers  are  female.  To  iH-neJit. 
a loeality  the  ]>iifioda  must  have  the  |K)wer  of  )<(/»/,  the  male 
prineiple.  ll  is  the  dark  principle  ) Vii  whieh  does  miseliief. 
I’aijodas  are  often  huilt  entirely  of  stone  or  hriek.  tjuite 
eonunonly  they  have  simlptured  euDdilatures  representing  the 
life  of  Buddha,  or  scenes  in  the  hio};ni|ihy  of  some  Budilhist 
stint. 

■Many  paoodas  are  very  pretty  ohjwts.  and  flaw  hav»>  come 
to  he  a s|)ecial  eharaeteristic  of  t'hinese  arehih-eture.  The 
eurlinj;  eaves  of  Chine.se  huildings  are  proladily  an  imitation 
of  some  early  [lagodas.  They  were  er<-eted  in  larjfe  mmilKU’s 
from  the  sixth  century  oinvanls,  and  since  China  has  no 
ex|ilanatioii  to  offer  of  eurlinj;  eaves,  it  seems  neees.sary  to 
assign  them  to  a forei){n  sotiree. 

The  erwtion  of  |»a}iodas  was  a test  of  the  skill  of  native 
architects,  many  of  them  hein;;  lofty,  and  huilt  without  wood. 
That  they  have  lieen  fairly  successful  in  (‘rec'tiuf!:  strong 
huildiii);s  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  more  old 
pagodas  existing  than  there  are  old  houses  or  temples.  From  the 
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sfV(Mirli  (•(“iiturv  OM\varil>,  tlicro  arc  .'till  .'triictarc'  oftlii'  cla". 
There  is  an  oetaeonal  jiaeofla  in  I’ekine  of  thirteen  storie.'. 
and  it  dates  from  the  year  A.l>.  (iOO.  The  senlptnreil  fieiires 
are  all  of  inonlded  hriek,  and  this  is  the  material  which  has 
Ih-cii  largely  used  in  erecting  this  jiaooda.  It  is  27'>  feet 
o inches  in  height.  This  hnildino,  so  hijfh  and  so  well 
jireserved,  is  a ^ood  s|ieciinen  of  the  dnr.ihility  of  some 
nnddhisf  work  in  China. 

The  efforts  of  Hnddhist  arehiUfts  were  very  inileh  directed 
to  the  provision  of  imaffes  of  a larjie  size  and  ereat  variety. 
Several  types  crew  up  which  had  to  In-  constantly  reproduced 
in  new  erections.  Buddhism  teaches  l■ontem[liation,  and 
ilws  so  hy  imajfes  as  widl  as  hy  liooks.  The  jiropaeators  of 
this  religion  aimeil  to  gain  the  ]K>pular  ear  hy  ap]a‘aling 
impressively  to  the  eye. 

The  laughing  Buddha  at  the  gate  indicates  that  the  religion 
there  professeil  is  the  pathway  of  joy.  Tlu‘  second  form  of 
Biidilha  is  that  of  teacher.  The  teaching  Huddha  is  therefor<‘ 
the  central  ohject  in  the  princi|>al  hall.  Around  are  st'en  his 
audience  of  divinities  and  human  beings.  In  some  other  hall 
is  represented  the  as<-etic  Buddha,  it  may  he  with  unshorn  head 
and  the  attin"  of  a hermit.  The  sleeping  Buddha  is  (juite  a 
favourite  suhj(-ct.  Some  examples  of  this  tyjie  are  very  aneient, 
coming  down  from  the  Tang  dynasty,  anil  naule  of  sandalwooil 
or  co[)per.  The  guiding  Buddha  leads  the  soul  to  1‘aradise. 
The  rock-hewn  ifuddha,  of  Hi,  SO  or  (iO  feet  high,  is  like  the 
laughing  Buddha,  the  Buddha  of  the  future. 

Another  effort  made  hy  Ifuddhist  architects  was  to  represent 
the  liuddhist  world  in  its  completeness,  or  .s|K*cially  some  |>art 
of  it.  Five  towers  on  a lofty  terrace  repre.sent  the  universe, 
as  north,  south,  east,  west  and  centre.  Such  is  the  \Vu  t’a 
s7,  or  monastery  of  the  five  pagodas,  in  Peking.  AVhen 

ordered  to  (tray  for  niin,  the  Buddhist  priests  arninge  the 
images  in  a square  in  some  s]Kjt  in  the  fields  which  appears 
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.<uitaUc.  T1k‘  arrun^icnifiit  is  itiiuU*  oil  tliis  principle.  Uwk- 
vork  is  much  used  to  re[)ix>sent  iiinigiiiiiry  worlds.  Mud  or 
clay  is  the  imiterial.  and  [uiint  of  many  colours  is  list'd  to  deck 
out  in  the  jtayest  finery  orottos,  hridjfes,  windinjr-ways  amone 
muimtains,  temples  and  lakes.  Sonic  scene  may  have  been 
dr.iwii  hy  a |KK*t.  or  the  writer  of  a Buddhist  work  in  prose. 
A time  comes  when  a decoration  is  rciiuired  in  a temple  under 
repair.  The  scene  ol  a hook  is  then  realized  in  mortar  and 
jiaiiit. 

Other  features  in  ( 'hinese  house-huildino  which  are  a 
tradition  of  tlic  Buddhist  a»{e  are  the  screen  iK'fore  the  fpite, 
and  the  K;itires  on  the  roofs.  Both  these  features  arc  con- 
iieeted  with /cm/  shiii,  which,  lieiiij;  an  article  of  popular  lielief, 
it  iK'Comes  retpiisite  to  protect  l)uildiiif{s  from  the  mischief 
likely  to  lie  caused  hy  evil  Ikmiij/s  moviiij;  towards  a house 
and  caiKihlc  of  doine  harm  to  the  inmates. 

The  screen  of  hrick-work.  built  like  the  character  /m  (ei;/ht ), 
does  not  apjH'ar  in  olil  sciili>tures  and  has  no  ancient  e<[nivalent. 
It  is  an  tinpleasinjj  feature  which  onj;ht  to  lie  dismissed  from 
modern  architecture,  hut  I’eiiij  unfortunately,  insists 

upon  it. 

!So  it  is  with  the  little  monsters  seen  on  the  line  of  a roof 
or  on  the  projectiii};  ledjjes  Ix-low.  They  must,  like  the  stories 
of  ])iij;odas.  lx-  in  odd  ninnlier.s,  in  order  that  the  I'lnn/  jirinciple 
may  |irevail  over  the  ) in.  Thouj/h  their  forms  are  so  sinister 
lookinji,  they  are  all  friendly,  and  their  ugliness  is  put  on  for 
effect's  sake.  Their  otticc  is  to  deter  evil  spirits.  The  dragon 
and  monki'V  are  the  ty|X‘s  of  these  figures.  Both  are  in  odd 
numhers:  the  larger  is  the  dragon,  usually  one  only,  while  the 
smaller  is  the  monkey,  which  may  Ix'  three,  five  or  more. 
1 have  Ix'cn  at  some  pains  to  learn  what  they  mean,  and  this 
is  the  result.  It  is  proUddy  one  of  those  architectund 
]HX'uliarities  which  the  ( 'hinese  may  claim  as  their  own. 
But  this  is  not  certain.  From  iShaughai  to  Suez,  all  along 
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the  soiltheni  eoiist  of  the  eontiiieiit  of  Asia,  tlie  [leople  l)elieve 
in  the  active  aoeney  of  evil  spirits  constantly  in  motion  and 
seekino  o|)|>ortunities  to  inflict  evil  on  mankind.  Ajjainst 
them  j>rotectors  are  sought  for  of  every  a^■ailal)le  class,  and 
among  them  are  these  creatures  wliich  suit  alike  the  ,\rali, 
the  I’ersian,  the  Hindoo  and  the  ( 'hinese. 

The  result  was  tliat  in  house-huilding  it  was  felt  to  U' 
necessary  to  use  protective  measures  against  the  forces  of  evil 
always  threatening  danger  to  men.  The  gate-screen  and  the 
small  monster  on  the  roof  have  the  stune  office  as  the  charm 
pasted  over  a door,  or  the  amulet,  the  small  bottle,  the  bronze 
mirror,  earrieil  on  the  person.  They  were  supposed  to  have  a 
magictd  effect  of  a defensive  nature. 

The  result  was  disastrous  in  an  architectural  sense.  The 
gate-screen  conceals  the  entrance,  iind  is  placed  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  It  must  as  such  be  un|ileasing.  But  po|)ular 
siijierstition  clings  to  the  gate-screen.  It  lives  still  after 
mauy  centuries  of  useless  encumbrance.  Outside  the  gate 
there  is  the  y>a  character  wall,  within  the  gate  is  a screen. 
On  each  side  is  a lion.  On  the  roof  of  the  chief  building  are 
mehimorpliosed  monkeys  and  dragons.  We  cun  la-ar  the 
animal  shajK-s  for  the  sake  of  tin-  grotes<iue,  which  htmmn 
nature  loves,  but  we  cannot  la-ar  with  the  same  eijuanimity 
th()  hiding  of  the  front  view.  (Jur  Euro]K-an  training  has  led 
us  to  a])])reeiate  the  excellent  effect  of  an  o]ien  % iew  in  front. 
To  shut  off  from  view  the  front  of  a building,  is  a mistake. 

Gilding  images  was  common  in  India  al)out  A.I).  500,  ami 
probably  earlier.  The  Budilhists,  by  introducing  the  practice 
of  gilding  Buddha's  image,  greatly  increased  the  impressiveness 
of  their  temples.  This  was  a new  element  of  beauty  atlde<l  to 
their  architecture,  which  did  not  fail  to  affect  the  [leoph' 
jwwerfully  in  many  ways.  Let  this  point  Ixs  well  considercil. 
In  Europe,  cut  stone  assumes  a dark  hue,  especially  in  England. 
We  enter  a Chinese  Buddhist  temple  as  we  see  it  in  Hangchow 
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or  in  Pekinif.  Tin-  l)pantifnl  colour  of  the  "old  image, 
iintarnislied  after  many  years,  is  felt  to  lie  in  itself  pleasing. 
W'e  then  l>eeome  eonseious  that  to  gild  Prince  Albert’s 
.Monument  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  statue  of  Victory  in  Berlin, 
was  a useful  preservativ(>  against  weathering.  The  Chinese 
learned  the  <‘ff(H'tive  tise  of  gold  in  ornamentation  from  the 
Buddhists. 


IV. — AROHITEOTrRK  OF  THE  MoUKRS  PERIOD, 


Printing  commenced  in  the  tenth  centurv  and,  the  Sung 
cltTiasty  attaining  powt*r  at  that  time,  was  accom|>anied  by  a 
Tauist  revival.  Of  this  there  are  seventl  indications.  The  first 
Empt-ror,  Chau  t‘ai  tsu,  had  a Tauist  friend,  Chen  twan,  who, 
with  the  emperor’s  ])owerful  aid,  forwarded  his  own  religious 
views.  The  pn-dilections  of  the  founder  were  shared  by  his 
tlescendants.  .\mong  them.  Hwei  tstmg  was  a great  lover  of 
Tauism.  The  Pukien  goddess  Ma  tsu,  the  sjiilor’s  favourite, 
l»elongs  to  this  |>eriod.  So  also  does  the  worshi])  of  Kwan  ti. 
tlu'  god  of  loyalty,  the  favourite  divinity  of  soldiers.  Lii  tsu, 
or  Lii  cliiin  yang,  the  fainons  Tauist  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
(•ighth  and  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  cetitnry  made  Tauism 
jiopular  near  Lu  slum,  on  the  north-west  .shore  of  the  Poyang 
Ijiike.  Temples  liegan  to  Im>  erected  to  him  in  the  twelfth 
I'cntury.  The  early  Sung  dynasty  was  then  ii  time  of  rapid 
progress  in  popular  Tauism.  Nothing  marks  mo<lern  flhina 
more  than  the  spread  of  Tauist  worship  in  imitation  of 
Buddhist  worship,  and  this  took  |>lace  sjH'cially  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

This  fact  implies  a r.i])id  spread  of  temj)le-buildiug  ; that 
is  to  say,  Buddhist  architecture  was  imitated  most  extensively 
at  this  time.  It  was  a foreign  art  in  several  resjiects,  and 
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tlirough  ite  tx'ing  very  full  of  idoalism,  it  won  its  wnv  to  tJu' 
lioart  of  the  ( 'hinese.  As  to  the  form  of  the  nionasterv  anil 
the  arranifement  of  the  lialls,  this  imitation  lioulitless  liegan 
in  tile  Taiifj  ilynastv.  I?ut  there  was  tlien  no  (‘xtimsive  nalioual 
imitation  emhnieing  all  |Kiris  of  the  em|iire.  This  a|i]ioars  to 
have  taken  plaee  in  the  Smig  ilynast.v.  as  the  examples  just 
given  comhine  to  show. 

In  a large  Tanist  temple,  such  as  the  Tung  yo  mian,  in 
Peking,  in  the  first  small  halls  at  the  door  in  the  neighlMturhiKxl 
of  the  Bell  and  Drum  towers,  are  certain  military  images. 
They  indicate  protection  to  the  religion  of  which  this  is 
a temple.  In  this  they  simjily  repeat  the  idea  of  the  hall  of 
the  four  kings  who,  at  the  entrance  to  a Buddhist  .Monastery, 
take  the  jiart  of  the  defenders  of  Buddhism.  Beyond  is  the 
hall  in  which  the  gotl  of  the  east  mountain  is  worship|Hil. 
He  takes  the  ]>lace  of  the  teaching  Buddha  of  Buddhism. 
In  the  temple  of  the  god  of  meilicine  in  Peking,  in  front  are 
distinguished  |)hysicians  of  antiijnity.  Behind  them  is  the 
centnd  idol,  that  of  Vii  hwang.  Farther  still  behind  is  the 
hull  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Three  Pure  Ones. 
.Snell  a disjMJsition  of  the  halls  and  statues  is  mostly  taken 
from  the  Buddhists. 

We  s(»e,  then,  that  the  ( 'onfucianists  had  in  the  Sung 
dynasty  ceased  to  he  enemies  to  Buddhism.  They  saw  that 
the  foreign  idolatry  was  |>o]mlar,  and  they  diicided  to  leave  it 
to  work  out  its  own  future.  They  made  deities  of  native 
origin,  like  Lii  chim  yang,  Ma  tsn  and  Kwan  vii,  and  every- 
where temples  were  erected  in  their  honour.  Tein|iles  laid 
lieeu  (‘onfneian  and  Buddhist.  They  now  Ixx-ame  t'onfncian, 
Buddhist,  and  Tanist.  An  extraordinary  niimlH'i-  of  new 
t<‘mples  must  haye  been  erected  in  the  Sung  dynasty  by  the 
Tanists.  The  em|H‘rors  fayonred  them,  and  this  led  the 
{leople  to  favour  them  also.  The  ( 'h'eng  hwang  mian 
in  each  district  city  and  prefectnral  city  seems  now  to  be  an 
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C'sontial  piirt  of  Cliinosc  inritnfions.  But  it  i-^  not  in  fsict 
older  than  the  Snnj;  dvnasty  in  most  cities.  I have  noticed 
one  wliieh  was  erected  in  A. I).  917.  in  the  \Vu  tai  |ieriod.  s<i 
that  jirohahly  this  tv|H*  of  teniple  wa^  first  introditeed  in  tlie 
Tane  dynasty.  Init  it  wa-;  the  partiality  of  th(>  Snne  iinjH'rial 
family  for  Tanisin.  and  th<-  t(denint  |H>litieaI  tone  of  the  Sniifr 
literati,  whiidt  spread  this  sort  of  temple  and  other  ty|>i"^  of 
Tani-it  saered  liiiihlin|;s  thronehont  the  em|>ire. 

In  the  Sniif;  dynasty,  the  first  part  of  the  iiKMlern  ai;(‘  of 
t 'hinese  arehiteetnre,  we  have  the  residts  of  the  devotion  of  the 
nation  to  Buddhism  dnrine  seven  eentnrie<.  Two  ereat 
forces  have  animated  the  nation  since  that  time.  The  one 
was  the  Confueian  and  Tanist  revival  of  the  Sint);  dynasty, 
the  other  was  the  school  (d’  critical  research  of  the  pn>s<<nt 
ilvna.sty.  Th<‘  Coid'neian  revival  leil  to  political  toleration,  and 
so  forei;rn  archit(*ctnn‘,  forexani|de.  inieht  Ih-  iinitat<‘d  withoni 
offeni'e.  The  principles  of  the  t'hine>e  Uotcrninent  from  the 
t(>nth  <-enturv  forward  liave  allowed  men  of  different  r(‘li>;ions 
to  resiile  together,  iinil  the  maeistnite  is  expectinl  to  keep  the 
|H‘ace  Ixdween  them  if  they  offend.  The  eonse<pii“nee  is,  that 
Hiiuloo,  Moslem  and  new  European  architecture,  in  the 
(‘n‘ction  of  the  sticred  hnildinos  of  each  relij;ion,  are  seen 
together  in  China.  Toleration  of  foreign  religions  tenets  has 
favonreil  the  mixing  of  styles  in  hiiildings  an<l  in  art 
generally.  This  freedom  of  ehoh-e  has  heen  encouraged  hy 
the  critical  attitmle  of  the  liteniti  in  the  pre-eiit  dyini'ty. 
China  is  now  more  ech*ctic  than  it  ever  was. 

The  school  of  critical  research  which  has  tlonrished  during 
the  last  two  centuries  has  |iiiiil  sjx'cial  attention  to  the  classics, 
and  among  tlann  to  the  Choir-li,  whene<-  facts  on  ancient 
architecture  are  gathered.  It  is  singular  that  there  should 
!m-  ini]>ortant  differences  of  opinion  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Temple  of  Heavrni  ought  to  he  hnilt,  ami  whether  Confucius 
ought  to  have  a statue  in  hi<  temple  or  not.  The  rc'^ult  of 
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r(>s(‘an-lios  in  tlx-  Jliiifi  dynastv  loil  ro  tlip  alumilonmont  of  tlio 
statin'  of  (’onfiu'ins  ainl  tlio  rostonition  of  tlio  old  Confiu'ian 
taldct.  Tlii'  was  an  instanci'  of  ri-coil  from  Ifilddliist  viows 
of  art.  Yet  in  sonic  cities  the  statue  remains,  tile  decree  of 
the  em|M'ror  on  the  snhjt'ct  not  havin<£  heen  very  peremptorv. 
But  the  spirit  of  nuKlern  China  is  afiainst  the  use  of  statues 
in  Coufucinn  worship.  The  Buddhist  love  of  statues  in 
temjdes  lines  not  in  any  way  infltience  the  true  Confticianist, 
who  jflories  in  his  freedom  from  |Kipul:ir  Buddhism.  So  also 
diirin;;  last  ceiitiirv  it  was  decideil  not  to  liiive  dual  worshi|i 
iit  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  hut  to  worship  there  only  till* 
Supreme  Hitler. 

The  Sun;;  dynasty  architecture  is  not  s])cci!illy  known  hy 
examples,  Iwcause  it  has  U'en  outshone  by  the  works  of  the 
Yuen  and  the  Mine  dynasties,  hut  it  may  he  studied,  ltecaii.se 
iMMtks  printed  with  en;;r:ivin;:s  exist,  iind  there  are  much  fuller 
details  and  nuiterials  for  research  in  tliiit  a;;e  thiin  previously. 
For  the  ancestral  temple,  for  example,  it  is  intt'restin;;  to  linil 
that  Chti  fit  tsT  made  in<|uirv  into  it,  iind  determined  its 
essential  featnrt's.  The  ( 'hinese  art  of  the  Golden  dynasty 
in  North  Chiit!i  renuiins  in  a ft'w  (K'titoonal  pillars  inscrilied 
with  Bnddhist  chiirms.  Sanscrit  iind  Chinest'  characters  are 
here  si'cti  cut  in  limestone. 

Art  rose  hi;;her  in  the  Yni'ii  tly nasty,  iind  the  ( 'liii  yun;;  kwiin 
an-h  and  inscription,  which  have  stood  for  six  hundred  years, 
shew  that  China  at  tlmt  time  undertook  to  develo|>e  new  ty[K>s 
of  architiH'tiiral  work.  But  the  Yuen  dynasty  ari'hitei'ture 
was  surpassed  hy  that  of  the  Min;;  dynasty.  It  was  then  that 
( 'hinese  art  rose  to  its  ori'iitest  hei;;ht.  The  Emperor  Ch'cn;; 
tsii,  of  the  Yun;;  lo  |M»rioil,  was  the  ;;reatest  of  the  -Min;;  line. 
It  was  he  that  made  I’ekin;;  what  it  is.  The  iilan  of  the  city, 
the  tonihs,  the  ereat  Ih‘11,  the  fortified  jiasses  in  the  (treat 
Wall  are  his.  These  iind  the  erandeiir  of  the  city  ;;ates  and 
wall  helon;;  to  the  Mine  dynasty  and  to  him  in  particular.  In 
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flic  rime  of  Slum  cliV  uiul  Kiinj;  lii,  mi  oft'ort  was  iiiailo  to 
iinprovo  tlic  astronomical  observatory.  This  was  done  liy 
reinovinc  tlie  oliservino  instnnnents  from  the  tower  and 
re|ilaein;;  them  liy  maeliinesinst  hy  Veriukst  and  some  pre- 
s«mted  liy  the  French  kine.  rnderneatli  the  tower  is  the 
ehainlier  for  ohservine  the  leiifjtli  of  tlie  shadow  at  thi"  winter 
solstice  and  on  other  occasions.  IVkinc  is  the  only  capital  in 
the  world  on  whose  wall  is  s«-en  a collection  of  larjje  lironnc 
instnnnents  intended  for  astronomical  olisi-rvation.  They  lend 
a character  of  refineincnt  to  the  city  to  wliich  they  ladoni;. 

The  intlaence  of  the  Emperor  Chien  lane  was  directed  to 
the  production  of  substantial  architecture  in  various  styles. 
His  Huddhist.  Confucian,  Moslem  and  Italian  erections  were 
well  done  in  their  day.  Yet  now  the  relentless  idianoes 
wrought  by  time  have  reduced  many  of  them  to  a ruinous 
stat<-.  His  Italian  structures  at  Yuen  ming  yucu  were  burnt 
in  the  war  of  ISlil.  High  civilization  and  rcHnemcnt  led 
this  Ein|H‘ror  to  look  kindly  on  fashions  of  all  nations  and  to 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  tliem  into  his  country.  It  will 
never  cease  to  lie  a subject  of  regret  that  tlie  buildings  in  the 
]iarks  outside  of  Peking  were  burnt.  There  must  he  some- 
thing wrong  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  Imrn  works  of  art. 

In  the  changes  made  bv  the  Emperor  Chien  lung  in  the 
temple  of  Confucius  there  is  a distinct  aim  to  restore  the 
ancient  classical  structure — the  Pi  yung  kung.  The  brevity 
of  classic-  texts  renders  exact  restoration  to  a large  extent 
conjec-tunil.  In  this  c-ase  there  is  a circular  marble  tank. 
In  the  centre  is  a hall  in  which  is  a throne  for  the  Eni|K-ror 
when  he  expounds  the-  classics.  The  south  face  of  this  hall 
consists  entirely  of  lofty  doors  admitting  light  through  thin 
IkiiuIiou  pa[ier. 

In  the  architectund  works  of  the  present  dynasty,  as  of  the 
Jliug,  the  jeitij  shui  idc-as  have  never  been  alKindoned. 
China  lias  ceased  to  build  new  jiugodns  for  the  sake  of  riches 
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iiiiil  |)ro>iH‘rify  to  a locality,  Imt  |ml^  tin-  olil  ones  in 
re|iair  wlicn  money  eun  he  obtained  lor  the  jairpose.  Tlie 
root's  of  t<'in|il(‘s  are  still  ornainent<>d  witli  a view  to  /eii<i  .</(«/' 
o|>|)Osite  to  the  o|K'nine;s  of  lanes  in  Pekinj;.  hionsare  set  up, 
or  stones  with  the  powerful  name  of  the  Tai  slian  fjod.  to 
friffhteu  away  demons  wlio  mieht  he  intendiiio  to  eome  that 
way.  The  su|ierstition  of  itiuti  is  retained  in  housi- 

arehiteetiire  even  in  this  a^e  of  ^rowine  kuowledjie.  In 
judoine  of  Chinese  andiiteeture  there  are  two  eliief  division^ 
of  work  to  he  looked  at.  The  one  is  its  fjeneral  excel hmee, 
the  effect  of  dijrnity,  solemnity,  richness  and  ;ji~andeur  on  the 
wliole.  The  other  is  the  sp<'cial  excellenct*  of  the  parts.  In 
Uith  there  is  room  for  the  {jreatest  jjeniiis.  In  rejrard  to  thi' 
former,  it  may  Ik-  noticed  that  the  ijreatest  triumph  of  Chinese 
arehitwtnre  is  in  the  effect  on  the  whole.  In  the  Mine 
tombs  we  liavc  the  |K-rfection  of  Chinest'  |H)wer  of  arran^re- 
ment.  It  is  a ride  of  seven  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  to  the  tomb  of  Yuiif(  lo.  The  valley  is  (K-eu|)ieil  hv  the 
thirteen  tombs.  At  the  entrance  the  marble  eateway  attracts 
sjKH'iid  attention.  Ninety  feet  lone  by  fiflv  hiffli,  eomjHjsed 
of  marble,  and  seeniine  to  Ik*  roofed  with  tiles,  it  is  seen  from 
a ereat  distance,  and  it  has  stood  for  thr«*e  centuries  and  a 
half.  On  nearer  insiK*ction  it  is  found  that  the  roof  is  cut 
marble,  and  when  this  fai't  is  obserted,  the  whole  structure  is 
>cen  to  Ik*  a r(*markable  triiimj>h  of  arehit(*eture.  Tin*  I’*ai 
leu  of  China  takes  the  |)lac(*  of  the  triuiu])iial  arch  of  Kuro|K*. 
and  this  one  at  the  Mine  tombs  is  tlie  Insst  in  the  country. 
It  was  erectwl  at  a time  whi*n  tlie  Chinese  buildiue  and  lioll- 
(*astiu;i  art  reach(*d  their  (-ulminatill};  point.  The  oriffiual  reil 
and  ereen  ctdour;-  have  lone  sinee  weathereil  down  to  a solx*r 
ei*(*y.  I’assine  this  we  jiroeeed  throueh  several  avenues  of  trees 
and  s(*veral  ;;ateways  till  the  avenue  of  animals  is  reachetl — 
a truly  strikiiif;  feature.  Lion.s,  unicorns,  camels  and  elephants 
stand  and  kneel  in  pairs.  The  four  elephants  are  each  cut 
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from  one  -itonc.  Tlioy  aro  13  foot  hii;li  ami  14  foot  long. 
Tims  it  is  seen  that  the  ( 'liinoso  aro  ea]ial)lo  of  Egyptian 
otl’octs  in  working  in  stone  if  only  their  oonntry  iliil  not 
consist  of  alluvial  plains,  which  noct'ssitate  a brick  arcliitc<‘tur(‘. 
Then  the  hall  for  sacrifice  is  the  thinl  great  feature.  It  is 
70  yards  long  by  30  deeji.  The  teak  pillars,  12  feet  round 
and  32  feet  high,  are  32  in  numlH’r.  The  building  is 
t!4  feet  high.  It  is  readied  by  a marble  a.scent  of  18  steps, 
and  is  surrounded  by  iM-autifully-carved  lialustrades.  The 
roof  juts  out  10  feet  beyonil  the  walls  on  which  it  rests.  TIu' 
fourth  great  feature  of  the  Ming  tombs  is  the  tomh  itself, 
above  this  pas.sage.  In  front  of  it  is  a mass  of  soliil  .stone- 
work whicli  sup]K)rts  the  monunumtal  stone  on  which  is 
inscrilied  in  diameters  of  enormous  size  the  posthumous 
name  of  the  Em]H>ror  Vung  lo,  who  died  A. I).  142.5.  Heneath 
is  the  coftin-|>assage,  30  yards  long,  conducting  to  the 
toinl)-d(Kir,  and  the  visitor  arriving  there  ascends  to  the 
])latforni  alaive  by  a long  stainaise.  Here  the  stone,  three 
feet  thick,  two  yards  wide,  and  high  in  ](ro|)ortion,  with  the 
Eiii|)eror’s  name  on  it,  may  Ik-  observed.  It  was  originally 
painted  with  vermilion.  Then  there  is  the  mound,  half  a mile 
in  circuit,  containing  a hemispherical  chamber,  in  which  is  the 
<-ottiti.  The  chamiM'r  is  large  enough  to  hold  probably 
400  |)orsoiis. 

In  this  work  of  construction  we  see  Chinese  architectural 
skill  at  its  acme  of  jiower.  So  many  retiiarkabh'  fiaitiires 
combine  in  the  Ming  tombs  that  we  must  in  this  instance 
award  to  Chinese  archittH'ture  th(“  |iraise  of  success  in  im- 
parting to  the  ini|M-rial  tombs  an  air  of  great  dignity  and 
solemnity. 

Chinese  art  is  to  lie  praised  for  the  lightness  and  gnice  of 
the  curve  of  a heavy  roof.  The  Greek  loved  to  see  lines  of 
iHaiuty  at  tile  head  of  a column,  and  a succession  of  columns 
seen  in  vanishing  fierspective  has  a very  lovely  effect.  The 
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•fffort  oC  (^hincso  iirt  is  ratli<T  to  lijjlircii  tin*  a|)|(o:imnci‘  of 
heavy  masses  of  tinilKT  in  a roof  iiy  eurv(-s  and  tlie  use  of 
colourtHi  tiles. 

In  the  iinMlern  style  we  fiiul  the  shaft  of  a eoluinn  earvtsl 
with  ilrapons,  and  this  inode  of  ornamentation  has  lately 
heeome  eommoner  than  it  was.  It  is  oIjsiM’vahle  in  the  ouiltl- 
hoiises  of  Xinjrjaj  and  Hankow.  If  in  Shanghai  eominereial 
guilds  should  huild  new  houses  suitahle  for  tla‘atrieal  |K‘r- 
fonnanees,  this  kind  of  ornament  would  Im‘  adopted. 

We  also  find  in  modern  style  a s|a>e!al  development  of  the 
/‘/n</  /«.  This  first  (MHMirs  in  the  seul))tuml  halls  of  tin* 
Hun  dynasty.  An  ornamented  roof  rests  on  pillars.  The 
pillars  enclose  a s|me(‘  which  is  open  all  round.  We  s«h-  it  in 
the  Imldacchino  of  Itomish  cathednils.  in  the  kiosk  of  t 'on- 
stantinoph-,  in  the  summer-house  or  arhour  or  Uiwer  of  a 
pleasur(‘-j{arden.  and  in  the  Imildine  over  the  stufje  of  a 
Chinese  theatre.  The  roof  of  a t'inij  Ui  may  lie  very  simple, 
as  when  made  srptare  with  four  s1o|h*s.  or  very  complicated, 
as  when  fjahles  and  s1o|h‘s  alternate.  Kxamples  of  rich 
variety  in  the  roofino  are  seen  in  many  theatres  and  in  the 
corner  towers  of  the  Pekinj;  Falaci-  wall. 

In  the  Temple  of  Heaven  the  altar  is  carried  to  its  hijrhcst 
|)oint.  Its  circularity,  its  marhle  pavement  and  its  numerical 
arningement  de.serve  attention.  It  is  tIU  fi'ct  wide  at  the 
top  where  the  emperor  kneels  on  the  circular  stone  in  the 
middle.  He  faces  the  north  while  kneelinfi,  and  in  front  of 
him  is  the  tablet  of  Shanj;  ti,  the  Sui>reme  Killer.  Kound 
the  circular  stone  an>  eight  concentric  circles  of  marhle 
stones.  Nine  stone's  make  the  first  of  these'  t'irch's.  Douhh' 
that  number  form  the'  next.  Twe'iity-se-ven.  thirty-six.  feirty- 
five,  fiftv-four  stones  form  the-  ne'xt  four  cin'les.  The  thre'e* 
oute'r  circles  have  sixty-thre'e',  se've'iitv-twei  anel  eighty-one' 
stones.  These  circles  repre'sent  the'  universe,  which  e-ousists 
of  nine  e-onexMltrie'  splieres.  This  symliolism  alsee  ea'curml 
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in  Western  Asi:i,  aiul  the  eitv  of  KelKituiiii.  for  example,  was 
Imilt  on  a |ilaii  wliicli  exhibits  the  same  principle  as  its 
foimdation.  The  marhle  stones  on  the  middle  and  lower 
terrace  of  the  altar  are  also  placed  in  circles.  Outside  of 
them  arc  the  houndarv-walls  of  the  altar,  which  are  also 
<'ircnlar.  The  lower  tt'iTace  is  210  feet  wide  iind  the  middle 
one  lot)  feet.  There  an'  fotir  Hijjhts  of  stejis  connecting  the 
iip|M'r.  middle  and  lower  terraces.  The  altar  is  Itj'Oo  feet 
high.  When  the  emperor  worships  here,  which  he  does 
twiee  a year,  he  acknowledges  Shang  ti  as  his  suiterior,  he 
himself  reprexMiting  the  universe  symlKilizeil  in  the  mystic 
ninniH'rs  of  this  imicpie  and  iH'aiitifnlly-proiKjrtioiUHl  stnictiire. 

We  also  Knd  bridges  greatly  imjtroveil  in  the  modern 
"tyle  by  ado|iting  the  arch.  This  came  in  with  Buddhism, 
for  we  find  it  in  the  piiginlas.  At  present  it  is  used  when 
it  is  desired  to  span  rivers  by  bridges.  Made  with  an  iirch 
for  foot-|mssengers,  such  structures  look  well  to  the  eye, 
but  they  are  inconveniently  steep,  being  often  30  feet  in 
height.  Such  bridges  are  made  with  steps  so  that  they  are 
eross«‘d  easily  by  burden-bearing  coolies.  Beasts,  however, 
cannot  easily  use  them,  which  is  a great  defect.  The  a|>- 
|K'aranee  of  these  briilges  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  anil  they 
last  long,  In'cause  the  su|)erincinnlH'nt  weight  is  efficiently 
sustained  in  the  most  economical  manner  by  the  arch.  Many 
bridges  in  modern  style  would  Is'  bi-tter  for  being  not  .so 
steep  as  they  are,  and  for  not  being  made  with  steps.  They 
ought  to  lie  built  not  only  for  longevity  and  elegant  ap- 
IK'anince.  but  for  the  convenience  of  traffic.  The  eitsfom 
in  China  is  for  the  rich  to  erect  bridges  and  dams  from 
charitable  motives,  and  in  order  to  obtain  benefits  in  return 
from  the  unseen  [towers.  The  money  is  forthcoming, 
however  much  may  be  required,  Ix-callse  of  the  eharitjdtle 
dis[)osition  of  the  donor.  It  might  be,  however,  better  used 
than  it  often  is,  and  much  greater  convenience  for  the  public 
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swuivd.  Tlicrc  is  ol'tcii  ii  want  ol'  Li'oiioiiiy  in  tlio  fX]K*n- 
ilituro.  The  ('hiiu‘s»*  are  ready  to  f;ive,  and  many  ot  them 
are  very  rii-h,  l)iit  they  mifjht  jiive  more  wisely  than  they  do. 

Ultimately,  in  regard  to  railway  eonstrnetiou  in  this 
eountry,  the  rieh  natives  will  lM*ar  a ehiet'  jcirt  of  the  burden. 
There  is  a large  quantity  of  wealth  in  their  hands.  For  this 
purpose,  at  ]»resent,  they  will  not  give  as  they  wouhl  lor  a 
eostlv  bridge.  Mo  one  would  praise  them  tor  it.  They  do 
not  think  that  the  unseen  jiowers,  that  make  men  rieh  and 
give  men  many  ehildren  and  gramlehildreii,  will  lavour  the 
oj)ening  of  railways  as  they  do  the  eonstrnetiou  in  eonvenient 
s|)ots  of  bridges  and  endtankments.  \\  hen  they  learn  to 
feel  this,  and  are  eonvineed  that  the  Buddhist  doetrine  ot 
moral  fate  whieh  iiiHuenees  their  aetions  approves  ot  railways, 
the  money  will  eoiue  and  eome  in  abundanee. 

For  illuatratiuns  of  (Jhiiieae  Arehitceturc  thi’  reader  i.*  referred  to 
works  eontainini;  jilons,  eiitrravings  and  |ihotO|fraplts.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Thomson’s  Vieirt  v/  China,  the  plates  to  Macartney  s 
Einhauij,  I’ire  ZorrOLl'S  Cur»\a  Littcrataor  Sinicir,  Memoiret  coacenant 
let  CAinait,  and  various  recent  books  of  travel  in  China. 

The  nnmber  of  jiliotographs  taken  l>y  natives  is  now  so  great  that  there 
is  scarcely  a reniarkiible  buihling  in  any  part  of  China  of  w hich  a good 
photograph  may  not  be  obtaiued  nt  Shanghai  or  elsewhere. 
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Tlic  I'ollowin^  notes  iiiiiy  ]ierlia|is  assist  a little  in 
eliteidatino  several  oliseitre  points  in  eonneetion  witli  the  Nes- 
torians.  Persians  ami  Anihs  livino  in  (‘liina  <lnrin<(  the  period 
A.D.  (lOO  to  A.L).  12IMI.  It  ;ip|H‘!irs  to  me  not  unlikely  that 
the  Nestorian  inissiomiries  never  reaehed  the  eoast  of  China 
at  all.  and  that  their  “ la-resy  ’’  was  alwttys  tiufjed  with  the 
native  sn|)i“rstitions  of  the  L'oro-Tartars.  throujfh  whose 
territory  it  filtered  into  China  ; idso  that  it,  and  possihly  other 
forms  of  early  ( 'hristianity,  were  somewhat  eolonred  hy  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  leading  forms  of  llnddhism  ; and  that 
the  lines  of  demarcation  now  dttiwn  hy  dopna  were  not  ,'o 
rif;id  in  those  days  as  they  are  now  : in  short,  that  men  were 
more  tolertint. 

1. — WkKE  THEUK  EVEK  NKsTOUl.tXS  .Vr  C.tSTOXi' 

The  late  Mr.  Bowua.  in  a pajK-r  upon  the  ('lirisliau 
Mtgg/ons  in  Kiraii<i  Tiiini  \(  liina  J{t'rien\  Vol.  11,  I’ajie  2411] 
stiys  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  the  Nestorians  ever 
went  to  ( 'anton. 

Mr.  Geo.  I’hillii'.s  ipiotes  an  extract  from  the  Anniiln  <;/' 
t/ie  (.’anton  ( ustoinn  [(7i/»a  J{t‘cieic,  Vol.  Vlll,  I’a^e  dl] 
which  makes  mention  of  Persian  Priests  at  ( 'anton.  in  order 
to  justify  the  identification  of  these  priests  with  Nestorians. 
He  confirms  this  supposition  by  citiuj;  ti  statement,  found  in 
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Ukn.U  IKit's  tnm>lutiuii  of  th<'  Anrieut  Airmnit.1  of  India  and 
t'hina,  tlmt  there  were  iiiuny  < 1iri:>ti!in>  resiilin;;  :it  ('anfu, 
wliieli  |>liic‘(‘  Mr.  ]*Hlu.ll’.s  ineline>  to  think  is  ( 'tmtoTi  [1 
suppose  " Kiraaij-fn "]  tMS’Uiise  we  e:m  Kml  no  mention  of 
Aral)  or  I’er'iini  sliips  fre(|uentin{;  Hiin;rehow  at  that  time. 

There  are  several  extracts  from  a hook  called  ('li‘en;i  ‘S/it 
[m*.  1 suppose  of  the  A'a/n/  dynasty]  which  shew  that  there 
were  other  foreign  priests  at  Canton  iluring  the  middle  ages 
hesides  I’ersians.  “ tine  of  the  most  inHuential  of  the  sea- 
“ foreigners  [fj|f  was  one  nametl  /'•»  [f^],  known  as  the 
" ‘ white  harharian,'  who  was  originally  a prominent  man  in 
••  ( lain/ia  [fi  «]•  Having  had  rough  weather  on  his 
“ voyage,  he  was  afr.dd  to  go  hai-k.  and  In-gged  his  ruler  for 
••  permission  to  remain  in  China  s<i  us  to  facilitate  his  trade." 
An  extract  from  the  fiaiaj  Shi  says  that  most  of  the  |x-o]ile  at 
Ciam/ni  are  surnamed  f'li  ; and  another  extnict  says  that  the 
Caliph  Eni|iire  sent  an  eli\oy  named  /'•»-.<; -mi  j^]  : all 

which  looks  as  though  Andi  traders  were  meant  in  each  case. 
Again  : “At  Canton  [§  then-  are  sea-foreigners 
“ for  pniying  happiness  they  have  a hall  ; in  the  hall  is  a 
" stone  slal),  which  is  the  object  of  their  svinlatlic  worship 
and  those  doing  oiR-isance  all  turn  towanls  it. 
**  They  meet  to  eat  at  dawn,  but  ilo  not  provide  s|k»oiis  or 
“ chopsticks  ; they  use  gold  and  silver  to  make  a great  trough. 
“ and  mix  jiorpoise  Hesh.  [§^]  vegetables,  grain,  and  rice  all 
” together,  s|irinkling  rose-water,  and  scattering  camphor." 

The  word  m is,  as  a rule,  specially  ap|>lied  to  the  frontier 
trilK-s  of  Viin  Nan  and  Burmah,  but  that  Arabs  may  have 
Ik-cii  included  is  evident.  iHH-anse  the  Sana  Shf  siys  of 
('iain/Kt,  and  also  of  Ta-li  .State  [Yiiii  N'an]  : "Their  eustonis 
“ and  clothes  are  like  those  of  the  Cali])h  Emjiire,"  which 
last  name  is  often  grouped  with  those  of  other  Indo-Chinese 
and  Archi]R-lago  states,  iloubtless  Ir-cuusc  the  Arabs  tniderl 
there. 
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Tlio  ( 'liiiiPM*  o<‘cii!ii(>n!illv  <’ont'iiM'  ilif  l’t‘rsian>  witli  tlic 
Anili>.  For  iiisriiiK'(‘.  tile  T'liiiii  <S7«/.  on  tlio  suliji-t-t  of  the 
Ciilipli  Eni|iirc,  siys  : — " notwtN'n  the  years  A.D.  fiO.'i-fdT 
••  tliere  was  a IVrsian  man  tending  la-rds  at  Me<lina  ^ 

••  Mountains  in  h~il-/i'ii  ^].  A laaist  in  the  inonntain-^ 
" sjiid  : — • Fast  of  the  numntain,  in  the  third  cave,  then-  i'^  a 
•sliarp  w(-a|>on.  and  a hlaek  stone  witli  wliite  writing  on  it  : 
••  • wlioever  gets  it  will  rule.'  Me  winit.  and  fonnil  it  so.  The 
••  writing  stiiil  he  ought  to  reUd.  Me  wheedled  the  ]H*o|ile, 
ainl  got  together  a inilltitllde  of  des|per.ite  ehariieters  at  tin* 
River  [la  : rohlH>d  caravans,  oeenpit'd  the 

••  west  jiiirt  of  the  region,  set  himself  np  as  king,  removed  the 
••  hlaek  stone,  and  treasured  it.  The  |M'Ople  of  the  state  went 
••  to  chastise  him.  hat  were  n'ptdsed  with  great  loss.” 

This,  of  cotirM',  i>  Midiomed.  who  was  a tender  of  <-amels  : 
who  did  s|M'nd  time  in  a cave  near  Jleeea  ; who  frameil  his 
Ki>ran  with  the  aid  of  a Persian  dew  and  two  Xestorians  ; 
who  did  lioiix  the  |H-ople  : t«M>k  refug(-  in  Medina,  ami  set  np 
there  (in  the  western  |Birt)  ; whilst  the  hlaek  stone  " hronght 
hy  the  angel  Galiriel  ” is  still  in  the  ( 'miha.  The  aeeonnt  of 
Me/ili'liiio  State  [;lfc  ® jBR]  given  hy  Dr.  BnKTseHXKiiiKit  on 
Page  177  of  the  Cliiiui  /{fi-ieir.  Vol.  V.  eonlirms  this  strongly. 

i. — W’KIiK  TIIK  Td-h-li  Seiiil  ALL  N KsTOItlA XS  ? 

It  is  a ipiestion  how  far  thi‘  expression  Ta-lvh  Sciii/ 
[*  m it]  ciin  U'  taken  t<»  refer  to  Nestorian  niissionarii-s. 
•Mr.  (f.  J’HIU.ies,  eritieising  Dr.  Ruktsciixeidkii.  has  shewn 
ftVi/mi  Her/i'ir,  V'^ol.  VII,  Page  412]  that,  in  or  alarnt  the 
vear  A.D.  7 Ilk  the  ruler  of  Fuh-Hm  mm  sent  two  of  tln'se 
(H-elesiastieal  digintaries  to  the  Chinese  court  with  tribute: 
and  hejustiv  inidines  to  the  view  that  th«‘s<‘  were  Nestorian 
missionaries,  inasinueh  as  Olojirii,  the  introducer  [A.D.  Gdtj] 
of  Nestorian  Christianity  into  China,  is  also  deserilH’d 
on  th(‘  eehd)rjited  Si-an  Fn  inonnment  as  ladiig  a Tii-tili. 
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Dr.  Hirth.  in  lii'  work  Chimi  and  the  Homan  Orient,  fniotrs 
the  siiinc  ]iiiswi<;c.  and  also  ijnotcs  a ]iassa;j<‘  from  the  inonu- 
nuMit  itself,  wliieli  latter  seems  to  mean  that,  in  Ta  Tn'in  or 
Fnh-lim  Christianity  is  the  only  religion,  and  that  (liristians 
only  can  he  rider:-  ^ It  ^ fr : ± ^ ^ 4] ; 

that  Colonel  Yri.K  had  already  conjectured  that  th(‘  Fnh-lim 
missions  were  connecteil  witli  the  Xestorian  arrivals  recorded 
on  the  monument,  [l’a}<e  2!S4  ot  the  lilenliftralioni''\.  On  the 
other  hand,  thi-  old  T'amj  Shn  tells  us  that,  durine  the  rei<;n 
of  Mina  lltrana  [713-7l!2],  the  Kin^  of  Central  India 
l.diarnma  ['fit  Jp]  I'D  Ta-Fli  priest  to  court  with 

trihute  : and  that,  iihont  that  time  [7.')0],  at  one  Chana  )ih\i 
suj;<;estion,  ten  Ta-lih  jiriests  were  hanisluMl  to  Tina-rhon 
[south  of  I’ekino]. 

An  extract  from  a work  of  I’rh  h~fl-i  [^  jg  lived  772- 

)S4(IJ,  on  “A  I’afjoda  Slab  of  the  Ta-t(h  Priests  ^ ^ 

says  : — *•  Ahstinence  la-^ets  calm,  calm  heoets 
wisdom,  and  wi>doni  lias  lM‘;;otten  t<4.(IOO  Fah-nn'n  [jjfe  P^, 
“■  sectarians].”  It  is  evident  that  the  Fah-nnn  must  have 
l«-en  ditt'erent  from  the  ordinary  lluddhists,  for  thi"  old  T'aini 
Shn  says; — “The  Emperor  IPo  of  Liamj  was  a devout 
“ lluddhist,  wliilst  [hi-  succe-isor,  A.|).  a.'iO]  the  Emperor 
him  ir«'a  was  an  ardent  Fah-min." 

The  irc‘«-4vV;i  t/m-Irdi  apparently  the  siimc 

as,  or  a continuation  of  Wylik’s  U\'n-him  hin-hlh,  lllli 
century.]  says  that  in  F'i-i/ana  town  of  Fiiut-siana  Fn,  a 
pieci'  of  Buddha's  hone  lay  huried  under  the  jiafioda  of  the 
Fah-nn'n  monastery,  and  that  tlie  EmjK'ror  Him  [8tK!-tt2d] 
liad  it  hrou^ht  with  jjreat  ceremony  into  the  palace,  in  s|iite 
of  JIan  } il's  remonstriiiices,  [as  to  whicli  rcmonstnince  si>e 
China  Herimr,  Pace  S41  of  Volume  1]. 

The  Tn-i/aini  Txah-jiim  [;|j;  ^ |g.  !lth  century]  says 

tliat  “in  the  s]iriii}j;  of  the  year  A.D.  87d  an  imperial  order 
“ commanded  the  Ta-trh  priests  to  j;o  and  welcome  Buddha's 
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••  ImiK-.  On  flic  JSili  liny  of  flic  4tii  moon,  it  \va>  lironclit  into 
•'  i'lt'tiniMUi  [Si-an  Fii]  : the  fjiii|icror  sat  in  the  Ait-jiih 
" Monastery  anil  |HTsonally  koiclmrt'd  to  it."  .-\nother 

|»assafre  says  that  several  hnnilred  Ta-tth  priests  were 
" onlereil  to  weleoine  the  lUuhIha's  hone  of  file  /■'alt-im-ii 
••  monastery  of  renij-siniiij 

d. — Wkub  AI.l.  Falt-im'ii  l$l  IIIIHISTS  ? 

A work  ealleil  the  IF«  7V/o/  /iirri-i/riaii  LE  @ « 7c]  says 
that  the  first  Hiiihihist  apostle  in  China  []K  i]  "'as  the 
M’orshipful  IHun-mn 

the  line  of  2lS  in  India  [5  He  was  the  son  of 

[#E]-  kino  of  Sonthern  India;  :ind  in  the  ye:ir  A. I).  520 
he  e:iine  to  ( 'hina  hy  the  southern  sea  route,  and  stayed  at  :i 
teui|ile  i-idled  the  Sluto-liii  .S':  ^].  This  man  must 

not  lie  eonfused  with  another  P/uiniM,  a |>ainter,  who  eame 
hy  land  to  Sz  ( 'Iruati  in  580-1105.  His  name  w: 

The  Alto  >S'i'«</  ( 'liiHdi  a lith  eeutury  work],  siys 

that  his  sueeessor  was  one  Hirr!  [SW].  who  stood  in 
the  snow  and  cut  off  his  ;irm  whilst  U-fioino  inspiration  from 
/>/iitrmii.  hlairma  said  : — " Mv  relioion  is  in  the  heart,  and 
••  ionores  written  script  : a|K)stles  must  he  hound  hy  the  he;irt. 
“ Hence  the  sayino  ‘stani}i  in  the  heart.'  " The  old  T'amj  Flat 
oivi's  the  s:iine  aeeonnt  of  llliitrma  as  that  aliove  : and  the 
Siimi  Sin  stiys  that  Ilirri-k'o  hrouf'ht  out  a work  on  the 
human  jmlse  hy  If/iurmu.  work  e:illed  the  (<’li‘miii-/iili) 
< lu'iii/-lnitiiii  hi  says  that  the  third  a|KistIe 

jjfl.]  "!>'  l»riest  [fff  ^ ^ gjj],  hut  tiait  nothino 

is  known  of  his  origin,  except  that  he  eame  from  the  Northern 
Ts'l  [Tunousie  Kmpire  550-580],  and  lived  in  seclusion  at 
the  Kiih-nhiw  Temple  [§  llj  -^]  of  Knmj  Shan  [am]  in 
moih*rn  An  Huvi  IVoviiu*(‘.  The  fourth  apostle  was  Tno~.^in 
[am*®].  whose  re:d  surname  was  Si-ina  [SI.II].  He 
was  reemhodied  in  the  person  of  Han^-jt'n  [j!4^s*®],  a 
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niiti\<-  of  lfinin;i-mri  in  moiicni  Hu  IVli  I’roviiHv. 

Bolli  ol'  tlu'in  were  lo^jntlicr  at  a t<Mii|ilc  on  /’•«-/•<»»  S/iiin 
L®  UJ]  tliil.  Tlio  W ii-li'ii)/  / /iri'i-i/iliiit  savs  timt 

till'  lioiizi'  S/iiUi  .S/h  mm  a'^iK-iatcil  willi  ( 'ont'iu-ian  iK-lii}lai> 
in  liis  voutli,  anil  |>ic'k(*il  up  a ;rri‘at  ili-al  of  kno\vk‘il}{i'  : 
suilili'iily  he  ln'oaini'  a prii'.-l  ami  I'lili'fi'il  tlio  7'ii»//-*7ii/;i 
ill  ti'inpli',  wlii'i’i'  Ilf  nift  till'  Hftli  apo<tlp  l/unii-jeii, 
anil  ai'knowlfiljrfii  with  jov,  that  ho  hail  at  hi»t  founil  a roal 
niastfr.  Kiiiallv.  tlif  "lli>torv  of  thf  I’rif>t  .S7it'(i-.</ii  " ^i\> 
that  Tioi-.iiii  anil  lliiii<i-jiii  wont  toofthfi'  to  thf  Tiiii^i-sImii 
inona>tfn’.  ami  that  thfir  ri'lioion  was  failfil  thf  7i/;ii/-.i/iioi 
/■'tili-mi-ii  ; .S/icii-siii  lookfti  tip  to  ! Inmi-jin,  who  tllfrfforf 
thought  Vfi'v  liiohlv  of  him. 

A litfi'aiw  ftt'ort  ^ of  thf  T'ltmi  Empfrof  T'lil 
'/'.niiiii  [tiiT-ti.'itt]  ilf'f rilii.'s  thf  fflfhi-atfil  travflh'r  Ihliii 
Cliiniiiii  a-  a Ih'uiIit  of  thf  /'iih-iiuhi  [fi  n ± m m- 

1. — l>Oh>  TIIK  Wollli  7''/<-;i  IlKl.oNi;  To  N KsToltlAMi^M  Al.oNK  I' 

Thf  ■Siif  'V/iii  [7tli  fftltiiry]  'ays.  in  foniifftion  with  thf 
'tatf  of  A ■(Oil/  [;^].  (whifh  has  iK'fii  ahunilatitly  provfil  to  Ih' 
iiifiitifal  with  Saiiiai'faml ) : — “ Thfy  havf  a IkiiIv  of  Turkish 
••  law  [Ssm  whifh  is  phiffil  in  thf  Nfstorian  tfin|ilf 
" [fTCfS]  • =‘"'1'  "ln‘»  nn.'‘  punisluiiftit  i>  to  Ih'  awarilfil,  thfv 
••  takf  ami  ilffiilf  it  hy  this."  In  translating  thf  rfinark'  of 
thf  M/nii  X/i7.  writtfii  lU'arly  a thuilsami  yi'iirs  lati'r.  u|kiii 
Sainarfanil  [jjj;  Hr.  liuKTNCHNKlDEtt  [fVi/iiii  l‘ffleir. 

Vol.  V.  I’aof  127]  show'  that,  in  thf  fourtffiith  fftittiry, 
thfrf  was  'till  a hall  tlifri'.  in  whifh  thf  sufi'fil  liook  (tlifii. 
of  four.'f,  .Moslfin),  was  fxplaini'il.  Ami  that  this  Nfstorian 
lioilv  of  law  hail  foiiiul  its  wav  into  China  pri'vious  to  thf 
vfar  A.H.  tilMI  i>  i-viiifiit  from  thf  rfinark  niailf  hy  thf  jkii'I 
/'■/'  Jlli-lilii  B {ijc.  '1'x‘i‘J  ‘lynasty]  that  thorf  was  a ^ 
in  the  II'h-A'7m  Temple  [|S  £.^]i  'Oinewhere  in  China. 
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Tliilt  the  Tinkisli  nu-cs  limi  Nf>ronim  tciiiiiK-s  aiiioii;;  tliciii. 
|iri'viou>  to  tlii'ir  conversion  to  Mo.^lcin,  seems  phiin  from  the 
following  extniet  from  tlie  ) 'I .ni/i-ttm,  [W  ^ 

u work  of  the  eiohtli  eentnrv  : The  Turks  ^],  in 

worshippinjr  (rod  [f/cWJi  "o  tcni|>Ies  or  shrines 
They  carve  sandal  into  tifiui'i's,  wliieli  they  put  in  skin  lull's, 
and.  wherever  they  oo.  they  smear  them  over  with  an  imoiient 
[fl&  sometimes  lashino  them  on  to  a stake  : and  they 
saeritiee  to  tliem  [jjj{J  at  the  four  seasoiv-. 

Till-  .SV  A'v  Tf-iimi  Yn  savs: — ••hi  the  fiftli  year  of  Chtiiii- 
" I- in  I II  [A.ll.  liiil  ] imiierial  orders  were  {jiven  for  the 
••  eonstriU'tion  of  a Xestorian  temple  in  the  ( li'iiini- 

••  him  division  of  ('h‘‘iiiiii-iiii  ; and  it  was  i-alled  the 

••  Syrian  or  I’ersian  [j®  temple  [^]."  Ajjain  : 

••  I'he  Kmperor  \Yn  '/ sitiiif  [?t4l— tl]  destroyed  the  Buddhist 
••  ti'inples.  and  made  the  ]iriest-^  commoner^.  In  A.l).  X45  he 
••  ortlered  the  Svrian  Arehimandrite  and  sixty  others 
t ) revert  to  the  lay  status."  * 


* The  In.-*!  two  extniets  are  taken  from  the  .Si-i'i  Tt-iiiiij-  I’m 
a work  wiihTi,  wcorilinu  to  WvUK’s  .Votrxon  Cliiiiife  Literafiire.wanwnttcn 
by  Yao  '•'‘"t'"')-  '""1  t'®''"}’  "hel'y 

repiiblishisl  liiirina  the  Miiiy  dynasty,  in  an  eneyeloinislic  collei  tion  known 

as  the  /*«/  Ifai  mmi 

An  extract  from  the  IlKri  fhu  Liih  [H  JS]-  however,  slates  Uiat 
the  Si-ki  nan-yU  [wiSf  MIS]  was  i-ninpiltKl  at  Yao  K'ltan'* 
ilireetioii  by  [some  one  who.se  [jersonal  name  was"]  Wei  and  that  it 
was  a very  eoinplele  eollei'tion  of  notes  on  ancient  and  modern  thimts. 

This  leaves  us  pretty  much  where  wc  were,  ns  Wvlie  does  not  seem  to 
miMition  thi-  Ilirei-ehu  f.vli  at  all.  But  an  extract  from  the  T-inig  K-an 
'Ji  informs  us  that  the  latter  work  was  compiled  by  one  M’liiig  Ming- 
hfing  [I  ^ son  of  lI’aHy  Chih  [i  fj]  who,  aeeoriline  to  WyUE, 
wrote  in  the  I2tli  century. 

It  is  clear  then-fom  that  the  two  authorities  nr  the  one.  if  both  he 
identii~il.  date  from  the  twelfth  ecntnry  A.D. 
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— WkkK  AI.I.  I’UIKSTS  Nkstoriann? 

An  (“xtnict  tVoni  the  olil  T'liiiii  S/m  ssiy?*  tlim.  diiriiif;  tlif 
ri*i<rn  A.l>.  .siMi-Xil,  ilu-  l'i^nr>  >ucccs'rully  ii|i|iiiiMl  lor  Uxivc 
to  ostiiltlisli  Mont  ti-iii|)lc>  in  //«-;»(»  I'll  iiiid  7'm/’- 

i/ihiii  I'll  ; iind  tile  hiiiii/  hii'ii  ojvos  tlic  yi“!ir  A.U.  H(t(I  ns  i1k‘ 
(Into  td'  tile  first  intnxliudion  of  Moni  soctariiins,  vvlto  arc 
tlcscrilwd  as  l)cinji  Uiciir  siifijccts.  Imt  Bndilliists  and  Taoi»ts 
tiy  religion  Anotlicr  I'xtract  from  tln> 

Siiiii/  •Shi  savs  lliat.  in  tin’  »tatc  of  huo  ( 'li'uini  [ial-  during 
the  ix-ri<Kl  9110-1127  the  Uigur  inetro|>olis],  there  was  a Muni 
teni|ile  when;  the  Persian  jiriests  held  their  se|>antte 

rites:  they  were  tile  so-i-alled  " heretie- " [^jS]  of  the 
Hnddhist  Si'itriin. 

A work  called  the  T'lrii-lirmi  .Slni-ilni  jj,  the 

date  of  which  1 cannot  find],  siiys  that  "the  (Ireat  Unity 
“ VM  ~]  is  the  most  worshi|)fitl  (lod  of  Heaven."  to  which  a 
eomtnentator  adds.  "the  ellstoin  of  all  Western 

“ nations  is  to  worshi|i  the  Kternal  find  of  Heaven 

-jimv 

Th<‘  J-'illi-i/ihiii  Cliii-lin  -ays  that  there  was  a 

very  learned  |H>lemieal  I’rahinan  in  the  l-ion  state  [Cevlott], 
ehain|>ioti  of  tin-  \)'<ii-l<iu  [Jrhit].  who.  hearing  that 
h'liiiiiirujira  was  jinaiehing  Hitildhisin  in  Xorth-west  ( 'hitta. 

and  at  the  Tolm  court.  ;!97-4I.7],  got  on  a i-amel  with 
his  Ixioks,  and  catne  to  ( li'iiiiii-uii.  Th(“  Tuin  Shu  sjivs  that 
Kiimunijirii  s inotlu-r  had  Im'i'H  with  the  King  of  h'lnhi- 
[I5i  ^],  atiil  that  she  went  with  her  son  to  India,  atid  trieil 
to  dis.snade  him  from  preaching  in  ('hitta.  Also  that  "his 
" father  was  a clever  and  virtiions  man.  and  had  declined  the 
" hereditjiry  |iremiershiii,  crossed  the  Orion  Hatige.  atid  come 
“ east.”  Frotn  these  extracts  it  would  seem  that  Kiiiiniriijirii 
was  not  a Hindoo,  hnt  a Km-he  Tnrk. 
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i;. — What  othkr  Uki.khons.  hksihks  Nrstihiiaxism  ash 
IMlOltABI.Y  ZoitOAsTKllIxM.  IT.nl  lllsHKH  IN  THK  riCI  U 
ANH  NoI!TH-WKST  ('IIINA  ISKfiloN!'' 

Till'  Turkish  iTici's.  iiud  the  Ui;;iirs  I'siM'i'inlly,  sci'in  to  have 
U'l'ii  ri'lijriimsly  ini-liiu'd,  and  tnli'rant  to  all  ndi^iion,  for  llio 
.'Siiiiii  Mii/i  [Jf^  Ii3'  II  iT'ntury  liistory  of  tlio 

.Vi/i7ir/;j<].  savs  : — The  I'ijiurs  aro  very  ilevout  Ihiddliists  ; 
when  tlii'V  \vorslii|i.  tlicv  wear  the  and  use  tlie 

Sanskrit  or  Hindoo  toiieue.  [■fp  'gf  ^ §f].  Tlie  .S'/o 

savs  of  h'lio  t 'h'liiiit : There  are  over  .'»()  Ihiddldst  monasteries, 

all  with  door-slahs  |ireseuted  l)v  the  r'liiiii  dynasty  : in  their 
monasteries  they  have  several  Chinese  dictionaries  and  other 
works  -tc.]. 

The  Si-/, II  ciii'-i/n  ^ |iossihly  thi'  sanu'  as  the 

Si./iii  ( '/,7-l.ni,iii  of  WvUK.  IHth  eentnry]  says  that  “ wax- 
••  fastino  is  a enstom  under  which  harhariall  priests  of  the 
••  Western  rejrions,  diirine:  fast  time,  weioh  their  iKNiies  and 
••  make  a wax  Hjinre  of  like  weight  : when  the  fast  is  over. 
••  thev  ajiain  weioh  themselves,  and.  if  tlieir  laidies  are  heavier 
“ than  the  wax,  they  have  lieen  jjood  ; if  lioliter,  then  their 
••  efforts  have  tailed." 

The  I'u/i-i/iiiiii  ( liii-liii  7th  eentnry]  says  : — 

*■  The  Siih-ii.t  [^]  ill  the  West  are  all  written  in  eharaeti'is 
••  derived  from  Sanskrit  ^].  hut  some  of  the  ffll  states 
••  use  forms  of  it  very  different  from  others.'  The  word 
for  Sanskrit  is  loosely  used,  for  we  find  the  Tihetan 

preee|itor  of  Knhlai  deserihed  in  the  )i'i<in  S/ii  as  a ^ f^, 
whilst  the  /./ko  .S/d',  or  /\il,iii  History,  says  that  in  A.D.  UMtl 
a "Sanskrit  jiriest"  and  distinjjilished  physieian  was  introdneed 
to  court  hy  the  Uionrs. 

The  Miiift-lc^i  /’ih-t'iiii,  ['^  ^ a very  jfood  authority 

of  the  1 Ith  eeiitiiry].  says  that  in  the  yni-r/ioii  [5S  JH]  I'iils 
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there  i-^  a I’mlillii-t  teiiijile  of  tlie  Tx'in  slate  B 
prohahlv  rel'errine  to  the  Til)etan  7W//  ilynastv  of  )\m 
(HM4-- 117),  wliieli  stiee<*eiled  the  Tila'taii  7V/;<  ilvnastv  of 
/'•«  or  /’»,  ^ or  (dol -dito),  laitli  in  Xortli-west  China, 

and  also  in  relation  with  the  Casinnir  linddhists],  in  the 
court  of  whieli  is  Kino  S-in'x  [/^  orave. 

7. — Is  TIIKHK  ANY  KvIHENCK  THAT  ANY  I'oIlEKiN  TltlKSTS  KVKI! 
WENT  TO  Canton?  WeiiK  not  the  "SKA-KOUKKiNKIts" 
I'UOIlAlll.Y  MKHK  TiIAOKHS.  (ailNti  THIiortill  TtlEIlt  I >AM,Y 
IIkI.IHIOI  S OltSKIlYANCKs  ? 

Tin- J V/(  T'lniif  ( 'hi'  [-SEis-  1 sii|i|)ose  tla’  }(fitn  dynastv 
edition.]  says  that  sonth-cast  of  Shtio  Chou  [that  is. 
soiiK'where  on  the  ( 'anton  coast]  there  is  a |ioiT  called 
Tf'do  K‘i  [^  gj],  to  which,  dnriiifj;  the  Lhimj  dynasty 
.'tO:?-')')')].  a Hindoo  |)ri<*st  came  in  a merchant  slnp.  This 
stjit<‘inent  is  confirmed  hv  an  (‘xtract  from  a stone  tablet 
of  the  .Htli  century  in  jiraise  ol'  one  .lAi  7'.o/;i//'s  [J^  U] 
adnnnistration  at  7’.C(t»  A’"/,  sayino  : — "The  oreat  lairlHirian 
" ships  from  Annani.  and  tin*  Western  sea-j;oino  craft  from 
••  India  [ ^ ] i'll  shared  in  Ins  kimhn'ss."  Anotln-r 

|iane>£vrie  of  tin-  siime  dati*,  on  the  s;nn<‘  man.  sja-aks  of  the 
vidnahle  freiolifs  1}^]  he  induced.  Tlie  7'm«o  Shu  s|M-aks 
of  Polo  t 'i«»/or  ships  [iil^ljfl]  n*  Canton  in  the  Empress 
ll'i/'s  time  [f>H4-7ll4].  and  of  an  affray  with  the  captain  of 
one  of  tlann.  in  connection  with  some  extortion,  and  stivs  that, 
dnrino  the  tenure  of  office  of  tile  oHth  descendant  of 
Confneins  there.  [A.]).  xOS],  thi'  miMirino-ilnes  exacted  from 
liarlKirian  ship'  were  aladislied.  There  had  la-en  oreat 
corruption  after  the  rei)£n  714-74:f.  .\n  nndatod  inscription 

s|waks  of  a sort  of  //o/>/io  at  I ‘anton  called  the  S |f|  'j^. 
The  |KH't  /'»  Po  [tt  iff  H12-K70]  sines  of  “thousands  of 
Sea-Tiirk  shi|s."  <fi].  which  prohahly  refers  to  the 
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Arsili  triulcrs.  The  7 "itnif  S/tit  sivs  dial  W t'i  * 

iif|iln'\v  of  [tile  laiiU)ii>  TilH*tiin  iVoiitier  iiiliiiini^- 
tnitor]  IIW  A'«i)  [jjl:  !>tli  eeiiturv],  "was  aii|K)iiite«l 

••  liii]MTial  ( '(miiiiis..ioiier  at  Cantoii  [j|i  fii  ^ ^].  TIk' 

inaritiiiie  tiaulers  hail  hitherto  la-eii  ohli;>:eil  to  eive  the  Kist 
••  |iiek  of  their  ivorv,  |iearls,  ete..  to  the  jrreut  ottieers 
" at  iioininal  priees  : luit  after  his  arrival  there  was  no 
" siieh  ileinaiul  inaile.  ami  his  uiulerstra|)|K‘rs  enniihleil  at 
“ his  inteerity."  .\}»aiii  : — " Diirine  the  Hiuperor  AVm/‘n 
“ reien  [alKint  A.D.  X2.'i]  the  inaritinie  trailers  ott'ereil 

wood  ami  tiinlH-r  for  Imihline;  |iavilioiis  The  It’ii 

/<(/  <S7(7  S41VS  that  /.ill  < li'itini  [91  fS-  K i|M‘ror  of  the 
.Smihern  Han  dynasty  reienin<£  at  ( 'anton.  alHiut  A.D.  Sl70]. 
" was  dallyine  with  his  |ialaee  eirls  ami  I’ersian  [jjj 
women  in  the  inner  a|mrtinents.  and  left  the  Government  of 
” his  state  to  the  ministers."  The  T'ltnii-kirnh  Sli'i-iui  [j^  g 
it  fli-  doilhtless  of  the  T’uiii/  dynastv]  says  that  the  Lion 
state’s  [Ceylon]  ships  were  the  laroest  that  eame  to  Canton 
and  that,  on  their  arrival  filhal  with  preeious  jrooils. 
the  Governor  at  once  re|H»rted  the  fact  to  the  l•im[K■r(lr. 

fs. — Is  TltKIlK  NOT  KvitiK.NCK  of  EaKI.Y  FnltKIiiN  SkA-T|1A|iK 
Wtftl  Fl  it  KiKN  AN|i  ('llKIl  IviAMi  I’ullTS  AS  WKI.I.  ? 

-I.  The  /V/i  .S7(i  [7th  eelitiiry]  siys  that  Looehoo  is  li\e 
days  sail  from  A/e//-<//i  modern  Foik-Iiow].  The 

t '/iiiiiil-liiiiil  /lirri-i/iiii  Southern  ■Sh/io.]  >avs 

that,  duritii;  the  reiy;n  1 131— I lllil,  the  EmiH-ror  was  alive  to 
the  importatiee  of  eneotiraj'inj'  harliarian  ships  hy  liavine  an 
honest  ottieer  at  Fooehow. 

/{.  Ihe  \\ ii-hrii/i  A [jj[  g 7^-  lOth  century]  sivs 
that  one  H (/«</  ) ni-jun  was  appointed  to  Tn'ilnii-r/ioii. 

and  Used  to  snccessfiilly  freiji'ht  a liarharian  ship  everv  Good 
year.  The  Vihtn  S/ii  [Mongol]  mentions  the  appointment  of 
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one  K'trei-k'n-ri  to  wiitcli  tile  sliips  :it  Tf'i~i<tii-rlioic  JQ. 
Sec  till*  liU<*  Mr.  M.vveks'  rfinnrks  on  iiajic  IS.j  of  Vol.  IV. 
of  tiu-  Cliitiu  /iVc/p(f].  The  .'aiuc  work  says  tliat  jiiiiks  from 
TnHuii-iKiii  [j^  f^]  pass  ( i«iii/Mtou  their  way  to  >lava.  Tlie 
HV//-/i/Vh  T'ltiiif-k'itii  says  the  larfiest  ships  titat  <-ame  to  Cliina 
were  of  one  tlioiisand  hoiutn  eapaeity.  witli  only  one 

mast  : each  Imrui)  was  300  |H>nniis  [d(M)  llis.  /(/•.]  /ionoi  is 
evidently  a foreiefn  wor<l.  Imt  it  iloes  not  appear  to  what  port 
these  hiffie  slops  eame. 

Th«‘  1-viian  mm  i/iiiirr  date.]  says:  Itiirine  the 

reien  32l!-337,  dnrine  the  hiiildino  of  a eranary  at  S/niii-i/iii 
[opposite  Hanjiehow]  two  laroe  boats  werediiji  up.  and  in  them 
were  found  coins  with  eharaet«*rs  on  the  rim.  (hi-i/umi  •Sin 
[SJl  ^ * 1*1*  eentury]  .says  : " Haneehow.  ever  sinee 

“ the  Fiv<‘  Dynasties  [10th  eentury],  htis  had  the  eoo,!  sense  to 
•‘obey  Chitia  [projM'f].  to  res|K‘etfttllv  tisk  eotnmands,  ami  to 
“cease  warrine.  fhe  |H*ople  are  now  rich  and  happy,  and  the 
“town  is  splendidly  built,  havinoa  populatioti  of  over  lOtl.OOt) 
“ families,  and  iH-ine  shut  in  la-tween  the  lake  and  the  mountains. 
“ /'»/(  Kien  tradtTs  and  ail  sort-  of  sca-croine  ships  <Towd  the 
"harbour."  The  <S7ii' sjiys  that  "7V/V«  /.,/»  of  Wii-yUeh. 

[j}^  ^ inilependentlv  rtllitio  at  Haneehow  .\.D.  tMM)]. 

“ freipiently  sent  envoys  across  the  sea.  and  tdl  the  sea-ports 
"did  a laro(‘  tnide  with  his  |a-ople.”  The  “ oood  sense" 
evidentlv  alludes  to  the  |H‘riod  subs<'ipient  to  his  ndon. 

Ik  The  Mini/  ) i/i-l'iii4>i  Chi  ^ J^]  says  that  t /io/Ci/ 

Hanoehow]  is  in  the  l‘•lnl^-hl^  district  ^]. 
and  that,  durino  the  )iltin  [Monool]  tinu'.  foreion  ships 
eonere;e,ited  there.  The  satne  work  siys  that  “ ( ,wfn  [iJi  M] 
“was  in  the  //i(/-i/e« ilistriet  of  Ka-himj  Fn  : and  that,  during 
“the  reign  of  Kiiblai  Khan,  it  was  a great  resort  for  traders. 
“ for  which  reason  the  Minii  dynasty  bitilt  a wall  round  the 
"harbour,  tind  gave  to  th(‘  place  thi'  name  of  Kan-p'u  Mart." 
The  city  of  Jlul-i/en  was  near  the  old  Salt  Town  [« t m 
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wliicli  had  hccii  two  centuries  earlier  sulimeroeii  hy  the 
inroads  of  tlio  sea.  The  S/itii  f^aii  re|H)rted  that  valuable 
|ioreelains  were  <hij;  up  here  in  ltSt<7  wht-n  |Kirt  of  the  old 
town  was  ex))ose«l  to  view. 

The  result  of  the  alwve  i|Uutations,  all  of  which  are  taken 
from  tile  /•'v/’-irf/i  Yiii-fii,  seems  to  me  to  la‘  as  follows  : — 

I.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Nestorians  ever  were 
at  ( 'anton.  or  that  any  I’ersian  ( ’hristiiilis  ever  were 
there. 

i.  Nor  that  < 'anton  was  ('a>i/u,or  that  Cauju  was  an\' 
other  place  than  Kan-ji'it. 

d.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Ijoth  I’ersians 
and  Arabs  went  to  Canton  ; and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
were  also  anion^  the  foreif;ners  who  plainly  went  in 
ships  to  Full  Kiel!  and  ( 'heh  Kianji  |>ort>. 

■1.  The  term  Tu-tih  Utiiiii  was  nndouhtedly  applied 
to  Nestorians,  and  to  their  relij'ion  the  /•/«</  kian  : 

hut  the  term  Ta-tiUi  Siini  was  also  appliiNl  to  the  Fah-ii>6n 
|>riest-s,  and  to  ]iriests  from  Inilia. 

If  all  the  Full-men  weri'  not  Huddhists,  at  least 
some  of  them  were.  It  is  certain  that  some  Fah-men 
were  Buddhist  sectaries  of  some  sort,  and  there  is  nothin^ 
to  shew  that  all  were  not. 

•I.  The  W'ui-tuo  were  not  orthodox  Buddiiists,  and  there 
is  nothin^  to  shew  that  any  of  them  were  Buddhists  at 
all.  Some  of  them  were  Fo-nz  and  Moni  [irie.sts. 

7.  Ta  TFiit  is  not  only  identical  with  Fah-lim  in  the 
sense  of  Syria,"'  hut,  in  eonneetion  with  ecclesiastical 
mutters  only,  it  is  interchanged  also  w'ith  l‘o-sz.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  Fo-tz  and  Persian  both  mean 
•*l*arsee"  in  many  eases,  lioth  in  China  and  in  the  W est. 

S.  The  woril  / 'ien  [ij^,  or  Heaven  as  a spiritual  abstrac- 
tion] cannot  lie  shewn  to  have  been  applied  exclusively 
to  Nestorians. 
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!•.  l‘o-fz  i)ri('!*t<  wore  in  some  C4is«*s  iili'iitical  witli 
Moni  |lri(“^L•‘  : in  otliors  witli  iSyriun  Ncstorinns. 

10.  Tlic  Arabs  tradoil  all  alon;f  tilt'  China  coast  as  far 
as  they  fonml  ports. 
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THE  “TENT  THEORY”  OF  CHINESE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

r.Y  s.  ItlTTRR  VON  KRIES. 


Wlicii  rciuliii};  tlic  of  tin-  miH-tino  of  tlio  Uov.tI 

A>iatif  Society  on  tlie  2l*t  F'ebnnirv.  as  |n)ljlislu-(l  in  the 
Soflli-Clihxi  //enilil,  1 noticed  that  Mr,  Caki.es,  oik*  of  the 
mendMTs  pre-ent,  in  connnentine  on  Dr.  RliKtSs’  pn]M*r  on 
“Chinese  Architecture,"  expressed  liis  surprise  tliat  the  learned 
aurlior  had  made  slight  reference  to  tlie  Tent  Tli<“ory,  and 
even  douhte<l  whether  it  was  a tenable  hy|H)thesis  that  the 
curved  roofs  of  I 'hinese  huildill^s  had  develo|«*d  out  of  and 
were  a remnant  of  ancient  tent-liidiitations. 

In  rejfard  to  the  theory.  I venture — though  a layman  in 
matters  of  architecture — to  express  my  view,  hopiu^r  to  eli<*it 
ill  this  wav  information  from  some  of  the  learned  memlx*rs 
of  onr  Society  who  have  entered  into  this  i|iiestion,  and 
arrived  jierhaps  already  at  a detinite  result,  either  supportinir 
or  upsettiiif'  niv  argument. 

My  conviction  is.  and  1 ho|M*  to  Ih*  able  to  prove  it.  that 
Dr.  Kokin'S  was  |M*rfi*ctly  corr(>ct  in  aliandonin;;  a hypothesis 
w liich  cannot  U*  upheld  substantially.  The  few  “ proofs”  which 
Mr.  Carles  brings  forward.  I Hud.  are  as  little  an  obstacle  to 
iliss-ardini;  the  n*ut  theory  as  they  are  a support  of  the  same. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  sha[>e  of  the  tent  was  so 
familiar  to  the  ( 'hinese  that  they  continued  to  pres<>rve  tlie 
same  even  in  their  structures  of  masonry,  we  must  in  the 
first  place  lx*  aide  to  show  that  the  dwelling's  of  the  natives 
ever  consisted  of  tent*.  In  which  period  of  the  historv  of 
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this  ])<»()jil»*.  wnnilorf’ully  foinpK't*'  ii<  it  is,  ilo  wi>  fiiiil  a liint 
of  their  liavine  lived  in  t<'iits  I*'  If  we  jio  >o  far  Iwek  as  to 
tile  inytliieal  sovereigns  Vn  ( ’li'ao  and  Hnan<i  Ti 

( ^ ),  xve  rend  that  they  taiieht  the  |M‘0|de  to  Imild  houses 
and  eities.  Of  eourse  this  is  myth  ; Imt  would  even  myth 
ahstain  from  mentioning  the  existence  of  tents  altogi-ther. 
if  they  had  lieen  the  first  and  usual  form  of  their  (inarters  at 
any  time?  The  Chinese  fully  realise  the  fact  that  a nation 
in  its  ehildhood  is  uneiviliseil,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
relate  that  their  ancestors  “ate  hairs  and  dnmk  IiIoikI.” 
U'fore  some  one  of  the  Siii-jen  family  (jg  A discovered 

tirt>.  Why,  then,  shonhl  they  ignore  the  tents,  which  they 
would  ilouhtless  have  kejit  loneer  than  that  stranee  food  and 
lieveraf{e,  especially  if  we  find  it  reasonahly  assnmahle  that 
this  form  of  dwellin};  had  any  intlnenee  on  their  arehiteetnre, 
1 have  nowheri-  come  across  a passage  yet  which  would  show 
that  the  Chinese  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  makine  us(‘ 
of  these  ]K)rtahlc  structuivs  as  constant  hahitations.  In  the 
ahsenec  of  such  a passajfe,  1 must  also  put  the  (|uestion  : 
were  the  Chinese  ever  a nomadic  triU',  so  as  to  reipiire  tents, 
or  so  as  to  1m-  in  circumstances  to  find  them  useful  ? As  far 
as  I am  aware,  the  Chinese  neither  consider  themselves,  nor 
are  they  hv  Western  historians  descrilM-d.  as  nomads.  We 
have  every  reason  to  U-lievi-  that  they  were  as  <-arly  as 
jMissihle  a settled  ]H-ople,  and  essentially  afiricnlturists.  ( note 
Shcn-nun}i,  the  divine  hushandman)  a mode  of  life  which 
in  its(-lf  excludes  mijinition.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  we 
should,  I should  say.  ri-ipiire  very  stronjf  proofs  to  iM-lieve 
that  the  Chinest-  wen-,  insti-ad  of  cave  and  hut  dwellers,  at 
any  time  dwellers  in  tents.  That  tents  have  Imm-d  employed 
hy  them  on  their  numi-rous  warlike  expeditions,  even  in 
remote  anti(|iiity,  1 am  (|uite  williue  to  concede,  as  they 
could  have  learned  their  usefulness  in  such  easi's  from  their 
northern  nomadi<-  neijildMiurs. 
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Tlu“  next  |Miint  in  tlivour  of  niy  iir<runi(>nt  is  ctyniolooicjil. 
Do  any  of  the  fliaract<‘rs.  or  |»:irt  of  tlu'in,  wliioli  la-ar  tlir 
si;^nifif:ition  of  lionsi*.  dwclliiif;.  lioinc,  oto.,  havo  iho  sli);ht<>st 
rt‘f«Tfne«>  to  a tont-likc  strucriirc  ? Do  not  tlu‘  radiciils 
»*•  (nut'll)  and  ^ (/in)  nnniistakahly  |«)int  to  liotli  a cav<‘ 
and  a dwollino  with  doors,  indicatiii};  simdv  ritat  a tout 
<-annot  1m-  nu-ant?  Finally,  the  (‘xprcssioii  rliuini-fiinit,  nn-anin;; 
a tent,  is  a rnmiMisItnni.  and  tla-roforo  naturally  also  of  inor(* 
roeent  invotition. 

If  it  is  not  ]H)ssilil<“  to  addiico  jiroofs  in  (“itlicr  history  or 
laiifiua;;)-  in  support  of  the  tout  thoory,  hy  what  circuinstaiK'os 
then,  1 niav  Im-  idlowod  to  ask,  an-  wo  forood  to  assunio, 
in  spite  of  this  siffiiitii’ant  sih-nee,  that  the  sha[K- of  tlu- tent 
is  the  eiiuse  of  the  eharaeteristie  forni  anil  arr.inj;einent  of 
< 'hinese  huildin;rs  The  sinjjularly  etirviil  roof,  1 am  told, 
is  such  a jivimn  fnrie  proof,  1 venture  not  only  to  dislM-lieve 
that  the  usual  Chinese  roof  has  derived  its  shajM-  from  the 
tent,  hut  to  oo  farther,  maintaining  that  such  a eurve  has 
scitreely  anyfhinj;  in  it  juirallel  to  a tent  at  all.  The  outlines 
of  the  latter  are  necessarily  stmifflit,  and  it  is  the  space 
iK-tween  the  framework,  covered  with  cloth,  skins,  and  the 
like  material,  which  would  hend  and  show  a curve,  and  this 
ajrain  principally  with  tents  having;  a trian;rul!ir  profile,  which 
arc  the  sort  least  likely  to  have  U-en  used.  The  //»/7  which 
the  Tartars,  Kirjrhese.  and  Kalmuks  construct  is  round  and 
often  hemispherical,  and  hears  no  resemlilance  whatever  to 
the  Chinese  house.  The  surface  of  the  roof  of  native  houses 
is  not  la-nt,  hut  the  masonry  or  liciims  at  both  its  ends,  also 
sometimes  the  ridf{c  of  the  house,  show  the  ty)iical  curve. 
The  roof  surfiu'e.  on  the  contrary,  is  |ierfectly  even  and  hears, 
es|)eeially  in  the  South,  ohvious  tnices  of  sjilit  liamlM>o  roofino 
alternately  showinj;  the  concavi-  and  convex,  the  convex 
]»arts  swellinw  upwards  like  rihs,  which  form  it  has  Im-cii 
found  useful  to  follow  even  in  tile  roofs.  It  is  therefore 
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(‘vidcnt  to  nif  tlisit  the  ( 'liincsp  house  of  the  |irps(>nt  a<;o 
orifiiiuitiMl  from  cavos  ami  Imts.  ami  the  a|i]iarenth-  puz/.lino 
Hoiirish  of  eoniers  ami  ridoe  of  the  roof  of  huildin};s  can, 
if  it  mn<t  lie  derived,  just  as  well  have  lieeii  caused  liy  the 
uneven  forms  of  the  rude  material  Used  to  liuild  the  priimeval 
hut.  I am.  however,  more  of  tin-  ojiiuiou  tliat  this  |><‘eidi!irly 
sliaped  line  was  no  iuheritauee  of  days  of  yore,  hut  is  an 
artistic  emhellisluueut  oiveu  to  the  ortidualiy  more  iui|iro\ed 
houses  timl  temples.  That  wiMtdeu  l)uildin*;s  apptireutly 
iiiduee  the  eonstruetor  to  tidd  projeetious  to  the  roof  and 
ineretise  its  oriiaiuenttitiou  I Hud  illitstrated  in  the  pritnitivt' 
houses  of  ]H‘!isauts  in  some  ptirts  of  the  Austriiiu  Alps,  when' 
the  wide  outstretehed  rafters  :it  the  eoruers  are  very  often 
di'eorated  with  fantastie  earviii};s,  and  those  on  the  loiiif  side 
of  the  roof  are  Umt  upwards,  iinil  are  utilised  at  the  same 
time  to  support  the  eaves.  Most  of  the  ( 'hiuest*  oruiimentji- 
tion,  which  Dr.  KtiKINs  rightly  asserts  oujjht  to  h<‘  considered 
Huddhist,  is  ineonfirtient  with  that  indigenous  loudness  for 
tile  reetauffle  which  is  exhiiiited  in  their  iirchitecture,  furui- 
turi-  and  dress,  and  I can  therefore  not  siijipress  my  doidit 
whether  thi‘  characteristically  curved  roof  is  orieimillv 
rhinese.  There  is,  I am  perfectly  aware,  neither  in  Imliii 
nor  anywhere  eUc  an  exact  piirallcl  to  it  to  Ih‘  found,  which 
we  mioht  consider  the  original  of  that  form,  and  1 cons<H|ueutly 
expiT-ss  my  douhts  with  reservation.  The  arclucolojjieal 
remains  of  Eeypt,  the  country  which  seemiuely  had  the  same 
pro|K'iisity  for  a Geometrical  arraiiGcmeut  as  China,  show 
uniformity  in  every  liranch  of  the  plastic  arts.  lieeaiM-  they 
are  all  eijually  Eayptiaii. 

Ill  coiicludiiiG,  1 solhdt  a reiiewcil  atlimtioii  oii  the  jiart 
of  the  leariu'd  memlwrs  of  the  Sm-ietv  to  this  iiiterestiuj> 
ipiestioii. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  LONGEVITY 
OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  IN  JAPAN. 

By  T.  K.  HALLIKAX. 


Tile  list,  tilken  tVoiii  tin'  cciisii'  f(‘|K)rt  |ml)lislic(l 

in  Miircli  18!t0.  niiiv  lie  of  soni<‘  little  interest,  iis  showing 
the  ereiiter  longevity  of  feiiuiles  over  that  of  males  in  .laiiaii. 
iiml  the  impnnity  with  whii’h  the  .la]ianese  inhale  lH)th 
toUieco  and  ehareoal  fumes.  It  is  the  tmiverstil  eilstoni  in 
•laiiatiese  houses  diirine  autumn,  winter  ami  spring  to 
warm  the  rootns  with  ehareoal  lires.  These  of  themselves 
would  not  prove  very  hiirmful,  sis  the  houses  are  so  hsidly 
eonstrueted  as  to  admit  draughts  from  sdl  sides,  suul  therehy 
retider  the  fumes  eotnpanitively  inmietious  ; hut  the  people. 
Iioth  men  smd  women,  have  a hahit  of  sitting  elose  to  the  lire 
with  their  heads  leaning  over,  so  as  to  inhale  fumes  to  sueh 
sin  extent  as  would  spei-dily  kiUM/k  over  si  Knro|H-an.  Again, 
both  se.xes  are  iiiveter.ite  sinokei's,  smd  inhale  sdl  the  tolmeeo 
'inoke.  Of  eottrse  insmy  people  of  Kuro|ie  inhale  toUieeo 
smoke,  hut  they  do  not  inhale  ehsireosd  fumes  also  : smd  it  is 
rsither  matter  for  sur|)rise  that  smy  .Isipimese  reaeh  a hundred, 
seeing  that  si  great  |Kirt  of  their  lives  they  are  inhaling 
poisotioits  matter,  therehy  diminishing  in  the  same  ])ro|M)rtion 
the  itiH-'essary  siip]ily  of  oxygen.  Among  my  own  sieijuain- 
taiiee  are  several  old  women,  nearer  eighty  than  seventy, 
who  are  inveterate  smokers,  and  who,  dttriug  tliree-fourths 
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of  tile  yoar,  (.•rolU'li  over  tlio  clmrooal  Kro.  yet  wliu  arr  >fill 
rcniarkaMy  healtliy  and  activo. 

AGE. 

7(1  ...  male  and  ffinale,  ‘dlSS.JS.'ili 

NO  ...  do.  do.  iyit.074 

'.HI  ...  do.  do.  7,;")07 

101  ...  nialo'  II.  fpinalcs2l 
Ids!  ...  nil  .,  ;i 

KW  ...  I „ 2 

101  ...  1 IN 

105  ;i  .,  (i 

10(1  ...  ,.  I ,.  1 

107  ...  ..  nil  „ 1 
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MiM'TKs  of  II  (JKNKIlVt.  .MkKTIM;  hilll  in  thf  Sill-iilfii  Lilililll/, 
Mn*fnm  Hunt,  Shniinfiiii,  (in  Frill  n/,  :1IkI  Frlininii/  1S!)0,  «/  0 /i.iii. 

Mr.  I’.  .1.  llciitiKi.  ( I’ri'siiliMil ) mriipicil  tin-  rliiiir.  TIiiti'  witi- 
iiIkiiii  ;’i«  jx-r-ioiis  |iri‘si‘iii. 

The  llox.  Sk(  itKTAiiv  ( Mr.  W.  liri^lii),  in  ii|»‘niiiK llu‘ lirix'i'ixliii^s, 
xiiiil  limt  IK  till’  liiKiiii’is  Ilf  till’  last  mi'rtini;  nf  llir  Sooii'lv, 
lii’lil  nil  till’  •itnii  1 ^vi’iiilH’r.  hull  Ik’i'ii  fully  ri’iinrii'il  in  llii’  ilaily 
ni'«s|ia|ii'r-i.  In’  tliminlit  that,  with  ihr  iii’riiiissinii  nf  tliiKo  |iri’si'iii, 
till’  ininnii'x  niiirhl  U-  lakrn  us  ri'uil.  ,\t  ihi’  last  nn‘l■linf;  thr 
1’ri‘siili’iii  hail  nii'iitioiiisl  that  ihi’  ahsirari  nf  tin'  ri'|ilii’s  tn  tin' 
M’l’iffhts,  .Mi’asnri’s.  amt  Ciirri’iicy  ciri’iilar  was  in  I’niirsi’  of 
|iri'|iaralinii  hy  Mr.  .Morsi’.  It  was  tinw  his  ilnty  to  n‘|>iirt  to  thi’ 
ini’i'tiiiK  that  till’  alistrai-t  hail  Ihs’ii  rirrivisl,  ami  wnnlil  form  a valnuhir 
aililition  to  till'  ciirri’iil  fiisi’icnh’  of  tlm  Sm  ii’ty's  .lonrimi,  whiih  was 
'hortly  to  ho  inihliihisl.  Tho  thanks  of  tho  Sooioiy  woro  iliio  to  their 
eorres|iomieiits  for  their  ro|ilios,  ami  osiioeially  In  .Mr.  .Morse  for  the 
frreat  |iains  he  hail  lu’slowisl  on  the  |ire|iaratinii  of  the  .siiliiniari . 
The  C'ireiilar  for  181)0  on  " Inlaml  ('oniniiinientiniis " had  just  heen 
issniil,  ami  wnnlil.  he  ho|ieil,  elieil  even  more  iinmeroiis  and  exhunslive 
replies  than  resiiliisl  from  the  issue  nf  the  last  Cireiiliir.  The 
infnrnialion  soii^lii  nii  the  present  neeasioti  tn  U>  nhtaimsl  from  all 
parts  of  China  and  Corea  had  referenee  to  the  main  naids,  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  aiieieiit  and  modern  roads,  pariieiilars  of  noiewortliy 
liridnes,  viiulnets  and  tniinels.  of  nnales  nf  eniiveyanei',  rate  and  eost 
nf  travelling,  eost  of  eiirriaKe  of  ^innls.  and  ueeomiiiiNlution  for 
travellers.  He  iiii>i:lil  add.  in  eoneln'ion,  that,  nwiiit;  to  the  dilfienity 
experieneed  ill  some  eases  of  olilailiiiiK  snhseri|iliniis  from  nieinlKTS. 
till’  Coiiiieil  had  dia’ideil  to  n’liiove  from  the  list  the  iinnu'S  of  those 
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who  hail  failoil  to  |'ay  tlieir  subscript  ions  for  tlic  past  three  years,  anil 
to  print  in  the  next  fascicule  of  tlic  .lournal  a notice  to  tlie  effect  that 
membi'rs  whose  subscriptions  were  a year  in  arrear  would  receive  no 
further  publications  of  tlic  Society. 

The  Pkksiokxt  said  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  annomiciiiK  the 
election,  since  the  last  nieetiiiff  of  the  Society,  of  the  following  gentle- 
men : Messrs.  Max  (ioKUKt.  (Consul-General  for  Helgiuui),  K.  M. 

Gii.atton  and  Kkho.  Kinkri..  In  the  name  of  the  Society,  he  desirisl 
to  thank  M.  .lanet  for  his  kindness  in  arranging  atid  classifying  the 
siM>eimens  of  bidter!li''s  in  the  Mu'-eum.  11  ■ h.id  b.-'en  nsp-testes!  to 
intimate  to  metnlK>rs  that  they  would  greatly  assist  their  indefatigable 
lloti.  Librarian  (Dr.  Kaber).  iti  his  arduous  lalmur  of  re-arranging 
the  books  in  the  Library,  if  they  would  kindly  return  without  delay 
any  works  which  might  happen  to  la-  in  their  possessioti.  There  were 
at  ]>resent  some  forty  Iwoks  missing  ; the  absence  of  such  was,  to  say 
the  least,  exmslingly  imsmveiiient.  The  lecture  on  “Chinese 
Arvhitecture,"  which  they  were  to  have  the  pleasim-  of  hearitig  from 
Dr.  I'ldkins  that  evening,  would,  he  was  infonneil,  treat  the  subject 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  The  well-known  learning  atid 
ability  of  the  lecturer  entitlisl  them  to  expect  a leidure  of  more  than 
ordinary  ititerest,  and  be  was  glial  to  sis-  many  present,  though 
doubtless  thetv  would  have  bw-n  a much  larger  audience  had  not  the 
weather  beeti  so  severe,  ,\mong  those  present  he  noticisl  some  who 
had  travellisl  extensively  in  the  interior,  and  who  hud  doubtless  come 
across  remains  of  ancient  eilifices  and  swn  the  cave  and  rock  ilwellings 
describisl  by  Dr.  M’illlamson  in  his  interesting  work,  Jimniei/it  i>i 
Xortit  China.  There  were  other  gentlemen — and  |wrhaps  ladies,  too — 
who,  although  tliey  had  not  gone  so  far  afield,  had  closely  observed 
the  facts  within  their  reach,  and  who  might  [aisslbly  favour  the  nieeting 
with  the  results  of  their  observations.  Last,  and  perhaps  not  least, 
there  were  present  professional  gentlemen  able,  as  he  hopeil  they  would 
lie  willing,  to  tell  them  something  about  Chinese  ari-hitisaure  reganlisl 
from  the  standpoint  of  Western  science.  He  had  no  doubt  that  thus 
many  novel  and  interesting  facts  would  be  elieitisl.  and  a Hooil  of  light 
thrown  U]>on  a subject  which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  bad  tint  hitherto  bifii 
discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Society. 
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Dr.  .1.  Epkink  lln>n  n-ail  i-.'ctratts  from  his  |iii|H.-r  on  “ Cliinosi! 
An'liitwtnri',”  wliicli  is  |)riiilc<l  in  exlfiim  pp.  253  neq.  of  this  volumo. 

In  the  (lis<'nssion  wliich  folhiwiHl, 

(ionornl  .Mksny  tiimight  that  tho  dift'ert'iit  intorproiations  of 
scholars  in  rcganl  to  tlic  eaves  anil  kilns  an>sc  from  the  use  of  the 
samp  character  to  expn-ss  lioth,  as  was  tlic  case  in  Shansi  and  Kaiisn, 
though  in  Szcchnan  the  caves  were  known  by  a distinct  name.  The 
loess  refernsl  to  hy  the  l»‘ctnn'r  reiemhletl  chalk,  was  easily  worked, 
and  was  used  for  making  cahins.  hials,  stoves,  etc.  The  ornaments 
which  he  had  noticed  round  the  graves  of  Kni[a>rors  were  nsnally  in 
pairs  ; there  were  two  torches,  two  goats,  two  horses,  two  men,  and 
.so  on.  The  graves  had  large  tablets,  with  inscriptions  similar  to 
those  oti  tombstones  in  Western  eontitries.  The  cap  (or  mao-tzii)  at 
the  top  rf  the  tablets  had  designs  of  dragons  holding  halls — 
prestimahly  of  fire.  There  were  caves  of  the  Tatig  dynasty  teti  or  so 
miles  west  of  llomin-fn  exwnttsl  out  of  solid  rock,  and  many  of  them 
very  large.  Kxci-|ititig  the  porcelaiti  piigiala  at  Xunkitig,  the  pagfalas 
he  had  swti  were  mostly  of  brick. 

Dr.  I'.viiKii  said  that  he  had  followeil  with  nmeh  interest  the 
valnahlc  pajter  of  Dr.  Edkins,  and  only  regrettixl  that  he  found  it 
ini|iossil)le  to  remember  the  gn'nt  nmnher  of  minor  details.  He  wishtsl 
to  ask  the  lectnrer  a question,  namely,  ‘•What  was  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Chinese  architectniv  — in  the  sen.se  that  we  s|a>ak  of 
parallel  lines  forming  the  charactcrisiic  of  (trwk  architwtiiri-,  of  the 
vertical  line  with  pointed  arch  of  (iothie,  and  of  the  round  arch  of  the 
Roman  style. 

Dr.  Eokixs  rcpliisl  that  he  csmsidcri'd  the  naif  the  characteri.stic 
feature  of  Chinese  architecture. 

Dr.  Eaukii,  continuing,  said  that  the  naif  was  certainly  very 
characteristic  of  Chinese  arehiti-cture.  AR-hitecture,  however,  was 
not  metvly  workmanship,  hut  a science  and  an  art.  The  roof  could 
not  1k'  considered  as  an  object  in  itself,  but  only  in  i-onnexion  with 
the  building  to  which  it  belongial,  and  of  which,  as  an  organic  whole, 
it  must  be  a part.  Herein  Chinese  architeetun*  was  deficient.  The 
ground  plan  was  sometimes  well  proportioned,  but  the  leading  from  it 
to  the  superficial  roof  was  seldom  |>erfect,  except,  |a?rhaps,  in  small 
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o|K!ii  j^anU'ii-lioiiM's,  ill  M’liidi  tlic  C/liiiifrie  I'Xci'l.  Tlioiijili  ilu>  roof 
was  mil  i‘Xcliisiv«‘ly  su[i[Kirusl  liy  walls,  lull  li_v  |iillnrs  also,  tlir  |iillars 
ill  llii'iiiscivrs  sliowial  no  artistic  |M'rfci;lioii.  Tlicy  liiul  (’oiiiiiioiily  a 
pcilcstal,  of  wliioli  tlicri'  were  various  forms  in  Cliilia,  lint  no  eii|iitul. 
Only  very  rarely  was  a r niirli  liejrinninjf  of  siieli  to  lie  seen  in  Cliina. 
riie  ii[i|ier  |nirtion  of  the  pillar  was  piereeil  liy  eross-pieees,  eoninionly 
of  wimkI.  This  piereiiiK  |ioinle<l  to  wiaal-eoiistriietion  as  another 
feature  of  Chinese  arehiteetur.'.  Kor  this  reason  no  vaults  were  to  la- 
met  with,  the  very  few  e.xeeptions.  on  the  Oniei  Moiintain  ami  in 
,i;raves.  poiiitinj'  to  foreiffii  workniaiiship.  Or.  Kdkins  hail  nientioiieil 
a liiiililin^  entirely  of  stone  ; it  noiihl  la>  interesting  to  ^el  more 
partieiilars  alMiiit  siieh.  Then  with  rejfanl  to  the  Miii>t-t‘an>{,  they 
hail  laam  lolil  that  it  w.is  a square  Iniililiii);  with  a roiiml  roof.  To 
ueeomplish  that  in  an  artistic  way,  to  the  satisfaetion  of  eiiltivatisl, 
msthetie  iilea«.  meant  ihe  highest  perfirtion  in  arehitiK’ture,  It 
winthl  mean  an  aniieipalion  of  Michael  Angelo  ami  Wren,  3,00t)  years 
ago.  lint  we  might  as  well  la-lieve  in  the  si|iiaring  of  the  circle  hy 
the  Chinese.  Crohahly  a roiiml  roof  was  sini|ily  put  on  a sipiare  one. 
That  the  Ming-faiig,  at  the  T'tii  Moiintain.  was  more  magnitiirnl 
than  other  hiiililings  of  the  kiinl  was  due  to  the  near  relationship  of 
Ihe  Duke  of  lilt,  eomnionly  ealliil  Chow  Kiilig,  to  the  Imperial  house 
of  the  Chow,  and  to  his  great  merits  in  estalilishing  that  dynasty  in 
China.  He  was  invested  with  the  feudal  State  of  Ijti,  and  sjieeial 
privileges  were  graiitisl  to  him.  Some  of  these  ri'ferred  to  the  .Ming- 
faiig.  This  was  a large  Intilding  for  ancestral  worship,  for  aiidieiiees, 
and  for  the  retrption  of  the  Kni|M'ror  on  his  lours  of  ins]ieetion. 
There  were  four  other  huildings  of  the  kind  in  I'liina  at  the  lime,  the 
|iriiieipal  one  heing  at  the  1ni)ieriai  residents'.  In  the  Li-ki  they 
were  told  that  the  Kniperorr-  of  the  .Siiang  and  Hsia  dynasties  had 
similar  liiiildings  under  other  names.  Though  that  kind  of  liiiildiiig 
served  for  religious  as  well  as  for  political  purposes,  it  did  not  follow 
that  all  ancient  Chinese  huildings  were  devotisl  to  religious  ohservanees. 
Theiv  were  very  early  noliees  in  Chinese  literatiin'  of  markets, 
of  walhsl  cities,  of  granaries  and  other  store-houses,  of  stables, 
towers,  etc.  All  such  hiiildiiigs  were  doiihtless  very  prosaic  in  outline, 
only  serving  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  life.  The  designs  of  all 
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liil>'iT  lmikliii){s  ill  Cliiini  I'xliiliit  an  iiiiiiii'lisi'  wii-lc  of  ri)nnv  : tlic 
|>riii('i|ial  iiiiiircs^iiiiii  was  rm'ivrd  friuii  I lie  vast  tliiiieiisinn>.  niiicli, 
aeeiinliiijf  to  Burke,  are  always  ilie  si>;ii  of  a eoiuiiion  aial  low 
iiiiiiifilialioii.  Of  more  or  less  ia'iuily,  however,  were  the  jfales  anil 
ffiitenays,  alal.  as  a hraiieh  of  iheiii,  ihe  liieliiorial  arches.  I'heir 
oriiaiiieiitatioii  was  often  heaiitifiil.  But  even  in  their  oriialneiitation 
the  Chinese  rarely,  if  ever,  exhihited  eoiiKriiity  of  detail.  The  details 
were  often  [M'rfeet.  hut  they  were  seldom  in  siieli  full  harmony  with 
Ollier  details  as  to  pri'sent  to  the  s|K'i'tator  the  |>lea-iiit;  as|a'et  of  a 
harmonious  work  of  art.  The  distiiietioii  of  a classical  and  |ai'l- 
classicai  jieriial  in  Chiiiese  architei’tlire  was  scarcely  tenahle,  and 
(sTtainly  of  hut  little  iiu|iortance.  Very  markisl,  however,  was  the 
Bmldliistic  periiKl.  No  mention  had  Ihh-ii  made  of  the  iiiHuence  of 
Midiaiiimislan  architecture  in  China.  There  was  umlouhtcdly  such 
froiu  .Vrahia  (for  e\iiui|ile.  in  Canton),  from  Persia,  and  from 
Turkestan.  It  was  (Missihle  that  the  su]a‘riority  of  the  iirchitcclurc 
of  the  .M ini' dynasty  could  Ik'  tracisl  to  that  soimr. 

Dr.  Wii.i.i.vMsox  said  there  were  comimralively  few  allusions  to 
the  hiiildings  of  the  Chiiiese  in  ancient  hooks,  and  it  wiiiild  la*  easier 
to  descrihe  their  dre.sses  than  their  dwellings.  The  few  whicli  exisUsl 
hail  been  utilised  hy  Dr.  CiiKixs.  There  was  no  doiiht  that  the 
lecturi'r  was  ri>;lit  in  saying  that  the  first  end  was  p'ometrical, 
and  this  was  also  true  of  conteinpor.ilieoiis  architecture.  The 
early  Bahyloliiaii  and  .Assyrian  architecture  was  emphatically 
ffeomclrical  — usually  recluffoiial  — crowned  often  with  a dome 
or  all  la'IiiKoii  ; so  also  with  the  earliest  K^yptiali.  The  Ureal 
Pyramid  was  a Keomelrical  (irohlem  from  base  to  a|wx.  And  in 
r.-^tanl  to  these  the  lecturer  was  also  rittlit  in  sayiiitf  that  science 
prifishsl  su|H'rstition.  Those  two  styh's  of  architecture  siH'Uied  to 
have  had  no  beKiiinint',  but  to  have  spriiiijt  ii]i  in  their  richest  >,dory 
like  Minerva  full  Krown  and  arimsl  from  the  brain  of  .liiiuter.  This 
was  true  likewise  of  the  nio>t  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  alike  as 
regards  size,  expression,  and  finish.  In  reganl  to  Ihe  sixsind  stage, 
the  speaker  thought  it  was  very  likely  that  Tsdii  Shi  Iliiaiighad 
obtained  liis  ideas  of  parks  and  gartleiis  and  other  of  his  public  works 
from  the  royal  palaces  of  Babylonia,  which  appeared  so  uncxiicctedly 
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in  (Jliina,  ns  with  tin.-  toucli  of  a magician's  waiul.  'I'shn  Slii  Huang 
lived  in  the  distant  north-west,  and  there  eonld  he  no  douht  llial 
tlierc  was  far  more  intereonrse  in  tliose  times  hetwwn  Central  Asia 
and  Asia  Minor  than  was  once  supposetl. 

Mr.  lieonKs  (the  President)  suggested  that  the  resemhlams' 
l>etw<*en  tin*  (.'hinese  house  and  the  Mongol  tent  might  aeeomil  for 
the  style  of  Chinese  huildings.  He  hail  not  heard  that  suhji'et 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  tliscussion,  and  jH’rhaps  there  were 
some  present  who  could  enlighten  them  with  regard  to  it. 

Dr.  Kokin's  stated  that  he  knew  that  that  was  a favourite  theory, 
hut  he  hiul  not  much  faith  in  it. 

IJeneral  Mksnv  having  made  a brief  reference  to  the  resemhlanee 
lietween  the  jiortahle  canopy  used  at  military  reviews,  to  shelter  the 
inspecting  ofKcer,  and  the  concave  rmifs  met  with  in  China, 

Mr.  C.uu.Ks  said  that  he  was  rather  siiqiriseil  to  hear  the  learnetl 
leclun'r  call  in  cpiestion  the  origin  of  Chinese  architecture.  It  was 
not  only  the  outer  slope  of  the  naif  in  a Chinese  house  which  hore  a 
resemhlanee  to  a tent ; there  were  many  other  features  in  common. 
In  huilding  it,  the  wiaxlen  framework  was  first  plaivd  in  jmsition, 
after  which  the  brickwork  was  filled  in,  the  sequence  of  work  being 
the  same  as  that  with  a tent’s  pole  and  its  covering.  Kurtlier,  the 
rafters  overlap)i«l  the  pillars  to  a degree  which,  though  natural  in  a 
tent,  was  certainly  not  necessary  in  a mon>  stable  stmeture.  There 
was  also  a complete  absence  of  any  arch  ; but  perhaps  the  most 
striking  resemblance  la-tween  a Chinese  house  and  a tent  lay  in  the 
divisions  corres]ainding  to  the  spaces  hetwwn  the  ]ioles  or  pillars, 
which  necessarily,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  spact',  were 
equidistant  fntm  each  other.  Xor,  again,  was  it  only  in  the  interior 
of  the  house  that  the  resemblance  existeil.  The  nniin  huilding  was 
slightly  r.iisi'd  above  the  others,  and  was  approachetl  by  a pathway 
llankeil  by  the  buildings  of  secondary  ini|a)rtance.  The  women’s 
quarters  were  at  the  back  of  the  main  building  and  thus  screened 
from  sight.  Xo  communication  existixl  lietween  the  dift’erent  buildings, 
and  if  it  was  desireil  to  pass  from  one  courtyard  to  another,  the 
passage  lay  outside  the  intervening  buildings,  and  not  through  them. 
All  these  conditions  were  such  as  would  exist  in  a camp,  the  chief’s 
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lent  Iwing  on  n sligliily  higlier  groniul  timn  the  rest,  the  approach  to 
it  being  gimnletl  l>y  his  oflicers’  tents,  anil  tlie  eomnuinicniions  from 
one  to  anotlier  la'ing  not  nialer  cover,  Imt  in  llie  o)K-n  air.  There 
was  anotlier  eiirions  featiuv  to  which  it  was  |w‘rhaiis  worth  wliile  to 
<‘all  attention  in  passing.  The  stone  socket  (»iimi-tiin)  in  nhieh  the 
main  pillars  sluiul  is  cut  away  on  its  lower  sale  to  such  an  extent  .that 
only  a comparatively  small  |>orlion  of  it  ^■sts  on  the  stone  slab 
lauieath  it.  This,  of  course,  is  a weak  pfiini  in  the  strueluri',  but 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  formerly  the  socket  rested  In  the  earth 
and  not  on  a s!'.n.-  sl,.b,  wle-n.  .f  .ourse,  it  w'luld  be  advisable  ;o 
rtsluw  the  size  of  the  loner  |Kirtiou  in  onler  to  admit  of  its  easier 
riHs'plion  into  the  earth.  This,  too,  might  iHiinl  to  the  time  when  a 
substitute  was  sought  for  tent-pegs  in  the  ereetion  of  solid  buildings. 
There  were  other  buildings  than  those  of  the  lyja'  which  Inal  1mh-ii 
referred  to.  For  instanw,  at  Soochow  the  NVu-liang  Tien  or  Heamless 
Hall,  and  at  Peking  the  Drum  Tower,  were  spiTimens  of  sinictures  in 
brick  and  stone,  the  like  of  which  wen’  found  on  a smaller  scale  at  the 
cemeteries  of  |a*rsons  coniieetiHl  with  the  Imperial  family.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  resemblances  nhieh  existed,  in  a]ipeaninee,  interior 
arrangements,  and  general  plan,  he  held  that  the  original  idea  of  a 
Chinese  house  was  drawn  from  tents  and  lent  life. 

Dr.  Fabku  said  that  In  regard  In  the  design  of  Chinese  Vamens 
and  similar  buildings,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Carles'  arguments  were 
ipiite  conclusive.  He  also  agreisl  with  (ieneral  Mesny  that  the 
concave  roof  was  an  imitation  of  the  lines  of  a lent  or  portable 
pavilion.  Cumsl  roofs  were,  aeconling  to  all  Chinese  authorities,  as 
ancient  as  Chinese  architeetun’.  They  might  believe  that,  as  it 
tiiarktsl  a pi'culiariiy  of  Chinese  artistic  feeling,  which  showed 
unmistakably  a horror  of  straight  lines,  especially  horizontal  ones. 
The  forms  on  the  wall-pictures  exhibited  Isdore  them  that  evening 
were  no  valid  argument  against  it,  for  they  knew  that  Ts‘in  Shi 
Huang  showisl  a great  interest  in  going  against  every  cu.stom 
pn-vailing  during  the  Chow  dynasty,  which  was  then  crushed,  and  a 
new  era  in  swial  and  political  life,  not  merely  a new  dynasty,  was 
inaugurated  with  irresistible  pov\-er  and  relentless  cnielly.  A few 
ancient  relics  at  one  place  in  China  could  never  be  conclusive  in 
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r«'>;iiril  to  tlic  state  of  tilings  at  other  |)laees,  and.  still  less  at 
otlier  |H‘pimls. 

Mr.  (I.  •).  .Moiiiiisiin'  stated  th<'  usual  |Hiints  in  areliiteetiire  were 
<'iin>iriielii>n,  oiitline.  ami  (iriiuineiitaiion,  and  as  re>;ards  iMnsirneiion 
In  Cliinese  lntllilini'>  Ids  e\|H'rienee  hsl  him  to  the  eonelnsion  that  its 
lirineipal  feature  wa»  its  utter  badness.  There  was  hanlly  a hnildinK 
ereehsl  so  as  to  Iasi.  In  |mt;iHlas  lirieks  were  iiswl,  and  siieh 
sirnetnri's  lasiisl  lonffer  than  most  others.  Wood  formisl  the  ehief 
|iari  of  the  majority  of  the  ImildiiiKs.  The  outline  was  the  point  to 
ivhieh  Western  arehiteets  likisl  to  jmy  most  attention.  In  Chinese 
hiiildings,  exeept  perhaps  as  reijanls  the  roof,  anil  exeept  in  the  ease 
of  patfiHlas,  there  was  very  little  (aitline.  The  outline  of  the  semi- 
eirenlar  hridnes  was  pleasiiiK  to  the  eye,  ami  had  greater  altention 
Ihsmi  paid  to  the  fonmiatioiis,  they  woald  (iroiiahly  have  remaimsl  to 
ihe  po'sent  day.  The  pleasantest  feature  of  most  Chinese  haildings, 
and  on  whieh  the  gnaitest  eaiv  was  evidi'litly  bestowed,  was  the 
<irnamentation.  In  this  real  na>rit  eoiild  he  diseermsi,  ami  the  work 
was  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  thosi'  inten'stisl  in  sneh  snhjirts. 

hr.  K.siikii  |>ro|Mis4sl  a vote  of  thinks  to  ihi’  leelari-r  for  his  very 
inti'resting  leeinn',  ami  a similar  eoinpliment  having  hei'ii  paid  to  tin' 
Chairman,  tin-  meeting  ailjoiirneil. 


.\llXI  TKs  o/'t/ie  .Vxxr  vi.  (iKNKIlAI.  MKKTlXli  AsW  (it  the  Sol'ietl/’e 
Lihrnn/  on  Mnnilai/,  \9th  Mn>i  1890,  it  9 /»,tn. 

Mr,  I’,  .1,  IlinaiKs  ( I’ri'shlenl)  In  the  ehair.  lh‘twi‘en  30  ami 
10  pi'rsons  were  present,  inelmling  ladies. 

The  Skciiktaiiy  read  tin'  Keport<  and  .V<roants  for  the  year 
1889-90. 

Till'  Chaiumax  (disiTveil  that  tin'  aeetatnts  showed  a halanei-  of 
TIs.  ,o3(t,  an*l  TIs.  70  Inal  sinee  been  e<dhs*lisl.  I’he  Uepiwls  r-lniwtnl 
that  satisfactory  progri'ss  had  been  nnah'  iliiring  the  past  session. 
The  .Mnseiim  Inal  not  Ims-ii  so  imieh  favotinsl  as  nsnal,  ami  it  was 
lioiHsl  that  sportsini'ii  woiihl  bi-ar  this  institation  in  niiml.  ,\fti'r 
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^•X|^r^‘ssitl);  n liojio  tIuM  tlio  iiieomiiif'  Council  would  accelerate  the 
work  of  printiiiff  llie  ]iu]iers  acceptisl  l>y  tlie  SiK-ietv,  llie  Cliainiinn 
^aid  lie  hopifl  nieiiil>i'r-i  would  eiialile  them  to  itill  further  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  their  .lonrnal  hy  reviving;  tln‘  "Notes  and  Queries" 
which  nsisi  to  fnrm  an  interestiiif:  item  in  the  Transuetions.  Aeconnts 
of  jonnieys  in  the  interior  would  lie  aeceptahh',  especially  if  read  hy 
the  traveller  himself.  In  this  eonne.xion  he  would  remark  that 
tfi'iitleiiien  who  mi};ht  happen  to  visit  Si-an-fn  in  Shensi  would  confer 
a favour  hy  rei«>rtin>r.  as  siiff;'ested  hy  his  Excellency  Mr.  von  ISrandt, 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  iirotection  and 
preservation  of  the  Nesloriaii  Tahlet.  It  would  he  rememherixl  that, 
at  the  inslams’  of  some  missionary  friemls,  the  Council  had  a letter 
written  to  .Mr.  von  llrandt  on  the  suhjeel,  and  that  His  Excellency 
and  his  colleajrues  had  indiuvd  the  memhers  of  the  Tsun;;-li  Yamen 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter  atid  to  instruct  the  local 
authorities  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  preservation  of  this 
monument  of  the  early  relations  hetween  China  and  the  West.  The 
mis'tinj;  woitld  Ik‘  j,dad  to  learn  that  Dr.  liretschneider  had  promised 
a ]>a|HT  on  the  “ llotatiy  of  the  Chinese  Classics,”  la-inj;  the  second 
part  of  his  ISotnnirun  Shik  tim,  pnhlished  hy  the  .Siwiety  ten  years  aj'o. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  I’.  O.  vox  MOi.i.kxi>oukk,  seconded  hy 
Dr.  .l  iMtKsox,  the  Ueport  atid  .Accounts  were  adoptetl. 

On  the  motion  of  .Mr.  .M.  K.  A.  Eu.vskh,  seconded  hy 
.Mr.  MKXc.vnixr,  the  followiiijr  gentlemen  were  elected  to  constitute 
the  (,'onncil  for  the  ensuing  year:  — Mr.  1’.  .1.  IIi'ohks,  Prenident; 
Dr.  EiiKixs  and  Mr.  vox  MCn.i.KN’OoiiKr.  Vice-Prenitkiitf; 
.Mr.  \Y.  IliiiiinT,  lion,  .'iecretari/;  .Mr.  Tnos.  Knows.  lion.  Treiisurer; 
Dr.  l•'.^aEn,  ilun.  Lthnnian;  Mr.  Caiii,  Kock,  /Ion.  Curator  of  thr 
.Museum;  Dr.  .1  vMiKsox.  Uev.  Wii.i.iamsox,  Ei..D..  and 

.Messrs,  vox  Haas,  1‘r.AVFAiii  and  D.  C.  .Iaxsrx,  Councillors. 

The  Chaikmax  ohservisl  that  several  of  the  retiring  Conneil  had 
deserved  |iartieularly  well  of  the  .Society  during  the  past  year,  among 
them  being  Dr.  Eaher.  Dr.  .lamieson,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bock. 

Dr.  .Ia.miksos  then  proceisleil  to  read  a paper  liy  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker 
styhxl  " Notes  on  the  Nestorians  in  China."  (jT/im  paper  is  printed 
at  pp.  289  sqq.  of  this  volume.) 
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Dr.  Edkinh  said  he  disapreed  with  the  autlior  of  the  paper  in  the 
conclitsioii  he  arrivinl  at.  There  was  a regular  trade  earried  on  by 
the  Arabs  lietween  Bussorali  and  Canton,  and  the  Nestorian 
Cliristians,  liaving  to  come  to  Cliiiin  and  coining  from  the  ,«amc  part 
of  Asia  as  the  Arabs,  would  naturally  come  by  the  same  route. 
The  author  had  been  unwise  in  confining  Ins  attention  to  one  lawik, 
which  was  a very  unsafe  thing  to  do  in  reading  Chinese  history. 

Mr.  W.  nitiuHT  then  read  a paper  by  S.  Ritter  von  Fries,  on 
“The  ‘Tent  Theory’  of  Chinese  .Vrchitecture.”  (7'Ais  paper  itt 
printed  at  pp.  303  sqip  of  this  volume.) 

Dr.  Fabkh  thought  the  writer  of  the  pajicr  rather  missetl  the  jioint 
of  Mr.  Carles'  argument.  Mr.  Carles  did  not  mean  to  express  the 
idea  that  the  curved  roof  was  derived  from  tents  like  those  of  tlie 
Mongols,  or  that  the  ancient  Chinese  must  have  livetl  in  .such  tents. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Carles  pointed  to  several  yamens  and  otlier 
existing  buildings  os  having  derived  their  shape  from  structuri's  in 
an  encampment.  Dr.  Edkins,  on  the  other  hand,  based  his 
argument  on  some  tablets  which  had  lieen  discoveri'd  in  a certain 
place  in  Chinn  as  indicating  that  in  ancient  China  the  curved  rtaif 
was  not  known.  They  had  learned,  from  Mr.  Parker’s  pajK'r  just 
read,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  confine  oneself  to  one  book ; and  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  confine  oneself,  as  he  consideretl  Dr.  Edkins 
had  done  in  his  lecture  on  “ Chinese  Architecture,”  to  one  monument, 
esyiecially  one  belonging  to  a dynasty  in  which  all  the  ancient 
customs  of  China  were  set  upside  down.  The  shape  of  the  roof  was 
shown  in  a line  fastened  above  and  below  but  not  stretched  tight. 

Dr.  Edkins  thought  the  imitation  of  a tent  was  probably  imported 
into  China  from  other  nations. 

General  Mesny  thought  some  reason  for  the  use  of  the  curve  in 
Chinese  buildings  might  lie  found  in  the  former  use  of  bamboos  with 
projecting  ends. 

Dr.  Whitney  said  that  from  idea.s  gathcrwl  from  the  natives 
themselves  it  was  probable  that  the  whole  thing  arose  from 
superstition.  The  Chinese  never  make  a road  straight  for  any 
considerable  distance.  Every  here  and  there  a crook  is  made,  the 
idea  being  that  any  evil  mfluence  travelling  along  the  road  will  be 
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dissipated  at  the  lamd.  Tlie  same  ides  Imd  probably  been  applied 
to  the  roofs  of  houses. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chainnan. 


COUNCIL’S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1889-90. 


The  Council  of  the  Chinn  Ilraneh  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
beg  to  present  their  Rej>ort  on  the  operations  of  the  Society  during 
the  year  ended  .lOtli  April  1890. 

1.  Council. — The  office-bearers  and  memt)crs  of  Council  eli-etcd 
at  the  Annual  General  Metding  held,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  R.  A.  .Jamieson,  on  the  28th  May  1N89,  were  os  follows; — 


P.  .1.  IlnoiiEs,  M.A.,  President. 


W.  R.  Cabi.kb,  Esq., 

P.  G.  VON  MOLI.EKDOItFF,  Esq., 
WlLUAM  RrIOIIT,  Esq., 

Rev.  Ernst  Farbii,  dr.  tiieoi... 
Cari.  Bock,  Esq., 

R.  M.  Campbell,  Esrp, 


Vice-Presiden  Is . 

lion.  Secretary. 

Hon.  Librarian. 

lion.  Curator  of  Museum. 

Hon.  Treasurer 


.Joseph  Edkins,  d.d.,  J 

W.  S.  Emens,  Esq., 

.J.  H.  Focke,  dr.  jdr.,  r Councillors. 

R.  A.  Jamieson,  m.a.,  ! 

Veil.  Archdeacon  Modi.e,  b.d.,  J 


Of  these,  Messrs.  \V.  R.  Carles  and  R.  M.  Campbell, 
Dr.  ,1.  II.  Focke,  and  the  Ven.  .Vrchdeacon  Modi.e  resigned 
towards  the  end  of  their  tennre  of  office,  the  first-named  owing 
to  his  transfer  to  another  ])ort,  and  the  others  owing  to  their 
departure  for  Europe. 
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2.  Memberi>. — Tlw  mimbiT  of  memlicr*  oii  llio  roll  at  tlio  end  of 
tlii“  [HtricKl  now  ri“|K>rUHl  on  coniiiriscil  8 Honorary,  21  C.'orri‘s]Kindiii);, 
and  218  Ordinary  Memlicrs  (ini'IndinK  in  tlir  Inst-ini'iitionod  rati>j{ory 
7 Life  Member^).  Tlie  total  ninniH'r  of  nieinbers  lia!^  di-erea^iNl 
somewhat,  owinj;  to  a recent  ileeisi<m  of  the  Council  rejianlinj;  the 
erasnnt  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  names  of  those  whose  snbserii>- 
tions  were  nmeh  in  arrear : the  tleeri'ase,  however,  is  to  a certain  extent 
more  aitparent  than  r»‘al,  as  many  persons  who  on  leavin^f  China 
wished  to  resi>;n  their  tneiniK'rship  neglectiKl  to  infortn  the  Society  of 
their  intention.  It  is  with  mnch  rei^rct  that  the  Coitncil  have  to 
re|Kirt  the  deci“ase  during  1889  i>f  two  ]protninent  ami  leannsl 
Orientalists,  Prof.  W.  Schott  and  Colonel  Henry  ^'itle,  C.li.. 
both  of  wliom  were  Honorary  Mi'inlM'rs  of  the  Society. 

3.  Meetings. — At  the  meetiiiffs  held  since  tlm  date  of  the  last 
Council’s  Report  itajiers  on  the  followitij'  snlijis-ts  were  read:  — 

Government  by  Women  in  Kasteni  .Vsia,”  by  1).  ,1. 

MacKowan,  Est]..  M.|). 

••  Prehistoric  China  n'Vealcd  by  the  Chinesi-  Written  Characters," 
by  Dr.  Entst  Kaber. 

“ Chitiese  .Vrchiteclitre,”  by  Dr.  .1.  Edkitis. 

The  readitij;  of  these  papers  was  followctl  by  iitterestitig  discttssiotis, 
notes  of  which  will  la-  fotttid  iti  the  mitmtes  of  the  nt(rtitt);s.  In 
addition,  tlte  followitijj  pa|M‘rs  have  beeti  aeivpted,  atid  will  Ik'  read  at 
the  Atitmal  General  Meetin^■:  — 

“ Xotes  on  the  Xestorians  iti  Chitia,"  by  K.  H.  Parker,  Estj. 

“The  ‘Tent  Theory’  of  Chinese  .Vrchiteclitre,’’  by  S.  Ritter  von  Fries. 

4.  Journal. — Such  of  the  pajiers  ineiitionwl  alaoe  as  have  been 
accepted  for  publication  will  appear  in  the  current  volume,  as  also  a 
vahiable  “ Essay  on  Manchii  Literature,"  by  Mr.  P.  G.von  Molleiidorfl', 
and  an  abstract,  preparisl  by  Mr.  H.  li.  Morse,  of  the  replies  to  the 
,S(K-iety’s  Circtilar  on  the  “ Weijihts,  .Measures,  and  Currency  of 
China."  Incomplete  as  the  iiifortiiatioii  contained  in  this  abstract 
may  la\  it  has  Itcen  thonfjht  well  to  publish  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  solicit  furthi’r  ]iurliciilars  from  those  in  a position  to  fiiniish  them, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  infonnation  Ix'ing  amplified  at  an  early  date. 
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In  thn  oiirrent  volimip  will  also  l>e  fonnil  ihn  i-orri'spmuli'nco  In'tnwn 
the  President  of  the  Society  and  the  Doyen  of  the  l)i]iloinatie  Bialy 
at  Peking  eonwming  the  pn'servation  of  the  Jfestorian  Tablet  and 
other  ancient  inonmnents  at  Si-an-fn ; and  the  Council  would  hen- 
U-g  tf)  tender  their  thanks  to  the  inemlH'rs  of  the  Diplomatic  Cori>s 
for  the  interest  they  have  evinced  in  the  subj<>ct,  and  to  the  Chinese 
High  Authorities  for  their  ready  willingness  to  undertaki'  the  neivssary 
measures  for  the  protection  of  these  historical  treasure's. 

h.  Ojlicers'  Jlepoitx. — .Vppendeel  are  the  Treasun-r’s,  Curator’s 
and  Ijihrarian’s  Hc|Mirts.  From  the  Treasurer’s  l{ei>ort  it  will  Ih‘ 
siH'ii  that  th(‘  Swiely’s  financial  position  is  exceptionally  satisfactory. 
Tin-  balance  standing  to  creelit  in  the  Soe-iety’s  -Vcconnt  is  Tls.  .'i32.8I. 
iM-ing  an  iucn'ase  over  that  of  1888  of  Tls.  379.23:  while  the 
Museum  .Vccount  shows  a cnslit  balance  of  Tls.  120.C4.  An  increase* 
has  to  be  nottsl  in  tin*  sah*  of  the  Society’s  .lonmals,  thus  affortlitig 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  growing  ujtpreriation  in  which  tin*  i*arly 
as  well  a<  the  more*  ri'ceiit  publications  of  tin*  Society  an*  held  both 
in  China  and  abroad.  The  Treastirc*r  n*))orts  that  ri'jieatnl  applications 
to  many  nn*tnlK*rs  have*  faih*il  to  si*t*nre  the*  paynn*nt  of  tln*ir  annual 
subscriptions.  Some  of  the  .^615  stat<*d  in  his  Ueiiort  ns  outstanding 
ittnler  this  heml  has  since*  U-eti  |>aiel  in,  but  a cemsiele'rabh*  sum  still 
n*nniins  te>  be  ts)lh*ct<sl.  .ludging  that  memlH*rs  who  have  neit 
re*sponehsl  to  the*  Tre*asure'r's  a|eplicntions  elo  tied  de*sire  tee  have  theeir 
initnes  leonie*  on  the  Socie*ty’s  retll  eef  nie*mbers.  the*  Council,  in 
.lanuary  last.  eb*t*ieleHl  tee  re*move*  fnim  the  list  the*  name's  eif  iheise  wine 
have  faih'd  to  jiay  the*ir  snbscri|itiotis  feer  the*  past  tims*  years,  atid 
he'ncefeerth  nie*mlH*rs  wheese  snbscri|)tions  are*  tette  year  in  arre*ar  will 
re*c«*ive*  ini  furtln*r  ptiblieations  eef  the*  Sfecie*ty.  while,  as  a re*minde*r, 
the*  names  of  such  nu*mla*rs  as  Imvi*  nett  ln*e*n  he'anl  freetn  for  twee 
ye*ars  will  in  the  published  list  be  lerinte'd  in  italics. 

The*  Curator’s  Re*piert  gives  a list  of  the*  specime*ns  prescntesl 
eluring  the  ye*ar.  While*  thanking  those  who  in  their  up-country 
trips,  in  whateve*r  |erovinee  tln*y  may  bo,  think  of  the  needs  of  the 
Musettm,  tile  Council  cannot  but  re*gn*t  that  the  coih*ctittn  is  still 
below  the  standard,  as  regards  variety,  that  they  and  all  students  of 
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nntiirrtl  history  desire  to  see  it  reach.  The  Council  have  to  thank 
M.  Janet  for  his  valuahle  services  in  arranginj?  and  classifying  the 
collection  of  liiutcrflies  in  the  Museum. 

The  Lihrarian  re)>orts  favourably  of  the  work  in  connexion  with 
the  Library,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Council  arc  due  to  Dr.  E.  Faber 
for  his  untiring  zi'al  and  devotion  to  its  inU*rests.  Much  solid  work 
has  been  done,  and  a great  advance  has  been  made  towards  arranging 
in  convenient  order,  binding,  nundiering,  and  cataloguing  the  works 
in  the  Library,  and  in  utilising  to  the  utmost  extent  the  limiteil 
accommodation  the  room  affords. 

WM.  BRIGHT, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

30th  .Vpril  1S90. 
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Appendix  1. — Hon.  TiiEAscnBii’s  REronT. 

The  hal.'iiicr  at  credit  of  the  Society  on  .31st  DecoinlHT  1888  was 
Tls.  153.38  : the  l)alance  at  credit  on  31st  Deceinher  1889  was 
Tls.  532.81.  As  may  he  seen  from  the  aeconnts,  the  increase  is 
owing  to  a large  miml>er  of  subscriptions  that  were  in  arrear  liaving 
been  collected  during  the  past  twelve  months.  It  is  greatly  to  Iw 
regn'tted  that  subscriptions,  part  due,  are  still  out.standing  to  the 
extent  of  ^G15,  viz.  : — 

For  the  year  1883 — $ 5 

„ 1884—^1  5 

,.  .,  1885—$  5 

„ „ 188G— $ 15 

„ „ 1887—$  55 

..  1888— $255 

„ „ 1889— $275 

$615 

All  memliers  whose  subscriptions  are  in  anvar  have  been  written  to 
and  notified  of  the  fact.  No  doubt  some  of  the  letters  have  not 
reachiHl  their  destination,  but  in  many  cases  this  cannot  lie  snji{iosed 
to  lie  the  case.  There  is  a considerable  increa.se  in  the  ammint 
received  by  sale  of  the  Society’s  publications,  over  the  amount  shown 
in  last  year’s  accounts.  Some  of  the  receipts  shown  in  this  year’s 
accounts,  however,  should  have  been  included  in  the  1888  accounts, 
but,  as  stated  in  the  Treasurer’s  rejwrt  last  year,  as  the  amount  was 
not  considerable  it  was  allowed  to  stand  over. 

Mugeum. — The  usual  grants  have  l>een  received  from  the  English 
and  French  Municipal  Councils.  The  balance  in  hand  on  31st 
necemlKT  1889  was  only  Tls.  120.64,  against  Tls.  178.41  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  year  ; against  which,  however,  it  may  l>e  notixl  that 
the  interest  due  on  the  loan  from  the  Recreation  Fund  (TLs.  75)  was 
not  paid  in  1888,  whereas  this  year  has  home  the  charge  for  that  as 
Well  as  the  current  vear. 

R.  M.  CAMPBELL, 
lion,  Treaeurer. 

Shanghai,  1st  January  1890. 
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Appendix  II. — Cpuaior’s  Report. 


I have  tlie  lionmir  to  submit  lierewith  my  nnmial  report.  During 
the  year  ended  29th  March  1890  the  Museum  has  received  the 
following  donations  : — 


Donations. 

July  17th,  1889. — Xylotrupee  dichutomm  (wood-borer  licetlc), 
presented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker. 

August  2nd. — Feetus  of  Nyctereules  procyonoidee,  presented  by 

Mr.  W.  Lay. 

September  18th. — Ctiprimulgus  jotaka  (night  jar),  presented  by 
Capt.  Bcchanan  ; Ardeola  prasinosceles  (red-necked  heron), 
presented  by  Mr.  E.  Hember  ; small  species  of  bat,  presented  by- 
Mr.  Dkiouton-Brayshek. 

November  19th. — Platalea  minor  (lesser  sinmnliill),  rare,  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  Roberts  ; Clungula  glaucion  (golden-eye  duek),  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Yoono. 

November  25th. — Skull  of  liabyrmm,  from  Celelies,  presenteel  by- 
Mr.  CiiAS.  McCabi.in  ; Specimen  of  Kauri  Gum  (New  Zealand), 
presented  by  Capt.  Watts  ; Lepus  sinensis  (Chinese  hare),  presented 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  de  St.  Croix. 

December  16th. — Chettusia  cinerea  (grey  peewit),  presented  liy 
Mr.  F.  A.  i>E  St.  Croix  ; liudidlla  aurorea  (ga-y-headed  redstart) 
presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  ue  St.  Croix. 

Cisticola  cisticola  (fantail  warbler),  prcsentetl  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Yocno. 

December  ICth. — Cocothrastes  personata,  (marked  hawfinch), 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  ,S.  Emens. 

.January  2nd,  1890. — Sciurus  caslanciorenlrio  (chestnut- bellietl 
squirrel),  i>resented  Ity  Mr.  1''.  Ferris. 

January  6th — Urocissa  sinensis  (Chinese  blue  magpie),  presented 
by  Mr.  F.  Ferris,  Anser  erylhropus  (lesser  white-fronted  goose). 
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presented  by  Mr.  Di'kcan  Glass  ; .dneer  sp  7 presented  by 
Mr.  Duxcan  Glass  ; Janthia  cyanura  (blue  tail),  presented  by 
Mr.  T.  II.  Waso  ; Anlea  rineren  (eommoii  heron),  presented  by 
Mr.  C.  Jantzen. 

February  lOtli — Merula  sinensis  (Chinese  blackbird),  presented 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Camera  ; Canis  procyoncitles  (racoon  dog),  presented 
by  Mr.  O.  G.  Reaov  ; Felis  sinensis  (wild  cat),  jirescnted  by 
Mr.  O.  G.  Ready. 

February  27th. — Ralhis  indicus  (Indian  water  rail),  presented  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  DK  St.  Croix. 

Monsieur  Janet,  a French  engineer  and  an  authority  on  butterflies, 
has  kindly  undertaken,  at  much  cost  of  time,  to  arrange  the  collection 
of  butterflie.s  in  families  and  rejiair  many  of  the  broken  specimens. 
From  want  of  books,  many  of  the  species  could  not  be  determined  ; 
the  collection,  however,  contains  many  rare  I’xamples. 

Attendance  of  visitors  during  the  year  has  been  3,040. 


Shanghai,  29th  M.arch  1890. 


Carl  Bock, 

I/on.  Curator. 
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Appendix  III. — LinRAniAx's  Repoiit. 


Till*  Library  lias  fjiven  an  unusual  amount  of  work  ilnring  the 
year,  but  is  now  gettinfc  into  a more  salisfaetory  eonilition.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  lianJ  over  the  sale  and  desjiatcli  of  tbe  Sm-iety's 
publications  to  tbe  publishers,  Kku.y  * Wai.sh,  Limitko,  of 
Sliangliai,  thus  relii'ving  the  Librarian  of  n ileal  of  work.  By  this 
transfer  of  stock  of  publications  from  the  Library,  the  room  has 
gained  sufficient  space  for  a suitable  arrangement  of  the  many 
valuable  books  contained  in  it.  Some  of  the  old  Imok-cnses  have 
been  removed  and  two  large  new  ones  aerjuired,  which  fill  all  available 
space  of  two  walls  of  the  room.  As  lM'tW(*en  seven  and  eight 
thousand  pamphlets,  fa.scicnles  of  jieriodicnls,  pajaTs  and  Imoks  were 
lying  almut  useless,  Ik'cause  unbound  and  uncatalogiu'd,  it  was  found 
nwessary  to  begin  binding  at  once.  This  is  still  going  on.  The 
task  is  a tedious  one,  taking  much  time,  as  many  ]wrtions  of 
different  lx)oks  were  mingled  together.  Over  400  volumes  have 
been  bound  during  the  year  by  a Chinese  binder,  who  needs  every 
volume  ))ut  in  his  hands  in  ]>ro]ior  order,  but  manages  nevertheless 
to  make  a mistake  now  and  then.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
well-trained  coolie  became  ill  and  dietl  during  the  summer.  His 
substitute  has,  so  far,  been  of  little  help.  Mr.  T'ano  was  engagtsl, 
on  the  1st  ilanuary  1890,  to  assist  in  i>n>paring  a new  catalogue. 
Of  the  Society’s  Journal,  Ka.seicule  3 of  Vol.  XXIII,  for  the  year 
1888-89,  has  been  published  and  distributnl  during  the  year.  A list 
of  all  the  publications  received  by  the  Library  since  the  date  of 
last  report  will  be  found  appended. 


Shanghai,  3rd  April,  1890. 


B,  Faber, 

lion.  Librarian. 
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List  of  Works  added  to  the  Society’s  Library  from 
1st  April  1889  to  31st  March  1890- 


ASIA. 


C II  I X A . 


Sliiinfiliiii ; 

China  Bnuicli  of  tho  Royal  A<iiatic  Sooicty : 

.loiinial  : 

Vol.  xxiii  comploto. 

Municipal  Council:  Rc|mrt  for  1889. 

liufK-rial  Maritime  Customs,  Statistical  Di’partmcnt  : 

Customs  Gazette,  X'o.  Ixxxiii,  .luly-Septemher  1889. 

„ Ixxxiv,  Octoher-ltecenilMT  1889. 

.Mwlical  Reports  for  the  Half-year  eiKletl  30ili  Septcmher 
1887.  .'Hth  Issue.  Shanghai,  1890. 

List  of  Chinese  Lighthouses,  Li^tht-vessels.  etc.,  for  1890. 
18th  Issue. 

Tariff  Returns,  1885.  Vols.  I.  & II.  1889. 

Catalojtne  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs’ 
Collection  at  Philadelphia,  187B. 

Serviir  List,  1889. 

Bulletin  Mensucl  de  I’Ohservatoire  Magnchiquc  et  Melchirologique 
de  Zi-ka-wei,  Tome  xiv,  Annce  1888.  Zi-ka-wei,  1889, 
and  Xos.  173-182,  1889. 

The  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  .loumal,  Vol.  xx. 
Nos.  1-12,  1889. 


Peking  ; 

Transactions  of  the  Peking  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  ii.  Nos.  4 & 5. 
Hongkong : 

Observations  made  at  the  Hongkong  Observatory  in  the  year 
1888.  Hongkong,  1889. 
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JAPAN. 

Tok'io : 

Mittlu'ilungen  dor  (lentsohcn  Go=ollscliftft  fiir  Natnr-  mid  Vitlkor- 
kmido  Ostasions  : 

Vol.  V,  1889,  and  Sniiploment. 

Rdniazi  Zasslii  (a  Japanoso  Romanised  Paper).  Files,  1889. 

Yokohama  : 

Tlie  Japan  Weekly  Mail.  Files,  1889. 

The  Ja]mn  Herald  Mail  Snmniary.  Files,  1889. 


INDIA. 


Bombay  ; 

.loumal  of  the  Romhay  Branch  of  the  R.  A.  S. 
Vol.  xvii,  jiart  ii,  1889. 


Calcutta: 

Proemlings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  : 

Nos.  1-6,  1889. 

.lonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  : 

New  Series,  Vol.  Ivii,  part  i.  No.  2,  1888. 

„ „ „ „ ii,  Nos.  1-4,  1888. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
Pala'ontologia  Indies.  Scries  xiii,  Vol.  iv,  part  i,  1889. 


ANNAM. 

Saigon ; 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Etudes  Indo-Chinoises  de  Saigon. 
Anmie  1888,  3e  fa.se. 

„ 1889,  ler  Sem. 

Excursions  et  Reconnaissances,  xiv,  1889. 


JAVA. 


Batavia : 

Notnlen  van  do  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kansten  cn 
Wetcnschappen  : 

Vol.  xxvii,  faac.  1-3,  1889. 

Table  of  Contents  of  the  Notulcn,  1879-1888. 
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Tijdschrift  voor  de  Indisclie  Taal-,  Land-  cn  Volkenkundc. 

Vol.  xxxiii,  fasc.  1-4,  1889. 

Ncderlandsch-Indisdi  Plakaatbock,  1002-1811,  Part  vi.  I5y 
J.  A.  van  dcr  Chijs,  1889. 

Dagli- Register,  Anno  1661.  By  the  same. 

T)c  derde  .lavaan.  Succcssic-Oorlug,  1746-1755.  Door  P.  J.  F. 
Loan,  1889. 


AFRICA. 


EGYPT. 


Cairo ; 

Bulletin  de  la  Socictc  Khediviale  de  Geographie,  3e  Scrip,  No.  2. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Brisbane  {Queensland): 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Queensland  Branch  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  .Vustralo.sia  : 

Vol.  iv,  1889,  and  Vol.  v,  part  i. 

Melbourne ; 

Proei’cdings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  : 

New  Scries,  Vol.  i,  1889. 

AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

Toronto  ; 

Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute  ; 

Third  Series,  Vols.  vi,  vii,  1889. 

Montreal : 

GiHilogical  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Caiiiida.  Micro- 
Pala;ontology,  by  E.  O.  Ulrich,  Purl  ii. 

Contributions  to  Canadian  Palatontology.  Vol.  i.  Part  ii,  1889. 
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MEXICO. 

Mexico  : 

Mcmorias  de  lit  •SwiodnJ  Ciimtilifa  “Antonio  Alzatc;" 

Vol.  i,  Fasc.  8-12.  Vol.  ii,  12.  Vol.  iii,  1-2,  1889. 
Analcs  del  Mini.sterio  de  Fomento: 

Vol.  viii,  Memoria — Atliv.^,  1887. 

Uesiimen  de  11  Anos  de  Ob.serv.  Meteorologico.-t,  1889. 
Anuario  del  Observatorio  Abtrondmieo  Naeional,  1889. 

Puebla  : 

Bolctin  de  Estadistiea  del  Estado  de  Puebla  : 

Tomo  iii,  1889. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Buenos  .1  yres : 

Bolelin  del  Iiibtitiito  Geografieo  : 

Vol.  X,  6-9,  1889. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Boston,  Mass. : 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  Boston,  1889. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  ; 

Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard 
College ; 

Vols.  xvi,  4,  5,  6,  xvii,  3,  4,  5,  6,  xviii  complete. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  for  1888-1889. 

New  York: 

Bulletin  of  the  .Vmeriean  Geograjihical  Society  : 

Vol.  xxi.  Nos.  1-4. 

The  Cooperative  Index  to  Periodicals. 

Vol.  V,  Nos.  2-4,  1889. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery  : 

Vol.  X,  Nos.  1,  3,  4. 
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Phihtilelpliiu,  Penn. : 

Traii'actiim.'  of  tlic  WiipiiT  Kriv  lii-itilulc  of  Sciomr  : 

Vol.  ii.  1>(T.  lS8!t. 

ProtiH-diiiffs  of  ilii‘  Aiiifricaii  I’lul^'opiiiml  fiwictv  : 

Vnl.  \xvi.  Xo.  12it.  I88i'. 

liiillt’tiii  of  tlif  liiiiiiniif  lit  SaU'iii  : 

Vol.  XX,  1-12,  1888. 

..  xxl,  Xo.  1-0.  Ise'.l. 

Fruudeco,  C<il.  : 

of  till'  (.‘iilifoniia  .^caili'iii.v  of  .Sciuiii'i'!" : 

Vol.  i.  Parts  1 and  2. 

TrenluH,  S.J. ; 

■lourmil  of  till'  Tri'iiloii  Xatiiriil  History  Swii-ty  : 

Vol.  ii.  Xo.  II.  188'.). 

Wushinyton,  D.C. : 

Aiiiinal  Ui'iiort  of  tliy  Hoard  of  Ui'goiits  of  tlio  .Sioitli-oiiiaii 
liistilutioii,  .liiiH'  1880.  Part  1.  1882. 

Ilitlli'titi  of  tlio  L’liitwl  Statos  (ii'ologii'al  iSiirvi'y  : 

Xos.  9-12,  1889. 

r.  S.  (Jcological  Stirvi'y  : Miiii'ral  llcsmiri'i's  of  tlio  I'liiti'd 
Stall's.  1887.  Wasliiiigtoii.  1888. 

l{y'|Kirt  of  till'  Sii|iiTimi'ndi'iit  of  tlii'  U.  S.  (’oust  and  (.icodotii' 
■Sttrii'y,  showing  tlio  progross  of  iho  work  during  tlio 
li'i'iil  your  I'liding  with  .Itiiio  1887  : 

Purl  1,  Toxl.  Wasliington.  1889. 

EUROPE. 

AUSrUlA-HUXGAUV. 

I uiDia : 

SilziiiigslH'riolilo  dor  Kaisorlii'iioii  .Vkadoniiedor  Wissoiisi'liafton  : 
Vols.  I'.wi,  I'xvii,  I'xviii. 

.Mitilioilungeii  dor  K.  K.  Gi.'Ogriipliisi.'lioii  (josollsi'hafi  : 

Vol.  xxxi.  1888. 
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PKUCKKDlNlitt. 


•Iiilirlmeh  dor  K.  K.  Gcologistlieii  Reidisuiislalt  : 

Vol.  xxxviii,  FnsH'.  4,  1889. 

.\xxi.x,  1-2.  1889. 

Vprhandlungcu  der  K.  K.  Geologischim  Reit•llsaIl^talt : 

No.<.  1-17,  1889. 

Vprliandlungen  der  K.  K.  Zoologiscli-Botanisrhpn  (Jesellst’haft : 
Vol.  xxxix.  Fuse.  1-2,  1889. 

Oeaterrcicliisdie  Moiiat.asclirift  fiir  den  Orient  : 

Vol.  XV,  1-12,  1889. 

Annalen  de.a  K.  K.  Nnturliistori.-iehen  Hofniuaomus  : 

Vol.  iv.  Nos.  2-4,  1889. 

Mittlieilungen  der  .\ntlirojiologistlien  (icsellscliaft  : 

Vol.  xix,  1-4,  1889. 

Itudapest : 

Bulletin  de  la  Sociele  Hongroisc  dc  Geogriipliie  : 

Tome  xvii,  1-6,  9,  10. 

Trieste  : 

Bollettino  della  Soeieta  Adriatiea  di  Scienze  Natnrali  : 

Vol.  xi,  1889. 

BELGIU.M. 

hrussets : 

Bulletin  de  la  8ociete  Royulo  Beige  de  (icogra|ihie  : 

13“  ,\nnce.  Fuse.  1-6,  1889. 

FRANCE. 

Havre  : 

Bulletin  de  la  Bocieie  de  Geographic  Ooinnien-iule  : 

1889,  5 fuse. 

Paris  : 

Compte-Rendu  des  Beanees  de  la  Societc  dc  (ieograpliic  : 

Nos.  1-17,  1889,  except  Nos.  8 & 9. 

.Socicte  d’Etlmographie  : Jo\imnl  Mensuel,  2''  Serie,  Nos.  26-36. 

Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  de  Geographic  : 

7"'“  Scrie,  Tonic  x,  1-3,  1889. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societd  de  Geographic  Commerciale  : 

Tome  xi,  2-4. 
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Tonrf  : 

Revue  (le  la  Sooiete  de  fienj^raphie  de  Tours.  6'”''  .\nnA>. 
Xos.  1-9  (exet'iil  Xo.  4).  1889. 


OKRMAXV. 

Berlin  : 

Sitr.nngsbcriehte  der  Kgl.  I’reussisetieii  .Vkadeniie  der  Wis- 
senscliaften  zu  Berlin  : 1 889.  Xo.  1 , xx.\viii. 

Phil,  und  Hist.  Abliandlungeii  der  Kgl.  .Vk.  der  Wisseiisehaften 
zu  Berlin.  1889. 

Verhandlungen  der  Gesellscimft  fiir  Krdkunde  zu  Berlin  : 

Vol.  xvi,  Fase.  1-10  (exeejrt  .8).  1889. 

Zeit.'iehrift  der  (resellsehaft  fiir  Krdkunile  zu  Berlin  : 

Vol.  xxiv,  1-5. 

Verliandluiigen  der  Berliner  (leselUeliaft  fiir  .\nthropologie, 
Ethnologie  und  Urgeseliielite  ; 1889.  Hefi  1-7. 
Orientalische  Bibliograjihie  : 

Vol.  ii.  4.  .5.  1889.  Vol.  iii.  .8.  1.  1889. 

Bremen  : 

IVntsche  Geographisehe  Bliitti'r  : 

Vol.  xii.  1-4.  1889. 

Frankfurt  nj  Oder : 

Monutliche  Mittheiliingi’U  aus  deni  ( ie>amuugcbiete  der  Xatiir- 
wissenschaften  : 

Vol.  vi.  Nos.  1-6,  12,  Vol.  vii.  2-.'i. 

Soi'ietatuin  l.itlcrae,  von  Hr.  Ernst  Huth,  Vol.  iii,  2-6. 

Gotha  ; 

Dr.  A.  Peterinann’s  Mitllieiliingen  : 

Vol.  3.5.  1-12.  1889, 

Erganzungsliefte : Nos.  95-96. 

Ualle  aj  Saale : 

Mittlieilungen  des  Vereins  fur  Erdkunde,  1889. 
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lluinliHifj : 

UiT  (MMi^riiptii'chi'n  (ii'-flUclmri  in  llaiiilMir^,  ffir 
!SS8.  Kii'c.  ii.  ii!.  I[atiiluir^.  1889. 

; 

\'nl.  vii,  Fuse.  3.  1,  1889. 

Kneni^nberg  ij  Pr.; 

Si-liriftnii  (Icr  l*liV!iikiiIlM'Ii-iu-kiiiuiiiii><-lii-n  < : 

Viil.  x.\i.\. 

J.ril>ziji  : 

/oil>c’lirift  (liT  I »f(i!.<clu-ii  .Miiri'cnliiiiili-^cln'ii  (il■••l‘ll«(•lult■|  : 

Vol.  xliii,  1-1.  1889. 

.Mitllicilniif^Hi  ilc-i  Vcri'iiH  fiir  Knlkiiiiiln.  1880. 

Mi’tz  : 

.lahro'liorirlil  dns  ViTi'in-  fiir  I'r.lkiiinli'  zii  .\li-iz:  Vul.  xi. 
Miiiiirh  : 

Sitzmi){slHTiclili‘  (Ut  Maiht*iimti<rh-)>liysik!ilisv)ii'n  Clar-x'  diT 
K.  .Vkiuli'iiiic  di*r  \Vi-‘<cnM-liafl<'n  : 1888,  1880. 
Silziinj'-'lM'rii’lito  dor  l’liili>st>)ilti'i<di-|diiloloj;ir^clifti  iiinl  Hi<tf>ri*- 
ch.’ii  (ia-isr  : 1888.  1880. 

Slnttgai  l ; 

ll!llldl■l^f'l•<)J(^.ll)llk■.  vii,  >iii. 
d idiri'.-dH-rii'lii . 1888.  1880. 

(JKKAT  lllilTAliN  AN1»  IHKLANli. 

Ihihli u ; 

riu'  Si'ii'nlific  I'nM'iHitinj's  of  llir  lloyid  Hiddin  .Soriwy  ; 

Vol.  vi.  3-6.  1888-1880. 

Kilinhmijh  : 

Till’  S»N-)tti'li  (iixigr.i|iliiad  .M«>;azini'  : 

Vol.  V,  1-12.  1889. 
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Ignition ; 

■lniirii:il  rif  t)i<'  Aiitlin>|>olA^i<til  ln•^litllt(' ; 

Vol'*.  xviii,  Xd-i.  3.  4.  xix.  1.  2, 

Till'  Quartf'Hy  .Iimnitil  of  llio  (ti'olofti<'al  Sma'cty  ; 

V<il.  xlv,  1-4.  ISW. 

I’nKaaHliiifts  of  tlii’  l{iival  (•wif'rii|ihioal  Sociaiy  : 

Vol.  xi.  1-12.  1880. 

I’nioMHliiijr-*  rtf  tin'  Hoyal  .8<M‘ict_v  : 

Vol.  xlv.  Xos.  27i’>-284. 

.loiinml  of  llic  Uoval  Stalisliral  .8rK'ir(y  : 

Vol.  lii.  I ’arts  i.  iii.  iv.  1880. 

I’rtKsasliiiifs  of  tin*  /tatlttijical  .8(M*it‘ly  of  l.ttiitlitii.  18K0. 

..  ..  ..  Sta-icly 'if  ISililival  .\rvhaMilo^y  : 

Vttl.  xi.  Xtts.  7-8.  Vtil.  xii.  Xos.  1-3.  1880. 

Truliiirr's  AnuTicaii.  Knro|a‘iiii  ami  tlrionlal  ItlliTary  Urnrinl  : 
Third  Sorii'S,  Vol,  i.  I’arts  1-3. 

Tri'iliiifr  ami  Co's  Monthly  Itist.  Vol.  xiii,  1-12. 

Till"  liomloii  and  China  Kx|irt‘ss  : Kilos,  I.SKil. 

Thv  .loiinial  of  till'  .Maiifhi'stor  (ii'o^'ra|ihind  Sooicty  : 

Vol.  V.  1-3.  1880. 

I’rrxwdiiifts  of  llip  l{oyal  Khysival  Sr«-ii‘ty.  1888-1880. 


ITAItV. 

Horfucr  ; 

(tiornah'  dolla  Sociota  Asialioii  Italiana  : 
Vol.  iii.  1880. 

Xn/ilfii : 

Itollotiiio  di'lla  Socicla  .\fricana  il'Italiu  : 
Vol.  viii.  1-10. 


Tni-iu  : 

Cosmos : Vol.  x.  1, 
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XRTHERLANDS. 

S’Or(iretlliai)r  ; 

liijiirB^'cii  lot  ill’  Tiiiil-.  Ijiuiil-.  I’ll  Viilki’iikiiiiili’  van  XihIit- 
land.’irlt  liulii’ : 

atli  Sorii’s.  Vol.  iv.  Fasr.  1-4. 

FORTl’GAI-. 

IJi>hon  : 

.loiinial  ill’  .Scii’iii’in-i  Mallii’matii’as  : Xos.  3.  5-21,  80-48. 
RUSSIA. 

Moficow ; 

Rulli’lin  ill’  la  .SiK’ieti*  Im|H‘rlali>  (li’.ii  Xatiiralisti’s  ile  Mosniu  : 

Vol  1,  2,  4,  1889. 

XoMvi’aii.K  -Mi’moiri’s  ili-  la  Sfa’ii^to  lni]K’riuK’  di’s  Xatnralistos : 
Tmiii’  XV,  liv.  6. 

,'>7.  Ptflt'inbiii'fi  ; 

.Vi’ta  Horti  I’l’trojmlitaiii : Vol.  x,  Faso,  ii,  1889. 

ISiilli’tin  of  thi’  Ini|>orial  Gi’o);ropl>i''al  ’Society : 

VoU.  xxiv.  XXV.  1889. 

SWEDEN. 

Slnrt/iolm  ; 

Viiior  Tiilskrifl.  1889. 

SWITZERLAND. 

If em'hdul : 

|{iillL’tiii  di’  la  Sooieti*  Xi’iH’lialrloiKO  do  (ioojrrniihio  ; 

Tomi’  iv. 


Mifcellaru'iiiiit  W^nrtn. 

1.  — Till’  Xorlli-Wi’sU’rii  I’roviiici’s  and Ondli  i’roviiu’ial  Miiiii’mn. 

Liii’kiimv  : .MimiU’s  of  tin’  Mana^iiiK  C'onimiftoi’, 

188.3-1888.  Allahaliad,  1889. 

2.  — Les  Dobnts  do  la  Coiii|>ajfnlo  Royalo  do  Suudo,  Par 

11.  Cordior.  Paris,  1889. 
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3. — Till'  Modi'ni  Voniaoular  Lilenitiiro  of  lliiidiislnii.  I5y 

G.  A.  (JriiTson.  C'liloiittB,  1389. 

•i. — Die  Schn-king-Finsk'niiiis.  V'oii  Dr.  (i.  .Sehlegel  mid 
Dr.  K.  Kiilinert.  Amsterdiiiii. 

o. — Julii!iium«sflirlfi.  Von  Paul  K.  Hioliter.  Dri'sdeii,  1881). 
C. — E.stiidio  de  la  Filosofia  y Itit(iieiui  d«  la  Deiigua  .Me.xieniiii. 
Guadalajara,  1831). 

7.  — Diste  dcs  Ouvrage.-i  ofTert.'<  a TAugusle  Protecteiir  dii  VHP 

CongK's  a Stoekliolm. 

8.  — -Vn  Account  of  the  Congo  Indejieiident  Slate.  I!y 

H.  Pliilliji.s  jr.  1889. 

9.  — A Granmiar  of  the  Kwagintl  Language.  I!y  the  Uev.  A.  T. 

Hall.  Montreal,  1889. 

10.  — China’s  Place  in  Philology.  I!y  the  Rev.  .1.  Etikins,  D.D. 

London,  1871. 

11.  — Rev.  Dr.  E.  FaU'r's  Work.s ; Digest  of  Confucius, 

•Mencius,  Liciiis,  Miciiis,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Chinese  Religion,  Famous  Men  of  Chitia.  The  Status  of 
Wotueii  in  China. 

I'J. — Discotirs  d’Ouverture  li  Stockholm.  I’ar  le  Comte  C.  de 
[/andtxTg. 
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Ukv.  AI.KXAXDKH  WILI.IAM.SOX. 

Till'  dl'iilli  Ilf  Dr.  Al.K.v.t!iiiKit  Wii.i.iammon,  on  An>.'iisi  -JStli  of 
tliii  Tear,  al  Cliefon.  iU‘|irivi-.- inir  Swietv  of  oiioiif  ils  iiiimiiIkT' 

ami  of  a eoutrilmtor  to  our  Journal  of  many  yoarV  standing. 

His  Jminieyf  in  Xurt/i  Chinn.  .Mnni’linriu  nnd  Moiifinlia,  in  two 
volnim's,  lamtain  many  valuable  observations  on  tlie  regions  lie 
visitetl  us  a missionary  traveller.  He  was  among  tbe  first  to  tiiake 
ktioiMi  the  mineral  treasitrt's  of  Xortb  Cbiim,  taking  his  |ilaee  in 
this  res|ieet  «itli  I’iMfKi.i.Y  and  vox  UtCHTiiovKX.  'Jhe  latter 
in  liis  large  work  oti  China  fully  recognizes  Dr.  Wili.iamson’s 
eoiitribmiotis  to  our  knowbtlge.  It  was  this  laiok  which  led  to  his 
reccivitig  the  honorary  degrei-  of  l,i..D.  from  the  University  of 
Glu.sgow,  where  he  had  received  his  isillegiute  education.  His  little 
book  77o'  lUocW.-  Whence  coiiieth  H ? liy  " Ttt  (jutajiie"  shews 
nmcli  funiiliarily  with  moilern  science.  He  tmik  a very  decided 
pleasure  iti  reading  hooks  of  science  by  contein]Kirary  authors,  and 
tbe  knowbdge  thus  aei|iiire<l  has  enrieliiKl  his  works  in  Chinese. 
In  this  latiguage  he  |mhlisbed  a work  on  liotuny,  a Natural  Theology 
out  of  McCosn,  a Life  of  Clirist  and  a History  of  Ueligions.  He 
also  wrote  nmeli  on  political  science,  sociology,  isbtcation  and 
kindred  subjects.  Perhaps  McCosii’s  Mellnni  oj' the  Dirine  Gorern- 
inent  was  tbe  chief  iuHaence  on  him  as  a translator,  and  it  was  this 
which  1«I  to  that  happy  combination  of  modem  science  with  religious 
teaching  which  characterizes  his  works  in  Chitiesc.  He  secured 
writers  having  facility  in  style,  and  as  a translator  be  thought  out 
the  ideas  hitnself,  mastered  tlietn,  clothed  them  iti  his  own  laiignage. 
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nime<l  them  intn  Chinese  coIlo<|nlnl  and  then  left  the  control  of  the 
stvle  in  the  Chinese  writer’s  iiniuls.  He  wrote  much  in  monthly 
|>eriodicals  in  Chinese  and  was  an  iweasional  eontrihntor  to  the 
Shrii-iiuo  daily  newsf>a]a‘r.  In  the  literatnri'  of  the  Prote-lant 
Missions  his  works  taken  hi.Kh  gilaee.  He  hail  a faeultr  for  ex|iosition 
and  a keen  avidity  for  ae<|niritijf  knowhsljfe  which  siimhI  him  in 
i;ood  stead  in  iiiakint;  hooks  l!y  thi'ir  tineinre  of  |ihiloso)ihy  and 
seieiHs*  an  elevatisl  totie  was  imparted  to  them.  Several  of  his 
laioks  have  Iks-ii  n’|irintisl  in  Japan.  All  are  in  a hi>;h  decree 
readahle  and  valiiahle. 

Illness  led  to  Dr.  Wili.iamsos'k  retirement  from  Chitia  in  1858 
and  preventisl  his  ri'tnni  for  tivi'  years.  He  i;ave  in  all  thirty  years 
to  China,  and  not  oidy  worki'd  nsi'fnily  himself  as  a translator,  hnt 
was  wry  active  and  successful  in  foniidini'  societies  and  tditaitiiiif; 
fittnls  to  print  works  translatisi  hy  othi-rs.  This  is  shewn  in  the 
history  of  the  .School  ami  Text  liook  Series  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  DifViision  of  Christiati  atid  (jenernl  Kiiowledife  among'  the 
Chinese. 


.1.  KDKIXS. 
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j P.  G.  VON'  MOi.r.ENnnr.FF. 

\’ire-Prffiiktiln  : < 

( Itov.  .loRF.i'ii  Kokin-,  D.D. 

Ifon.  Serrrlnn/ ; \Vm.  litiloilT, 

//oil.  Treamrir;  Tilo>l,(S  liioiwx. 
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Members  are  particularly  requested  to  notify  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  any  change  of  address  or  other  necessary 
correction  to  be  made  in  this  List. 


t ImMcalo:i  a Member  who  Imb  ( Ohtributed  to  tiic  Mih  iety'ti  Journal. 
^ „ Life  Member  of  the  Society. 


Name. 


Address. 


Year  of 
EU-vUuu 


Honorary  Protector. 

His  Majesty  Lkoi'OLd  11,  King  of  tiic  13elginn.s. 


Honorary  Members. 


Al»-o<‘k,  Sir  Uutherford,  K.C.U.. 

O.f.L.  I 

Hart.  Sir  Hob**rt,  G.C.M.O.,  LL.U.' 

Legse.  Prof.  James,  D.O. 

liidUliufeti,  Freiherr  K.  von 

W;ub»,  Sir  Thomiib  b\,  u.C'.n, 

Zotloli,  Vbi’c  Angelo  


Athen.’iuim  Club.  Pall  Mall.  London, 
S.W. 

lnsjR*etorate  - Gimeral  of  Cubtom?*, 
Peking. 

University  of  Oxford 

Berlin  ...  ...  

o,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge 
Jesuit  Mission,  Sieawei,  Shanghai  ... 


I 


mi 

1SC4 

1864 

1880 

1804 

1H8C 
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Nuine. 

Addrei*?*. 

Corresponding  Members. 

Dr.  Adolph 

Klhnohtgiciil  .MutK.’iini.  Berlin 

1 S65 

tUrct:‘cliiU-*idor,  B..  m.u. 

Moik.j,  (U.  St.  IVtvrsburg 

(’nnlier,  fU*nrl  - 

J.  IMiice  Vintiiuiiie,  Baritf  

IS8(i 

tBilkiii!*,  U«‘v.  Jo.seph.  D.li. 

Cutitom  Hou.se»  Shanghai  

IBG4 

tKritBfhe.  H.,  hh.u 

C/o  Riieiidnn  Legniioii,  Peking 

1»77 

fKryer,  John  

Kmngnun  Ar;a.‘nul.  Shungtmi 

I86S 

tGalwIentr..  Georg  voiider 

lt.Tliii 

IS84 

tGiltfei.  Herbert  A 

^riti^h  t'oii.«(dulc,  Niiig|H<  ... 

ItjSO 

Hnpi»er,  U«  v A.  1'.,  u.u. 

( 'anton 

I8GI 

Uepburii.  J.  C.  LL.D. 

245.  Bind',  Vokohatiiu,  JujKin 

l8Ct 

tJohn,  Ut*v.  Griftilh.  U l>. 

Hankow  ... 

ISlil 

Koittchke.  Ito,  M.T» 

Tokiu,  Ja|mn 

1875 

Krcituer,  G.  IMiter  von 

Yukolmnm,  Japan 

1880 

fLiiiiLiu,  KikIoI]>Ii,  ph.i>. 

C/n  Auswtirtige^  Ami.  lierliii 

1884 

Loekhurt,  Win..  F.R.C.s. 

d7.  Gmiiville  Park,  Blaekheath. 
London,  8.K. 

1884 

tM:u‘guw»n,  D.  •!..  M.D. 

CiiKtoin  House,  Wum  liow  ... 

IS64 

t.Martin,  lle\.  W.  1*.,  lu).  ... 

<7‘’  T*ung-wen  Kuan.  Peking 

ISIH 

tMoCiirtw.  D.  1!..  .11.1). 

iljo  l>r.  Rllinwood.  Centre  Street. 

New  V«)rk.  l.'.S..A. 

I88j 

tMonlo.  Bight  Itcv.  lti«)iop.  l>.h. 

Hiingehow 

1884 

tMuirhead,  Kev.  W 

IajiuIoii  MiKeion,  Shanghai 

1884 

Hondot,  Natnlii<  

C/o  C’haiiibre  dc  C<‘ninierce,  J^'oiih  . 

1 p(G4 

Stdierefahewsky.  Uiglit  Kev. 
Bii*hop.  n.l). 

23,  Bible  Houi*e.  New  York.  C.S.A.. 

1864 

ba^ch^nyi,  Count  B6i>i 

Zinkeudort),  Hungary  

1880 
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Name. 


Addrestf. 


I Year 
Klct’Uun 


Ordinary  Members. 


Auliit.  Jtilest  A.  vail  ... 
^Abbott.  U.  >J.  ... 
.\<'heiion.  .Taiue:$  .. 

Adaiiix,  liev.  J.  S. 

Addis.  Clmrles  Stuart  .. 

Adler.  Max  

fAlIen.  \{.  J 

Aiitlerseii,  X.  I*. 
t.AnderfMUi,  G.  C. 

AiidiiiK*  

Artioux.  CuDite  G.  tl’  ... 


...  C/o  Ciistoui  House,  Shanghai  ...  | IHS8 
...  I Ciitdoiii  House,  Hankow  ...  ...  , 1S88 

...  C/o  CiiHtuin  House,  Caiitoii isso 

...  .Vm.  Bap.  Miss.  Union.  Kiii-hwa-fii,  | 188i> 

ria  Ningpo  I 

...  i Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank.  I ISSo 
Shanghai 

...  Messrs.  Keiss  A:  Co.,  Shanghai  ...  l88o 
...  I 64,  Cambridge  Road,  Brighton, Snss<‘x  1872 
...  I ejo  Custom  House,  Shanghai  ...  I8S8 
...  , C/o  Messrs.  Janline,  Mathesoui;  Co.,  188U 
Hongkong 

...  ■ C/o  .Mr.  W.  Rosenthal,  rnteratnisse,  I8S7 
I 86,  Kisenaeh.  Germany 
...  I Custimi  House,  lehang  | 1883 


§Hail.  J.  iJyer 

Bhux.  G. 

fBerher.  M.  M 

Bwk,  H 

Beela*.  K.  C.,  m.d. 

Bethge,  C 

Boek.  Carl 

Bottu,  Prof.  A. 

Bourne,  K-  S.  A. 

Bradlee.  Rev.  Caleb  1).,  l). 

Bnind,  \V 

^Br»*don.  M.  Boyd,  h.a. 
Bredim,  R«>bt.  E.,  li.A. 
Bright.  Win 

Bristow,  II.  B. ... 

Hnwrlie,  H 

^Bnmit.  .1.  .MeLcavy,  LL.D. 
Brown,  Tlios.  ... 

Brown,  \V'.  I* 

Burhatian.  .J 

Burrows.  T.  D 

fBushell,  .s.  W..  M.a  ... 
Butler.  Count  A.  von  ... 
Butler,  P.  K.  O’B. 


Supreme  Court,  Hongkong  ...  . 

20,  Pla<*e  Dt'nfert-Roehereau,  Paris  . * 
C/o  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Limited.  ■ 
Singapore  | 

23,  Sr.e<'huen  lUnut,  Shanghai  ...  I 

Nanking  I 

Casii  V'alentino  Molo.  Bellinsoiia,  I 
Switzerland  1 

('onsulatc  • General  for  Sweilen  and 
Norway.  Shanghai 
Kiangnan  Arsenal,  Shanghni 
SoutUboro’,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent  . ; 
57.  West  Brookline  Street,  Boston. 
Mass,.  n.S.A. 

C/o  Robt.  Brand  ik  Co..  7,  Union  St.. 

Old  Bruail  Ht.,  Ismdon,  E.C.  j 
C/o  (Mistora  House,  Shanghai  ...  j 

Ciistoiii  House,  Khatigliai  

Iiispectomte  • General  of  t'listouis, 
Shanghai  \ 

British  Consulate,  ChefjX)  

C/o  Custom  House,  Shanghai 

Cusbun  House,  Eowham  ‘ 

Kelly  & Walsh.  Limited.  Shanghai... 
Insjmetorate  • General  of  CusUmis, 
Shanghai 

Messrs.  J.  P.  Bisset  Co.,  Shanghai.  ' 
O/o  Cii.stoiii  House.  Cunton  ... 

British  Legation,  Peking  

Tamsui,  Kurmosa  

C/o  British  Consulate  • Ociierul,  ^ 
Shanghai  i 


1883 

188.J 

18H5 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

lS8!t 
IStCi 
1 800 


1887 

I8S3 

1885 

1885 


1877 

1881 

188.J 

1885 

180U 

I8.S7 

1888 

18i;8 

I88ti 

188t> 
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Name. 

Address. 

Year  of 
|£IeetIon 

Calder,  .1.  

Port  Arthur,  North  t'hiiia 

189(1 

Campbell,  C.  W. 

British  Consulate  • Gcncnd,  Seoul, 
t’oroa 

1890 

Cainpliell.  U.  M.  

Cjn  Arhi  Bank,  Limited,  Shanghai. 

LS8<I 

fCnrIej*.  \V.  li 

British  t'oiisnlate.  Chinkiang 

|St<7 

OarnUI.  Janie?*  W 

Custom  Ih>us«*.  Chefoo 

1 88.‘i 

('halinern,  James  L 

i.'lti  Custom  liuiiM*.  Canton 

1885 

§<Umvaniiei*,  K«l. 

Freiifli  Lepuion.  Peking  

IHHJI 

CiK'kcr,  T 

Custom  House.  Canton 

<Nirdf?i.  An;f.  C. 

Mes>rs.  A.  Conh*-.  Co.  TientMii  ... 

1S77 

iViuffhtrie.  J.  H.  

L5.  Queen’s  Hoad.  ilon;;knng  ... 

1879 

C’reajrh,  E.  Kitz>,'er.il(i 

C/o  ^.*n^tom  liouse.  Viietns:iii.  Con*a. 

188(1 

Dniiforth,  A.  W.  

Cotton  Mill  Co.  Siminrhai 

IHH7 

lie  Grool,  Or.  J.  ,1.  M. 

C/o  Netherlands  Consulate.  Aniov... 

1887 

l>ei;,'bton-IirayBher,  C. 

Custom  House.  Sliauuhni 

1870 

JJeiiuys,  H.  L.  ... 

SecTefiry’s  Ottiee,  Cjiy  Hall.  Honj^* 
kon^r 

Hussian  Consulate.  Hankou- 

1H77 

Liiiitre\>ky,  P.  A 

188:> 

Omld.  John  

C/o  Messrs.  DoiM  A:  Co..  Tamsui  ... 

IH72 

Uomlall,  Chas.  

21,  Foochow  Htxvl.  Shan^^hal 

1881 

§tHre>v,  K.  B 

InsiMM-torate  • General  of  Customs, 
Pekinjt 

188; 

DulU'rg,  K.  W.  K 

Inspcrtomte*  General  of  t'nstoms, 
Shniit^hai 

1890 

Duncan,  <'he.si»ey  

C/o  lionqhtng  Tvlfnraoh  OOir**. 
Hongkong? 

1889 

Ebbs.  W.  

I'.^o  Messrs.  H.  Telge  A:  Co..  .Shanghai 

I88C 

Elwin,  Eev,  Arthur  

Church  Missionary  Society, Hangchow 

1890 

fKaber.  Ilt  v.  Ernst.  DK.  TltKoU 

Saunders'  CoiiiiMiiind.  Shanghai  ... 

iHsr, 

P'aniKo.  Ediii 

Post©  Elestante.  Biidaiiest.  Hungarv. 

1877 

Kur«iistuni,  T.  T.  

C/o  ^fess^s.  Fergussoii  A:  Co.,  ChcfiMi 

1872 

Fisher,  H.  J 

1 

C/o  .'lessrs.  NV.  M.  Dea«'on  Ac  Co.. 
Hit,  Bishopsgiite  Street  Within. 
London 

1877 

Klolhoa.  Carl  

Messrs.  Siems.'^en  A;  Co..  Shanghai... 

188(1 

Flothow,  Hujro  

.Messrs.  W.  Meverink  Ac  Co..  Shanghai 

188(1 

Francis.  U 

pt,  Peking  Ho;ul,  Shanghai 

IHHH 

Kranke.  Otto.  PH.I) 

(rerman  Coii8iilati‘<^Genenil.  Shanghai 

1H1H1 

FnuuT,  M.  F,  A.  I 

British  Consulate-Geiier.il,  Shanghai 

I86H 

Frater,  Alex ■ 

British  Consulate.  Swatow  ...  ...  f 

1877 

t Fries,  .s.  Hitter  von  i 

Custom  House,  Fom  how  

1885 

FuUord)  H.  K.  ...  ...  | 

C/u  P>ritish  Consulate  • Uencrul,  1 
Shanghai 

1880 

fialirit'l.  Ht'riiiniiii,  mi  JL'u.  . 

tOimliuT,  C.  T.  

Uatli,  I'arlo  

Goebel,  Max 


r/o  German  Conciliate.  Amoy 
Hriticli  CoDimlate,  Hankoir 
C'/o  .'leccrc.  Junline,  Matlieaon  & Co., 
Shangliai  < 

Belgian  Consulate-General,  Shanghai , 


1884 

1877 

189U 
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Addresa. 

Y«*4ir  ot 
Eltclioa 

Gowtng,  Lionel  F 

6,  Upper  Park  Road,  Haverstock 
Hill,  Lctiidon,  N.W. 

1885 

Grant,  P.  V 

Messrs.  Boyd  & Co.,  Shanghai 

1871 

Gratton.  F.  M.,  a.b.i.b.a.  ... 

The  Bund,  Shanghai 

1889 

Giilick,  Bev.  L.  U.,  H.D. 

C/o  3,  Soochow  lioad,  Shanghai  ... 

1885 

+IIa!i8.  J.  Ritter  von  

.Austro-Hungarian  Consulate,  STiai . 

18C9 

Hall,  J.  C.,  M.A 

C/o  H.  P.  Wilkinson.  Esq.,  3,  Brick 
Court.  Temple,  London,  K.C. 

1888 

tHallifax,  T.  E 

Tokio,  Japan 

1889 

Haiibury,  T 

C/o  Messrs.  Iveson  k Co..  Shanghai. 

1808 

fHapper,  Aiulrew  P.,  Jr. 

Custom  House.  MengtxQ,  Vdnnan, 
rid  Haiphong,  Tungking 

1885 

Harding,  J.  R.  

C/o  Custom  House.  Amoy  ... 

1885 

Hart,  ,1.  H 

C/o  Custom  House.  Shanghai 

18«5 

Hart,  Rev.  V.  C.,  U.A. 

3U.  Parkda),  Ontario,  U.S.A, 
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CORRIGENDA  AND  ADDENDA  TO  PART  I. 


[5/^  VoL  XVI  oj  the  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


P,  28,  line  8,  for  Tu  read  7it‘i, 

P.  37,  „ 12,  for  yrn  read  jan, 

P.  53,  „ 6 from  bottom,  for  jen  read  yen, 

P.  GO,  „ 8 „ „ for  1^  rea*i 

P.  62,  „ 8 „ „ for  i»ao  read  mo. 

P.  65,  „ 12  „ „ for  jR  read  % 

P.  77  : — The  Tt'i  min  yao  thu  woja  republitibed  in  1882  in  Wu  ch'ang  fa 
(Huikci).  The  name  of  ita  author  is  KiA  8z'<UIe  (not  KIU,  ^ being  a 
misprint  for  Bh- 

P.  82: — Xnug  cheng  t^Uan  thu.  A detailed  account  of  this  Chinew 
work  on  hu>ibandry  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ilortieular  Soc.t  London, 
Vol,  IX,  1855,  p.  257  teqq.:  “ Analysis  of  a Chinese  Work  on  nusbandry 
and  Botany  by  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Governor  of  Hongkong. 

P.  150,  No.  188  : — I stateil  that  the  treatise  Ilua  pu  by  Yu  Mo-cuai  wa* 
written  in  the  present  dynasty.  But  I sulntequeotiy  found  (hat  it  is  of  an 
earlier  date,  for  it  is  quoted  in  the  Pen  U'ao  hang  mu  (XXUl,  23j  at  the 
end  of  the  article  ying  su  (poppy). 

P.  153,  No.  226: — The  author  KUKa  SlK  is  Bometiiiies  quoted  in  the 
Pea  tt^^ao  hang  mu  under  the  name  of  3ISB:  KuNa  YOn-lin. 

P.  162,  No,  349: — Ko  ku  yao  lun.  Compare  China  Jterlew,  X,  308, 
Dr.  Eitisl’s  note  on  this  work  : — DuKourses  on  CiiticUms  of  Ancient 
Art-Treasures;  by  1 ®lfi>  Ts‘ao  MinQ'CUU^o;  publitihcd  A.D.  1387. 

P,  184,  between  No,  683  and  C84,  insert : — 

No.  G83«.— Jl  Shang  lia  yuan  fu^  a i>oem  on  the  Imperial 

Gardens  Shan  lin  yuan,  at  the  Chiuese  capital  Ch'ang  an,  by  S .IS  to 
8z*  MA  SiASO-JU,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  B.C.  [f  126J.  This 
poem  is  occasionally  quote<l  in  Chinese  botanical  works  with  respect  to  rare 
plants  referred  to  in  it.  [Compare  Botan.  tin,,  I,  p.  24,  note.] 

P.  190,  betwe^-n  No.  770  and  771.  insert: — 

No.  770O.-B  ®)  S 0 Si  yang  eh'ao  kung  tien  lu  (Records  of 

the  Tribute  sent  to  the  Court  of  Chiua  by  the  Countries  of  the  Western 
Ocean);  by  Huano  Sheso-TS'eno,  who  lived  during  the  early 

portion  of  the  Kith  century.  [Compare  Mayebs  in  C'lti'ia  Iterieve,  III,  220]. 
This  work  gives  many  interesting  details  regarding  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Oeeaiu  IIUANQ  SHKNO-TB'ENO  is,  I 
Bus|>ect,  identical  with  the  author  of  the  same  name  who  wrote  several 
treatises  on  plants  and  beasts,  [See  ISotan.  lin.,  Nos.  96,  249,  741.] 
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P.  196,  Ko.  854  : — Tan  fang  kien  yfian,  an  alchemiitio  work.  It  wai 
publUhed  in  the  T‘anj(  dynasty,  as  is  stated  in  the  Pen  U'ao  kang  mu, 
[XVIIJ,  fol.  30,  art.  ^ E3]- 

P.  205,  between  No.  091  and  092  insert : 

991a.— JK  Tung  ti  yang  k‘ao  (Rcsearchea  on  the  Eastern  and 

Western  Ocean);  published  in  1618  by  WANa  Ch'i-tsuko,  Superintendent 
of  Revenue  in  Nanking,  and  some  other  fuiictionariee.  Qbobncveldt, 
Notet  on  the  Malay  Archipelago,  etc.,  1876,  p.  riil.]  It  contains  also 
notices  of  plants  and  vegetable  productions  of  foreign  countries  brought 
to  China  by  merchants.  There  are  in  it  two  interesting  Chinese  Customs' 
tariffs  referring  to  the  years  A.D.  1589  and  1615,  and  enumerating  a number 
of  foreign  drugs  and  other  articles. 

P.  209,  No.  1017,  for  Chao  i read  Chao  ye. 

P.  218,  Index,  column  3,  under  K'ang.  Only  the  first  two  names  begin 
with  K'ang,  the  following  six  should  begin  with  “ Kao  — Kao  Ch'eng,  etc, 

A similar  mistake  in  the  Index  occurs  on  p.  220,  column  2,  under  Sung. 
The  last  two  names  should  begin  with  Sz' : — Sz‘  MA  Kuaso,  6z‘  ma  Ts'ien. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


While  bringing  before  the  public  a new  instalment  of  my 
Botanicon  sinlcum,  I have  to  apologize  for  the  long  interval 
which  has  elapsed,  nearly  ten  years,  since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  or  general  part.  The  delay  was  occasioned  for  the 
most  part  by  scientific  occupation  in  other  fields. 

The  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  subsequent  jwxges  is  the 
Chinese  names  of  plants  occurring  in  the  Chinese  Classics  and 
some  other  Chinese  works  of  remote  antiquity,  and  their 
botanical  identification,  as  far  as  the  scanty  ancient  records 
regarding  those  plants  and  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  Flora  will  permit.  The  edition  of  the  Chinese 
Classics  in  an  English  translation,  first  undertaken  by  an 
accomplished  scholar,  thirty  years  ago,  is  now  nearly  com- 
plete, and  this  gigantic  work  has  imperishably  connected 
the  name  of  the  eminent  sinologue  referred  to  with  those 
Records  of  ancient  Chinese  civilisation.  Tlie  first  five  (i.e. 
eight)  volumes  of  Ur.  Legge’b  Chinese  Classics,  published 
in  China,  reproduce  the  Chinese  text.  It  is  a matter 
of  regret  that  the  translation  of  the  Li  ki  or  Book  of  Rites, 
which  Leggb  published  in  18b5  in  Vols.  XXVII  and  XXVlIi 
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of  Max  Muller’s  Saereil  Book*  of  the  East,  is  without  the 
ori  j^inal.  * 

Leogb’h  Classics  form,  of  course,  the  principal  basis 
of  my  investigations.  The  great  merit  of  his  elaborate 
edition  is,  that  all  the  valuable  information  on  various 
subjects  scattered  in  the  bulky  Chinese  editions  of  the  Classics 
and  their  commentaries,  has  now  been  made  easily  accessible 
to  European  savants.  Lgggk  translates,  besides  the  Chinese 
text  of  the  Classics,  most  of  the  Chinese  commentaries  on  the 
subject  written  by  Chinese  scholars  of  different  periods, 
and  his  own  criticism  always  shows  admirable  good  sense. 
As  to  his  attempts  to  identify  Chinese  names  of  natural 
objects,  Legge,  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  a naturalist,  is 
sometimes  mistaken,  but  on  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that 
even  in  this  field  of  investigation  the  author  has  done  much 
towards  the  elucidation  of  dubious  questions.  In  his  Shi  king, 
he  makes  constant  reference  to  some  modem  Japanese  plates 
illustrating  this  Classic,  aud  especially  the  beasts,  birds, 
insects  and  plants  mentioned  in  it.  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
plants  figured  in  Japanese  botanical  works  liave  been  identified 
by  Euro]iean  botanists,  Legge  generally  do]>ends  upon  these 
identifications.  Occasionally  he  also  relies  upon  identifications 
given  in  Mbdhurst’s  and  Williams’  Dictionaries. 

The  names  of  plants  occurring  in  the  Chinese  Classics  are 
still  for  the  most  part  in  use  and  applied  to  the  same  plants 

* It  is  not  obvious  why  Leooe,  in  his  translation  of  the  Li  ki, 
changed  the  mode  of  transliterating  Chinese  sounds  adopted  by  him  for 
all  hia  previous  translations.  His  new  transliteration  is  not  a happy  one, 
and  gives  rise  to  confusion.  Thus  the  JQ  6‘Aoh  dynasty,  in  his  Li  ki,  is 
termed  Kau,  the  mm  Ch'^un  tf*i»  changed  into  A’Aim  kkiu.  Hie 
excellent  tranBlation,  therefore,  U not  always  easily  understood  without 
the  Chinese  text  at  hand.  Besides  this,  the  new  transliteration  does  not 
seem  to  be  familiar  to  him,  and  he  occasionally  commits  errors.  [Comp.  I, 
p.  20,  Khin  dynasty,  and  p.  394,  note  1,  Zhin,  In  both  cases  he  means  the 
M dynasty.] 
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nowadays.  But  in  not  a few  cases  the  characters  denoting 
plants  in  the  classical  period  beciime  altogether  obsolete  in 
later  times,  or  lost  their  original  meaning,  and  are  now  not 
applied  to  plants.  Regarding  such  obscure  characters  and 
passages,  the  Western  translator  of  Chinese  classical 
writings  finds  himself  constrained  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
frequently  unsatisfactory  commentaries  of  Chinese  scholars 
who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  CoNFUCics,  and 
who  never  produce  proofs  for  their  assertions.  Thus  the 
character  3?  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Shi 
king,  is  said  by  the  Chinese  commentators  to  denote  entirely 
diflerent  plants  in  difierent  jiassages  of  this  Classic,  viz. : 
Sow-thistle,  smart-weed,  rushes,  and  it  appears  that  this 
was  also  an  ancient  name  to  designate  the  tea-plant  [comp. 
in/ra,  307]. 

The  character  ^ t'iao  nowadays  means  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  It  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  Shi  king  and  in  other 
Classics.  But  in  one  passage  in  the  Book  of  Poetry  the 
Chinese  commentators  make  it  mean  the  Catalpa  tree 
[Lrggb  says  white  fir]  comp,  infra,  511.  The  Rh  ya,  236, 
gives  t'iao  as  a name  for  the  pumelo.  The  character  k'i, 
in  the  Classics,  is  said  by  some  authors  to  mean  millet,  others 
take  it  to  be  lettuce  [comp,  uifm,  346,  364]. 

Considering  these  difficulties  encountered  in  the  critical 
investigation  of  ancient  Chinese  writings,  and  especially  in 
ascertaining  the  correct  meaning  of  characters  applied  to 
plants  in  early  ages,  the  reader  must  not  expect  a completely 
satisfactory  botanical  elucidation  of  the  matter,  the  design 
of  this  paper  being  merely  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  botanical  explanation  of  Chinese  classical  names  of 
plants. 
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NOTES  ON  CHINESE,  JAPANESE  AND  EUROPEAN 
WORKS  CONSULTED  IN  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  THIS  PAPER. 


The  books  recognized  as  of  highest  authority  in  China,  and 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  “ Chinese  Classics,”  are 
comprehended  under  the  denominations  of  the  £ iru  king, 
or  five  king,  and  the  0 ^ sUu,  or  four  thu. 

The  five  king  or  canonical  works  are 

(1.)  Tlie  ^ Yi  kinq,  or  Book  of  Changes. 

(2.)  The  ^ Shu  king,  or  Book  of  History. 

(3.)  The  U Shi  king,  or  Book  of  Poetry. 

(4.)  The  Li  ki,  or  Record  of  Rites. 

(5.)  The  m m Ch‘un  ts'iu,  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals. 

The  authorship,  or  compilation  rather,  of  iill  these  works 
is  loosely  attributed  to  Co.'lKircius,  hut  much  of  the  Li  ki  is 
from  later  hands. 

The  four  shu,  or  four  hooks  [of  the  four  philosophers]  are 

(1.)  The  ^ |§  Ijun  gS,  or  “ Digested  Conversation,” 
being  occupied  chiefly  with  the  sayings  of  ^ 
K‘ukg  tsz‘  (Confucius)  [B.C.  551-479]. 

(2.)  The  m Ta  hio,  or  Great  Learning,  commonly 
attributed  to  t « Tseng  sen,  a disciple  of  the 
sage,  born  B.C.  506. 

(3.)  The  ^ Chung  yung,  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
ascribed  to  JL  K‘ung  ki  [B.C.  500-438],  the 
grandson  of  Confucius. 

(4.)  The  works  of  ^ Meng  Uz‘,  or  Mencius 

[B.C.  872-289]. 
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In  the  famous  compilation  of  the  classical  books  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  Ennieror  T‘ai  tsung  [A.D.  627-649]  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  there  are  thirteen  king : — 

(1.)  The  ^ }7  king,  or  Book  of  Changes. 

(2.)  The  ^ Shu  king,  or  Book  of  History. 

(3.)  The  ^ Shi  king,  or  Book  of  Poetry. 

(4.)  The  ^ or  Record  of  Rites. 

f5.)  The  ^ 19  Chou  li,  the  Ritual  of  the  Chou  dynasty 
(p.  infra). 

(6.)  The  / li,  or  Decorum  Ritual  [p.  infra']. 

(7-9.)  Ch‘un  ls‘iu  san  chtian,  the  Spring 

and  Autumn  Annals,  with  the  three  expositions  or 
annotations  [p.  infra]. 

(10.)  The  St  ^ Sayings  of  Confucius. 

(11.)  ^ ^feng  liz‘,  the  Works  of  Mencius. 

(12.)  The  ^ I®  Hiao  king,  or  Classic  of  Filial  Piety 
[p.  infra]. 

(13.)  The  » « Rh  ya,  an  ancient  Dictionary  [p.  infra]. 

The  Ta  hio  and  the  Chung  yung  do  not  appear  in  thb  list, 
for  they  are  contained  in  the  Li  ki. 

The  same  arrangement  is  found  in  the  great  edition  of  the 
Classics  which  appeared  in  1815  with  the  title  + ^ ® St  Jlc 
Shi  san  king  ehu  shu,  the  Thirteen  Classics  with  the  com- 
mentaries. The  character  St  refers  to  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, of  the  Han  and  Tsin  dj’nasties,  whilst  m denotes 
the  explanations,  glosses,  etc.,  of  authors  of  the  T‘ang  and 
Sung  dynasties. 

The  a g n king,  or  Book  of  Changes,  has  been  translated 
by  Legge  in  Max  MiIller’s  edition  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
tite  Bast,  1882,  Vol.  XVI.  It  is  of  no  interest  for  our 
investigations. 
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The  ^ )}g  Shu  king,  or  Book  of  History,  termed  also  H 
Shang  thu,  was  oriffinally  compiled  by  Confucius  from  the 
historical  remains  of  the  Yu,  Hia,  Shang  and  Chou  dynasties. 
Besides  some  scattered  notices  of  Chinese  plants,  this  Classic 
contains  a chapter  ^ ^ }'ij  kung,  or  Tribute  of  the  Emperor 
YO,  which  presents  a peculiar  interest  for  us.  This  is  a geo- 
graphical descrijition  of  ancient  Chinn,  referring  to  about 
B.C.  2200,  in  which  are  enumerated  the  principal  natural 
productions  of  the  nine  provinces  into  which  China  was 
then  divided.  [Leqge’s  Claiiics,  III ; 2 volumes,  1865.] 

The  ^ or  Book  of  Poetry.  [LKaoE’s  Classiet, 

IV  ; 2 volumes,  1871,  1872.]  The  Shi  king  is  a collection 
of  odes,  ballads  and  songs  used  by  the  people  of  the  various 
petty  states  of  China  in  ancient  times.  Lgoge  has  proved 
that  the  Shi  king,  arranged  very  much  as  we  now  have  it, 
was  current  in  China  long  before  Confucius.  After  the 
burning  of  the  records  of  the  pxst  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Ts‘in  Shi  [B.C.  220],  and  the  fall  of  the  short-lived 
Ts‘in  dynasty,  three  different  tests  of  the  Shi  king  which 
had  escaped  the  catastrophe  made  their  ap])earance  in  the 
Han  dynasty  when  the  edict  suppressing  literary  works  had 
been  repealed.  Only  one  of  these  texts  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  is  called  ^ ^ Mao  thi,  the  Shi  king  of  Mao,  which  is  the 
Book  of  Poetry  in  its  present  form.  This  text  belonged  to 
^ Mao henq,  a native  of  Lu.  He  is  also  termed 
Mao,  the  Gbbatbr  Mao,  He  was  a disciple  of  ^ ^ SON  tsz‘, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  wrote  a commentary 
on  the  Shi  king,  which  was  lost.  But  he  had  communicated 
his  knowledge  of  the  Shi  to  another  Mao,  ^ ^ Mao  chano, 
also  called  ^ SiAO  Mao,  the  Lesser  Mao,  who  was  a great 
scholar  at  the  court  of  2K  X Hien  of  Ho  kien  (in 

the  Pro-vince  of  Chili),  a brother  of  the  Emperor  Wo  n [B.C. 
140-86].  King  Hibn  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  labourers 
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for  the  recovery  of  ancient  books,  and  presented  Mao’s  text 
and  the  work  of  Henq  at  the  conrt  of  the  Emperor  King. 
Legoe  says  probably  in  B.C.  129,  but  King  ti  reigned  B.C. 
156-140.  Chang  himself  published  his  explanation  of  the 
Slu  ^ ^ in  29  chapters,  which  still  remains. 

The  Shi  king  is  especially  rich  in  Chinese  names  of  plants, 
cultivated  economic  plants  and  wild-growing  herbs  and  trees. 
Confucius  said  \^Analects,  p.  187]  that  from  the  Shi  wo 
become  extensively  .acquainted  with  the  names  of  birds, 
beasts  and  plants.  The  names  of  a number  of  cultivated  and 
wild  plants  appear  in  the  first  of  the  Odes  of  Pin,  entitled 
M TtH  yOe,  which  is  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  ivccepted 
by  the  famous  Duke  of  Chou  [12th  century  B.C.]  as  a 
description  of  the  life  in  Pin  in  the  olilen  days  [comp. 
Slu  king,  226].  or  ^ Pin  was  a small  principality  in 
Southern  Shensi,  Pin  chou  fu,  where  the  chiefs  of  Chou 
dwelt  for  nearly  five  centuries  [B.C.  1796-1325]. 

Ancient  names  for  grains  are  mentioned  in  the  Ode  ^ ^ 
Sheng  min,  p.  465,  which  is  devoted  to  the  legend  of  /g’  ^ 
Hou  T8I,  to  whom  the  princes  of  Chou  traced  their  lineage 
[comp.  Botan.  sin.,  I,  76],  and  likewise  in  the  Ode  Pi  kung, 
praising  Hou  tsi  [S/i/  king,  620]. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  of  our  era  ^ ^ 
Lu  KI,  a distinguished  functionary  in  the  kingdom  of  ^ ll’u 
[south  of  the  Yang  tsz‘],  wrote  a commentary  in  two  books 
on  the  herbs,  trees,  birds,  beasts,  insects  and  fishes  mentioned 
in  Mao’s  version  of  the  Shi  king,  ^ ^ ^ 

Mao  shi  ls‘ao  mn  mao  shou  ch‘ung  yil  shu.  It  is  found 
in  the  collection  of  books  of  the  Han,  Wei,  etc.,  periods 
[Botan.  sin.,  1, 135].  Legoe  states  that  the  original  work  was 
lost,  and  that  that  now  current  was  compiled,  it  is  not  known 
when  or  by  whom,  mainly  from  K‘dng  Yino-ta,  who  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  Shi  king  quotes  the  corresponding 
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descriptions  of  plants  from  Lo  ki’s  treatise.  But  there  are 
fragments  of  other  texts  of  it  extant  quoted  by  other  ancient 
authors  and  preservotl  in  the  Pen  t»'ao  kang  mu,  the  T'm  thu 
tti  ch'eng,  etc.,  which  sometimes  differ  from  the  text  in  the 
Ilan  Wei  ls‘ung  thu.  Lu  Ki  treats  only  of  the  wild-growing 
plants  of  the  Shi  (nearly  100).  His  commentaries  on  plants, 
at  least  in  the  mutilated  and  corrupt  form  in  which  they 
have  survived,  are  of  little  value,  his  descriptions  lieing 
generally  extremely  vague  and  sometimes  unintelligible. 
For  instance,  when  he  uses  the  character  ^ ttz'  we  are 
always  in  doubt  whether  he  means  fruit  or  seed,  for  he 
applies  the  same  term  to  both,  although  the  Chinese  have  a 
special  character  H thi  to  designate  the  fruit  of  plants,  while 
the  seed  is  ^ tsz^.  Nevertheless  Lu  Ki  has  always  been 
considered  as  an  authority  by  later  Chinese  commentators 
on  the  Shi. 

Regarding  the  Li  Classics,  I m.ay  bo  allowed  to  follow 
Leoqe  in  his  clear  exposition  of  the  subject. 

There  are  now  three  Chinese  (Uassies  into  which  the  term 
Li  enters,  the  ^ h’,  the  n m Chou  li  and  the  ^ I& 

Li  ki,  frequently  styled,  both  by  the  Chinese  themselves  and 
by  sinologists,  the  “ three  Rituals.”  The  first  two  are  books 
of  the  Chou  dynasty  [B.C.  1122-241)],  the  third,  the  Li  ki, 
may  contain  passages  of  an  earlier  date,  but  its  a collection,  in 
its  present  form,  it  does  not  go  higher  tlian  the  Han,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  second  century  B.C. 

At  the  rise  of  the  Han  dynasty  [B.C.  20G]  the  I U anil  the 
Chon  li  were  in  a condition  of  disorder  and  incompleteness. 
They  had  suffered  with  the  other  books  from  conflagrations  and 
proscriptions.  The  sovereigns  of  the  Han  undertook  the  task  of 
gathering  and  arranging  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  works, 
lu  B.C.  164,  the  Einjicror  Wen  ti  ordered  the  great  scholars 
to  compile  the  “ Royal  Ordinances,”  the  fifth  book  of  the  Li  ki. 
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Internal  oviilcnce  sliows  tliat  when  this  treatise  was  made, 
the  I it,  or  portions  of  it  at  least,  ha  1 been  recovered.  After- 
wards kin^i;  Hiem  of  Hokien  [r.  supni\,  who  was  a {>atron 
of  literary  men,  added  a mass  of  Uihlets  to  the  I li.  The 
reeovery  of  the  Chon  U cjiine  not  lonj{  after.  Someone 
hron;{ht  to  kine  Hiem  of  Hokien  the  tablets  of  the  Chou  li, 
then  called  J63  Chou  kuin,  or  Official  Book  of  the  Chou. 
The  Cluni  li  is  a constitutional,  not  a ritual,  work.  Since 
the  T'ang  dynasty  it  has  lieen  known  by  its  present  title. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  Li  sidiolars  in  the  time  of 
the  EmiK-rors  IIuAN  [72-48  B.(\]  and  Ch‘kng  [32-6  B.C.] 
was  ^ * Hoc  Ts'anq,  the  author  of  the  compilation  c.alled  in 
the  catalogue  of  gl)  LlU  Him  [some  years  before  our  era], 
dil  $ Eij  ^‘*7  ki.  Two  of  his  disciples  ^ Tai  Te  and 
^ Tai  Shkng,  cousins,  were  also  celebrated  for  their 
ability.  Tk,  the  cider  of  the  two,  commonly  called  ^ 

Ta  Tai,  the  Greater  Tai,  digested  the  m.ass  of  p^ien  [214]  of 
the  Li  books  and  reduced  the  number  to  85.  The  younger 
Tai,  >J»  U Siao  Tai,  <loing  the  same  for  his  cousin’s  work, 
reduced  it  to  46.  This  second  condensation  met  wdth  general 
acceptance  and  was  styled  the  Li  ki. 

The  Li  of  the  Greater  Tai,  the  Ta  Tai  li,  was  a 

voluminous  compilation.  As  the  shorter  work  of  his  cousin 
obtained  a wide  circulation,  his  fell  into  neglect.  A portion 
of  it  is  still  current,  and  found  in  the  large  collection  of 
books  of  the  Han  and  Wei  dynasties,  39  books  in  10  sections. 
It  incluiles  the  fragment  of  the  Hia  dynasty  [B.C.  220.5-1766] 
5'J'iE  Ilia  siao  ch‘enij,  or  Calendar  of  the  Hia.  This,  an 
undoubU'd  record  of  the  Hia  ejwch,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  grave  of  Coneucius,  is  a very  obscure  document,  for 
the  most  jiart  completely  unintelligible  without  the  com- 
mentaries by  different  ancient  authors.  It  notices,  in  the 
form  of  aphoristic  souteuces,  122  in  number,  various  natural 
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phenomena,  the  proceedings  of  husbandry,  and  the  changes 
wliieh  successively  hike  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
vegetaldc  and  animal  world  in  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  The  year  of  the  Hia  began,  as  it  does  at  the  present 
time  in  Chin.a,  between  the  20th  January  and  19th  February. 
More  than  thirty  names  of  plants  occur  in  the  text.  Tlie 
('alcndar  of  the  Hia  was  translated  into  French  by  E.  Biot 
in  the  Journal  As'utique,  ItHO,  b.  p.  .5.51-560.  An  English 
version  of  it,  along  with  the  tdiinese  text,  was  published  in 
1882  by  Professor  H.  K.  DoroLAS,  of  King’s  College,  in  the 
short-lived  Orientalia  antiqua,  edited  by  M.  Tekrien  1)E 
LA  CoUPEUIE. 

The  Id  LI  ki  contains  much  interesting  information 
regarding  Chinese  economic  [)lants,  es|Hicially  those  used  for 
food,  viz.,  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Chaj).  I,  k‘il  li, 

Universal  Ritual ; III,  wmj  k>.  Royal  Regulations  ; X,  nei  t;‘. 
Family  Rites.]  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  Li 
ki  for  our  invffstigation  is  IV— the  ^ I'tie  linr/,  Proceedings 

of  Government  in  the  different  months — as  Legoe  translates 
it.  It  is  ascrilied  to  g Pp  Lu  Pu-WEI  [t/.  B.C.  237],  but 
evidently  his  compilation  was  based  ujmju  ancient  records. 
The  Vile  liny  is  a counterpart  of  the  Ilia  tiao  ch'eng,  and 
likewise  notices  the  proceedings  of  husbandry  and  the  plants 
and  animals  making  their  appearance  in  each  month  of  the 
year.  It  is  therefore  also  termed  the  “ Calendar  of  the  Chou 
Dynasty”  [B.C.  1122-249].  The  year  of  the  Chou  always 
commenced  with  our  December.* 

3 A HimilAr  ancient  Uocument  found  in  the  ^ «F  Chou  i/«»,  which 
latter  belongs  to  the  so-called  DainlKK)  Books — ancient  writings  on  bamboo, 
discovered  A. D.  279,  in  a grave.  It  is  entitled  SIti  Ati«  kiai  and 

reiiembles  much  the  i'iic  ling  in  ife  contenU.  It  was  tnuielated  by  BlOT 
in  the  Journal  Aiiatique,  1810,  b.  p.  6GI-5C8,  with  the  title,  " Bxpoaition  dea 
•aiaooa.” 
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The  K Chon  li,  or  Offieial  Book  of  the  (!liou  djniasty, 
>;ive^  the  detaiU  of  the  various  oftijes  established  under  the 
(ihou.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  Duke  of 
Chou  [B.C.  lino].  This  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  Biot — Le  Tciteou  It,  on  Hites  ties  Telteou,  1S51,  2 vols. 

A great  many  plants  are  mentioned  in  the  C/iou  li.  Biot 
has  eausesl  much  confusion  by  his  uttem]>ts  to  identify  the 
Chinese  names  of  these  plants. 

The  ^ jj$  I li,  or  Decorum  Hittial,  treats  of  family  affairs 
and  directions  for  domestic  life.  It  has  not  yet  been 
translated  into  any  Eurojiean  language. 

The  sin  fit  Ch‘tin  fsU'ti,  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  the 
only  one  of  the  five  Classics  actually  written  by  CoNFi’ClUS,  is 
a history  of  his  native  state  ^ Lu,  from  B.C.  122  to  481. 
An  amplific.ation  of  the  original  work  was  made  by  one  of  his 
pupils  4 1^3  Tso  Kiu-mi.vg,  his  work  being  named  ^ fi^ 

Tso  rhuan,  or  Tso’s  Narrative.  [Legge’s  ('lassies,  Y,  2 vols. 
The  Chun  tsew  and  the  Tso  chiran,  1872.] 

Leggr’s  Classics,  Vol.  I,  1861,  contains  the  Confucian 
Analects,  » IS  uii  yU,  the  Great  Learning,  ^ £ji  Ta  h>o, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  ^ Chany  yuny  [r.  supra], 

Legob’s  Classics,  Vol.  II,  1861,  contains  Mencius  ^ 
Meny  tsz‘  [e.  supra]. 

The  ^ iji5  //iao  kiny.  Classic  of  Filial  Piety.  It  claims  to 
be  a conversation  held  between  Confi’cigs  and  his  disciples 
Tseny  sen.  Translated  by  Legoe,  1879,  in  Max  MOller’s 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Bast,  Vol.  III. 

The  ancient  Dictionary  Rh  ya.  [«.9ee  Infra,  Chap.  I.] 

Among  the  numerous  Chinese  commentators  on  the  Classics, 
the  following  are  the  most  conspicuous  : — 
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^ Tfr  Mao  Heno  and  ^ Mao  Ch'axo  —the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Mao — to  whom  tlie  present  t<‘xt  of  the  Shi  kluij 
is  attributed.  The  elder  Mao  lived  in  the  first  half,  the 
younger  in  the  second  half,  of  the  second  century  H.G. 
Lrogk  states  that  it  is  not  [lositively  determined  which  of 
them  wrote  the  explanations  of  the  Shi.  The  editors  of  the 
thirteen  Classics,  however,  attrihnte  them  to  the  elder  Mao 
[see  the  first  page  of  the  Shi  king,  wh(‘re  we  read 
Mao’s  explanations,  as  far  as  plants  are  concerned,  are  very 
short  and  unsjitisfactory.  He  confines  hims<‘lf  generally  to 
quoting  the  Uh  ga. 

$ S K‘i'NG  Ax-kco.  He  lived  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  deciphered  the  ancient  text  of  the  Shu  king  and  com- 
mented u[X)n  it. 

^ « Cheng  Sz‘-nung.  First  century  of  our  era.  Ho 
commented  upon  the  Chmt  li.  ('ommentator  “A.”  of  Biot. 

R Kia  K‘l’i.  A.D.  30-101.  He  commented  upon  tho 
Shi  king  and  the  Tso  chuan. 

^ gi  ma  y L'NG.  A.D.  79-lGfi.  He  commenc'd  upon  the 
Li  ki,  the  Shi  king  and  other  (Uassics. 

Cheng  Huan  or  Cheng  K‘ang-ch‘rxg,  a 

disciple  of  Ma  Yung  [A.U.  127-200].  He  wrote,  a supple- 
mentary commentary  to  Mao’s  Shi,  and  comnumted  U[)on 
the  Li  ki  and  Chou  li.  Commentator  “ B.”  of  Biot. 

I Wang  su.  Middle  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
He  commented  upon  the  Shi  king. 

Tl'  YC.  A.D.  222-84.  He  commented  upon  tho 
Ch'un  ts'iu. 

^ ^ Lu  KI.  A.D.  261-303.  He  descrilied  tho  plants, 
beasts,  etc.,  of  the  Shi  king.  [ 1'.  jiyira.] 

?L  IS  ^ K‘uno  Ying-ta.  A.D.  574-648.  He  commented 
upon  the  Li  ki,  the  Shi  king,  the  Shu  king  and  the  Ch'un 

ts'iu. 
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R » jS  Kia  Krsc-YEX.  T‘ang  ilynasty,  8th  century. 
He  coiniiiented  ui)on  the  Chou  li.  ( ‘omnientator  of  Biut. 

^'hu  Hi.  A.D.  1130-1200.  Eminent  Chinese 
pliilosoplier.  He  commented  upon  tlie  SU  kimj.  Lecob 
has  a high  opinion  of  liis  critical  judgment.  His  notices 
regarding  plants,  however,  are  not  always  trustworthy. 

I D3  Waso  Chao-yC.  12th  century.  Ho  commented 
ujxm  the  Chou  li.  Commentator  “ D.”  of  BlOT. 

jIg  ^ Yen  Ts‘aN.  13th  centtiry.  He  wrote  a commentary 
on  the  !<hi  klnij.  Lec.ge  ranks  him  next  to  (hiu  Hi. 

Besides  the  Classics,  there  are  many  other  Chinese  works 
of  high  antiquity  in  which  plants  are  inentioneil.  I may 
notice  the  following  ; — 

Chu  thu,  the  Bamlajo  hooks,  is  the  name  ap])ropriated 
to  a large  collection  of  ancient  documents,  nearly  20  differ»?nt 
works  written  on  luimboo  tablets,  and  discovered,  A.l).  273, 
in  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  jirinces  of  the  state  of  Wei,  who 
died  2U5  B.C.  One  of  those  is  the  li"  ^ C/m  shii  ki 

nieii.  Bamboo  Record,  or  Annals.  This  commences  with  the 
reign  of  Huami  ti  and  extimds  to  B.C.  299. 

An  English  translation  of  the  BamlK)0  Annals,  along  with 
the  Chinese  text,  has  Is'en  given  by  Leoge  in  his  Shu 
kimj,  Prolog.  105-183.  My  quotations  are  taken  from  this 
translation. 

Another  book  of  this  collection  is  the  5R  M]  A'' 

Chou  thu,  a record  of  the  Chou  djTiasty.  [Sec  liotan.  sin., 
1,  No.  247]. 

The  llj  i@  Shan  Itai  kimj  is  by  its  title  the  Classic  of  the 
Mountains  and  Seas,  but  Wylie  calls  it  more  correctly  the 
Hill  and  River  Classic.  It  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
Emperor  YC  [B.C.  2200]  and  professes  to  give  a descriptive 
account  of  charts  of  the  nine  provinces  engraved  on  nine 
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metal  vases  which  YC  hail  caused  to  be  cast  of  metal  received 
from  the  nine  j)rovinces  of  China.  Itegarding  these  nine 
vases  Ol  Ml  Kiu  tiiif/)  tee  Leugr’s  T»o  chuan,  p.  293,  and 
Bamboo  Annals,  p.  175,  where  the  history  of  these  vases  is 
related,  also  Bazin’s  interesting  account  of  the  Shati  hai 
king  in  the  Journal  asiatiqnc,  VIII,  1839,  j).  337  seqq. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  Sliun  hai  king  is  a book 
of  remote  antiquity.  g Tsz‘  Hia,  5th  century  B.C.,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  CoNFUClUS,  is  rejiorteil  in  the  ^ Kia  gu, 
or  Family  Sayings  of  Confucius,  to  have  mentioned  the 
111  Shan  king,  Hill  Classic,  evidmitly  the  same  as  the 
Shan  hai  king,  ns  a book  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Shang  dynasty  [B.C.  1782-1134]. 

The  editions  of  the  Shan  hai  king  now  current  are  in 
18  books,  with  the  commentary  of  ^ ^ Kuo  F‘o  [A.D. 
27C-324],  the  same  who  commented  upon  the  lih  ya.  Only 
the  first  five  books  refer  to  China  proper,  the  rest  is  devoted 
to  foreign  countries,  all  fabulous.  The  headings  of  the  first 
five  books  are  : Mountains  of  the  South,  Mountains  of  the 
West,  Mountains  of  the  North,  Mountains  of  the  East,  and 
Mountains  of  the  Centre  of  Chinn.  Few  of  the  names  of 
mountains  and  rivers  enumer.ited  therein  can  be  identified. 
Each  mountain  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  peculiar  sprites, 
to  whom  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered.  The  animals,  plants 
and  stones  produced  in  these  mountains  are  named  and 
described.  The  descriptions  of  trees  and  herbaceous  plants 
in  the  Shan  hai  king  contain  much  of  the  miraculous. 
Almost  every  plant  or  fruit  is  reported  to  have,  when  eaten, 
a peculiar  effect  upon  the  functions  of  the  mind.  But  there 
occur  in  this  ancient  work  about  70  names  of  plants  which 
are  still  in  use. 

The  SI  I>oetical  productions  of 

K‘U  Yuan,  a minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  ^ Ch‘u  [about 
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B.O.  314].  It  was  translated  into  French,  in  1870  by  the 
Marquis  d’Hervey  de  St.  Denys.  Alwut  30  names  of  plants 
apjwar  in  the  Li  sao,  and  many  of  th«'in  refer  to  fabulous  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants. 

The  ft  IS  Chung  chi  shu,  a treatise  on  husbandry  by 
WLmt.  Fan  Sheng-chi.  Second  half  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  [See  Botan.  tin.,  I,  p.  7G]. 

The  "gf  Fang  yen,  a comparative  vocabulary  of  sy- 
nonyms used  in  the  various  feudal  stiites  of  ancient  China, 
by  fg  ^ Yang  Hiung  [B.C.  53-A.D.  18].  He  is  also  styled 
^ ^ Yang  chi-ki.  [Comp.  Botan.  tin.,  I,  No.  106.] 

The  sa  3fic  Shuo  wen  is  an  ancient  dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
language,  composed  by  HO  SilEN  at  the  close  of  the 

first  century  of  our  era.  In  it  the  matter  is  found  arninged 
according  to  the  nidical  part  of  the  character,  under  the  head 
of  540  nidicals.  It  conbiins  altout  10,000  chanacters,  all 
written  in  the  Lesser  Seal.  The  pronunciation  is  vaguely 
given,  and  also  conci.se  remarks  on  the  meaning.  About  7 60 
of  the.se  ch.aracters  refer  to  plants,  but  the  explanations 
furnished  with  resj>ect  to  the  names  are  for  the  most  part 
uns.atisfactory,  e.g.  ^ name  of  a plant,  of  a tree, 

etc.,  or  the  name  is  defined  by  a synonym. 

Tlie  iK  JS  Kuang  ya,  called  also  Jj|  ft  /’o  ya,  a kind  of 
vocabulary  or  dictionary  published  in  the  tliinl  century 
[see  Botan.  tin..  No.  383].  It  professes  to  lx;  an  enlargement 
of  the  lih  ya.  The  section  on  plants  contains  nothing  but 
names  and  synonyms,  without  any  explanation. 

Among  the  numerous  Chinese  works  on  Botany  there  are 
four  which  the  reader  will  find  frequently  quoted  in  my 
Notes  on  the  classical  plants,  and  which  have  alreadj-  l>een 
treated  of  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  my  Botanicon  tinicum. 
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huang  jien  lt‘<in  [/?»<««.  sin.,  I,  p. 
54-G9],  ii  treatise  on  plants  available  for  nse  as  food  in  time 
of  scarcity,  by  a prince  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  accompanied 
by  wood-cuts,  j)ublislied  towards  tlie  end  of  tlie  14tli  century. 
Abbrev.  Kiu  huang. 

The  1^  § Pen  Is'ao  hang  mu,  the  great  tUiinesc 

Herl)al  and  Materia  Mcdica,  jiublished  in  the  IGth  century  by 
Ll  Sh[-chkn.  [8ee  BoUtn.  sin.,  I,  j>.  54-G9.]  Abbrev.  P. 

The  ^ 19  Kuang  K‘iln  fang  jm,  or  (Chinese  Thesaurus 

of  Botany,  publislied  in  1708.  [See  Bolan.  sin.,  I,  p.  70.] 
Abbrev.  K.K.F.P. 

The  M £ ]Il  H ^ Chi  wu  ming  shi  l‘u  k'ao,  a large 
work  on  Chinese  plants,  illustrated  by  nuuierous  wood-cuts, 
published  in  1848.  [See  Bolan.  sin.,  I,  p.  73.]  Abbrev.  <7i. 

Of  tlictionaries,  Cliinesc  and  Chinese-English,  the  follow- 
ing, to  which  fr<H;[uent  reference  is  made  in  my  pa|)cr,  may 
be  noticed  : — 

The  ^ K K'ang  Hi  tsz‘  lien,  a dictionary  compiled 

and  published  by  order  of  the  Enii>eror  Kaxo  Hi  in  171G. 
Abbrev.  h'.lK 

Dr.  Moukison,  Dictionarg  of  I fie  Chinese  Language,  arranged 
according  to  the  Radicals.  3 vols.  1822.  Abbrev.  M.l>. 

Dr.  8.  W.  Williams,  A Sgllainc  Dictionarg  of  the  Chinese 
Language.  1874.  Abbrev.  \V.D. 
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EUROPEAN  WORKS  ON  CHINESE  BOTANY 
AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


A.  Tatarinov,  M.D.,  Catalogus  MedieamenUmim  tinentium 
tpm  Pekin!  romixtmnda  el  determinanda  ciirarit.  185C.  [Seo 
Jiohm.  tin.,  I,  p.  122.] 

F.  B.  Forbes  ami  W.  B.  IIemslky,  Imlex  Flora  sinensis. 
1888.  The  work  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  a very  important 
ami  nseful  puhlication. 

Dr.  A.  Henry,  “(!hinese  Names  of  Plants”  [Journ.  China 
Br.  R.  Ashil.  Soe.,  1887].  A list  of  .5GC  Chinese  plants, 
colleeteJ  by  Dr.  Henry  in  the  Province  of  Hupei,  ami 
determined  at  Kew,  and  of  which  the  author  has  ascertained 
the  Chinc.se  names.  A very  valuable  paper. 


JAPANESE  WORKS  ON  BOTANY, 

AND  EUROPEAN  AUTHORS  ON  JAPANESE  PLANTS. 


The  Phon  zo  dzu  fu,  a Japanese  work  on  Botany,  with 
1,795  coloured  drawings,  published  in  1828.  [See  Botan. 
sin.,  I,  p.  lot).  Abbrev.  Phon  zo.] 

The  So  moku  dzii  setsu  is  a similar  work,  published  in  185C. 
Only  20  books  of  it  have  a])peared,  describing  and  depicting 
Japanese  herbaceous  plants;  1,215  drawings.  [See  Botan. 
sin.,  I,  p.  101.]  Abbrev.  So  moku. 

The  Kica  wi,  a Japanese  Botany,  published  in  the  last 
century,  illustrated  with  200  woodcuts.  There  is  a French 
transLition  of  it  by  Dr.  L.  Savatier.  [See  Botan.  sin., 
I,  p.  99.] 
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Nearly  all  the  plants  figured  in  the  alwve-mentioned 
Japanese  works  have  lieen  Iwhmieally  determined  from 
these  drawings  by  Mr.  A.  Fraxchet,  and  partly  also  by 
Mr.  0.  Maximowicz  of  the  Botiinical  Garden,  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  plates  we  find  besides  the  Japanese  names  also  the 
Ghinese  names  of  these  jdants,  if  such  exist,  in  Chinese 
characters,  and  to  these  latb-r  my  fre<pient  ({notations  of  the 
Japanese  works  always  refer. 

Some  years  ago  the  “Home  Department”  in  Jajian  published 
a description  with  drawings,  admirably  well  executed,  of  100 
Jaj>anese  timber  trees.  Japanese  and  Chinese  names  given. 

E.  K^MPKEr’s  Aiiuenilates  exoticd’.  1712.  [See  ISoktn. 
sin.,  I,  i>.  12.5.]  K.empfer  describes  more  than  500  Japanese 
pl  ints.  Chinese  names  in  Cliinese  characters  gener.illy  added. 

Dr.  Fr.  von  Siebold,  Si/nopsls  Plantarnm  teronomlrainim 
unirersi  Reijni  .Taponiri.  1827.  Chinese  names  of  the  ]dants 
in  Chinese  characters  fre<jnently  given. 

Dr.  Siebold’s  unpublished  coloured  drawings  of  Japanes<- 
plants,  alwiit  GOO,  in  the  Botanical  JIuseum  of  the  Academy, 
St.  Petersburg. 

Dr.  Fr.  von  Siebold  and  Dr.  Zuccarini,  Flora  japonica. 
2 vols.,  1835-1870,  with  150  coloured  plates.  [See  Bolan. 
sin.,  I,  p.  411.] 

J.  Hoffmann  et  II.  Schultes.  Nmns  indipenes  d'un  Choix 
de  Plantes  du  .Tapon  et  de  la  Chine  dStermines  d'apres  tes 
Aduintillons  de  Vherhier  des  Pays- Pas.  1853.  [See  Potan. 
sin.,  1,  p.  127.]  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  names  are  given 
according  to  the  identifications  made  by  Siebold. 
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Dr.  Geerts.  “JaiKinese  Wooil.'i,  with  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  names  added  ” [ Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  oj 
Japan,  IV,  1875.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Plants  mentioned  in  tue  H Rh  ya. 

The  Rh  ya,  of  which  au  account  has  already  been  given  in 
Part  I,  j).  34,  is  a relic  of  the  Chou  dynasty.  It  is  the 
earliest  Chinese  attempt  to  compile  a dictionary.  The 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  ^ g Tsz  IIiA,  a di-sciple  of 
Confucius.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  a part  of  the  work 
was  written  by  the  famous  Duke  of  Chou  in  the  12th  century 
B.C.  T.sz  Hia  was  born  B.C.  507  and  lived  to  a great  age,  for 
we  find  him  [B.C.  406]  at  the  court  of  Priuce  Wen  of  Wei, 
to  whom  he  gave  copies  of  some  of  the  classical  books.  [See 
Leooe's  Ctassu's,  I,  Prol.,  p.  118.] 

The  Rh  ya  is  a dictionary  of  terms  used  in  Chinese  classical 
and  other  ancient  writings,  the  words  l>eing  arranged  in 
categories  with  regard  to  affinity  of  subjects.  Its  present 
shape  dates  from  the  third  century  of  our  ora,  when  Koo  P‘0,  a 
celebrated  scholar  and  commentator  who  lived  A.D.  276-324, 
remodelled  the  matter  and  added  commentaries.  It  is 
divided  into  19  sections,  of  which  seven  (comprising  about 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  work)  treat  of  natural  objects — 
herbaceous  plants,  trees,  insects,  fishes,  birds,  quadru{>eds  and 
domestic  animals.  But  the  original  text  of  the  Rh  ya,  as  far 
at  least  as  natural  objects  are  concerned,  is  generally  nothing 
more  than  a list  of  names  and  synonyms.  Some  of  the 
editions  of  the  Rh  ya  are  illustrated  with  plates,  rudely 
executed  cuts.  As  is  stated  in  the  preface,  these  drawings 
date  from  the  Sung  period,  but  they  may  have  been  based  upon 
the  woodcuts  apjwnded,  as  the  ancient  catalogues  state,  to 
Kuo  P'o’s  edition  of  the  Rh  »/a.’ 

* In  1882  a new  edition  ol  the  ya,  in  12mo,  was  published  at  ShanghoL 
It  is  accompanied  with  the  iUustntions  and  is  weli  printed. 
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The  Rh  ya  is  comprised  in  the  above-noted  oreat  edition  of 
the  thirteen  Classics,  and  a])]x>ars  there  with  the  title 
Rh  ya  chu  situ — the  Rh  ya  comnunited  and  explained.  The 
character  refers  to  the  coinnientary  ot  Kuo  P'O. 

For  further  particulars  see  Jiolan.  tin.,  1,  3.5. 

The  chtiractcr  which  Leggb  translates  hy  exiiositions, 
;;losses  and  disquisitions,  denotes  the  explanations  hy  Jffj  Si 
Hino  Pino,  a scholar  of  the  Sung  djTnisty,  who  lived  A.D. 
932-1010. 

Kuo  P‘o  states  in  his  preface  that  for  his  cominentaries  on 
the  Rh  ya  he  had  made  use  of  previous  explanations.  King 
Ping  frequently  quotes  authors  of  the  Han  jteriod  who  had 
attempted  to  explain  this  Jincient  dictionary.  The  earliest  of 
these  seems  to  have  Ijeeti  gij  LiU  HiN,  a celebrated  author 
of  the  first  century  B.C.  Hing  Ping  calls  him  ^ She  jen, 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  pseudonym,  but  she  jen,  in  the 
time  of  the  Han,  was  also  a title — secretary.  As  the  names 
and  synonyms  in  the  Rh  ya  run  in  a continued  series  of 
characters  without  any  break,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
decide  how  these  names  are  to  l>e  separated.  She  JEN  was 
the  first  to  indicate  this  division. 

Fan  Kuano  an<l  ^ ^ Li  SOn  are  likewise  mentioned 
by  Hing  Ping  as  commentators  of  the  Rh  ya  in  the  Han 
j>eriod.  Ilegarding  the  first,  we  know  that  he  was  a man 
from  ^{5  King  chao  and  lived  in  the  Posterior  Han  dynasty 
[A.D.  25-221]. 

Sun  Yen  or  mum  Sun  Shu  jan,  who  also 
commented  upon  the  Rh  ya,  was  a contenqiorary  of  Kuo  P‘o. 

Both  Kuo  P‘o  and  HiNg  Ping,  in  their  explanations, 
occasionally  refer  to  two  iincient  authors  named  SlE  and 

Mou.  As  their  cognomina  are  not  given  (they  are 
evidently  considered  as  well  known  scholars)  it  is  impossible 
to  say  who  is  meant ; but  there  is  some  probability  that  the 
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Ibruier  u m Sib  Mas-k‘ikg,  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
who  coinnicnteil  u|)on  the  Shi  [Legce’s  Shi  kimj.  Pro!.,  p.  11], 
ami  the  other  may  he  an  author  of  the  Han  alluded  to  in 
Lgqge's  Shu  kiny.  Pro!.,  p.  Hi. 

Hing  Ping  quotes  frequently  the  ti‘ao,  or  Herbal, 

commented  by  Ri  T‘.\o.  This  is  without  doubt  the  work 
mentioned  in  the  Sui  shu,  chap.  34,  on  Literature,  with  the  title 
in  7 l-Uaii,  or  chapter.s,  or  the  Pen  ts‘ao 
kiny,  arranged  and  esidained  by  T‘ao  Hung  king,  llegarding 
the  latter,  a distinguished  physician,  who  lived  A.U.  4.52-536, 
see  Botan.  sin.,  I,  p.  42.  The  Pen  ls‘‘ao  kiny  is  the  Herbal  of 
the  Emperor  Shen  Sung  lihidem,  p.  27]. 

Four  geograjdiical  names  are  of  fri-quent  occurrence  in 
Kuo  P‘o’s  commentaries.  They  refer  to  North  and  Middle 
China,  viz.  : — 

^ Kiang  tung  (cast  of  the  Great  river)  is  the  same  as 
ancient  ^ Wu,  comprising  present  Che  kiang  and  extending 
north  and  west  to  the  Yang  tsz‘. 

^ ^ Kiang  nan  (south  of  the  Great  river).  This  is  not 
the  Kiang  nan  of  the  Ming  j)eriod  (the  present  provinces  of 
An  hui  and  Kiang  su).  The  Kiang  nan  of  Kuo  P‘o's  time 
answers  to  the  jirestnit  province  of  Kiang  si. 

ESH  Kuan  si  (west  of  the  Pass).  The  famous  Pass  ^ 
Thing  kuan  at  the  elbow  of  the  Yellow  Kiver,  is  meant,  and 
Kuan  si  answers  the  present  province  of  Shen  si. 

^ Kuan  tung  (east  of  the  Pass)  is  Shan  si. 

Ill  the  subsequent  notices  of  the  jilants  mentioned  in  the 
Ith  ya,  the  names  and  synonyms  are  given  in  the  same  order 
as  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Chinese  text.  Each  sentence 
is  followed  by  a translation  of  Kuo  P‘o's  commentary  and 
of  HiNQ  1’iNg’s  explanatory  notes.  Kuo  P‘0  generally 
indicates  the  pronunciation  of  the  characters  in  the  Rh  ya, 
which  frequently  differs  from  the  pronunciation  given  in 
modern  Chinese  dictionaries  and  Williaks’  Dictionary. 
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i.-nn  Explanation  of  Names  of  Herbaceous  Plants. 


1. — Vil ; m ^ Sh'tn  ktu,  wiki  or  mountain  A7u  (Allnim). 
E.,  55,  family 

^ is  also  written  Ei  ii  also  S/iwe/i  W.  //.  74.  ^ 
Al.iuni  luberoium,  Rcg.=.I///>o«  (xtorum,  L. 

A.,  XV,  178,  All.  uligiiiosuiii,  Don  & A. 
f/ , 75,  the  %vild  species=.-t.  Thunhtrgii,  Don. 


The  notes  inserted  in  the  text  are  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Fabkr. 
Lack  of  time  has  prevented  a comparison  of  each  figure  in  the 
Chinese  works  quoted  with  specimens  of  plants  collected  in  China 
and  identified  at  Kew,  of  which  between  three  and  four  thousand 
species  are  in  Dr.  Fauek’s  possession.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
se.ats  of  ancient  Chine.se  civiliz-ition  along  the  Yellow  River  h.avc  not 
yet  been  botanically  explored.  Ilulanical  investigations  in  China 
throw  light  on  some  difficult  questions  relating  to  Chinese  antiquity. 
Here  we  need  merely  note  the  striking  diflerences  between  the  names 
of  plants  in  the  Shi  king  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  Eh  jit. 
We  must  assume  that  an  interval  of  several  centuries  separates  these 
two  works.  To  the  difference  between  the  pronunciation  at  the  period 
about  300  A D.  and  that  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  BuKTSCHNunsH  has 
alludcri.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  learn  what  plants  and  trees 
were  known  and  utilized  at  certain  periods  of  Chinese  historv.  An 
insight  into  the  progress  of  Chinese  civilization  would  by  this  means  be 
gained. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  Notes  : — 

J.  = Journal  of  C.  li.  It.  A.  S. 

It.  = Bowr.v’.s  list  of  plaids  in  Doolitti.k's  /fonilhook. 

C.  = Customs’  Zut  of  C'hinrrte  MrJicinrx,  IS81). 

A’.  = Imp.  Encycli-iiedia  ^ 0 ® jfi- 
II.  .-  Dr.  A.  liras nv. 

— yv«  ti'ao  T|C  Kflit.  in  52  Hinall  vols. 

/V.=  Parker’s  Barnes  of  CanUm  Plant*. 

S.  — Sjh  U^ai  hxiei  ^ ^ 13 

Sm.=  Porter  Smith,  Chinese  Materia  Medica. 

QootatioDi  in  the  text  are  not  reputed  in  tlie  notes, . 
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2.  — > lU  ^ S/ian  Is'unff,  mountain  onion. 

£.,  j6,  family  ^ and  .synonym  of  it. 

A.,  XV,  178,  Allium  cepa,  L. 

Allium  fstulosum,  cult,  in  N,  Ch. 

P;  26,  7.  S.,  X,  to.  Sm.  7. 

E.  has  five  drawings,  the  second  is  A.  Vid. 

3. —^  King  ; llj  Slum  hlai,  mountain  hiai.  [Comp. 
infra,  C3.] 

E.,  55,  family 

King  and  hung  hui  [t'.  infra,  63]  are  given  as  synonyms, 

W.D.,  188,  Allium  ascttlonicum. 

5., \,12.  26,  15. 

4.  — ^ Li ; llj  Shan  man,  moiintiiin  trarlio. 

Kuo  P‘0  «iys: — Tlio  al)ovc  (four)  vcfretables  nowailays 
abound  in  tlio  mountains.  Thoy  look  like  the  respective 
cultivated  plants.  The  ^ ^ Ko  Is'ting  has  a tender  stalk 
iind  large  (broad)  leaves. 

Hino  Pi.»io  ob.serves  that  the  Shuo  wen  explains  the 
characters  iin,  ls‘nng  and  hie  by  “ vcgetiibles.”  dlfl  (1) 
according  to  the  Han  text  of  the  Shi  king,  is  the  same  as  the 

in  the  Shi  king  [».  infra,  474]. 

The  figures  in  the  lih  ya  representing  the  above-named 
jdants  (1-4)  are  no  doubt  intended  for  Allia.  Regarding  the 
cidtivated  Allia,  r.  infra  357-3G0. 

With  respect  to  the  characters  king  (3)  and  li  (4)  compare 
also  lih  ya,  17  and  !)8,  where  they  are  a]ii)lied  to  other  jdants. 

In  the  Kill  hnang,  LIX,  5,  is  found  a good  drawing  of  the 
Allium  I'ietorialis,  L.,  j^howing  the  characteristic  ellijdical 
leaves,  with  the  Chinese  name  (Ij  Shan  Is'iiny  or  ^ Ko 
ts‘ung  (the  first  character  stands  evidently  for  ^ ko).  The 
same  drawing  is  rejiro.luced  in  the  Ch.,  V,  19.  [comp,  also 
XXVI,  13,  So  mokii,  VI,  29.  Allium  I' ictorialis  is  a 
common  jdaut  in  the  Peking  mountains.] 

E.,  57,  family 

A.,  XV,  178,  Allium  sativum,  L. 

5.,  X,  20.  P„  a6,  18.  Sm.,  7. 
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’>—m  (po) ! Ill  m S/tan  k'iu,  mountain  k^in  (now 
pronounced  k'i).  Tlie  drawin;;  in  the  A'/t  i/a  represents  an 
umbelliferous  plant. 

Kuo  P'O  : — The  Kuatuj  i/a  sjiys  that  Shan  k'in  is  the  same 
as  tlie  m kiii,  hut  the  latter  plant  Is  coarser  and 

larger,  it  only  resembles  the 

Hing  Ping  : — The  Shtio  teen  ex])lains  the  character  k'in  by 
ts'ao,  a plant.  The  mountain  k‘in,  called  also  ^ ^ Pai 
k'in  (white  k'in),  is  distinguishe  1 from  the  k'in  of  the  ]>lains 
by  its  white  colour.  [Sec  also  infra,  4‘J.] 

The  XIV,  a.  I,  identifies  the  Pui  k'in  and  the  Shan  k'in 
with  the  Tan^  kui,  an  aromatic  ])lant  the  root  of  which  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a medicine.  The  rough  drawing 
of  the  Tan<j  kui  in  the  Ch.,  XXV,  14,  seems  to  represent  an 
umbelliferous  plant. 

So  mokn,  V,  5,  sub.  ^ ^ Liyuslicam  aeutiloimm,  S.  et  Z., 
according  to  Maximowicz  ; same  as  Ajiium  ternatum  with  the 
same  Chinese  name  in  ir>i&iw\A>,  Syn.  plant,  treon.  jap.,  246. 
llerlni  edulis  ac  niedici  usus.  This  uml)elliferous  i>lant  is  also 
known  from  Formosa  \_Inde,e  Flortr  sin.,  332]  ; prolxibly  it 
o,;curs  also  in  China  pro|ier  and  may  be  the  Tatty  k-tti  of  the 
Chinese  PhUrmacopoeia,  which  drug  Tataiunov  in  his  CataL 
nted.  sin.,  19,  sup|)Oses  to  bo  yielded  by  Leristienm  cliinense  I 
[See  my  Karly  Europ.  lies,  into  the  Flora  of  Cluna,  [i.  31.] 
E.,  132,  family  ^ 

S.,  II,  25,  two  kinds.  P.,  1}  a,  28. 

The  nvo  drawings  in  E.  are  copies  from  5. 

Sm.,  20,  133,  .tralia  eJuhs  and  Levisticum. 

C.,  1250.  The  Szc  chwan  is  the  root  of  an  Umbellifer 

not  yet  determined ; that  from  the  North  may  be  derived  from 
Liguslicum  acutihbum,  S.  & Z. ; that  imported  into  Shanghai 
from  Japan  is  the  root  o\  Aralia  cordaUt,  Thbg. 

'uan  inu  [some  editions  of  the  A’li  ya  write 
kia  insU-ail  of  tuan,  r.  infra  226,  229],  ^ ^ Kin  ch'en,  ^ 
Mu  kin. 
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Kuo  P‘0  : — Two  names  for  the  [common]  mu  kin.  It  is  a 
tree  resembling  the  plum.  Its  flowers  expand  in  the 
morning  and  fall  off  in  the  evening.  They  can  be  eaten.  It 
is  also  called  0 S.  ■// I'/ and  3E  ^ Wang  cheiuj.  HiNG  PiNO 
quotes  the  fihi  king  and  Li  ki  [r.  infra,  .542]. 

Mn  kill  is  a common  name  for  Ilihisciis  .fyriana,  which  is 
tolerulily  well  represented  under  the  above  names  in  the  Rli  ga. 
Tnan  is  nowadays  in  Northeni  Cliina  a name  applieil  to  the 
Lime  tree,  Tilia. 

295,  family  ^ 

As  a synonym  ^ of  the  Ski  iing.  [t>.  infra,  542  ] 

P.,  36,  64,  C.,  858.  A XV,  125.  All  agree. 

l.-jtSkn;  Olllf  Shan  ki  (mountain  thistle). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — A thistle  which  grows  in  the  mountains.  [5ec 
the  ;(e.rt.] 

6. — ffi  Ife  Yangfu;  Ki. 

Kuo  P‘o : — It  resembles  the  ki  (thistle)  but  is  fat  (succulent) 
and  larger.  It  is  now  called  ^ Ma  hi  (horse’s  thistle). 

Hino  Pino  [referring  to  7 and  8]; — The  name  of  ki  (thistle) 
is  applied  to  ti  plant  growing  on  the  plain.  That  vjiricty 
which  grows  on  the  mountains  is  called  ^ shu.  The  Pen 
ts‘ao  siiys  one  iiiune  is  llj  ||!|  Shan  ki  (mountain  thistle), 
another  jlj  Shan  kiang,  another  jlj  Shan  lien.  Tao 
Hung-king  [5th  century]  explains  that  there  are  two  kind.s, 
tim  ^ 7ft  Pai  tha,  white  shn  with  large  hoary,  not  very  tat 
(fleshy)  Icavc.s,  and  the  :^7(t  c/i‘t  (red)  with  small  leaves, 
bitter,  flcsliy.  [Comp,  infra,  151).] 

Tile  7ft  thn  ts‘ao  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  king. 
Kuo  P‘0  explains  the  name  by  than  ki  (mountain  thistle). 

P.,  XII,  b,  4,  thn  or  jhi  shu,  and  fob  9 ^ 7ft  ts'ang  shu 
or  ch'i  shu,  medicinal  plants,  roots  used  in  medicine.  The 
Ch.,  VII,  9.  sul).  shu,  figures  an  Atractglis,  a prickly-leaved 
thistlc-like  plant  of  the  conqxisite  family,  and  the  figures 
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in  tho  Rh  ya  for  7 iiml  8 seem  to  intend  the  «ime  plant. 
[Sec  also  Kiu  huang,  LI,  8.] 

In  the  So  mokii,  XV,  50,  ^ ^ is  Atrartylia  ovata,  Thhg., 
and  51  3f7lC  -1.  lancea,  Thhg.  But  these  species,  founded 
upon  the  form  of  the  leaves,  which  are  very  variable  in 
shape,  are  now  reduced  to  one  species.  A.  chinenaia,  D.(I., 
is  also  the  same  plant,  which  is  very  common  in  the  I’eking 
mountains.  [( 'omp.  Hanbcrv’s  Seienre  PajM'fa,  p.  25.5.] 

The  P.  considers  7 and  8 of  the  Rh  ya  to  refer  to  the 
same  plant. 

E.,  102,  family 

Figures  of  eight  different  kinds. 

S;  t,  8,  three  kinds.  Sm.,  28. 

C,  961,  1167,  1330. 

9. — §j  Taien  ; 3E  £1  A\ing  aiii  (royal  l)CSom). 

KuoP‘o: — S.ame  as  I wang  chott  (royal  l>esom).  It 
resembles  the  ^ li.  Brooms  are  made  of  it.  In  Kiang 
tung  they  call  it  fo  rhou.  llegarding  the  li  planL 

Cheiioi>odlum  allium,  L.,  r.  infra,  446. 

Tho  P.,  XVI,  44,  identifies  the  Wang  atti  with  tho 
ti  fa  or  ^ ^ aao  chou  ta‘ao,  or  broom  plant,  which  is  the 
Knchia  aroparia,  Schrad.,  a Chenopodiacea  common  in  Northern 
China  and  used  there  for  brooms  as  in  Southern  Euro]>e. 

Under  the  same  Chinese  names  it  is  figured  in  the  Ch., 
XI,  31  ; in  the  Kiu  huang,  XLVII,  7,  and  in  the  Jaiuinese 
So  moku,  IV,  41.  The  drawing  in  the  Rh  ya  referring  to  9 
may  well  be  intended  for  Korhia. 

E.,  138,  family  Hi  ^ and  114,  family  The  figure 

of  the  latter  is  not  a Chenopod,  but  may  be  a ruius.,  comp. 
P.,  18,  II,  and  infra,  127.  Ti  fu,  sec  5.,  II,  8;  Sm.,  128; 
C.,  1263.  which  all  agree. 

'ang  ch‘u  (royal  grass). 

Kuo  P‘0  explains  : — ^ 7^  lH  jv,  also  called  IU| 

CM  kio  so  (owl’s-foot  sedge). 
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King  Ping,  3E  ft.  lil  lu  jti.  Shi  kiiifi  quoteil. 

[r.  infra,  4GI.]  Drawinj;  in  tlic  lih  ya  a {?rass. 

E.,  107.  family  y)/.  [p.  infra,  97,  457  ] 

Shi  hill’,  ^ [r.  infra,  7}],  is  given  as  a svnonvm. 

11.  -f?  (also  written  fj’i  Pai),  ^ Shany  t'iao. 

Kuo  P‘o : — It  resenihles  tlie  li.  [r.  tttpra,  9,  ( 'lienojmiium.'} 

Hixg  Pino: — It  resenihles  the  li,  hut  the  leaves  are  larf'er. 
In  ^ Chuano  ts'/  [|>hilosopher,  4th  eentnry,  B.d.]  the 
name  of  a plant  li  t‘iao  is  found,  [r.  infra,  44fi.] 

The  ulmve  names  in  the  Eh  ya  refer  probably  to  a Chrno- 
pndhnn.  At  Peking  IS  t‘/uo  If^ai  is  Chenopodinm 

allium,  L.  [{'oniji.  P.,  XXVII,  2S;  Ch.,  IV,  .T.l;  Kiu  huany, 
LIX,  30.  See  also  infra,  44G.] 

E , 63,  family 

Synonym  Hr  Shi  king.  [e.  infra,  445.] 

12. — i|  Fan;  tS  P'o  hao. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Same  as  pai  hao  (White  Artemisia). 

[Comp,  infra,  433.] 

E.,  62,  5,  faniilv’  sub  family  6 % 

Fan  is  from  the  Shi  king. 

//.,  108,  A.  vulgaris,  I.. 

13.  — ^ Han;  ^ S'Aeii  (pronoiineed  also  IvVn). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Xow  the  people  eall  it  ^ ts^iny  hao.  It 
is  fragrant  They  employ  the  plant  for  cauterizing.  It  ean 
also  lie  eaten. 

Sun  Ykn  (quoted  hy  K‘uno  Yino-ta)  .says: — In  JiJ  Kiny 
and  ^ CPu  (pres.  Hn  kuany)  the  hao  (Artemisin)  is  called 
shen.  [(loinp.  infra,  431,  Artemisia.'] 

E.,  62,  I,  family  sub.  family  ^ S|. 

A.,  XV,  158,  is  the  ,same  = .l.  annua,  L. 

The  Japanese  drawing  hfao  Shi,  1,  differs. 

H.,  109,  ^ i®.  In  North  China  § i^. 

14.  — U llVi ; Alon  shen  (male  shen). 

Kuo  P‘o  ; — It  has  no  seeds. 
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Hino  Ping,  ret'erriiiw  to  12-14,  explains: — Various  sorts 
of  Aw  (Artemisia),  variously  coloured,  with  seeds  or  without 
.seeds.  Quotes  the  S/ii  kin<j.  [Comp,  infni,  432.]  The 
fi<;ures  for  12-14  in  tlie  Jih  ya  may  well  rejiresent  various 
s{)ccies  of  Artemisia. 

E.,  6j,  15,  sub.  family 

Wti  is  from  the  Shi  king, 

If.y  1 10,  A.  Jnpjniciif  Thbg. 

15  -^  sy  ^ y e tian  j>‘fiiy ; Tsreii  shu  />‘fny. 

Kl  O P‘0  : — A kind  of  p'eny. 

King  Pisg  : — According  to  the  Slimi  wen,  ^ /‘‘e»y  is  a kind 
of  lull)  (Artemisia).  Quotes  the  Shi  king  and  tlu^  Vile  ling. 
[Comp.  43(5.]  The  figure  in  the  Hh  i/a  for  l.">  seems  to 
intend  an  Artemisia.  But  the  P.,  XXIII,  I."},  refer.s  the  above 
names  of  the  lih  yu  to  Ifyd  ropy  rum.  [e.  infra,  3.’)0.] 

E.,  104,  family  S- 

Ye,  tiao  (I'eng,  Isitn  and  shu  p'eng  are  four  synonyms.  The  figure 
represents  an  Alter . 

1(5. — Pi ; ^ Shn  kuan  (rat’s  rush). 

Kuo  P‘0  : — This  is  a kind  of  knan  (rush,  see  t)8).  It  has 
fine  fibres  like  the  ^ lung  sU,  ainl  is  fit  for  making  mats. 
The  best  is  found  in  Shu  (Sz‘  elTuan). 

Hino  Pi.no  : — The  Shoo  iren  says  tliat  the  knan  is  a grass 
of  whitdi  mats  can  be  made. 

Tlie  drawing  in  the  Ph  ya  for  1(5  represents  a grass. 

[r.  infra,  4.5.0. ] 

E.,  176,  family  ig  g| 

Without  figure.  Matting  grass,  the  (rest  coming  from  Sze  chuan. 

17. — ^ King.  [Comp,  supra,  3]  ; ^ Shn  irei 

(rat’s  tail). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  furnishes  a black  dye. 

Hino  Pino  : — The  Pen  ts\io  says  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  this  plant,  one  of  them  with  while,  the  other  with  red 
flowers.  It  is  abo  called  ^ ^ ch‘ang  Piao.  T‘A0  UuNG- 
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KINO  rt'jjorts  that  this  plant  grows  abundantly  in  waste  places. 
The  piwple  gather  it  and  enniloy  the  juice  in  dyeing.  Tliis 
is  the  mu  Ian. 

P.,  XVI,  62,  sub.  sliii  ipel  ls‘ao.  Li  Shi  chen  states  that 
it  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  ^ tea  Is'ao  (black 
plant),  for  its  leaves  and  flowers  are  much  used  for  dyeing 
a black  colour.  Spikes  similar  to  those  of  the  $ 'jj  r/iV 
( Plantuffo)-  There  are  two  kinds,  with  white  or  n-d 
flowers.  One  author  says  that  the  flowers  are  purple  or  violet. 

The  plant  figured  in  the  Japanese  So  moku,  1,  29-81,  sub. 
M Ji  Stilr/a  japonica,  Thbg.  [8<‘e  also  Ktca  ici,  20.] 

The  rough  figure  under  the  same  Chinese  name  found  in  the 
Kill  hiianij,  XLVI,  28,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Ch.,  XIV, 
12,  may  well  represent  a Sulria. 

E.,  l68,  family  M 

The  figure  may  be  of  S^ivin  pleheia. 

18. — ^ ^ Si  mi  (now  pronounced  minr/)  ; Ta  (ti 

(the  great  I si). 

Kro  P‘o  : — It  resembles  the  tsi  (which  is  Capsella  hnrsa 
jHistoris.  V.  infra,  103).  It  has  smaller  leaves,  and  is 
commonly  called  ^ lao  tsi  (old  tsi). 

King  Pino: — Other  names  for  this  plant,  given  in  the 
Pen  ts'ao,  are  mm  mie  si,  ^ t‘ai  ts‘i,  ^ 5^  ma  sin. 

The  P.,  XXVII,  H,  says  that  the  si  mimj,  or  ta  tsi,  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  tsi  (Capsella  bursa  pastoris),  but  larger  and  not 
so  ])!ilatiible. 

In  the  Japanese  Phon  zo,  XLVIIl,  8--10,  the  < 'hinese  name 
is  applii'd  to  Thlaspi  arvense,  L.  (the  Thlaspi  majus 
of  Tabern.KMONTANUs),  also  to  Lepidium  satinim,  L.  The 
plant  figured  under  the  above  name  in  the  Ch.,  Ill,  14,  is 
Capsella  b.  p.,  whilst  Thlaspi  arrense,  in  the  Kiu  huanij, 
LVIll,  8,  as  well  as  in  the  Ch.,  V,  4,  and  in  the  So  moku, 
XII,  3,  bears  the  Chinese  name  f)  Ian  ts'ai.  The 

silicles  of  the  plant  are  compared  by  the  Chinese  authors  to 
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the  seed-vessels  of  the  elm.  also  Sirbold,  Sj/n  pUint. 

aeon,  jnp.,  285.]  Captellu  h.  p.  and  Thiaspi  areense  are 
common  Chinese  jdants. 

£.,  6o,  family  ^ and  family 

The  name  si  mi  also  occurs  271,  as  a synonym  of  |H 

(tioer’.s  cane).  Comp.  150. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — It  resembles  the  ^ hviiij  ts‘ao  (Potp<j<miim 
orient  ale,  L.  r.  infra,  102),  but  is  coarser  and  larger  and  is 
jirovided  with  small  prickles.  UstuI  for  dyeing  a red  colour. 

Hino  Pino  : — T‘ao  Huno-king  .says  that  acconling  to  the 
Pen  ts‘ao  this  plant  grows  abundantly  in  waste  places.  It 
has  the  aj)pearance  of  the  ^ If  ta  ina  liao  (grt'at  horse’s 
Poli/ponnm).  Hpotted  stem,  round  leaves. 

In  the  /'.,  XVI,  83,  this  plant  is  descrilnsl  as  a Polt/ijonum, 
the  leaves  of  which  resemble  those  of  tlu;  apricot.  Stem 
covered  with  sjrots,  wherefore  the  plant  is  also  called  ^ 
pan  chantf,  variegatetl  cane. 

C/i.,  XI,  01  ; Bad  figure.  So  mohi,  VII,  78,  ^ 
Polytjonttm  enspidatum,  S.  et  Z.  In  China  the  altove  Chinese 
name  seetrts  to  be  a|)plied  to  another  sj>ecies  of  Polyijonnm. 

E.,  104,  gives  ^ as  a synonym  of  [e.  infra,  24,  150,  209]. 
E.,  164,  family  contains  three  figures  of  very  distinct 

plants,  reproductions  of  S.,  IX,  39,  but  the  name  ^ does  not 
appear.  None  of  the  figures  give  an  idea  of  P.  cuspidatum,  which 
is  also  without  prickles. 

20. — ^ Menij  ; Lang  irei  (wolfs  tail ). 

Kuo  P‘0  : — It  resembles  the  ^ inao  (a  gniss,  Iinjarata. 
r.  infra,  459).  The  people  use  it  for  thatching  roofs. 

Comp,  infra,  482,  Ggin/iothrix. 

E , 106,  family  f£.  [v.  infra,  189]. 

The  character  ^ is  taken  from  the  dictionaty  Yii  p'ien.  Most 
Kh }a  editions  have  jfc,  but  preferable,  as  in  E.  P.,  23, 

M-  /?.,  1 ^ Scirpus  c\perinus,  Kth.  The  figure  in  E.  is  of  a 

graminea. 

The  figure  in  Kh  ya  has  the  character  {ft  for 
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21. — IS  Hu  >l ; ^ Pa,,. 

Kuo  P‘o  ex|jliiins,  which  Leguk  [S/i/  kinp'\ 

transhites  “ the  section  of  a melon,”  hut  it  seems  rather  to 
mean  the  |>ulp  of  a calabash,  or  melon.  The  character  pan 
is  thus  ilefineJ  in  the  Shun  tmi. 

Hinq  Ping  quotes  the  Shi  kimj.  [(•■  infra,  3iS4.] 

The  corres])omlino  drawing  in  the  Ph  i/a  represents  a 
calalxtsh. 

E.,  47,  family  |B' 

Kor  ^ the  SA;  iinj;  has  Not  the  pulp  is  meant  but  the 

kernels,  "Teeth  like  melon  kernels."  Calabash  is  more  correct 
than  melon,  according  to  the  figure  in  E.  [c.  infra,  384]. 

22.  — ^ jjK  ./«  la  ; ^ ^ Mao  thou. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Now  it  i.s  called  t»'ien  and  used  for  dyeing 
a dark  red  ($$)  colour. 

UiNG  Ping  quotes  the  Shi  kimj.  [r.  infra,  3t)3.] 

The  plant  ^ than,  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  kimj,  is, 
according  to  Kuo  P‘o’k  exphination,  the  .«amc  ils  mao  shon. 

According  to  Ll  St’N,  tjuote.l  hy  K‘UNG  YiNO-TA,  mao  shou 
is  the  same  as  Is'ien,  Unhia  rorilifolia,  L.  The  S/ino  ice/i 
.siiys  that  this  phint  grows  from  human  blood. 

E.,  104,  family 

The  figure  is  the  same  as  in  S.,  II,  4,  and  bad. 

P.,  18  i,  19. 

The  name  j'u  hi  is  from  the  Shi  king. 

One  .synonym,  mentioned  in  E.,  is  jSl  Earth  blooil. 

23. — ^ ^ S-  Irbit  of  the  kno  lo  is  called 

A'l/a  ton.  Figured  a cucurhitaceous  jdant  with  a globular 
fruit. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Nowadays  the  people  in  ^ Ts‘i  (Northern 
Shan  tung)  call  it  ^ JH  then  kna  (heavenly  gourd). 

Ring  Ping  observes  that  according  to  Li  SCn’s  expl.anation 
kiio  lo  means  properly  not  the  whole  fruit,  hut  the  seed 
only.  The  Pen  It'ao  king  states  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
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resemble  those  of  the  kua  (gourd  or  melon)  ; they  are  of  a 
dark  green  colour.  It  is  a trailing  plant,  and  flowers  in  the 
6th  month  ; in  the  7th  month  it  produces  a gourd-like  fruit. 

This  is  a Triehosanthes.  [».  infra,  385.] 

E.  151,  family  (ste  310,  family  Sm.  43,  221, 

Bryony,  Trichosanthes). 

Kuo  h is  from  the  Shi  king. 

Among  the  synonyms  is  jK,  but  the  figure  is  of  a gourd, 
not  of  Cucumis  sativus,  L. 

£.,  170,  family  & A.,  XV.,  153,  Trichosanthts palmala, 

Roxb.,  also  called  Comp.  Sm.,  222. 

^ •'  ® 3E  -A*"  (bitter  vegetable). 

Koo  P‘o  quotes  the  Shi  king  [e.  infra,  36.5]  and  says  that 
the  i‘i4  t$'ai  is  used  for  food. 

Hino  Ping  : — In  the  Pen  fs‘ao  it  is  also  called  sSan  and 
ms-  yu  It.s  leaves  resemble  tliose  of  the 

Pv.  ku  (^Lactuca)  but  are  smaller  ; if  broken  they  exude  a 
milky  juice.  Yellow  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  ki 
or  Alter.  Tlie  j)lant  is  edible,  but  it  has  a bitter  fciste. 

This  is  a Sonckus  or  a Lactuca  [e.  infra,  365],  which 
accords  with  the  drawing  given  in  the  7?/i  ya. 

E.,  59,  family  the  figure=5.,  X,  ii,  Lactuca  dentUulata,'^3.x. 
.and  occur  in  the  Shi  king  and  are  synonyms ; Vu  tdai 
V,  Li  ki,  K'u  kii  is  also  a synonym  of  later  date. 

Another  synonym  is  ^ ^ v.  S.,  X,  38.  Sm.  62.  Cichorium.  • 

A.,  XV,  160,  Cichorium  Endiiia,  L. 

H.,  189,  Lactuca  squarrosa,  Miq. 

Lactuca  amurensis,  Reg.,  and  sometimes  at  Ichang 
Taraxacum  officinale,  \Vg. 

P.,  XXVIl,  14. 

In  Japan  k'u  tdai  is  determined  as  Sonchus  oleraceus,  L. 

as  Lactuca  Raddeana^  Max. 

KB  as  Lactuca  sativa,  L. 
lUKB  as  Lactuca  squarrosa,  Miq, 
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K'u  tsfai  is  given  as  a synonym  in  E.,  129,  family  R # 
[p.  in/ra,  75]  also  E.,  ibt,  family  [p.  iii/r<i,  144]  and 

E.,  164,  family  ^ [p.  iii/ni,  79,  182]. 

T‘u  is  quoted  from  the  S/ii  tin'  as  a synonym  in  E.,  103,  family 
^ infra,  48,  188  and  supra,  20],  and  E.,  104,  family 
from  the  C/iou  li  [r'.  supra,  19,  infra,  150,  209]. 

25. — iff  Kia  (perhaps  c/t'ui)  ; Ld  (l‘ui  or  chui,  W.D. 

926). 

Kuo  P‘o : — This  plant  is  now  called  58  ^ ch^unp  wei. 
Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  ^ jen  (Perilla).  Square 
stem.  White  flowers  arranged  on  the  joints  (in  whorls). 
Another  name  is  i mu,  according  to  the  Kuang  ya. 

King  Ping  : — Li  Sun  calls  this  jdant  ^ ^ ch‘ou  wei 
ts‘ao  (stinking  weed).  Mentioned  in  the  Shi  king.  [r. 
in/ra,  444.] 

The  plant  in  question  is  Leonunis  sihiricus,  L.,  which,  how- 
ever, has  red,  not  white  flowers  as  Kuo  P‘o  suggests.  The 
drawing  in  the  Rh  ya  agrees. 

E.,  129,  family  the  figure  is  not  of  Leonurus  sihiricus, 

but  may  be  of  L.  macranikus.  Max.,  which  has  the  same  Chinese 
name  in  Manchuria. 

/t,  15.  24.  Sm.,  lit.  C.,  550.  /V.,  231.  Kia,  V.  Shi  king. 

Lycopus  lucidus,  Turez,  is  also  called  / mu  in  Manchuria,  this 
has  white  flowers,  and  occurs  also  in  the  Central  and  Northern 
Provinces  of  China. 

26.  — ^ Si  (read  also  2)  ; Shou. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — A small  herb,  variegattid  like  a ribbon  (3^). 

Hino  Ping  quotes  the  Shi  king.  [p.  infra,  454,  Uilibon 
grass,  Pluilaris  ?.]  The  figure  in  the  Rh  ya  does  not  agree. 

W.D.,  1098.  E.  not  found. 

27. -^  ^ Tsi. 

Kuo  P‘0 : — The  people  in  Kiang  tung  now  apply  the  term 
to  the  su.  {S11,  it  seems,  is  here  to  be  understood  as 
a general  name  fur  com,  v.  infra,  343,  347). 
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King  Pino  quotes  the  Tto  ehuan  and  the  Li  ki.  [r.  i»/ra, 
343,  I\inicnm  miliaceum,  L.] 

The  corrp>])Oiuling  figure  in  the  Rh  ya  seems  to  represent 
Setaria. 

E.,  29.  ramily  the  figure  represents  a Panicum  ; ^ ^ 
is  its  popular  name. 

28. — CUm ; $H; 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  as  the  ^ (glutinous  m or  Setaria 
ilaliea). 

Hino  Pi.nq  (juotes  the  Sfiuo  teen,  where  it  is  stated  tliat 
the  sfiH  is  a glutinous  form  of  the  /.«  {Paiiiritm  iniliacenm). 
The  jH'oplo  in  Northern  China  use  it  to  ferment  liquors  The 
figure  in  the  lih  ya  seems  to  refer  to  Setaria.  [e.  infra,  348.] 

E.,  25,  family  fQ,  the  figure,  if  intended  for  rice,  is  bad. 

Siu  is  mentioned  as  a synonym. 

E.,  31,  family  n-  figure  a Panicum,  possibly  P.  Uaticum. 

Chung  is  placed  below  jAk. 

In  Japan  si.\  Panica  bear  Chinese  names:  P. frumenlaceum,  Roxb. 

; P.  italicum,  L.  P.  Gfrmanicum^  Trin.  JU  ; P.  mUia- 

Cfum,  I..  ^ ; P,  sart^uinn/t,  I>.  ^ ; P.  r7>/V/<*,  L.  !f.J  ^ M- 

29.  — ^ Juny  shu  is  the  s;ime  as  ^ Jen  shu. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  the  plant  called  S IIu  tou  (foreign 
Itean). 

King  Ping  : — Fa.v  Kuano  as  well  as  She  jkn  and  Li  Sun 
all  explain  the  al)ove  tiames  of  the  Rh  yd  hy  hu  tou.  But 
they  were  niist;iken.  r\s  Jnny  is  likewise  a term  for  foreigners 
[western  Karharians]  they  concluded  that  Juny  fhu  and  hu  tou 
are  the  same.  Chkno  Huan  .and  Sun  Yf.n  itlentified  the 
Jung  shu  correctly  with  the  B ta  tou  or  great  bean. 
[Comp,  infra,  35'),  Shi  kiny.^ 

Tho  ta  ton  is  the  Soja  hisyida,  5Ia?nch,  or  soy  bean.  The 
hu  tou,  or  foreign  bean,  is  the  Fal>a  saliva,  or  common  bean, 
one  of  the  cultivated  plants  introduced  from  Western  Asia 
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into  China,  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  by  the  famous  general 
Chakg  K‘iek. 

Figure  of  the^'i/ny  thu  in  the  Rh  ya  a leguminous  plant. 

E.,  36,  12,  family 

Both  Jwig  shu  and  Hu  lou  are  given  as  synonyms  of  ifi  ®. 
U'/?.,  1038,  saj's,  "probably  the  laHubf  The  figure  points  to  a 
Vicia.  Sm,,  172,  Pisum  an’ense. 

35i  12.  family  Sj  speaks  of  S,  the  figure  if  meant 
for  Siya  hispiila,  Moench,  [now  Gh'cine  hispida.  Max.]  is  disfigured. 

of  Parker,  46,  is  distinguished  in  E.,  36,  :i,  as  a synonym 
of  Is  B>  comp.  P.,  24,  I,  and  24.  17.  Sm.,  88. 

In  Japan  Hu  lou  is  Indigofera  decora,  Ldl.  ; Wan  ton,  Pisum 
sativum,  L. ; Ta  lou.  Glycine  hispida.  Max. 

30. — Ihd  ; :ig  r>'ao. 

Kdo  P‘0  .says  it  is  a general  name  for  herbaceous  plants. 

Hinq  Ping  : — The  term  53^  po  hui  occurs  in  the  Shi  king. 
[»j.  infra,  402.] 

31.  — ^ ft-.  Unknown  to  the  Chinese  commentators. 

82.-^  Yo  % I?  Tsio  mai  (bird  wheat). 

Kco  P‘0  : — Same  as  ^ ^ Yen  mai  (swallow  wheat). 

Hino  Ping  : — According  to  the  Pen  ts‘ao  it  grows  in  waste 
places  and  forests.  The  ]>lant  resembles  wheat  but  is  more 
slender.  The  grain  resembles  the  kung  mai  (naked 

barley)  but  is  smaller. 

P.,  XXII,  26.  Figured  Ch.,  I,  31.  Kin  huang,  LII,  L 
Phon  zo,  XL,  10,  11  sub.  ^ ^ represents  various  gramineous 
plants. 

E.,  32,  20,  21,  family 

The  figures  given  of  Tsio  iiuii  and  of  Ven  mai  are  distinct  species. 

Jap.,  380,  determines  the  first  as  Eromus  japonicus,  Thbg.,  and 
the  other,  371,  as  Brachypodium  sylvaticum,  Roem.  & Schult. 

Sm.,  157,  Oat. ; differs  from  the  figures,  but  I received  this  name 
for  Avena falua,  L.,  from  Ningpo. 
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33.-«  !^^m>  nmm-.  mm  ah  unknown  to 
the  Chinese  commentators. 

31.-H  Vev  ^ T‘u  kua. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  resembles  tlie  ± JR  t‘u  hia  (earth  gourd). 

Ring  Ping  : — The  leaves  and  the  fruit  resemble  those  of 
the  t‘u  kua,  which  is  the  same  as  the  I R wanff  kua 
(royal  gourtl)  mentioucd  in  the  Yue  Ihuj.  [e.  infra,  386, 
Thhulianlha  duhia, 

Some  of  the  ancient  authors  quoted  identify  the  yen  with 
the  plant  mentioned  Rh  ya,  152,  q.v. 

35. — iU  Lie  ehen  ; '8’  fpjg’s  head). 

Kuo  P‘o  ; — In  the  Pen  ts'aa  this  jdant  is  also  called  ^ 
chi  In  (pig’s  head)  and  ^ ^ ^ shan  ehu  Ian,  In  Kiang 
tung  it  is  now  commonly  called  shi  slum  and  employed  in 
boiling  the  pupa  of  the  silkworm  [to  kill  it]. 

Ring  Ping  : — A medicinal  plant.  In  the  Pen  ts'ao  it  ha.<, 
l)e>ides  the  names  already  mentioned,  the  following  names  : 
55^  fif  <‘/en  miny  Istny,  mai  kil  kiang,  jg  Jg 

hia  ma  Ian,  icang  men  tsing.  According  to  the 

Pie  III,  it  is  fragrant  and  known  also  under  the  name  of  ^ 
t^ien  man  tsing.  The  southern  jicople  call  it  j|8  ti  sung 
(earth  cabbage).  Its  taste  is  sweet  and  bitter.  It  resembles 
the  Ian  (indigo  jilant). 

In  the  P.,  XV,  68,  this  plant  is  noticed  under  the  name 
of  5^  ming  tsing  with  the  above  synonyms.  It 

is  said  to  have  small,  fragrant,  yellow  flowers  resembling  the 
kii  flowers  (/Is/cr,  Chrysanthemuni). 

In  the  So  moku.  XV,  62,  under  the  name  of 
is  a drawing  of  Carpesium  ahrotanoides,  L.,  (Composita:), 
which  agrees  well  with  the  figure  given  under  the  same 
Chinese  name  in  the  Ch.,  XI,  16. 
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E.,  174,  family  The  figure  apparently  from  S.,  II,  2, 

not  good.  Sm.,  12,  Amaran/us  /rislis  is  doubtful.  Carpesium 
ttbrohinoides,  L.,  can  also  not  be  accepted  e.'tclusively,  for  among 
the  23  synonyms  we  find  ^ S.,  IV,  34,  P.,  XV,  72,  which 

is  Siegesheckia  orientalis,  L.  according  to  B„  C.  395,  A.,  XV,  70 
and  jfnp.,  2078.  [Comp.  E.,  167.] 

36.  — 1$  P‘tn<7 ; ^[a  chon  (liorse’s  besom). 

Kuo  P‘o : — It  resembles  the  ^ shi.  ( Ptarmica  sihiriea), 
anil  is  fit  for  be.soms. 

Hino  Pino  says  that  the  plant  is  commonly  called  ^ ^ 
shi  p'lnr/.  The  P.,  XV,  57,  refers  the  above  names  to  an 
Iris.  [r.  infra,  467.] 

E.,  138,  family 

This  is  a synonym  of  ^ [supra,  9]. 

37.  -5|i ; IS  Unknown  to  the  Chinese  commentators. 

38.  — ^ Kiao  ^ ^ niti  Pin  {Pi). 

Koo  P‘o : — It  is  now  called  ^ ma  Pin.  It  has  small 
pointed  leaves  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  ^ Pin  (Celery, 
also  (Enantlir  stolonifera).  It  can  be  eaten. 

Hing  Ping  : — A vegetable.  Seeds  nsed  in  medicine.  The 
Pen  ts‘ao  says  that  this  plant  grows  in  marshes.  It  resembles 
the  kui  chm  (“  devil’s  needle,”  Bidess)  and  also  the 

Pieii  ts'ai  {Ueta).  Flow'ers  of  a light  green  colour, 
seeds  dark  yellow,  resembling  those  of  the  [iJif  8,  ^ faiiff 
fenrf  tsz  {Stenoc(cUuin,  Vmhdlifera). 

P.,  XXVI,  61,  ma  Pin.  Figure  in  the  CL,  III,  44,  an 
umbelliferous  plant. 

E.,  65,  family  [r'.  iii/ra,  116]. 

The  synonyms  given  to  38  and  n6  are  all  united,  E.,  65. 

SUnocalium  is  SUer  <Hvaricatum,  l!th.  [i>.  Index  FI.  5.  p.  332.] 

39. — in  a /'B  io  {ln)fei  (j>ei). 

Kuo  P‘o  The  character  slimds  for  fu.  The  lo  fei 
or  lo  fu  is  akin  to  the  ^ ijf  »«2  tsing  (Rape),  but  has  violet 
flowers  and  a great  (long)  root.  Its  common  name  is  ^ ^ 
po  t‘u. 
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Hinq  Pino  Sun  Yen  cjills  it  ^ Is:'  hua  »ung 
(cal)l).n;;<>  with  violet  flowers).  Another  name  is  a IS  wen 
sung.  I..;iree  root.  Now  its  eoininon  name  is  ^ lo  p‘o. 

In  the  Fitiig  got  the  same  plant  is  compared  to  the  ^ kiai 
(mustard  plant)  from  which  it  is  distinguished  hy  its  violet 
flowers.  lu  Eastern  ^ Lu  (Shan  tune)  it  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  la  t^a.  The  commentary  adds  that  its 

seeds  arc  as  large  as  small  lieans. 

The  ]dant  here  spoken  of  is  the  Ifadish,  Raphanus  sadvus,  L. 
It  has  violet  flowers  and  large  seeds  ; its  common  name 
is  nowadays  lo  p\i,  which  a[)pi'.irs  first  in  Chinese 

hooks  in  the  9th  century.  In  the  KfAXO  VUN  Dictionary, 
which  was  compiled  in  tluit  jteriod,  it  is  stated  that  this 
name  was  in  use  in  the  State  of  ^ IVm  (Shell  si,  Eastern 
Kan  su).  In  the  T^ang  Ren  ts\io,  published  two  centuries 
earlier,  we  first  meet  with  another  name  for  the  radi.sh,  ^ jjg 
liii  fu.  Under  this  name  it  is  descriU'd  by  Ll  Sni-cilEN 
in  the  R.,  XXVI,  41,  and  figured  C/i.,  IV,  15. 

In  K.empff.r’s  Ainwn.  ewn(.,  82.3,  Jajuinese  plants,  we  read 
^ ilK  Rai  fukii,  villgo  “ Daikon,'^  Raphanus  major  orbicularis 
rel  rutlice  imrmagna  ohlonga.  With  the  same  Chinese  name 
the  radish  is  figured  in  the  So  moku,  XII,  27,  28. 

As  the  radish  is  mentioned  in  the  Rh  ga  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  has  been  cultivated  in  China  from  remote  antitjuity. 
From  China  its  cultivation  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  the  people  generally  adopted  also  the 
Chinese  name  of  the  plant.  The  Anainese  aiul  Malay  call  it 
lobac.  (See  Lourkiro’s  Flora  cochin.,  481  ; IV.atson’s  A'atire 
and  Scient.  F'aines  of  F.astern  Asiat.  Plants.)  In  Tibetan 
it  is  la  phug  (JacsCHKE,  Til>et.  1 tictionarg)  ; in  Mongol  and 
Kalmuck  lao  pang,  lo  bin,  but  also  turma.  The  latter  name 
is,  it  seems,  derived  from  the  Persian  appellation  turup,  used 
to  designate  the  radish. 
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E.,  70,  family  four  (iiflercnt  plants  are  figured,  among 

them  Raphitnus  sativus,  a Cruciferii  ami  Daucus  carolii,  an  Umhelli- 
fera.  The  third  plate  is  doubtful.  II.,  251,  says  that  Shan  lo po  is 
a common  name  for  Phytolacca  acinoaa,  Rox.  The  figure,  showing 
a turnip-like  root  and  large  digitate  leaves,  must  be  intended  for 
something  else.  There  are  20  synonyms  enumerated. 

Pr.,  88.  C.,  688  and  751. 

A.,  XV,  137,  S/».,  223. 

40.  — j'lf  unknown  to  the  Chinose  commentators. 

41. —®  Sm  ; 2 

Koo  P‘o  : — The  M flowers  three  times  in  one  year.  It  is 
a felicitous  plant. 

Hing  Ping  : — The  Lvn  heng  [first  century]  says  that  the 
chi  grows  in  the  ground  and  absorbs  the  vapours  of  the  earth. 
It  is  therefore  con.sidered  a felicitous  plant.  The  Li 
says,  “ when  the  ruler  is  charitable,  then  the  cld  grows.” 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  Hino  Ping’s  quotation  in  the 
Li  classics,  but  a .similar  sentence  is  found  in  the  Shui  ying 
<‘u  ki  [0th  century]  quoted  in  the  K.D.  The  Shuo  wen  defines 
^ “ divine  herb.”  Willluis,  in  his  Dictionary, 

811,  makes  siu  chi  to  be  one  name,  designating  a gynandrous 
plant.  The  text  of  the  Rh  ya,  however,  gives  tin  as  a 
synonym  of  chi,  regarding  which  Williams,  .53,  correctly 
states  that  it  is  a F ungus.  The  corresponding  figure  in  the 
Rh  ya  seems  to  represent  a branching  Fungus,  the  ft  ^ 
ling  chi,  or  felicitous  chi,  which  is  sold  in  the  Peking  apo- 
thecary shops.  It  is  orange  coloured,  of  a ligneous  structure 
and  branched.  The  ling  chi  has  been  figured  and  described 
by  Father  Cibot  under  the  name  of  Agaric  ramify,  in  the 
iUmoires  cone,  les  Chinois,  IV,  p.  500.  [<Sce  aho  Grosier, 
la  Chine,  III,  256.] 

The  F.,  XXVIII,  35,  identifies  the  ling  chi  with  the  iQ  5 
ihi  rh  (stone  mushroom)  but  gives  no  details  about  it. 
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Aman.  exot.,  832,  ^ naha,  i,e.,  Ftingut  eampestrU  es- 
culenius.  Thunbero,  Flora  japon.,  347,  identifies  this  with 
Aparieut  campe$lrit. 

In  the  Li  ki  the  chi  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  food, 
[r.  infra,  380.] 

E , 48,  family  One  figure  of  a Dotelm  and  65  names. 

5.,  VII,  6.  28,  21.  175.  l\>lyporui  igniariui.  \i'.  infra, 

161.] 

42.  — Son  ; t}  Chti  meng  (bamboo-sprouts).  Drawing 
in  the  Rh  ya,  bamboo  sjirouts. 

Kito  P‘o  e\plain.s  : — The  bamboo  just  sprouting  forth. 

HiNO  Ping: — Sun  Yen  says,  bamboo-sprouts  are  called 
t&n,  and  used  as  a vegetable.  Shi  king  quoted.  [».  infra, 
273.] 

43.  — ^ Fang ; fj  Chu  (bamboo). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — T'ang  is  another  name  for  the  r/iu  or  bamboo. 

Hiso  Pl.NO  : — Ll  Sun  says,  the  Vang  is  a bamboo  whose 
joints  are  one  chang  (10  feet)  apart.  Sun  Yen  says  nearl)' 
the  same.  K‘uno  An  kuo,  in  commenting  upon  the  Shu  king, 
defines  Vang  by  “large  bamboo.”  [e.  infra,  5(14.]  Drawing, 
Rh  ya,  bamboo.  For  other  bamboos,  tee  lCO-174. 

E.,  186-196,  family  fj. 

There  are  six  different  names  from  the  Eh  ya,  four  from  the 
Shu  and  two  others.  The  simple  character  fj"  is  tpioted  from 
the  / iing. 

44. -|g  6;  M 1^0. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  jieople  now  call  it’  ^ <3  hao,  also  jJH 

lin  hao. 

Hinq  Pino  quotes  the  Sid  king,  [e.  infra,  434,  ArUmUia  ?.] 

E.,  62,  family  j^’,  sub-family  //»  hao  [».  supra,  13,  infra,  196]. 

The  term  6,  v.  Shi  iing ; lo,  v.  Rh  ya. 

45. -B^Vi;  Tini. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Same  as  H tii  td. 
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King  Pino  : — T‘ao  Hong-kino  says,  the  root  and  the  stem 
both  resemble  those  of  the  jeu  shen  (ginseng),  Imt  the  leaves 
are  smaller.  Tlie  root  has  a sweet  taste. 

P.,  XII,  a 25,  Ui  ni,  synonym  hiny  ye  tha  shen. 

{Adenophom  with  ai>rieot  leaves).  The  figure  of  the  tsi  ni 
in  the  Ch.  VIII,  23,  which  is  taken  from  the  Kin  hiiany, 
LI II,  C,  represents  an  Adennphora  or  Campanulu.  So  nioku, 
III,  10,  )£  Adenophnra  remotijiora,  Miq.  and  0 ^ IS 

.1.  latifoUa,  Fish.  The  latter  is  common  in  the  Peking 
mountains. 

E.,  143,  family  m-m.  two  distinct  plants  are  figured  which 
have  no  resemblance  with  Adenophnra, 

E.,  151,  family  with  a figure  probably  of  Platycodon, 

the  name  tsi  ni  occuring  as  a synonym.  ' 

E.,  140,  family  1^  ^ contains  a good  figure  ai  .idenophora. 
a-  Unknown  to  the  Chinese  commenfiitors. 

47.  — ^ Jliny ; Tsie  yil.  ^ Its  leaves  are 

called  /u. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  a water-jdant.  Many  plants  crowded 
together.  The  leaf  is  round.  Tlie  jdant  is  long  or  short 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  In  Kiang  tung  it  is 
eaten,  and  called  there  hiny, 

Hino  Ping  : — It  is  called  hiny  ts\ii  {hiny  vegetable)  and 
the  same  as  the  ^ in  the  Shi  Iciny.  [e.  infixi,  399,  Limnan- 
themum  nymphoides.  Link.] 

E.,  66,  family  with  a good  figure  of  L.  nymphoides. 

P.,  19,  21. 

48.  — ^ ^ Pai  htia*  (white  flower)  ; ^ ^ Ve  kien  (wild 

kien ). 

Koo  P‘o  : — The  kien  is  a sort  of  ^ mao  (Imperata).  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Shi  kiny,  [r.  in/ra,  460.] 

E.,  103,  family  The  three  figures  are  bad,  certainly  not 

Imperata  but  Cyperideae.  28  names  are  given. 

* The  character  ^ ia  the  ancient  form  for  Aim  (flower).  The  latter 
wai  not  introduced  till  the  5th  or  6th  ceoturj. 
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49.  — Pi  (po) ; ^ ^ Pai  k‘in  (k'i),  white  k‘in. 

Kuo  P‘o  refers  the  reuder  to  5,  q.v. 

50. -1^  Fei;  ^ Hu. 

Kuo  Po  : — Suine  as  ± m kua  (earth  melon  or  earth 
i;ourd). 

lIiNO  Ping  : — Sun  Yen  says  it  is  a kind  of  ^ /u  [see  the 
next].  Mentioned  in  the  S/n  kinij,  [r.  infra,  363.]  In 
another  jdace  the  Rh  i/a  states  [p.  106]  that  fri  is  the  same 

-d.  m,  liiit  tliat  is  a different  plant. 

104,  faniily  3|i,  without  figure. 

/•>/  is  found  in  the  S/ii  ting  and  1('«  in  tlie  Rh ya. 

Si  ts'iti  and  /*«  ilia  are  mentioned  as  synonyms. 

The  name /ei  also  occurs,  R.,  64,  as  a synonym  of  [infra,  440.] 
Fu  ; ^ Fu. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  h:is  large  leaves,  white  flowers.  The  edible 
root  is  like  a finger,  white.  The  figure  given  in  the  Rh  ya 
resembles  a ra|>e. 

Hing  Pinq  quotes  the  Shi  king.  [p.  infra,  442,  Calyttegia  ?.] 
Compare  also  7 2,  where  fu  denotes  another  plant. 

E.,  Ill,  family  with  a good  {\g\arc  o{  Calystegia  heleracca , 
Wall. 

Li  nan,  huo  to,  tung  to  mu,  tiing  /s'ao  and  14  other  names  are 
mentioned  as  synonyms,  which  somewhat  modifies  infra,  8j. 

52. — §1  Vnng  ; ^ Hei  wei. 

Kuo  P'o  : — A medicinal  phint.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  bamboo  ; they  are  as  long  as  an  arrow  shaft,  and  narrow. 
The  .stem  has  joints.  The  outer  skin  is  white,  the  inner  green. 
Large  root  resembling  a finger,  3 feet  long,  eilible. 

Hing  Ping:  — Other  names  of  this  plant,  given  in  the 
Pen  ts‘ao,  are  ^ nil  icei,  ^ ^ wei  jui, 

P.,  XI I a,  3.0,  sub.  nVi  jui.  The  figure  of  this  plant, 
Ch.,  VII,  14,  borrowed  from  the  Kiu  hiiaiig,  LI,  3,  represents 
a Polygonaluin,  which  .seems  also  to  be  intended  in  the  drawing 
of  the  Rh  ya. 
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So  moht,  VI,  3 31  1^,  Polygotutlum  vnlgare.  All. 

V?.,  130,  family  ^ 3^,  the  figure  seems  to  indicate  a climber, 
with  two  steins  from  a rhizome,  alternate,  penni  nerved,  entire, 
acuminate,  almost  sessile  leaves.  Flowers  in  a simple  spike  from 
the  axil  of  an  upper  leaf. 

and  Met  are  both  quoted  from  the  Rh  ya. 

E , 141,  family  3v  IS-  ths  figure  is  a Polygonatum,  if  not 
Disporum  pitUum,  Salisb. 

'I'lie  same  passages  are  quoted  from  the  Rh yn  as  in  130.  There 
are  18  n.nmcs  enumerated,  one  is  ^ 

S.,  I.  12.  has  two  figures  of  different  plants,  one  is  a PolygotiiUnin . 
Jop.p  1685.  1‘.  vulgare,  Desf. 

E.,  152,  f.imily  figures  11  different  plants,  among  which 

are  P’lygouitliim,  Disporum,  and  perhaps  Galium.  Wei  jui  is  one 
of  the  21  names.  P.,  12,  32. 

Determinations  are; — C.,  514,  Polygonatum  canaliculalum,  Pursch. 
[>/.,  1682]. 

A;  XV,  156,  Galium  tuierosum,  Lour., cult. 

„ Polygonatum  sihiricum,  Ked, 
[in  Peking]. 

B„  Vite.r  cannabi folia,  S.  & Z. 

Sm.,  51,  Caragana  Jlava. 

I have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  last  two  identifications. 

53. ^ Unknown  to  thn  Cliinese  commentators. 

IX  ^ Ch‘u. 

Kuo  P'O  : — It  resembles  a small  li  ( CJu’Hopotlium)  ; 

red  stem  and  joints  ; abundant  by  waysides,  edible,  kills 
in.sects. 

Himq  Pino  : — T‘ao  Hunq-king,  in  explaining  the  Pen  ts'ao, 
calls  this  plant  pien  chu.  He  says  it  is  found  every- 

where, coverinpr  the  ground.  Small  green  flowers. 

P,,  XVI,  35,  sub.  Pien  chu.  Figured  C/i.,  XI,  73,  and 
Kin  huamj,  P.  XLVI,  6,  rough  drawings.  Polygonum  f Tata- 
rinov,  Cat.  med.  tin.,  9,  refers  the  above  name  to  Polygonum 

i Jap.  s=  J.  HATSUMtrBA,  Utmentlature  of  Japantte  PUuU$, 
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hydropijwr,  L.  P.  Smith,  Chin.  Materia  Medico,  etc.,  175, 
tliinks  that  it  is  r.ither  Polyi/onum  aviculare,  L.  which 
liOURKiuo,  297,  calls  rien  sac. 

The  plant  figured  in  the  Pknn  zo,  XX,  14c.  sub. 
has  not  been  determined. 

The  correspondinjj  drawing  in  the  Rh  ya  represents 
[erroneously]  a pink. 

E..  M4,  family  ]@ 

The  heading  from  the  Rh ya  should  be  ; JSS 

The  figure  seems  to  indicate  a Poly}(onnm,  may  be  P.  ctx>icuUrr,  L. 
\Jtip  , l686].  The  figure  in  5.,  IV,  32,  is  almost  the  same. 

A.f  XV,  170,  gives  P.  iwiculare  P.  pUbeJitiHf  Hr.  AH  these 
and  similar  species  are  probably  meant- 

[E.,  l6a.  liimily  ^ 

The  .synonym  (without  "j^)  occurs;  this  is  Er/emaiinht 

chitunsis,  Lam.,  H.  370,  C.,  1030,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
classics] 

55. — Chen;  ^ llan  Isiaiiy  (cooling  juice). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  jilant  is  now  called  suati  tsiany 

ts'ao  (acid  juice).  In  Kiang  tung  they  call  it  ^ iJJ 
k‘u  chen  (bitter  chen). 

Ilixo  ITno  : — The  Pen  ts‘oo  terni.s  it  85  *5  laiany 
(vinegar  juice)  T‘ao  HuNa-KiNO  sttites  that  it  is  a coininon 
jtlant  near  dwelling-places.  The  leave.s  arc  eaten.  The  fruit 
is  a capsule  (bladder)  within  which  is  a berry  of  a yellowish 
red  colour,  resembling  a plum. 

P.,  XVI,  3.S,  sub.  Boon  lautiKf.  Li  Shi-CHF.n  states  that  the 
red  fruit  is  enclosed  within  a five-angled  blailder  resembling  a 
lantern.  This  tigrees  well  with  the  fruit  of  the  winter  clutfry, 
Physalis  Alkekenyi,  L,  a common  [)lant  in  Northern  ( 'hitia, 
called  also  teny  luny  tsao  (lantern  plant)  ;ind  huny  ku  niany 
(red  girl).  This  plant  is  well  figured  under  the  above 
Chine.se  name  suan  ttiany  in  the  Ch.,  XI,  48,  and  in  the 
$0  moku,  111,  43, 
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E.,  i6o,  family  t- 

The  figure  is  a gooJ  drawing  of  Physalis  AHeiengi,  L. 

5.,  II,  40.  A , XV',  164. 

56.  -iiB  Kie  kou  (Jmu).  ^ kuang. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  the  ^ g|J  Kite  ming.  Leaves  pointed, 
yellow  ; red  flowers.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  ill  i&J 
Shan  rhit  gil  (^Coriing).  It  is  also  called  ^ Ling.  In 
Knan  si  (present  >Shen  si)  it  has  the  above  name  Kie  kon. 

Hino  Ping  : — T‘ao  Hu.vo-king,  in  expluinine  the  Pen  ts‘an, 
states  that  the  plant  in  (juestion  has  leaves  resemhlinjr  those 
of  the  as  Kiang  ton  (Cassia  ?).  The  seeds  resemble  a 
horse’s  hoof,  whence  the  name  ,§|  ^ 5f|  d/a  ti  kUe  ming. 

The  Shuo  tren  calls  it  ^ Ling,  the  Kuang  i/a  ^ j|S!  ^ 
Vang  chi  chit.  In  ^ (.'h‘u  (Hu  kuailfi)  they  call  it  ^ K‘i, 
in  ^ Ts'in  it  is  called  Kie  kon. 

P.,  XVI,  41,  A'jJe  ming.  Li  Sui-chkn  states  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Kile  ming,  one  of  them  is  called  ^fu  ti 
kite  mtng  (horse’s  hoof  Kue  ming).  Its  stem  is  3 or  4 feet 
hieh,  the  leaves  (leaflets)  are  larger  than  those  of  the  mu  sv 
(Afedicago  satira)  ; they  are  narrow  at  the  base  and  enlarge 
towards  the  summit.  In  daytime  they  are  ojien,  at  night 
they  all  fold  together,  two  and  two.  In  autumn  the  flowers, 
with  five  petals  of  a pale  yellow,  appear.  They  are  followed 
by  long  pods  resembling  those  of  the  Si  Jj.  Kiang  ton 
(l)ollrhos  sinensis).  They  contain  many  dark  green  seeds 
resembling  a horse’s  hoof.  The  other  kind  is  called 

^ Kiang  mang  kite  ming.  It  resemhles  the  former,  but 
the  leaves  are  pointed,  resemble  those  of  Sojthora  japonica 
and  do  not  fold  together  at  night.  Dark  yellow  flowers, 
small  pods  like  a little  finger,  small  seeds  resembling  those 
of  Hihiscus  ahelmosrhns. 

The  name  of  the  last-deserilied  is  more  commonlv  written 

V 

S 2X  ^ Hang  kiang  nan.  Kin  hnang,  LIII,  22,  and 
Ch.,  XI,  30.  The  plant  figured  there  is  4 Cassia,  At 
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Peking  Wang  kiang  nan  is  the  Cassia  Sophera,  L.  The 
])lants  ileseriheJ  by  Li  Sui-chen  uiuler  the  above  names 
are  without  doubt  two  species  of  Cassia,  but  what  Kuo  P‘o 
states  regarding  the  Kile  ming  does  not  agree. 

In  the  So  moku,  Ylll,  2,  ^ |||j  is  Cassia  Tom,  L.,  and  3, 
Mac  i#  Cassia  ocridenUdis,  Ij. 

E.,  13 1,  family  Jfc  IVl- 

Two  difTerem  figures,  which  are  taken  from  5.,  II,  3,  where 
three  can  be  seen,  one  of  them  may  t)e  Cassia  Tara,  L.,  Sm.,  54 ; 
C.,  269  = 1341,  Cassia  Sophera,  also  A , XV,  148. 

The  other  figure  cannot  be  meant  for  a leguminosa. 

E„  179,  family  QQ  cannot  be  the  .same,  its  synonym  is 

determined  as  Datura  alba,  N.  4 E.,  b)'  Pr. ; C.,  S94, 
(302)  ; as  Datura  Metel,  L.,  by  A.,  XV,  164  ; as  Hyoseyamus  niger, 
by  Sm.,  29,  115,  (also  Andromeda,  84).  The  figure  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  nor  can  it  mean  a leguminom.  As 
yellow  Azalea  is  among  the  .sj-nonyms,  it  may  mean  Rhododendron 
chinense. 

E.,  78,  15,  has  a good  figure  of  ^ a Cassia. 

Jap.,  2060,  gives  this  Chinese  name  to  Senecio  japonicus,  Schultz. 

57. -^  % Wu  i;  mm  «/.a  tCiang. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  is  also  called  ^ J’ai  k‘ui  (white  Blifain, 
see  107). 

Hixu  Ping  refers  to  the  ^ H U « i,  mentioned  in  the 
Pen  ts'ao,  abotit  which  see  2C3. 

58. -E  Tie;  ^ Cho  ; # ijS 

According  to  She  jex,  Sun  Yen  and  Kuo  P‘o,  a i]«  ffi., 
small  gourd  or  melon,  which  is  tilso  figured  in  the  eorresitonding 
plate. 

V.  infra,  383,  Shi  king. 

59. —^-  Sho ; 2E  Pu  ts‘z‘. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — ^This  plant  grows  in  low  fields,  resembles  the 
Sim  Luiuj  (a  rush,  r.  infra,  455),  but  is  more  slender. 
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Its  root  resembles  the  end  of  a finder,  is  of  a hlaek  colour, 
and  c<lil)le. 

Hing  I’tNO  : — The  p<^oide  boil  it. 

In  the  i'.,  XXXIIl,  29,  the  above  names  are  identified 
with  the  ^ 11  u (black  taro)  which  is  also  called 
Ijj  7V  li  (ground  chestnut)  and  ^ Pi  ts‘i.  The 
latter  name  at  Peking  is  applied  to  the  black  tul>ers  of  the 
Srirpua  tuhto-oaus,  Koxb.,  (^Eleorharia  luherosa)  which  is 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  China.  Only  the  covering 
of  the  tulx-T  is  black  ; it  is  white  and  mealy  inside,  A good 
drawing  of  the  plant  Ch.,  XXXI,  39. 

exot.,  827,  ^ ^ lioaaai  vuhjo  Quai.  Juiima 
atpiaticus  rudice  dmsa  Jiliroaa,  aohole  tuherosa,  crehro  i/eniculata, 
msUitieiirum  facie,  edtdi.  Figured  Phon  zo,  LXXVI,  tJ,  7. 
tsiEBOLD,  Syn.  plant.  wcon.Jap.,  49,  .1^  ^ Kurokuicai,  Juncus 
articulatua,  Thbg.  (Tuunbeuo  has  art/cH/atej).  Radix 

edulia. 

E , 1 14,  family  85  W*  ^ figure  represents  Scirpus  tubcroaus. 

A.,  XV,  to;  Sm.,  92.  yep.,  2028,  Scirpus phniiigineus,  Retz. 

GO.— IS  Ui ; H Ti>iy  tUiny. 

K.UO  P‘0  : — It  re.sembles  the  PUi  (rush)  but  is  smaller. 

Hino  Ping  : — It  is  fit  for  making  shoes  and  twisting  cords. 

Gl.-B  7’*/;  7Vc. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  resembles  the  ^ Pui.  It  is  a sveed  which 
covers  the  ground. 

1'.  infra,  352.  Graminea,  Panicuin. 

62.— Kent ; ^ Tao.  [Comp.  208.] 

Kuo  P‘o : — It  is  [the  stem,  it  seems]  as  thick  as  the  middle 
finger,  empty  inside.  At  the  end  of  the  stem  is  a head 
[of  flowers]  like  that  of  the  ki  {thiatle).  The  young 
plant  can  be  eaten. 
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Tlie  Shuo  wen  says  the  Yao  is  a plant  with  a hitter  taste. 
In  Kiang  nan  they  eat  it  to  remove  flatulence. 

Acconling  to  P.,  XV,  47,  this  is  the  same  as  the  A'‘u 
or  bitter  Yao,  first  mentioned  in  the  Pie  In,  and  represented 
in  Ch.,  XIV,  6,  as  a spiny  plant  (only  loaves). 

So  mohu,  XV,  41,  Cnicus  japoniens,  Maxim.  Index 

Florie  sin.,  p.  461. 

i6l,  family  ism-  The  figure  indicates  a Cnicus.  Jap.,  640, 
Cn.  ovali/olius,  Fr.  & S. ; 635,  Cn.  Japan,  is  ijs  J^lj. 

E.,  43,  family  iSl  includes  a kou  of  the  Kh  ya,  which  v.  infra,  152. 

63. — jH  lliai ; ^ ^ Humj  hui.  [Comj).  also  3.] 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Tliis  is  a vegetable. 

lIiNG  Ping  : — It  resembles  the  Kin  ts‘ui  {Alliian 

oiiorum).  In  the  Pen  ts‘ao  it  is  also  termed  'JVai  chi. 

V.  infra,  360,  Allium. 


64.— jg  Su  ; ® ^ Kui  Jen. 

Kuo  I’*o  : — The  Su  is  a sort  of  Jen  (oloiferotis  jilant). 
lIiNG  Ping  : — T‘ao  IIung-king,  in  explaining  the  Pen 
ls‘ao,  says,  the  leaves  ol  this  plant  are  of  a purple  colour 
underneath  and  very  fragrant.  There  is  a variety  of  it  with 
the  leaves  not  purple-colounid  and  not  fragrant.  There  k 
also  a wild  species'  growing  in  marshes  and  called  g 
Shni  su  (water  su)  or  g A7  su  (cock’s  su). 

P.,  XIVi,  94,  g Su.  Li  Shi-chen  distinguishes  two 
sorts  of  Su.  One  of  them,  called  ’sz‘  su  (purple  su) 

ha.s  a Mjuare  stem  ; roundish-pointed,  toothed  loaves,  purple 
on  both  sides  when  the  plant  grows  in  rich  soil,  purple 
only  underneath  when  it  grows  in  poor  soil.  It  is  very 
fragrant.  Young  leaves  eaten  as  a vegetable,  also  pickled 
with  plums.  They  are  also  used  to  prepare  a beverage. 
Tlie  other  kind,  with  its  loaves  white  on  both  sides,  not 
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frar^raut,  is  called  Pai  sti  (wliite  sn)  or  ^ Jen,  An 

oil  is  expressed  from  its  seeds.  [But  it  seems  the  Tiz‘  su 
also  {>roduces  an  oil]. 

Two  distinct  labiate  plants  are  figured  under  the  above 
names  in  the  C/i.,  XXV,  25,  the  Jen  or  Pat  su,  the  oil 
yielding,  and  27,  2'J,  the  Su  or  Tsz‘  su  or  purple  coloured. 

Amoen.  exot.,  Oil,  ^ dsin,  vulgo  je  et  fakkuso.  Ocinio 
majori  alfinis  ; ex  cujus  semiue  Jajwnes  celebre  oleum  jeno 
ahra  conficiunt. 

Ibidem  ^ sso,  usitate  naraje  et  sjako  gusa.  An  Ocinuun 
ni.ajus,  Matth.  et  Tabern.  ? 

So  moku,  XI,  26,  ^ Peri'lla  oclmoiJes,  L.  SlEBOLD,  Icon, 
plant,  jap,  inedit,  VI,  same  identification.  SlEBOBD,  Sgn, 
plant,  aeon,,  100.  Acynos  yegoma  E semiuibus  expriuiitur 
oleum,  quo  celebrula  japouica  pluvialia  sunt  obducta. 

PAon  so,  XII,  12,  13,  and  So  moku,  XI,  2.5, 

Perilla  arguta,  Bth.  SiEBOLU,  Plant,  japon,  oecon,,  180. 
Acynos  siso,  ^ Oeiinum  crispum,  Thbg.,  variat  foliis 
purpurascentibus. 

Tlius  in  Japan  the  latter  (!hinese  name,  7'ss'  su  (purple 
suj  is  applied  both  to  Perilla  arguta  and  Ocimum  crispum, 
I may  observe  that  Thi’NBERO  is  wrong  in  identifying 
\_Flora  jap,,  248]  his  0,  crispum  with  Kjjmi'EEr’b  sIso  or  mura- 
sakki  \_Am(en,  exot,,  784],  for  this  latter  is  Llthosjternmm 
erythrorhizon,  S.  & Z.  [Comp,  infra,  142]. 

Aceording  to  Loureiro,  Flora  cochin,,  446,  the  Tsu  su 
( Tss‘  su)  in  Southern  China,  is  Melissa  cretica,  L.  He  s.ays  : 
“ tota  planta  rubrofusca,  mixto  odore  Pulegii,  et  cimicuin 
imbuta.  Foliis  receutibus  vescuntur  indigenas  in  aeetariis.” 
This  is  probably  not  Melissa  cretica,  Loukeiro’s  Jtentldia 
nankinensis,  sin.  kiam  nan  tsu  su  (^Tss‘  su  of  Kiang  nan), 
Z.C.,  448,  odore  et  colore  Melissas  cretica?,  is,  according  to 
Benthah,  Flora  hongk,,  276,  Perilla  ocimoides,  var.  crispa. 
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The  labi.ite  plant,  cultivated  at  Peking  under  the  name  of 
Sti  (vtdgo  SH  tsz‘)  for  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds,  is 
PeriUa  ocimoiiles.  This  plant  has  an  unpleasfint,  powerful 
smell. 

According  to"  IIekuy,  Chinese  Ik'ames  of  Plants,  395  and 
512,  P.  oeimoides  is  much  cultivated  for  its  oil  in  Hu  pei, 
and  is  called  there  Su  ma  (su  hemp).  A variety  with  red 
flowers  is  Tsz‘  su. 

The  Shiii  su,  mentioned  by  a commentator  on  the 

lih  ya,  is  likewise  .a  Labiate,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
to  what  genus  it  belongs.  See  P.,  XIV5,  97.  Ch.,  XXV, 
14.  Phon.  zo,  XII,  14. 

58,  family  j^,  contains  4 figures  and  25  names. 

The  first  figure,  is  PerilU  oeimoides,  L.,  in  yap.,  1588, 

P.  arguta,  Bth.  The  figure  for  tK  >f  meant  for  a Liibiate,  is 
not  a success  ; it  may  be  a Scrophularinca  or  an  Acanthacca.  The 
figure  of  ^ may  indicate  another  PeriUa.  In  Jap.,  1589, 
P.  oeimoides. 

C.,  1199,  1202,  1203.  S.,  X,  15. 

(15.—^  Se;  a?  H ru  liao. 

Kuo  P‘0 : — Same  as  the  ^ ^ Tse  liao  (Marsh  Polygonum'). 

HiNQ  Ping  refers  to  the  Shi  king  ^ ^ 7’‘«  liao  [r.  infra, 
3G5]  which  Mao  explains  by  ^ ^ Shui  ts‘ao  (water-plant). 

The  drawing  in  the  Rh  ya  may  well  bo  intended  for  a 
Polygonum. 

P.,  XVI,  78,  jJC  ^ Shui  liao  (Water  Polygonum),  where 
the  above  names  of  the  Rh  ya  are  given  as  synonyms.  Ch., 
XIV,  19,  Shui  liao.  Polygonum. 

Loureiro,  FI.  cochin.,  295,  kuei  liao,  the  Chinese  name  for 
Polygonum  hydropiper,  L.  [ti.  infra,  36G.] 

According  to  Hofkm.  & Schultes,  451,  in  Japan 

is  Polygonum  perfoliatum.  Same  Chinese  name.  So  moku, 
VII,  G2,  and  Phon  zo,  XX,  3,  Polygonum  figured,  not 
determined. 
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E.,  58,  family  Of  the  two  figures  the  first  called 
is  not  a Polygon,  but  probably  Ps^ilopeganum  sinense,  Hemsl., 
(^Kutticetr),  21  names  are  given,  among  them  also  etc.,  from 
the  Ph  [r.  infra,  103].  Tlie  second  figure  may  represent 
P.  oriental, 

Jap.,  1705,  P.  perfoUatum  tC  ® SJ  ; 1695,  P.  flaeddum,  i^C 

C6. — ^ ijtJJ.  Unknown  to  the  (Jhinese  commentators. 

()7.- — Men  ; U/<‘/  mkio  (reil  blade). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  is  nowadays  called  ^ ^ U//‘/‘  Vnimj  an 
(red  Sftarta  italira). 

IIlN’O  PiXQ  ; — The  above  character  men  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Shi  king.  [r*.  infra,  345,  Selaria  italiea.'] 

E.,  30,  firmil}-  both  the  red  and  white  (68)  varieties  are 
Panicum  miliaceum.  [y.  infra,  341-343.] 

08.  — Kf ; 1^  j38f  Pai  miao  (white  blade). 

Kuo  P‘o  It  is  now  called  Pai  Hang  au  (white 

Selaria  italica). 

V.  infra,  340,  Selaria  ilalica. 

E.,  S9,  family  Lactuca  ; k'i  is  a synonym. 

E.,  137,  family  lift,  as  a synonym  = Rchmannia. 

E.,  42,  family  as  a sj-nonym  = Coi.x  lacryma. 

09.  — Jg  Ka  ; ^ ^ Hei  shu  (black  millet). 

Kuo  P‘0  quotes  the  Shi  king. 

Hinq  Ping  : — This  i.s  the  great  black  millet  used  for  making 
the  sacrificial  spirit  ^ }g. 

V.  infra,  342,  Panicum  miliaceum. 

70. — Foil  (p‘ei).  — (two  seeds  within  one  glume). 

Kuo  P‘0  : — This  is  a kind  of  hei  shu  or  black  millet 
distinguished  from  the  foregoing  (by  having  two  seeds  in 
one  glume).  In  the  reign  of  the  Han  Emperor  Ho  Ti 
(A.D.  89-100),  in  the  district  of  ^ Jen  ch'cng  (now 
Yen  chon  fu,  in  Shan  tung),  such  a black  double-kernelled 
millet  was  reaped  ; more  than  3 hu  of  it  were  gathered. 
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Hing  Ping  : — This  tloulilp-kemplleil  millet  was  used  in 
olden  time  for  makin"  the  spirits  offered  in  the  ancestnd 
worship  of  princes,  it  Insing  regarded  as  an  unusnal  thing. 

r.  infra,  342. 

71.-^  r‘«;  IQ  Tao. 

Kco  P‘o  : — Nowadays  in  ^ P‘ei  kuo  (northern  i>art 
of  present  An  hiii  Province)  the  j>eople  use  the  term  ^ (to 
designate  Itiee). 

Hing  Ping  quotes  the  S/n  king,  Li  ki.  Shun  teen  and  the 
7’«‘  tin  [3rd  century].  The  latter  states  No  is  the  name 
for  the  1,5  IQ  Xien  tao  (glutinons  rice)  and  K<w/  is  the 
[common]  rice  without  the  glutinous  quality.  In  the  Pen 
U‘ao  these  two  kinds  are  called  fS  ^ 

tao  mi. 

The  7?/i  t/a  makes  t‘u  and  tao  to  he  the  same  thing,  as  does 
also  the  S/iuo  wen.  But  tao  is  nowadays  a general  term 
for  rice,  whilst  t‘«,  according  to  the  dictionary  Tsi  yiin 
[11th  century]  is  the  same  as  no  or  glutinous  rice.  [r.  infra, 
337,  338,  about  Rice  mentioned  in  the  Classics.]  The  terms 
tao  and  t‘u  occur  also  in  the  Shan  hai  kina,  ^ tao  mi 

ani  1 tSi  mi,  used  for  the  s.acrifices  offered  to  the 

mountain  spirits. 

E.,  35,  family 

P.,  22,  29.  Sm.,  185. 

n.-UFuiS.-^  K'iung  mao.  [Comp,  also  51.] 

Kuo  P‘0  : — That  with  red  flowers  is  called  k‘ittng  ; another 
kind  with  yellow  or  white  flowers  is  called  ^ Ling  l‘iao. 

The  name  ling  I'iao  is  not  found  in  Chinese  botanical 
works.  The  character  ling  is  a name  for  the  water  caltrop, 
Trapa,  and  this  plant  is  represented  in  the  corresponding 
figure  of  the  Uh  ya.  This  identifi(!ation  is  no  doubt 
erroneous.  K'iung  mao  is  a magic  herb  mentioned  in  the 
Li  sao.  [p.  infra,  416.] 

See  note  to  51.  Caiystegia  heteracea. 
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73.  — £ 7’W;  ^ ^ /’i<  nii  (poor  man’s  need). 

Kuo  P‘o : — Ohkng  Huan,  in  commenting  upon  the  Shi 
king,  says  tliat  tlti.s  jdant  (a  sedge)  can  l>e  m.adc  into 
rain-cloaks  and  liats. 

V.  infra,  4.57,  Scirpus. 

E;  107,  family  Cypcrus.  [r.  infra,  97]. 

74.  — Unknown  to  the  Chinese  commentators. 


7.5. — yieiuj  ; ^ Pei  mu  (mother-of-eowry  shell). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  roots  ans  round  like  small  cowry  sludls 
and  white.  The  leaves  and  flowers  resemble  those  of  the 
^ Kilt  (^Allium  odorumi). 

IIiNO  Ping  : — This  is  a medicinal  plant.  In  the  Shi  king 
its  name  is  written  ^ Meng,  The  Pen  ts‘ao  calls  it  § 
Knng  is‘ao.  T'AO  HuxG-KlNG  states  that  it  grow.s  by  way- 
sides.  The  root  looks  like  cowries,  whence  the  name. 

V.  infra,  423,  Fritillaria. 

E.,  129,  family  ^ ■{J:,  the  three  figures  are  copies  from  S.,  II, 
28,  none  of  them  resembling  Fritillaria. 

7G. — KHoo  ; tit  lip  i’V  fou. 

Kuo  P'o  : — It  is  now  called  ^ King  Pui,  for  it  re- 
sembles the  k'ui  (jUUuea,  }falva').  Violet  flowers.  ^ 
says  that  it  is  a small  plant  with  not  many  leaves  but  an 
abundance  of  flowers. 

V.  infra,  3C9,  Maha. 

E.,  85,  family  with  39  names.  Of  7 figures,  only  3 belong 
to  Malvacea, 

lit  and  Cu  It'ui  [t>.  infra,  115]  arc  synonyms,  also  him  and 
jung  k'ui  [p.  infra,  136],  and  Chung  k'ui  and  fan  lu  [v,  infra, 
148,  368]. 

77. — 3?! 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  is  now  called  £1;  ^17  hao. 

This  is  Artemisia  vulgaris,  L.  [i>.  infra,  421).] 
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78.  — Tien  ; M 7i. 

Kl'O  P‘0  : — Leaves  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  ^ A7e 
(Mustard).  Another  name  is  ^ A'oit  tsi. 

HiXG  Ping  : — Tlie  Kuamj  ya  calls  it  ko\i  tsi.  In  the  Pen 
ts'ao  there  are  the  names  "J*  ^ Tiny  li;  ±m  T ^ai  shi ; 

iS  Ta  li.  T‘ao  Hung-kino  saj-s,  the  plant  is  found  by 
waysides.  Seeds  small,  yellow,  bitter. 

P.,  XVI,  51,  and  Ch.,  XI,  03,  descrilje  and  fif^ure  under 
tiny  li,  a cruciferous  plant.  Tatarinov,  Catal.  med.  sin.,  50, 
7'iny  li,  Semina  Sisymhrii.  Four  s[)ecies  of  Sisymhrium, 
including  our  common  S.  Sophia,  are  known  from  Northern 
China  [See  Index  Plane  sin.,  I,  -45].  LoUBEIBO,  FI.  cochin., 
479,  gives  Tim  li  as  the  Chinese  name  for  Lepidium  jietrwum, 
but  according  to  the  Index  Floral  sin.,  41,  Louueiuo’s  plant 
is  F^asturtium  palustre,  D.C, 

In  Japan  the  above  Chinese  name.  Tiny  li,  is  applied  to 
sevenil  cruciferous  plants.  Phon  :o,  XIX,  il,  ^ ^ Nastur- 
tium palustre,  D.C.,  also  Arahis  perfoliala,  Iaiiii.  In  Hoffm. 
& ScH.,  219,  same  Chinese  name,  Praha  nemoralis,  L. 
So  moku,  XII,  4,  the  siime  plant  ^ IS  (bitter  tiny  li). 

£.,  141,  family  % with  three  hgures  of  Cruci/erx. 

of  the  Li  ii  is  also  referred  to  this.  825,  Draba  nem. 

79.  — ^ Fu  ; ^ @ Kui  mu  (devil’s  eye). 

Kl'O  P'O  : — There  is  now  in  Kiang  tung  a plant  kui  mu. 
Its  stem  resembles  that  of  the  A'o  (Pachyrhizus)  ; its 
leaves  are  orbicular  and  covered  with  litiirs,  the  fruit  is 
sha{)ed  like  an  ear-ring.  It  is  of  a n.'ddish  colour.  The 
plant  grows  in  a bushy  manner. 

The  P.,  XVIII,  h,  31,  identifies  the  kui  mu  of  the  Ph  ya 
with  the  ^ ^ Pai  yiny,  a climbing  [dant  with  5 lolted 
toinentose  leaves ; fruit  globular,  resembling  that  of  the 
Tuny  k‘ui  (Solanum  niyrum),  but  of  a tiark  red  colour. 
The  figure  of  the  pai  yiny  in  Ch.,  XXII,  18,  rejtresents 
a Solanum  with  lobed  leaves. 
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So  moku.  III,  52,  Solanum  dulcamara,  L. 

E.,  158,  family  |&  The  figure  indicates  a twiner,  different 
from  the  figure  in  Rh  ya.  Jap.,  2100,  S.  dul. 

Fu  is  also  synonym  of  ^ or  Limnanthemum,  E.,  66. 

80.  — ^ ]^.  Unknown  to  the  Chineso  conmiontiitors. 

81. -iE.lo;  mm  Saohl. 

Kuo  r*o  ; — It  is  now  called  Fan  In,  also 

Ki  ch'antj  ts‘ao  (chicken  bowels  herb). 

Hinq  Ping  : — The  Pen  ta^ao  says,  the  fan  Itl  is  of  a bitter 
tsiste.  T‘ao  Hung-king  states  that  the  people  use  it  as  a 
vegebible  for  soup. 

P.,  XXVII,  6,  fan  la,  a creeping  plant.  Tlie  Jratving 
in  Ch.,  IV,  7,  s.n.,  agrees  with  the  figure  ; So  moku, 
VIII,  65,  under  K|  which  is  Stellaria  neglecla,  Weihe. 
But  the  plant  ^ JJ&  ]j|[,  is  kejit  apart  in  P.,  XXVII,  7, 
in  Ch.,  IV,  8,  and  in  the  Japanese  botanical  works.  In 
the  So  nwkii  it  is  Eritrkluwn  pedwiculare,  A.D.C. 

144,  family  ^ the  figure  may  be  of  a Stellaria. 

82.  — ^ Li  nan  ; JS  ^ i/ito  <‘o.  [Comp,  also  143.] 

In  the  S/wn  hai  king  this  (>lant  is  rc|)eatcdly  mentionc<l 
under  the  name  of  5SJR  A'  ‘ou  t‘o.  Kuo  P‘o  explains  that 
it  is  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the  southern  provinces,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  more  than  ten  feet,  and  has  large 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  ^ IIo  (Lotus  flower).  The 
pith  of  the  stem  is  very  white.  The  people  of  Ling  and 
m Kui  [Hu  nan]  cultivate  it.  It  is  called  fj®  Kuan,  and 
grows  like  a tree. 

In  P.,  XVI1I5,  28,  the  above  names,  found  in  the 
Jlh  ya  and  Shan  kti  king,  are  referred  to  the  ^ 'Fung 

t‘‘o  mu,  Li  Shi-cuen  explains  this  name,  saying  that  the 
pith  is  obtained  by  stripping  oft'  the  rind.  T'ung=ia  go 
through  ; <‘o=to  peel  off.  (Jh‘en  Ts‘anq-k‘i  [first  half  of 
the  8th  century]  states  that  the  Cung  t‘o  tree  grows  on  the 
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siile<  of  the  nionnhiins.  The  lesives  reseinl)!o  tliose  of  llie 
-SlB  Pi  ma  (Ririniis  rommiinis).  Tlic  stem  oontiiiiis  a 
iK'autifiil  light,  white  i)ith,  wliieli  is  used  hy  women  for 
making  faney  articles.  Its  common  name  is  ]|[ 
ts‘<io.  Under  this  latter  name  Ch.,  VIII,  04,  gives  a good 
drawing  of  the  ^lra//'a  (Fatsia)  papyvifem,  (Hooker)  the 
|iith  of  which,  as  is  now  well  known,  yields  the  so-called 
“ rice-j>a|)e-r.”  This  plant  was  long  known  as  growing 
jjlentifully  in  Formosa.  [<.'om]i.  Kew  Jonrn.  Hot.,  IV 
(1852),  j).  5d  </.  1,2.]  Ueeeiuly  Ur.  A.  Hemiy  discovered 
it  also  in  Hu  juri  [CA/nejc  A'ame*  of  Plants,  488,  f’umj  ts^ao  ; 
hid.  Florae  sin.,  341].  K.  H.  1’aukeu  \_C/iina  Per.,  IX,  327] 
rc4K)rts  that  the  rice-paper  plant,  t'loiy  ts'ao,  is  produced 
in  Sling  k‘an  (Sr,*  eh‘nan,  near  the  Kueiehoii  frontier). 
The  pith  |ia|H-r  in  ( 'hina  is  eliicHy  used  for  mamifaeturing 
artificial  flowers  for  women's  hair.  Besides  this,  the  diinese 
[lainters  e.xecnte  hrilliant  ]>aintings  on  it.  Araliu  papi/ri/era 
is  an  herhiua'ous  plant,  Imt  it  has  sometimes  a iree-like 
apiieaianee. 

Akehia  qainata,  Ueeii.,  and  JIK  Fatsia  Itorridii, 
(Smith),  are  found  in  Ja[Kin.  [See  P/ioii  zo,  XXX,  8,  It, 
and  10,  1 1.] 

/;.,  134,  lainily  with  two  figures,  one  for /'ii/soi />ii/iyrifrnt, 

llic  other  a branclieil  prickly  plant. 

The  names  given,  i»/r,i  143,  are  incluiled  here. 

Z.'.,  Ill,  famil)'  ^ [e.  supra,  51]  mentions  li  uau  of  the  kh _ya 
as  a synonym  of  Ca/ysltgia. 

8:5. — ^ li ; ^ Unknown  to  the  Cliiuese 

commentators.  [Comp,  infra,  105  and  361.] 


84.—^  P'ang;  ft  ^ Yinjen. 

Kco  P‘0  : — It  resembles  the  Su  (^Perilla).  The  plant 
is  covered  with  hairs.  In  Kiung  tung  it  is  now  cnllod  yin  jen. 
The  i>eoplo  gather  and  pickle  it ; they  boil  it  also  for  food. 
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Tins  plant  is  not  noticed  in  the  I'en  U\io  kaiiij  mu. 

E.,  143,  family  [r.  supra,  45],  yin  Jen  occurs  as  a 

synonym. 

85.—  m y-i  II  ^ -l/uH  yii. 

KfO  P‘o  : — This  is  a water-plant,  also  called  ijif  llien 
;/a.  In  Kian<i  tnng  they  call  it  i/u. 

1‘.,  XVI,  85,  and  Ch.,  XIV,  33,  consider  the  plant  of 
the  Rh  ya  to  lx;  the  same  as  the  ^ ;/«,  which  ancient  authors 
de.scribc  as  a marsh  or  water-plant  like  silk  floss  ; long  leaves 
which  are  eaten  hy  hor.ses ; stem  with  joints.  It  has  a fetid 
smell.  W1U.IAM8,  Dictionary,  1113,  thinks  that  it  may  Ik*  a 
Potamoyrlnn. 

The  Shoo  icon  keeps  the  two  characters  yn  distinct. 
According  to  this  dictionary  m is  another  term  for  i«  (to 
strain  spirits)  and  (a  jilant  growing  liy  the  edge  of  the 
water). 

The  stinking  plant  yu  is  mentioned  in  the  Tso  chuan,  141, 
[B.C.  055],  in  an  oracular  ]Hissag(‘,  sjiying : — there  is  a 
fragrant  herb  and  a noisome  one,  and  ten  years  hence  the 
noisomeness  will  continue 

81EBOLI),  Jeon,  jap.,  ined.,  VI,  ^ J‘lnrnoides  japonica 
(^Clerodendroii),  [See  also  R/ton  zo,  XX,  13.] 

108,  family  The  figure  seems  to  indicate  a Polamogtlon. 

Jap.,  627,  CUrodendron  dirarientum,  S.  & Z.,  may  caution  us  not 
to  accept  Japanese  identifications  without  guarantee  from  Chinese 
sources. 

80. — IjU  ; Ts'n. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — A plant  used  for  making  shoes. 


87.-tfe  * Chn  fu  ; ^ 

Kuo  P‘0 : — A trailing  plant  with  small  leaves,  violet 
flowers,  edible.  The  people  now  call  it  ^ 4 /C‘iao 
yao  ch‘e. 

V,  infra,  448,  Kieia  hinuta. 
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E.,  72,  family  ® with  figure  of  a Vida. 

The  synonym  fiiui,  from  the  Shi  king  [r.  in/ra,  448].  That  this 
term  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Kh  ja,  while  two  others  are,  is  a 
proof  that  the  present  text  of  the  Shi  king  is  not  what  it  was 
about  300  B.C.  There  are  many  more  such  cases,  all  speciall)' 
inexplicable  by  the  commentators. 

88. — H ChS,  siii;  31 M 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  resembles  the  ^ 7’‘«  kSn  (ti  nnishroom) 
and  i.s  jiroititceil  within  the  ^ Ku  tsiio  [^J/i/dropyinim 
liitifoUnm.  infra,  350].  The  |M*ople  of  Kian"  tun"  eat 
it.  It  is  sweet  and  inucila^inou.s. 

Tlie  corresjtonding  fi"tire  of  the  Rh  ya  represents  a 
mushroom. 

E , 40,  family  makes  the  two  terms  simply  synonj'ms.  It 
is  possible  that  the  young  sprouts  of  Uydropyntm  were  con- 
sidered to  have  the  qualitv  of  mushrooms.  Whether  a peculiar 
mushroom  grows  among  //’.«  .should  be  ascertained  from  a 
professional  botanist. 

The  two  terms  are  from  the  Rhy,i.  is  mentioned  in  the  Li  ii. 

P;  19,  17  ; 23,  15-  ^ is  mentioned  E.,  52,  among  the  H 
or  mushrooms. 

89.  — ^ A*‘m  (i‘i)  cii'i  ; Mi  ten. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Tliis  is  a fragrant  herb  with  small  leaves, 
resembling  the  ‘J|  HW.  Hi'Ai  N.\N-Tt*/.‘  [2nd  century  B.C.] 
says  that  it  resembles  the  *EJI*  She  rlduang  [an  umbelliferous 
phint,  Selinum  or  Ciiidiiim'].  The  mi  mt  is  mentioned  in 
the  Shan  luii  king. 

King  Ping  : — Another  name  is  ■^^■^Kung  Riung  miao. 
In  the  Pen  ts‘ao  it  is  also  called  ^ lit'/  ini  and  {T  fSi 
Kiang  li.  T*AO  HuNO-Ki.NG  say.s  that  the  plant  re.sembles 
the  site  ch'uang  [e.  .oiyira]. 

The  fragrant  plant  in  question  is  mentioned  in  the  Li  sao. 
[r.  in/ra,  411,  412,  ch'i  and  kiang  //.] 

E.,  143,  family  nrn-  Both  dissyllables  are  from  the  Rh  ya. 

The  figure  represents  an  Umbelliferous  plant,  but  without 
flower  or  fruit. 
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90.-^  7V,-‘;  m T,!U. 

Kro  P‘o  : — This  plant  cn»«*ps  on  tin-  oroinnl.  It  has  small 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  ])rovi(letl  with  tlm»e  |)rickly  horns. 

This  is  the  TriJntlus  terrestris,  L.,  anil  this  plant  inaj"  also 
he  reeoirniseil  in  the  eorres|>onilinir  ilrawine  of  th(‘  /?/(  i/it. 

[( 'onip.  Iiijnt,  427]. 

/;.,  m,  family  with  a good  figure  of  Tribnliif  ttrr. 

52.  .S  , I,  38.  XVI,  87.  221. 

HI.— A7>  (/<«);  |$f  ^ 7Wr  ; [stealing  flothes]. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  resembles  the  Kin  \jKnatilhe  stoloni/em, 
an  ninhelliferous  plant]  anil  is  edible.  Sts'ds  hairy,  as  larf;e 
as  a wheat-orain,  two  together,  opposite ; they  stick  to 
]>eople’s  clothes. 

King  Ping  : — Popular  name  of  the  plant  ^ ^ A«/  mai 
(devil's  wheat).  Not  incntioni'il  in  the  /V-n  tt^ao  kaiiff  mu. 

.7<'p;  539,  Cauialh  Jap.,  IIoiill.,  ff  $ (=  ToriIi:f  a ( «///r/V//.v, 
(imcl..  /Wc.v  Fi,  S.,  337). 

92. — ^ Muo  ; ^ Tii  n hi. 

Kuo  P‘o : — creepinii;  jdant  with  small  leaves  and 
|irickles.  Another  name  is  ^ Shamj  hi.  The  Kuatifi  i/a 
calls  it  Kii  mu. 

Not  found  in  the  Pen  ts'ao  kany  mn. 

E.,  I73i  family  Asparagus.  Several  wild  species 

grow  in  China. 

The  two  names,  in/ra,  108,  are  synonyms. 

1*3. — iS  Kuan  ; ||  Iluan  Ian. 

Kuo  P'o  : — A creeping  plant,  the  stalks  of  which,  when 
broken,  exnde  a milky  juice  ; edible. 

[ I’,  infra,  4fi8,  Afetaplejcii  Stauntonif\. 

E.,  141,  family  nm,  with  a good  figure. 

In  this  c.ise  iuan,  the  term  of  the  Rh ya,  stands  first,  and  Uuau 
tuan,  of  the  Shi  king,  below  it. 
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1)4.— T\tn  ; ^ $ )7(V/I  /(HI. 

Kuo  1*‘0  : — It  is  tbnml  in  the  iiionntains.  Tlio  lenves 
resemble  tliost-  ol'  the  ^ Kin  (Allium  otluriiin).  Another 
name  is  H#  7'  mu. 

King  PiNo  : — It  is  a medieiniil  plant,  also  called  ^ 

Chi  mu.  The  Pf'ii  ti'aii  irives  more  than  ten  synonvms. 
T\\0  Hung-king  says  it  resembles  the  ^ }Jf  Cli‘(iiiii  ji‘ii 
( .leoiw),  and  is  flexible. 

P..  XIIn,  Si),  rhi  mu,  and  Ch.,  VII.  41,  rou^h  dniwine. 
Hoot  used  in  medicine.  Tatahinov,  (\ilul.  meil.  sin..  10. 
rhi  mu.  Radix  .liirmarrheiuu  <i.fjih(Hlrloidii.  HanbUKY,  Srieut. 
Pajiers,  250,  descrilM-s  and  fij/ures  the  rhi/ome  of  this  plant 
liesct  with  rufous  hairs.  This  liliaceous  plant  is  common  in 
the  P(*kin>;  mountains.  It  has  long  linear  lanceolate  radical 
leaves.  The  scjipe  is  3-4  feet  high  with  a long  terminal  spike 
of  small  brownish  violet  flowers. 

Sumol.li,  II.  14,  and  /‘hoii  ce,  V,  20,  21.  jjl  .\urmirr- 
rhemi  as/dindeluidr.*.  Hge. 

/:.,  itg,  family  »!#•  The  three  very  different  fif'iircs  arc 
copies  from  S.,  II,  27.  The  first  figure  is  proliably  intended  for 
the  same  .as  the  first  in  /f.,  140,  family  ^ $ (AtUnopbora), 
where  ^ flj  is  one  of  the  synonyms.  One  of  the  figures  may 
mean  Anemarrhemx. 

JixP’t  153.  C.,  136.  S/«.,  17  ; but  Sw.,  57,  Cheluionium  m»yus. 
Where  in  China  is  Ch.  called  so  ? 

D5.-HS  I'fl;  S/. 

Kuo  P‘0  ; — It  is  now  called  ^ T»x  si, 

Hiso  PiN’G  : — The  Prn  lt‘ao  calls  it  7V  tir,  also 

Shiii  sir,  (Ither  names  ^ m Ki  sir,  ■£7  ^ .l/u/ii/  yti, 
(S  iS  T‘ao  Hung-kisg  says  : — its  leaves  are  narrow 

and  long  ; it  grows  in  .shallow  water. 

P.,  XIX,  1,  tsr  fir,  a water-jdant.  7 sc  sir  is  the  vulgar 
name  of  our  common  A//«»iii  /dantayo,  which  in  Northern 
China  i.s  fretjuently  seen  in  water-ditches.  The  roots  produce 
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liirge  tnlHTS,  which  nre  used  in  medicine.  Good  drawings 
of  tlio  plant,  suit,  are  given  in  the  Kin  huami,  XLVII,  5, 

in  Ch.,  XVI II,  1,  and  in  the  Japanese  So  mokn,  VII,  3.5. 

140,  family  i?  Wi-  One  of  the  four  figures  is  a good 
drawing  of  Alisma  pi. 

S , I,  21,  has  three  figures.  The  figure  to  P.,  19,  i,  agrees  with 
one  in  140,  named  l.v  sir  of  ® jHj. 

C.,  t354.  Sm.,7. 

!)(’i. — A'fl/i  ; ^ Lii  ho  ; ^ ; its  fruit  is  called 

niu  (ch‘ou). 

Kl  O P‘0  : — It  is  now  ctilled  J®  ^ Ln  ton  (Jeer’s  hean). 

The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  :kn  Ta  tou  (Soja 
hisjiitla).  A climbing  plant.  Fragrant,  yellow  root. 

Hino  Pino  : — The  I’eu  ts'uo  .says  that  it  has  a bitter  taste. 

P.,  XXVII,  27,  ^ H Ln  'ho,  also  ig  S Lao  ton,  a 
climbing  leguminous  jtlant,  wild-growing,  used  a«  it  vegetable. 
The  small  black  seeds,  which  resemble  jtejipcr,  are  edible. 
The  Kin  hnain/,  Llll,  15,  sind  Ch.,  Ill,  45,  figure  tlie  In  ho 
with  trifoliate  leaves. 

So  mokn,  XIII,  33,  Rhynchosta  roluhilis.  Lour. 

The  7V1011  :o,  L,  2,  3,  applies  this  ( 'hini'se  name  latth  to 
Rhynchosia  and  to  Glycine  u.simi'iensis,  Kgl. 

Louueiro,  Plora  cochin,  502,  sjiys,  regarding  Rhynchosia 
rolnhis: — caulis  volubilis,  folia  ternati,  semina  nigra  nitida. 
Habitat  inculta  proi>e  Cantonem.  Nomen  sinicum  Chio  tan 
(l>erhaps  S S)- 

37,  9.  family  5..  The  figure,  like  that  in  P.,  27,  is  not 
with  trifoliate  leaves. 

It  I,  family  the  term  In  ho  is  synonymous  with  io 
{PothyrrhizHS  [rs  infra,  390]). 

97. — ^ Hao  ; ^ lion  so  ; ^ ; its  fruit  is  called  Pi. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — The  hao  is  mentioned  in  the  Ilia  Siao  cheny 
(t'aleudar  of  the  Hia  Dynasty).  It  is  also  called  |l§  So  sui. 

Hinq  Pino  : — The  Kxiang  ya  calls  it  so  sni  and  ^ ^ 
'I'i  mao. 
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Tile  above-quote<l  j)iissuj;e  in  the  Hiii  ( 'iilemhu'  is  IF 

Douqlas  translates  it : — in  the  first  niontli  fruits 
tlie  Ci/perus.  The  Shuo  icen  explains  the  character  jljj  hy 

m £ 

P.,  XlVfi,  58,  ^ Ho  ts'ao  or  § ^ ^ I Hang  fu  tsz^ 
(fni"rant  tuber).* 

As  synonyms  are  };iven  the  names  in  RU  t/a  73  and  il7. 
But  the  author  of  the  Pen  ts‘ao  kamj  inn,  and  before  him 
other  Chinese  authors,  confound  two  distinct  cyjieniceous 
plants.  R/t  ya  73  is  the  so  ts'ao  a Srirpns  or  Cyjierus,  the 
fibres  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  made  into  rain  cloaks 
and  hats  [see  also  infra,  457],  but  the  plant  liao  [97]  seems 
to  denote  the  hiany  fu  tsz',  which  is  the  Cy/ienis  rolnndus,  L. 
Its  fr.igrant  tubers  are  used  in  meilicnne. 

liOUBEiRU,  Plora  ror/tin.,  b'li,  Cy/ierns  rotnndns,  L.,  sinice 
Uiam  pint  (u.  Hofkm.  it  Sen.,  192,  193,  refer  the  name 
t w?  only  to  C yjienis  rotundas,  and  j'Jj  to  C.  Iria.  But 
the  Phon  zo,  IX,  35,  applies  Iwth  these  Chinese  names  to 
Cyperas  rotundas,  as  does  also  Cli.,  XXV,  35.  The  figure  in 
this  latter  work  represents  a sedge  with  oblong  tula-rs. 

R.,  107,  family  i'ji,  the  figure  is  bad,  a Cyperus  prubably 
intended  [i'.  supra,  73].  jfap.,  731,  f'J.-  M CypfracetT. 

C.t  412.  A.f  XV,  181.  81,  C.  escuUnltts],  under  tlic 

name  Hiang  fu.  Jtip.,  740,  Cyperus  rolundus,  L., 

98. — ^ Kuan  (/luua)  ; The  ujiper 

part  of  the  plant  is  called  U.  [See  also  4,  where  the  same 
name  (h)  is  applied  to  an  AUium.'\ 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Nowadays  the  people  of  W Si  fang 
(Western  China)  cull  the  jjf  P'u  (cut’s-tail,  Typha,  v. 
infra,  375)  jpj  Kuan  pUi,  and  its  head  U.  In  Kiang  tung 
the  same  jilant  is  called  fu  li,  and  hy  U they  understand  the 
inner  part  of  the  stem,  of  which  mats  are  woven. 


Fu  prop«rly  deuotei  the  tuberous  root  of  AcanUum. 
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HiU(i  Ping  : — stiitos  timt  /'«  U is  iinoilu-r  iiiiiiu*  lor 
till'  ^ jili  /«(/  /<‘h  (white  rush).  In  jg  (.Ini  (Hu  kuan<j) 
it  is  failed  ^ kuan  p‘n  and  it-<  heail  is  li.  Chbng  HCan, 
in  coinnienting  U])on  the  Shi  kituj,  says  : — the  ^ kaan  is  a 
w'ater  plant,  it  grows  thickly  crowded  together,  has  a round 
stein.  It  resembles  the  j^f. 

P.,  XIV,  14,  gives  ktian  as  a synonym  for  ^ 
j/ai  chi.  Hut  this  is  evidently  a mistake,  for  jial  chi  is  an 
xnnbelliferous  jilant  [r.  infra,  410],  whilst  kiian  is  a rush 
[r.  in/iti,  455]. 

A'.,  68,  family  li'  with  six  figures,  apparently  all  /lr<>;-K.(,  except 
the  last,  which  is  a Typha.  31  names  are  given  ; p'u  and  hunn  arc 
from  the  Shi  king. 

/’.,  XIX,  13,  with  the  names  tii  iind  Si'- 
420,  Typha  jnpimica,  Mirp  =.Jap.,  2253. 

//.,  T.  angnslifnlia,  L.,  Sm.,  223,  T.  Jhtngeana,  Tatar. 

111). — ^ Ifo;  Pit  kil.  The  Lolti.1,  Xrliiiuhitiiii  .fjirciositiii. 

its  .stem  is  called  kia. 

A l<‘id'  is  hiu. 

its  lower  ]iart  is  mi. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Another  name  for  the  ho  jiliint  is  ^ fu 
iliiHij.  In  Iviang  lung  the  name  ho  is  usual.  Uegarding  the 
eharaeter  Ijf  mi,  Kuo  P‘o  says  that  it  is  the  white  rhizome 
]§)  of  the  plant  which  is  amoug.st  the  mitd. 

A'.,  93,  family  iH,  with  a good  figure. 

C.,  721-729.  Pr.,  136,  137.  Sm.,  139.  A'.,  XI,  15. 

Pr.,  219,  gives  for  CrossasUphiiim  arUmimiitlcs,  Less., 

(a  Composite).  These  two  characters  are  also  used  for  llihiscus. 
mittaii/is,  L.,  in  Canton  Province,  or  in  South  China  r.ccording  to 
ir.At.,  144.  A'.,  93,  quotes  it  as  a synonym  for  2'>eiumiium,  from  the 

100. — ^ ^ its  flower  is  han  tan. 

its  fruit  is  lien. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Lien  means  the  § Pamj,  or  receptacle. 
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101. -ittt  «.  Its  root  is  on. 

Till'  soed  is  culled  ti.  [Comp,  also  191.] 
W + Is-  The  centre  of  the  ti  is  culled  i. 

Kuo  P‘o  exj)liiins  that  hy  ti  the  seeds  inside  the  lien,  or 
receptacle,  are  meant,  and  that  i is  the  hitter  heart  (of  the 
sec-d),  the  rotyledons. 

King  Ping: — Li  Sun  says  that  all  the  aljove  terms 
(99-101)  refer  t»)  the  ^ and  its  stem,  leaves,  flowers, 

fruit  ami  root.  The  peo[de  in  Kiaii*;  tuiio  call  the  flowers 
of  the /(o  plant  ^ ^ In  Northern  China  the  root 
(on)  is  called  ho,  and  the  term  ho  is  also  applied  to  the  lien  or 
reeeiitiiele.  In  Shn  (S?.‘  chhian)  they  call  the  root  5j|i  kin. 

The  A'/i  ya  gives  under  the  above  names  two  (juite 
exact  drawings  of  Xelnmhinm  .ijierioxnin.  It  is  also  figured 
in  Kin  hiianif,  LVIll,  22,  Ch  , NX XII,  9,  and  So  mokn, 
X,  9,  10.  Description  in  /*.,  XXXIll,  It!.  [C.  also 
iii/hi  dOS.] 

102.  — j|C  /Jniuf ; jj^  ^ Lnny  ku  ; -jt  ^ ^ ^ that  of  large 
size  is  called  k'ni. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  common  name  is  IE  n nmj  ts‘iio,  also 
nli  M kn. 

lIlNG  PtXG  : — Sue  .lEN  gives  the  names  hntn/  and  fj^  ^ 
Inmj  kn.  In  the  Shi  kinn  it  is  termed  jJJ  Bit  .y"  lonif  (and  ^ lino). 

C.  injrn,  426,  I’olijijonnin  orientnle. 

The  drawing  in  the  Jlh  yn  agrees. 

E.,  58,  family  with  two  figures,  of  which  one  is  not  a 
Polygen. 

S.,  Ill,  38.  16,  79,  with  a good  figure. 

103.  — ^ 'lYo  ; ^ ^ the  fruit  of  the  l$i. 

Kuo  Po  explains : — the  seeds  of  the  hi  plant. 

HiNO  Ping  ; — The  l‘m  ts'ao  says  the  tsi  is  of  ti  sweet  taste. 
A soup  can  be  made  hy  boiling  the  letives.  Mentioned  in 
the  Shi  king. 

V.  infnt,  367,  Cnpsella  bursa  jntstoris. 
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104. — ^ Fen  ; ^ fruit  of  the  i (si)  plant. 

^ / («<■)  is  the  same  a.s  jg  ma  (hemp). 

Kuo  l*‘o  (|  notes  the  Li  ki  |0[  iiS  W 4li<‘  female  heni[) 
Itears  the  fen.  Uiit  this  |v.issaoe  is,  as  Hing  Ping  corrects, 
from  the  / li, 

W infra,  f58t>.  Cannabis  satica,  L. 

38,  family  M-  sub  family  ^ m-  The  figure  represents 
Srsainum  indiawi,  I..  Other  sub  families  [r.  140  aiul  388J. 

1 ().”>. — ^ ifil ; ^ )lt  San  ten. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  plant  (root)  rescmhles  a ^ 

(sheep's  hoof).  It  (the  leaves)  can  Ix^  eaten  ; is  of  a sour  taste. 

lliNti  Ping  : — Aeconling  to  Mao,  this  is  the  siiine  as  the  ^ 
j'enj  of  the  Shi  kiin/  [r.  infra,  361].  SUN  Ykn  .says  that 
the  su  few/  I Sana  [A'/i  ya,  83]  is  also  the  same.  Some  eoin- 
menUitors  identify  the  Jen;/  with  the  ^ man  fsin;/,  which 
is  a Ra/te. 

1’.,  XIX,  7,  identities  the  sil  or  snn  icu  with  the  ^ ^ 
snan  mo,  which  is  a Sorrel,  Rtimex.  [ P.  inj'ra,  441.] 

R.,  160,  family  ^ with  figure  of  7?KWtr.v. 

One  synonym  is  Mountain  A'/iuiar/’,  ]h  :k"^- 
E.,  69,  family  iU  has  figures  of  four  dili'erent  plants.  The 
same  terms  from  the  Rh ya  are  enumerated  here  as  in  li.,  160. 

106. — ||l  Fei  ; XI.  35  ts'ai. 

Kui>  P‘o  : — The  fei  plant  grows  in  low,  damp  places.  It 
re.'emhles  the  SI  # ICU  Isiwj  (ra|x‘)  but  has  violet  flowers. 
It  is  edible. 

lliNG  Pl.SQ  : — In  another  jilace  (50)  the /I’/t  ya  sUites  that 
fei  is  the  same  as  Ku.  But  this  is  a dili’erent  jdant  men- 
tioned in  the  Shi  kina. 

1 ’.  inj'ra,  363,  Radish  i 

E.,  104,  family  ^|i  [e.  supra,  50]. 

^ is  a synonym  of  ^ ^ according  to  E.,  69. 

107.  — K'ni  ; Chi  hien  (red  lilitum). 

Kt:o  P‘o  : — This  is  a variety  of  the  hien  (Blitum)  with  a 
red  stem. 
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Hino  Ping  : — ls‘ai,  a vejfpL-il)le,  with  a red  stoni. 

According  to  P.,  XXV’^Il,  1),  ^ lu'en  is  a jjoneral  name 
for  .several  sj)ecies  of  Anutrantus.  At  Pekinjt  it  is  applied  to 
Amarantus  lilltum,  L.  Figured  under  hien  in  Kin  hmtmj, 
LVIII,  25,  an.l  Ch  , III,  tl. 

SlEB.  Plant.  cei'on.  ja]nin.,  124,  ^ Amai-antns  olerarens,  L., 
(a)  mule  foliisipie  virkUInu,  (h)  raule/olii.iijiie /inrjnira.wntil'U.i. 

/’/loM  CO,  XLV  II  I,  17-U),  ^ Amamntii.i  maintostaniis,  Jj., 
and  same  C’hincse  name  applied  to  Jitrxoltis  r/r/V/M,  IMoq. 

Jih'tum  in  Thbg.  Flom  japon,,  57).  Ibidem, 
•^0,  A.  mehinr/u>licus,  L.,  also  A.  randatn.^,  L,  and 

A.  tricolor,  L.,  all  with  purplish  foliage. 

So  motn,  XX,  22,  ^ Amurantiis  melancholicvs.  Ibidem, 
23,  ^ ^ JCiijeolus  cirklit. 

E;  6i,  family  Two  figures,  one  representing  an  /Inniriw- 
Ills,  the  other  Porlulacco  oUracta,  t..  S.,  X.  4.  .1..  XV,  106,  168, 

$L  % .1.  tru’oUr,  L.  ; A . prlygiiiiiiii,  I..  II'.  1).,  Chrno- 

ptutium  {Spimicin).  Sin.,  59,  C/i.  minim. 

103. — ^ ^ Ts'iaiiii  mri  (nil)  ; ^ ^ mm  tiimi. 

KfO  P‘o  : — According  to  the  Pm  ts'iio  this  is  the  ^ 
mm  tnnii  or  man  lung. 

Hino  Ping  quotes  the  Shan  hai  king.  Now  the  Pen 
ts\w  writes  the  name  S («ng,  also 

tien  le,  mui  mm  tang.  In  ^ Ts'in  (Eastern  Kan.su 

and  Shensi)  it  is  called  ^ ^ (sheep’s  Allium),  in 

^ Ti‘i  (Northern  Shantung)  ^ ^ ai  kin,  in  je  ch‘u 
(Huknang)  it  is  ina  kin  (horse’s  Allinni),  in  Vue 

((.’hekiang)  it  is  ^ gang  shi.  Other  names  are  ^ 
gil  kia  and  ^ ® I#  gH  gil  Hang. 

The  commentators  of  the  Ilh  ga  here  confouml  under  the 
above  names  two  plants  which  are  kept  apart  in  the  Pen  ts'ao 
kang  mu. 

^ n ^ TVen  men  tang,  P.,  XVIII,  a,  47.  The  jilant 
cultivated  at  Peking  under  this  name  is  Aajxiragus  lueidvs. 
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Lin  11.  Ch.,  XXII,  <),  s.n.  a [iliuit  with  tnljorous  roots, 

linear  loaves  (Asparap;us).  See  aho  A'-'a  /luamj,  LI,  4. 

Haxbl'RV,  Sci'eiir<‘  I’apers,  257,  describes  the  tubers  of  the 
Chinese  t‘/V«  n»ea  /«»/;,  received  from  Shanghai,  i-upposini; 
that  they  belong  to  Loukkiuo’s  covhinrh'nw»st‘, 

FUt!'.  Corh’H,  208,  Oen  muen  him.  Si'o  Df.xtiiam'.s  note  on 
tliis  plant  in  Flora  //niii/t.,  371,  std».  .\.^/Hira(ius  luctihis. 

Henry,  Chinese  Names  of  Plants,  403,  7‘/c)i  men  tnup  in 
Hupei  is  AsjHiraijns  Inchlns. 

<9i(  mnku,  VII,  V,  3^  ^ As/iarai/iis  Incidus,  Lindl. 

The  other  ^^en  tuna  is  the  ^ ^ 3/<i/  men  tuna.  This 

[ilant,  much  cultivated  at  Peking,  is  the  O/ihiopof/on  spicahis, 
Gawl.  It  is  described  P,,  XVI,  10  ; good  drawings  of  the 
jilant  are  found  in  the  Kiu  hnamj,  LI,  0,  .and  Ch.,  XI,  10. 

Hanbi  ry,  Science  Papers,  2.a0,  figures  the  tul)ers  of  the 
^^ai  men  him/,  oilmen  e.cot.,  823,  P^  ^ Ophiojmgou  japoniciis, 
Gawl.,  with  figure.  <S'o  mohi,  VI,  40,  SS  P^  ^ 
(m  ti  men  turn/  with  small  leaves)  is  Oph.  japoniais,  and,  4.0, 
* PI  $ fthe  large  leaves)  is  O/ih.  spiratns. 

It  cannot  l»e  decideil  whetlier  tin*  men  h'm/  in  t!ie  tth  i/a  is 
intemled  for  As/iaragiis  or  Ojihiojioi/on.  The  men  hing  is 
rejK'aledly  noticeil  in  the  Shan  hai  him/. 

E.,  173,  faaiily  ^ F']  with  seven  figures,  of  wtiich  five  maj' 
represent  species  of  .Asparagus,  the  first  being  a good  figure  of 
.4 . lucidus.  [ r.  supra,  92.] 

S.,  I,  5,  represents  two  kinds.  /V.,  206.  A.,  XV,  179. 

C.,  1301,  Asp.filicinus,  Ham. ; 1302,  also  .4.  lucidus. 

H.,  174,  familj'  If  with  three  fi^jurcs,  apparently  of 

OphiopiAgon. 

S.,  I,  15.  A , XV,  179,  according  to  I.ouueiro,  AnciUma 

imiiiciif  U.  Br. 

5/«.,  17,  Aneilema  vudica  ; 162,  Opfiiopog.jitp. ; 194,  Scorzonera, 

Doth  names  of  the  Hh ya  are  heading  /j.,  173  and  E.  174. 

109. — ^ ^ Jfc.  Unknown  to  the  Chinese  commentators. 
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110.  — ^ Im;  § ^ h'lian  Chung. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — licavos  round  nnd  ]ioint(>  I.  Stem  Ijliick,  coverocl 
with  hair.'*.  It  covor^*  tho  pjronnd  ; do(>s  not  die  in  winter. 
Another  name  is  Kuan  /-‘ft.  The  Kuang  ya  calls  it 

IT  B kuun  tsie. 

Hino  1’ing: — The  Pm  gives  the  names  "Q  I'n  t'ou, 

g Hu  hun,  Zi  # [<••  109],  fA  Po  p‘;„g,  M M 
y<>  I^to,  c/«‘;  Cnii  (owl’s  head).  T‘ao  Huno-kino 

says,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  resemble  those  of  the  ^ 
ta  lUi  (a  fern),  are  covered  with  hairs,  and  resemble  the  head 
of  an  owl  [probably  the  young  nnexjwnded  leaves]. 

Kuin  chuiig  is  a fern.  P.,  XII  h,  18.  Hoot  sjii<l  to  lx* 
])oisonous.  Ch.,  VIII,  IG,  repressmts  under  kuan  rhung,  a 
fern  with  pinnate  fronds. 

Phon  zo,  VI,  3,  4,  a fern,  aeeonling  to  Fuanchkt, 

Lnmaria  jiijuniicu,  Kunze.  According  to  Fauvel  \A  Naluruli.it 
in  the  Far  Eaft,  11]  the  above  Chinese  name  is  applied 
in  Shantung  to  falrattim,  Hanee.  Hkxuy,  ( hine.ie 

Names  nf  Plants.  199,  titan  rhung  in  Hupei  a large  fern,  the^ 
rhizome  of  which  is  used  as  a drug,  Wandirartlia  ratHrans.  Sm. 
Ibidem,  200,  Mao  titan  rhung  (hairv  tuan  rhung) 

(hiorlea  orimlalis.  Hook.,  and  Nephroiliuni  jUi.r  tmts.  Uieh., 
our  eominon  male  fern. 

E.,  i.»3,  family  R The  figure  is  a copy  of  5.,  IV,  ii,  ami 
nearer  to  .IsfiiJiiiin  fakalum  than  to  a H'lWi/avirrf/ii.  The  figure 
in  P.,  XII,  differs,  being  bipimutle. 

Jop:  253,  gives  the  name  for  .\sp.  fitlaUiiiit,  Sw. 

C.,  647,  Il’ei)rfa'rtri//Vi  and  perhaps  other  large  Ferns. 

111. -IF  A'fl/i;  ^ ^ Nin  tsao. 

Kuo  F‘o  ; — It  resembles  tho  T'sao  [e.  tn/ra,  401],  The 
people  in  Kiang  tung  call  it  ,B|  ^ d/u  ts‘an. 

V'.  infra,  401,  Potainogeton. 

E.,  66,  family  ft,  with  two  figures,  one  may  be  intended  for 
A Potasttogeton  or  a Najas.  . 
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Sin.,  IJ9,  Laminaria  includes  one  of  the  names  given  here  as 
a synonym.  It  is  possible  that  some  Chinese  apply  the  terms  to 
sea-weeds  [i>.  infra,  197]  and  other  water  plants. 

}ap.,  \T^2,  Potainiigclan  oxYpliyllus,'Sl\(\.,  |9K-  [Comp,  supra, 

85.] 

112. — ^ ^ Chn  nhamj  ; .l/<t  led  (horse’s  tail). 

Kuo  1*‘0 : — Tlie  Kmiwi  ya  has  Ma  lori  or  ^ ^ 

Sfuiny  III.  The  Pen  Isao  writes  ^ S/uiny.  The  same  nnnio 
is  in  use  in  Kuan  si  (Soutliern  Shensi).  In  Kiang  tung  the 
]H‘ople  c.all  it  ^ Tuny  hi. 

HiNti  Pino  : — TIi«'  Pen  ts\io  gives  also  the  names  ^ 
S/iany  ken,  ^ Pf  Ve  hn,  ^ Pat  chhtny. 

In  P.,  XVIIa,  8,  the  Sluiny  hi  is  Jescribetl  as  a plant 
witli  large,  thick  leaves,  resembling  the  ^ ^ -Vttt  s/ie  {/inmex)  ; 
the  root  re.sembles  that  of  the  radish.  There  arc  two  sorts, 
one  with  white  flowers  and  a white  root,  the  other  with  purple 
flowers  and  purple  root.  Thu  latter  is  said  to  be  injurious  to 
men.  The  plant  is  iniieh  cultivated  in  gardens.  Roots  and 
leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten.  The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

At  Puking  Sfiany  hi  is  Phytolacca  aeinosa,  Roxbg,,  which 
is  also  found  in  India.  According  to  Roxbuiigii,  in  India  the 
leaves  are  ciiten  after  boiling,  as  is  the  case  with  Ph.  decandra, 
the  Pokeweed  of  N.  America,  the  root  of  which  is  emetic 
and  cathartic. 

Ch.f  XXIV,  3,  Shauy  hi,  good  drawing  of  Phytolacca. 
It  is  represented  also  in  Kin  huany  LI,  5. 

AnuBH.  e.rot.,  828,  ^ ^ cjoorlkn,  vnlgo  jamma  yoho. 
(Ciiinicone).  Planta  sylvestris  radice  rajKicea  e.hili  ....  folio 
Lajxithi,  etc.  This  is  Ph.  aeinosa.  So  moku,  VII,  90,  same 
Chine.se  name,  Ph.  aeinosa. 

E.,  131,  family  ^ with  a good  figure  of  Phytolacca. 

The  term  lu  [v.  / ]. 

5.,  IV,  25,  with  two  bad  figures.  C.,.  iiii.  Sm.,  171. 
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113. — }!^  P''in‘J  ; ?¥  P'liiff. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — This  is  a water-plant,  calUsl  also 
(floating  p''in<j).  In  Kiang  tung  it  is  called  jpkto. 

The  drawing  of  the  Rh  ya  represents  duck  weed,  Lemiui. 
[ r.  in/ra,  400.] 

67,  family  The  figure,  a copy  of  S.,  Ill,  9,  is  not  of 
Lemna,  but  of  .VtniiK/wiin  Koraakoani , Regl.  B.,  gives  wmm 
for  I^mna,  AwUa.  \Jitp.,  313,  AzoUa pinnata,  R.  Br.  ^ flQ  fl-] 

114. — ^ ^ iK-  ^ larger  kind  (of  the  /iVn.  This  is 
Marsilea.  [ I*,  in/ra,  4(H).] 

67,  family  with  a good  figure  of  MarsiUa. 

Jnp;  1499,  gives  M.  iiuadrifolia,  L.,  with  this  Chinese  name. 

115.—  ^ Hi  ; ^ ^ 'Hn  k‘ui  (hare’s  inallow). 

Kuo  P‘o  ; — The  plant  resemhlcs  the  k‘iii  (inallow)  hiit  it  is 
smaller.  In  shajx;  the  leaves  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  li 
(C/ieiiojmlium).  The  plant  is  covered  with  hairs.  It  ctin  lie 
eaten,  is  mucilaginous. 

R.,  XVI,  28,  Vague,  confused  description.  The 

corresjKjnding  drawing  CL,  III,  7,  seems  to  refer  to  a Mallow. 

Hokfm.  & Schultes,  42,  Anemone  altaicu.  Fish.  The 
Siime  Chinese  name  is  applied  in  the  RImil  zo,  XVII,  19,  to 
jlnenioiu^  flaceida,  Schin.,  in  the  So  mokti,  X,  3.5,  to  Kranthitt 
keiskii,  Franchet,  {RaiiHuetdaeeu). 

E.,  85,  family  ^ [r,  supra,  76].  The  figure  of  fit  k'ui  is  not 
of  a mallow. 

X\'l,  28,  figure  indicates  a Matva. 

Jap.,  882,  Eranthis pinnatifida,  Ma.\. 

1 IG. — K'in ; ^ ^ Ch‘u  k'ui  (mallow  of  Ch‘u  [Hukuang]). 

Kuo  P‘o ; — Commonly  called  1^‘ai.  It  is  an 

aquatic  vegetable. 

Hino  PlKG  : — The  J’en  ts'ao  calls  it  Shui  k'in  or 
S/ini  yimj.  T‘A0  Hunu-king  stsites  that  in  the  second  or  third 
month  the  young  leaves  are  eaten,  alter  cooking,  or  suited. 
Another  kind,  which  is  called  cita  k'in  can  be  eaten  raw. 
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Others  say  that  there  arc  two  sorts  of  tlie  f;>( ‘/f  Hk'in,  of 
which  the  white  root  is  used,  and  tlie  f/ih’  (red  k^in), 

of  which  the  stems  and  leaves  are  ciii|)loyed  for  pickles  or  salted. 

I',  infra,  370,  (JCiianthr  slolonfcra. 

E.,  65,  family  ■n-  II.  67.  Sm.,  20,  Apium  gnwci>/ens;  57, 
Celery,  parsley  ami  watercresses. 

117.  — 'Pui  ; 5^  Siu  t'ul. 

Ki:o  P o : — In  Kiang  tung  its  coinuion  name  is  nin  l‘nL 
The  plant  grows  more  than  a foot  high  ; it  has  a stjuare  stem, 
long  pointed  leaves,  cars  with  violet  bluish  flowers.  The 
l>eu[ile  make  an  infusion  of  the  plant  and  drink  it. 

Hing  Ping  Cheng  Huan  stiys  that  this  is  the  ^ t7i‘«  of 
the  Shi  kitty.  [ C.  infra,  440,  /iuaic.r.] 

E.,  64,  family  figure  leaves  of  K:tm:x. 

118.  — ^ Sn  ; ^ ^ Siu  shim  (oxlip). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  su  is  mentioned  in  the  Shi  kiny.  Ma»'  sitys 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Shiii  si  [c.  i)5,  Alisma  jilanlayo^. 

It  resembles  the  5m  titan.  The  jilant  has  joints  one 

inch  apart. 

The  sit  tarn  is  mentioned  in  P.,  XV,  4.5,  and  the  name 
is  written  there  Mil-  At  Peking  this  name  is  applied  to 
Jlipsants  japoniciis,  Mitj.  The  drawing  in  Vh.,  X 1, 33,  sit  tnaii, 
seems  to  represent  a Dipsaens.  Hkniiv,  Chintse  Xanirs  nf 
Plants,  104,  su  tuan  in  Hu]>ei  is  JUjisacns  as/H‘i\  Wall.  The 
root  of  the  su  titan,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  said  to  have  the 
jtower  of  joining  together  broken  bones.  Comp,  regarding  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  this  plant  Mem.  cow.  les  Chinois,  IX,  IGlI. 

In  Japan  the  Chinese  name  is  ajiplied  to  Lamiunx 

allntm,  L.  Sec  So  mokii  XI,  11. 

We  are  left  in  doubt  what  the  su,  or  oxlip  plant,  w;is. 
[ r.  infra  437.] 

E.,  133,  family  »(Bi.  will;  two  figures,  one  Difs,tcus,  the  other 
a Lamium,  copied  from  5.,  I,  43.  C,  474, <is/rr.  Wall.,  or 
Lantium  album,  L.,  Var.  barbalum.  Jap.,  1226. 
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Sill.,  64,  Cirsiunt  lanceolatiiin  (probably  a Cnicus). 

The  two  terms  arc  not  mentioned  in  the  AV;  iii. 

liy. — Sjft  ^ Lai  mini. 

Kuo  F’o  : — It  is  now  oallcil  ^ Lai  /„io  (Aftoinisia). 
Wlicii  yottn^r  tilt*  leiivcs  can  Ik-  oiitoii.  injra,  372, 

.1  Wem/n/rt.] 

L.,  104,  family  without  figure. 

120. — ^ Lien  ; ^ ^ / k^iao. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Another  name  is  its  Lien  Liao.  According 
to  tile  I’en  ILao  it  is  also  ealle<  Lien  ln'ao. 

lltNo  I’iNG  : — Other  names  tor  this  [ilant  are  ftf  ^ ^‘'in  hua, 
Iff  « Che  ken  and  Chi.  The  eonnnetitator  on  the  T‘ani/ 
Pen  tCao  states  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  this  plant,  the 
^ ^ OP  tfPPot  k'iao  and  the  iji  ^ or  little  k'iao.  The  tirst 
lias  long,  narrow  leaves  like  the  Shui  mi  [r.  Ii4],  beautiful 

yellow  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a e-.i|isule,  resenihling  that  of  the 
ts  r/Liin  (<  edreUi).  It  grows  in  losv,  daiii))  jilaei-s.  The 
little  k'iao  grows  on  high  niouiitaiiis.  It  resembles  the  former, 
but  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  smaller. 

P.,  XVI.  1).^,  Lien  k'iao.  Deserilied  as  an  herbaceous 

plant  growing  in  damp  places.  Yellow  flowers,  fruit  a capsule, 
resembling  the  fruit  of  t'edrela.  Ch.,  XI,  til,  s.n.  bad 
drawing  ; (!2,  lien  k'iao,  from  Hunan  and  Yiinuan,  seems  to 
represent  it  llyfierii  iini.  Large  yellow  flowers.  But  the  drug 
sold  at  Peking  under  the  name  of  lien  k'iao  is  the  capsules 
of  a shrub,  the  /•’oivi/lhiu  stiitjiensa,  Yahl.  H.vniiuhy  received 
the  same  under  the  t'hine.se  name  lien  k'iao  from  Shanghai 
[6'f(V/(ct'  Pujiert,  24.a]. 

Phon  zo,  XIX,  12,  13,  ^ Ili//ieririiin  a/eyron,  L.,  and 

other  sjK*cies.  A'o  niokn,  XIV',  30,  32,  1]*  ^ //.  ererluin, 

Thbg.,  and  If.  jajioiiintni,  Thbg.  But  in  .Japan  likewise  the 
name  jtit  @ is  applied  also  to  Forsylhia  sasjiensa.  Kira  id, 
loy.  SlKBOLl),  leones,  iiieil.,  V. 
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131,  fainil)’  jjt  with  biid  figure 
.S' , \',  4,  witli  two  figures,  both  Ixid,  not  like  Ih/>cricHm. 

Sill , 98,  C.,  719,  ,ind  J<ip.,  965,  Forivlliiii  sii.priis)i,  Viihl. 

Snr,  lib,  JiialUi,i  ’ jfnp;  1 1 19,  >J»  ^ H\perkum  t rectum, 

Thbg. 

HI- — 7'sr ; ij^  \Vh  tmit. 

Kut)  P‘()  refers  to  iiS,  an  otiseiire  i>lanl. 

122. — /•’«;  g Ilunijmii. 

Kui)  P‘o  : — Other  names  Kie  111,  St  ^ ^ " fliriiij 

lis'aii. 

lIlKG  PiKO  : — A trailiiijr  phint. 

/i.,  134.  fiimily  m 0,  without  figure. 

123.  — ^ ^ .1/itn  htta. 

Kro  P‘o  : — Another  name  is  ^ .\femj  hua, 

124. — g|  Linp;  ^ iiiri. 

Kfo  P‘o  : — A water-plant,  now  called  ^ A'‘/. 

Hiko  Ping  : — The  7s;‘  lin  [third  century]  say.s  : — The 
[K‘0|ile  of  ^ ( 'li‘u  (Hukiian^)  call  it  Liiii/.  It  i.s  edible. 
The  ^ ^ Kuo  i/il  [fourth  century  ll.C.]  mentions  the  ^ 
as  an  edible  plant  Its  eoiuinon  name  is  A/«//  kik‘. 

This  is  the  water  caltrop,  Trajui.  [ V.  in/i’ii,  3lt7.] 

F , 99,  family  with  figures  of  7'riipa  nalans,  L.,  in  different 
stages.  S,  XI,  21.  Siit,  2it.  //.,  243-245. 

12.4. — ^ 1^'  Tu  tn  (the  oreat  /'fl)  ; ^ Kil  m<ti. 

Kfo  P‘o  : — Cither  names  ^ {i]  M<ti  Icil  kiamj  ; 

K'il  mal. 

HfNG  Ping: — A meilicinal  plant.  In  the  Kiiaiuj  ya  it  is 
called  ^ 3s-  «'»''•  Other  names  in  the  Pea  ts'ao  £ ^ ^ 

Alt  k-(i  mill,  ^ li!)  Tu  Ilia,  T‘.\0  Hung-KIXG  says: — Common 
by  waysiiles,  red  flowers. 

The  first  n:tme  in  A'/i  yu — Tu  h't — pro|terly  means  the 
ort'af  (1110/1111011111011101  [comp. /w/'ra,  130]. 

XVI,  4(5,  Kfi  imi  or  S/ti  chn.  This  latter  name, 
which  first  apitcars  iti  the  Ji  hua  pea  tt‘au  [tenth  century] 
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denotes  the  pink,  DUinthus.  This  plant  is  l■l‘pr(•sentod  uinler 
tlie  aiiove  names  in  the  Kiu  hintiiii,  XLVI,  8,  and  in 
I //.,  XI,  5.”).  Ontiitliii.i  l■lltu(■1l^h,  L.,  ami  JK  L., 

are  euimnon  |)lanls  in  North  China. 

So  molii,  VIII,  -It, ^ J tionthut  I,.  22,  ^ YS 

IK  Sioiiirr/  ( l>.  r/ihii-iigif), 

E.,  ijo,  family  with  a good  figure  of  Diunlhus  super- 

bus,  L. 

C.,  J37.  Sm„  86,  Diunlhus  I'ischeri  ( =chinensis,  L.). 

7"A-  787,  A.  chin.,  TS  W*  790.  '«/’■  fS  If  • 

12(1. — ?¥•  Unknown  to  tin*  Chinese  cotninentators. 

127. -^  Trh  n;  Oj  ^ Sh  ut  mri  (tiinimttiin  lierry). 

Kro  P‘o  : — It  is  now  called  jfj  .!/«  me/  ftree  lierry). 
The  frtnt  reseiiihles  tliat  of  the  ^ ^ ymm  (y«m)  me/  [/ih/<i/j«, 
r.  lUO],  lint  is  hirger.  It  can  he  eaten. 

P.,  XVlIIa,  ii,  ^ Jliiaii  lion  Is:,  descrilied  as  a 

spiny  sliruh  with  red,  sour,  edible  fruit.  Identified  with  the 
tsirn  of  nil  i/n. 

The  plant  ri'presented  under  the  above  ( 'binese  name  in 
Cli.,  XX,  ii.,  is  a linlnis.  IIrnhY,  Clilitriic  .Ynme.s  e/’  /‘liinfs, 
848,  liiUin  tioii  t»z  in  Hujad,  Kuhns  corrhovifoUus,  I,,  f. 

.lni(pH.  e.rot.,  787,  ^ foo,  item  moo,  vul^jo  itzhifjo,  liubiis 
vulgaris  fruetu  nigro. 

SiKBOLl),  St/n,  i>l,  (iron.  Jttp,  341,  Kilims  pnlmatns, 

Tlibg.  ,^aine  identilicjition  Phon  zo,  XXV,  17,  18. 

E.,  1 14,  family  with  a bad  figure,  probably 

but  not  corchori/o/ius.  Jafi.,  1935,  A*,  imisiti,  'Dibg. 

128. — S M K'o  (''ittpr  ki"). 

Kuo  l’‘o  : — It  is  now  called  ^ ^ Kin  k'ni ; leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  willow  ; small  seeds.  The  plant  is 
mucihiginoiis,  edible. 

King  Pino  : — A wild-growing  vegetable,  it  re.senibles  tlie 
^ 7V‘/  {llouttuynia  cordala).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Li  hi 
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aiul  Shi  klmj.  From  the  pussaee.s  <|Uoteil  it  apjioars  that 
HiSO  I’lXG  iilentifies  tlie  jilant  in  <|uestion  with  tlie  kin 
or  violet  [r. iSTIj.  I’lit  X\  ll/>,  .)<>,  relers  tlie 

hitter  kin  of  l!h  v<t  to  the  ifj  Sh'  hiiiii  Jiif,  a ]ioi<olloiis 

|ilaiil.  xvhieh  aeeonlin;'  to  I he  ilrasviiio%  s.ii.  > h.,  XXl\,4I, 
aiiil  So  iiiokii,  X,  i<  Itiiininriilns  xri-inmlns,  L.,  a eomiiioil 
plant  in  North  ( 'liina. 

F..,  59,  familv  The  two  figures  show  no  resemblance  to 
Vinlti  nor  to  Knnunciilui. 

The  second  figure  is  a copv  of  S.,  II,  33. 

Jop.,  1857,  has  Kmt.  sie/tnittis,  with  the  name  5 51 

120.— T‘an  ; ^ Shi  i (stone  clothes). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  as  Shui  l^di  (water  moss),  also 

ealleil  ^ /"  (intone  hairs).  The  ]>lant  is  eaten  in 

Kiaiijr  tun;r.  The  leaves  reseinlile  the  Ifiai  {Allinni),  hilt 
are  larger.  It  orovvs  at  the  hottoni  of  the  water. 

Hisg  Pi.VO  : — This  is  the  ^ Uni  tfao  (seaweed)  of 
the'  J’en  ts'ao. 

In  P.,  XXI,  i,  the  aliove  names  are  referred  to  the 
t hi  li,  called  also  Shiii  minii  (water  filaments),  a 

kind  of  water-moss  orowinir  on  stones  in  ditelies.  See  also 

Ch.,  XV I II.,  10. 

At  Pekino  shiii  mien  is  a ('on/errn. 

F.,  74,  family  with  a bad  figure  resembling  sea  weed. 

1 110.-5^  KU;  ii&  M 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  the  ^ ijij  7Wii  him  kii  or  ( hri/san- 
themuni,  which  flowers  in  autumn. 

lIiNO  Ping  ipioti's  the  )’«<-  linii.  Pen  writes  ^ 

Kil  hmt  and  fj)  ^ Tsie  him.  T‘,\o  Huso-king  says  tliere 
arc  two  kinds  of  this  ]ilant.  One  of  them,  pro|>erly  so 
called,  has  a violet  stem,  is  fragrant,  and  of  a sweet  tast<*. 
The  leaves  can  lie  boiled  into  sou[>.  The  other  kind  has  a 
green  stem,  is  larger,  of  a hitter  taste,  not  edible.  It  is 
also  called  ^ ^ A'‘«  i. 
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The  h'n  is  the  Chriisunllinnum  sineiixf,  Sul).  See  /*., 
XV,  i,  ('A.,  XI,  1,  2,  S»  inohi  XV'II,  17,  IS,  1!). 

Uejpinliii"  tile  Kti  in  tlie  Clu"ies,  r.  in/ni,  404. 

The  eorre>[)»>iuliii;;  ilrawin;;  in  the  lih  i/a  is  C/infsaiitlu'iiiiini. 

As  to  the  A'*//  7 it  is  notieed  in  P.,  XV,  It  is  also 
eulled  ^ )<'Aa(\vild  Chriinantliemum).  Tliis  hitter  name, 
in  So  mnk-ii,  XVII,  22,  is  a|)|>lied  to  Pi/rt^/irmn  Xflinif/y’. 
Maxim. 

/■„  87.  family  with  five  figures. 

S„  XII,  4 ; //.,  88  ; C,  117  ; Pr..  59. 

1809,  l\rethrum  (=  ClinniiUliriinim)  iiiiliiiim,  Coss, 

» *)-• 

131. — H T'amj ; % Mentj  ; ^ |g  Xh  lo  ; % gji  T‘u  .1:' 
(rahhit’s  silk).  ('oni|).  also  181. 

This  is  the  Diwlder,  Ciixnilu,  [e.  in/rti,  450].  This  plant  is 
also  intended  in  the  Corres|M)ndine  drawinj;  of  the  A'/i  //«. 

/;.,  169,  family  um-  Figure  is  the  same  S.,  I,  9,  and 
P..  XVIII,  I. 

C.  1382-3,  Cuscutn  chhunsit,  Lam.  Sm.,  87. 

/;.,  1 50,  family  without  figure,  repeats  all  the  names  of 

P.,  169,  but  includes  ^ a parasite  on  pine  trees. 

7‘’p.,  721,  Ciiscula Jiipi’iiifii,  Chois. 

132.  — jij}.  Unknown  to  the  Uhine.se  eonnnentators. 

133. — H A'W;  S K^ilep'eo. 

KfO  P‘0  : — Same  as  the  ^ ^ /•’«  ji'fii.  The  fruit  re- 
sembles the  ^ .1/e),  but  is  smaller.  It  is  eaten. 

IIlNii  Ping  : — Othi>r  names  found  in  the  /V;i  Is'ao  are 
ai  Ife  P'otij  Iri,  ^ l.ioij  lt‘i,  |{§5  2 P'U  /e/.  The  name  of 
the  fruit  is  ^ ^ /’«  ji'rii  lf:‘.  An  author  of  the  T'ano 

]K‘rioil  says  that  in  a rieh  soil  the  [ilant  prodilees  larfre, 
.sweet  berries,  but  in  a jmor  .soil  the  fruit  is  small  and  sour. 

Under  the  above  names,  given  as  synonyms,  Hixo  Ping 
confounds  severtil  sjiecies  of  liiilnis,  kept  tlistinet  in  the 
Pen  ti‘ao  kang  mu. 
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r.  XVIIIa,  9,  S 7**^"  Jescribcd  as  an 

oilibU*,  roil  fruit,  juicr,  swoot  ami  sour.  Ch.,  XXV,  11,  12, 
fiouros  1111  b*r  this  naim!  a llihnit  or  rasjilH'rry.  Hknuv, 
yanu's  or’  I'litiil.--.  34(i,  stives  it  as  tbo  t liiiiosc  name 
in  llu|K'i  for  //nliii.i  rori  iiiii.t,  Mi(|. 

P/inii  ,-ii,  XXV,  11-12,  5 S ?!  various  s|>ceio<  of  Itiilinf, 
Jl.  Tukkiim^  Sieb.,  J{.  sorlti/oUiis,  Maxim.,  N.  Thuniviyii, 
S.  it.  Z.,  I{.  punpeim,  ( 'amb. 

Anotlior  7i’k/<m.s'  ii  noticed  in  P.,  XXI  la,  7,  umler  tbo 
name  of  mw.  P emi  h‘i.  Ilo^ardiu"  tins  see  iiif'ra,  l.Sti. 

7;  , 1 14,  family  msL=f-  Figure  of  Puhi<. 

S.,  \I,  20;  C,  335.  Sm.,  115,  188,  Z*. /t/a-wi  (quotes  Tatari- 
NOW  frir  /fumtihis  liipulinn). 

.1.,  XV,  149,  r'rttgaria  rv.va.  Lour.,  also  F.  elalinr,  Ehrh. 

E.,  143,  family  mm-  Figure  of  another  Ruhns.  [ 1'.  infra,  190.] 

This  is  said  to  be  the  n,ime  for  the  roat. 
l;U.— A7;  H AV«  tA‘oo. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  the  ll'a  I'mi  (black  head,  or, 

perhaiis,  crow’s  lioad).  In  Kiang  tiing  it  i,s  called  kin. 

[ r.  iii/rii,  .371,  17rt/a.]  P.,  XVI,  (18,  however,  refers 

the  kill  fs'ao  of  the  AVi  »/a  to  the  ^ ^ So  tfno  of  the  Pie  hi, 
a iilant  vaguely  described  tliere.  The  A7/am/  _i/a  ex|ilains  the 
character  Tj*  by  Accortling  to  Hen’iiy,  Chinese  iXaines 
of  Pliinis,  80,  so  Cino  is  Samlnieiis  rhinensis,  Lindl.  Ch., 
XI,  7.7.  Same  ( 'hinese  name  in  Japan  applied  to  Samfmnis 
Thnnhergiami,  131.  See  Phon  co,  XIX,  1.7. 

E.,  128,  familv  g^,  for  the  figure  referred  to  E.,  127, 
family  P.,  XVn,  44,  which  is  Aconiium  Fischeri,  Rchb., 

according  to  C.,  843.  S.,  IV',  2,  has  three  figures,  two  .are  copied 

/;.,  127,  and  one  in  E.,  I47,  family  ^ where  five  names  are 
mentioned.  The  figure  may  mean  Samhucus. 

IS  £•  Unknown  to  the  (Chinese  commentators. 

13G.— Kieii ; ^ ^ Juni;  Put  (mallow  of  the  western 
barbarians). 
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Kuo  P‘0  : — It  is  now  ealleJ  S/nt  k'lii  (iniillow  from 

8z‘ch‘u:iii).  Its  flowers  resemble  those  ol  tlie  ,I/k  kin 

{J/iltiscm  st/rlacns). 

King  Ping  : — The  eharaeters  ami  ® have  the  same 
meaning  (ilesignate  the  same  country  ). 

Shu  k‘ui  Ls  tile  common  name  for  Atlhwa  rosea,  Cav., 
a common  Chinese  garden  plant.  /*.,  XVI,  2(i.  Good 
drawings  in  the  lih  ya,  and  in  Cb.,  Ill,  5.  -So  moku,  XII, 

Altbiia  rosea. 

E.,  85,  family  ^ [r.  supra,  76,  85]. 

There  are  39  names  cniimcnitecl,  among  them  7 from  the  Rh  ya. 
Jap.,  IJ4.  Sm.,  10.  [Comp.,  113,  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  I,., 
which  is  found  in  £.,  295,  family  ^ synonym  SMS- 
I’.,  X.X.WT,  65.] 

137.-SA7,-  on  tn  (dog's  jioison). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Fan  Kuang  states  : — Tliere  is  a jiojmlar  pro- 
verbial stiying,  “ us  bitter  as  the  kl.” 

E.,  108,  family  2|]  [r.  8,  62,  159,  208]  Cynaroidetr. 

13«.— S .tfc  Unknown  to  the  Chinese  commentators. 

139.— S Fu  ; S ^ Tao  kemj. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  as  m m Silan  fu.  It  resembles  the 
kc  (Aster  or  Chrysantheninm). 

King  Ping  : — Other  names  found  in  the  Pen  ts'ao  are 

Tai  shell,  & ^ ® Fin  fei  ts'ao,  {ft  Shemj  slieii. 
T‘ao  Hung-king  says: — it  grows  by  waysides  in  low,  damp 
jilaces  ; resembles  the  kft  hua  (t  ’hrysanthemum). 

P.,  XV,  35,  Soan  fu  hua,  a com[H>sit«  plant  with  yellow 
flowers  described.  The  drawings  s.n.  Kin  huaug,  XLVl,  Hi, 
and  Ch.,  XI,  li8,  represent  an  Jnvla.  So  moku,  XVII,  5, 
^ Jnula  japonka,  Thljg.  This  is  a common  idunt  in 
North  China. 

E.,  120,  family 

C.,  475,  Inula  Britannica,  I..  Index  El.  S.,  428. 

Sin.,  It 9.  yap.,  1150. 
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140.  — ^ 7<;‘ ; -fj  ,\fa  mn  (mother  ol' ln‘inj>). 

Kro  P‘ii : — Ui|ie  seeds  of  the  iS  ^''"1  (female  hem|> 
|)I:int).  Tills  is  the  s«‘e<l  of  the  eommon  hemp  l'uniial>h< 
salira,  L.  In  XXII,  ii,  it  is  ileserihed  under  the 
name  of  :km  Ta  ma  (ifreut  hemp).  C/t.,  I,  8,  under  the 
same  name,  a oooJ  drawini;  of  the  plant.  Also  Kin  huaiui, 
LVII,  ii.  So  mokii,  XX,  52,  ^ J|(f|  ('annah'n  mtica. 

F..,  39,  family  sub-family  figure  ConnahU  stitivii. 

The  two  names  from  the  A’//_v<i  arc  not  there.  Sm.,  26,  50,  61. 

141.  — Cha  ; [r.  giipra  58]  ^ ^ Kin  i/e  (nine  leaves). 

Kfo  F‘o  : — There  i.s  now  in  Kiano  tuno  a plant  ealled 

£ M » ■«  lie  (five  leaves). 

142.  — ^ ^[o  {miao)  ; JE  T.t':  l.i'iio. 

Kft)  P‘o : — A jilant  used  in  dveino  a purple  colour. 
Kiiaiit/  ya  calls  it  JE  ^ TFz  lei. 

Hino  Pin'O  : — The  Pen  tx'ao  has  the  name  Ts‘z  Ian. 

Till*  Ts‘z  f«‘oii  is  rejieatt'dly  mentioned  in  tin-  S/ian  ha!  tiinj. 

The  name  is  now  written  ^ 'JVz  ts‘ao  (|mr[ile  herb). 
P.,  XI1&,  Sy,  states  that  this  plant  has  a purple  flower  and  a 
purple  root,  use<l  in  dyeiilft.  Tliis  is  the  Lilho»permnui 
rrylhrorhizon,  S.  it.  Z.,  much  employed  in  China  as  a dye. 
The  plant  is  fij;ured  under  the  above  Chinese  name  in  Ch., 
VII,  41I.  See  also  Henby,  Chinese  Xaines  of  Plants,  508. 

Amn'H  exol.,  784,  Siso,  i.e.,  ]mrpura,  vulgo  tuvrasakki, 

nobilis.  Herba  jK'dalis  radiec  ab  infeetorilius  ad  tinoon- 

dum  serictnn  exjietitju  Thi'nbekg,  in  his  Flora  jnpouica,  248, 
refers  K.emi'fbb’s  siso,  erroneously,  to  Ocimnin  crispum 
[p.  supra,  t!4].  K.EMPFEB  meiiii.s,  no  doubt,  Llthosi>ermum 
eryihrorhizon.  !8if,U0U',  Syn.  pi.  a’con.,  1111,  fMhospermiim 
murasakki. 

E.,  159,  family  The  two  figure.s  arc  copies  from  5.,  11, 

36.  One  is  probably  meant  for  LUhospermum,  the  other  for  an 
Amaryllidca, 
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C.,  1420,  1414.  .1.,  XV,  163,  Anc/iusii  ojiciiutlis,  L.,  (acc.  to 
LolfRElRo). 

/«/>.,  1307,  L.  erythrorhizon,  S.  A 7..,  (\'ar.  ni  officinale,  L.). 

— ^ ^ / elmwi  ; ^ Uno  l^o. 

Kuo  1 0 : Siimo  SIS  [(’.  supra,  82,  Aralia  puppri/era^, 

^^4.  ^ r/ii ; ^ Iluantj  ch'u. 

Klo  P‘o  : rile  (•/«'  jilant  lias  leaves  which  resemble  those 

of  the.  suan  ts!un,j  {Physalis,  r.  supra,  55).  Small  white 
flowers,  yellow  in  the  centre.  In  Kiaiif-tuno  they  salt  ami 
jiiekle  it. 

The  rh!  is  noticed  in  l>.,  XVI,  33,  sub  suan  tslamj 
(P/ipsah's).  The  jilant  is  mentioned  in  the  A'tt  kiii  rhu 
[4th  century]  under  the  name  of  f- ||  K'u  <fu.  It  seems 
to  be  a species  of  Ph/saUs.  In  the  moku.  III,  15,  ^ 
is  Physalis  <tiu/ulafa,  L. 

64,  family  The  figure  represents  l/oultiiynia  corJaia, 
Thbg.  X.XVIl,  24. 

jTafi.,  1099.  Jap.,  1622,  /Viysa/is  angutala,  L..  =g= 

14.5. — ^ ^ A/e  r/tV  ; ^ A'  / yti. 

Kuo  P‘o  A fragrant  plant  mentioned  in  the  Li  sao 
[r  infra,  4U»]. 

l^'l-  ^ h'utn  ; ^ ^ Iluanij  hiia  (yellow  flower). 

Kuo  P‘o  It  is  now  ealletl  ^ y;,i  yUn  ls‘uo.  It  has 

yellow  flowers  ; the  letives  resemble  thoso  of  the  Mu  su 

( Mcilirayo  Sitliru). 

Hino  Ping  quotes  the  S/iuo  wtn,  wlu're  it  is  .stated  that  the 
^ yfm  plant  reseinides  the  @ ^ Mu  sn  (Medirayo)  and 
that  aecor.liuo  to  the  lluai  nan  ts-‘  it  dies  and  then  sprouts 
aoain.  Mentioned  in  the  Li  ki. 

r.  infra,  40y. 

A.,  io8,  family  The  figure  bad,  Melilotust 
Jap.,  1957,  Ruta gravcoUns,  L. 
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147. —^  IfW  (im‘) ; Jlf  Chun  iCao. 

Kuo  P‘o : — According  to  the  Pen  ln‘ao,  this  is  the  ^ 
Mantj  ts'ao. 

Hino  Pi\«  : — T‘ao  Huno-kino  siiys  its  popuhir  name  is 
® ]§[  Is'ao. 

V.  infra.  464. 

E.,  Ill,  family  without  figure. 

The  names  of  infra,  151,  are  also  found  here. 

E.,  no,  family  ^ Figure  insuRicient. 

E.,  157,  family  Figure  apparently  of  Ascle/iiiideit.  fafi., 

2330,  Vineetoxicum  alratum,  M.  & Decn.  The  s;ime  names  arc 
found  here  as  in  the  Rh  ya. 

148.  — ^ ^ Chung  Pul ; 3^  ^ Fan  lu. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  tlie  Ch'eng  lu.  A groat  (long  ?) 

stem,  small  leaves,  violet  and  yellow  flower.s. 

P.,  XXVII,  23,  ^ ^ £0  k‘ui.  The  above  names  given 
as  synonyms.  The  jilant  is  also  called  ^ S§f  35  I'*'"  fCai 
(cosmetic  vegetable).  It  is  a trailing  pot  herb,  with  glabrous, 
succulent  leaves,  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the  apricot 
tree  ; small  purjile  flowers  in  spikes,  followed  by  bhick 
globular  fruits  resembling  those  of  the  wit  tcei  [see  the  next]. 
Women  use  the  purple  juice  of  the  berries  to  jiaint  their  faces. 

This  descri[)tion  does  not  correspond  to  the  plant  intended 
ill  Kuo  P‘o’s  commentary.  The  lo  k‘ui  of  the  Pen  U‘ao 
kang  niu,  is  Basella  riihra,  L.  It  is  well  figured  in 
C/i.,  IV,  6.  At  Peking  it  is  cultivated  under  the  jwpular 
name  Jh  S 1 'en  chi  tou  (cosmetic  jiea),  for  the  purple 
juice  of  the  black  berries  is  used  as  a cosmetic. 

So  mokii,  II,  70,  ^ ^ Basella  rubra,  L. 

E.,  85,  family  ^ [e.  supra,  136].  The  figure  for  % ^ is 
apparently  EasiUa  rubra,  L.  Jap.,  323. 

149.  — ^ Wei ; ^ CPi  eh‘n.  [Comp,  also  240]. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  as  the  ^ Wu  wet.  A climbing  plant. 

Fruits  at  the  end  of  the  stem. 
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King  Pino: — Other  names  found  in  the  Pen  U'ao  are 
5 Ilui  ki ; ^ ^ IlHin  ki.  An  autlior  of  the  T‘ang 
tivniusty  says : — The  flesh  of  the  frnit  is  sweet  and  acid,  the 
kernels  (seeds)  are  Ijitter  and  acrid ; the  whole  has  a saline 
tiiste,  whence  the  name  tea  xcei  (five  histes).  The  fruit 
resembles  that  of  the  lo  k‘tii  {liaselUi),  it  is  of  the  size  of  a 
cherry.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  apricot  tree. 

P.,  XVIlIn,  4,  5.  ^ Hm  tm  Uz‘,  also  £ R Ihlan  ki. 
The  ancient  authors  describe  it  as  a plant  with  a red  stem, 
climbing  on  trees  ; leaves  roundish,  jK>inted  ; yellowish  white 
flowers ; fruit  of  the  size  of  a pea,  used  in  medicine  ; it 
contains  two  kernels  (see:ls)  which  resemble  pig’s  kidneys 
in  shajw.  This  is  the  Srhizandra  rhinensit,  Baill.,  a common 
climbing  shrub  in  North  < hin.a.  Its  berries  arc  known  in 
the  a[K)theciiries’  shops  as  itnt  vei  tsz^.  They  have  the 
same  name  in  Hupei.  See  IIknry,  l.e.,  527.  See  drawing 
TA.,  XXll,  5. 

Amcen.  e.rol.,  47(5,  sub.  with  figure,  Kadeura  japonica, 

L.,  a Japanese  plant,  allied  to  Schizantlra,  SiRU.  & Zucc., 
Flora  japon.,  I,  40,  tab.  7(5,  Kadsura  japonica,  (Chinese  name 
itSi*  ( southern  jr«  wt),  and  Siebold,  Icon,  japon. 
inedit.,  I,  we  find  the  name  j(b  S (northern  tea  wi) 
a|>plied  to  Schizantlra  chinensig.  Comp,  also  Phon  zo,  XXV, 
2-6,  Schizatuira  chinensig  and  Sch.  nigra.  The 

first  is  .said  there  to  be  a Corean  plant. 

E.,  170,  family  The  two  figures  are  taken  from 

5.,  II,  5,  where  three  can  be  seen. 

Pr.,  257,  Antidfsma  Bunius,  Spr. 

C.,  1477,  Schiztvidra  chinensis,  Baill.  Jnp.,  2011. 

Sm.,  126,  Kadsura  {chini)  japonica,  L.  Jap.,  1209. 

1.50. — ^ 7’‘«;  Wei  ge.  [Comp.  19.] 

Kco  P‘0  refers  to  the  Shi  king,  ^ ^ [r.  infra,  365]. 


151. — g Huang ; 0 (gnardion  of  the  fields). 
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Kuo  P‘o  : — It  resembles  the  en  7tiui  fjtc* 

[swallow  wheat,  r.  ,'12]  anil  tlie  Jl^  ^ Tiao  hn  ml.  It 
grows  in  ahamloneil  fields:  is  edible.  Another  name  is  tif  ^ 

S/mu  Ic‘I. 

lIiNG  Pino  : — Tiao  /m  ml  is  the  same  as  jti  h'u  [Jfi/ilro- 
jii/inim,  V.  infra,  350], 

P.,  XXIIl,  It),  identifies  this  plant  of  tlie /2/i  .'/n  with  the 
(the  first  charaeter  to  l>e  pronounced  ^ hanrf),  a 
jilant  mentioned  in  the  I'm  nhi  i [3th  century],  as  a 
plant  growing  in  inundateil  fields,  and  resembling  wheat,  but 
smaller.  It  rii)ens  (the  grains)  in  the  fourth  month  and  can 
be  eaten.  The  lih  ya  i writes  the  name  of  this  ]ilant 
It  and  identifies  it  with  the  hnany  or  s/mh  t^ien  of  the 
Rh  ya.  [Comp.  A'./A].  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  ^ Kany  lf‘ao  noticed  in  the  S/uin  /lai  iciny  as  a plant 
with  leaves  like  the  mallow — red  stem,  white  flowers.  Fruit 
resembles  the  wild  gra])c  ; it  is  said,  when  eaten,  to  remove 
stupidity. 

The  ^ M figured  in  the  P/mii  zo,  XLII,  2,  seems  to  lie 
lieekmarmla  enirirformin.  Host.,  [also  ./«/>.,  330]. 

V.f  supfd,  147* 

1.02.— $6]  Koh  ; /fill  kii. 

KfO  P‘0  : — Same  as  the  Kon  Ion  or  I/R  H 

a-iia.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  [<)  P/m  kna  [c.  .03], 
is  of  a red  colour  and  of  a bitter  tiiste. 

King  Pikg  : — The  Pm  Is^an  calls  it  ^ It  IPo",'/  kna,  also 
i It  1'“  IIUNG-KING  s.ays,  the  t'n  kmt  grows 

(climhs)  on  fences  ; it  has  a red  globular  fruit  and  a large 
root.  An  author  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty  siiys  that  it  is  a 
climbing  jilant  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  kua  Ion 
( TrIe/Msanl/u's),  but  not  loliod.  Fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
^ C/ii  tsz‘  (Gardenia)  ; it  is  at  first  green,  but  red  when 
ripe ; no  angles.  The  root  resembles  that  of  the  A'o 
(Pachyr/iizxu),  but  is  smaller  and  inealy. 
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See  infra,  38(1,  Thhuliantk'i  duh'ui,  B^'e.,  ami  eupr.t,  31. 

E.,  4 5,  family  I jOl. 

Jii/'.,  2J24,  Trichofunlhes  cuaimcroUlea,  Scr. 

1.53.—  ^ W’aiip  ; ^ 1}I  Shemj  clii‘. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  is  more  than  ten  feet  long;  ean  he  made 
into  cordage. 


nknown  to  the  Cliinese  commentators. 

1.0.0. — >■  .%  BV  /’/(i/. 

Kro  B'O  ; — Tliis  is  the  ^2.  B'»  p'i(.  Its  fruit  resptnhl(‘s 
the  ^ /'‘i<  rii‘i.  It  aff’ords  a hhwk  dye. 

IIlNOi  Ting  : — Popular  name  ^ fl*  Imiiij  ji‘a. 

1\,  XVI,  C2,  Ig  ft*  L ana  pa  ts‘ao.  It  is  descrils'd  1)V 

the  ancient  authors  as  a plant  resiunbling  the  Jl  $l  e/aoi 
(devil’s  needle,  Bidens),  the  fruit  having  forked  needles. 
It  is  used  in  dyeing  black.  C/i.,  XIV,  31b  The  figure  is 
rough,  does  not  resemble  Bidens.  But  in  the  So  nwkn, 
sXV,  .58,  ft;  is  Hidens  hipartifa,  L. 

E;  126,  family  fi5  The  fiRure,  if  meant  for  E't.Ens,  is  hail, 
in  /*.  not  Ijcttcr.  t l7,  E.  Iriparlil.i. — 346,  /y. L.,  is 

Slit 

l.)fi. — Tn  ; ^ Tti  hi. 

Kro  P‘o : — This  is  the  same  as  the  ift  ^ Tn  henp.  It 
resembles  the  ^ K‘ul  (,]falra)  ; is  fragr.mt. 

King  Ping: — The  Thinp  Ten  ts\to  says: — The  leaves  of 
the  tn  heiiij  resemble  in  shape  a horse’s  hoof,  whence  the' 
name  J[§  § Ma  ti  h'ainj  (horse’s  hoof  fragrance).  It 

grows  iti  the  mountains,  in  dam]>  [daces.  The  root  resembles 
that  of  the  |0  9^  Si  sin  {Asannn,  r.  infra,  111). 

The  tu  hemj  is  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  kiinj.  Kuo  P‘o 
explains  there  that  it  is  a fragioint  [ilant  ; horses  fed  on 
it  travel  fast. 

V,  infra,  414,  Asarum, 
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E.,  148,  family  tt  The  two  figures  have  no  resemblance 
to  Asarum.  The  figure  to  XIII,  54,  differs  from  them. 

E.  Ligultiria  Kampfcri,  S.  (St  Z.  = Senecio,  K.  Dl.,  unlikely. 

Jnp.,  235,  Afiiriim  lilumti,  Duch. 

L-iT.-Uf  m ; ® u.  J/ui  ch^tiattg  (.ser|ient’s  Ited). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  as  S/ie  c/i‘nang  and  Ma 

ch'nang,  accordin/r  to  the  Kuang  ga.  In  the  Pen  ts'ao  wo 
find,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  the  names  She  mi, 

JS  S S:'  i,  I®  g Sheiig  tu,  ^ ]j|  Tmo  ki,  Jg  |g  T s' tang 
mi. 

P.,  XlVd,  10,  illk  She  ch'uang  ts'z.  Described  as  a 
frairrant  umliellit'erous  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  in 
niedieine.  The  A7u  huang,  XLVl,  21,  and  the  Ch.,  XXV, 
4,  fioiiro  under  the  above  name  an  umbelliferous  ])lant. 

Aceording  to  Tatauinov,  Calal.  med.  sin.,  52,  S/ie  ch'uang 
Is'z  are  the  seeds  of  a Cnidium  ; from  Hanbury’s  investigji- 
tions  (Science  Papers,  233),  it  api>cars  that  they  Ixjlong  to 
Cnidium  Monniert,  Cuss.,  (Seltnum  Mounter!,  L.).  This  is  a 
common  plant  all  over  China.  [Sec  Imlex  Florae  sin.,  333], 
It  has  not  bt»en  recorded  from  Japan. 

E.,  167,  family  with  a good  figure,  apparently  from 

nature. 

S.,  II,  7.  A.,  XV,  154.  C.,  1114.  Sm,,  67. 

ir)8. — ^ 5^.  Unknown  to  the  (diinese  commentators. 

159.— t,  Ch'i  fu  ; 15  Kt. 

V,  supra,  8. 


160.—^  H T'u  hi  ; ^ in  K'o  tung. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  the  ^ K'uan  tung.  Purple  flowers. 
Water  plant. 

Hino  Ping  : — In  the  I’en  ts'ao  we  find  also  the  names 
T'o  wu,  Hu  sU.  T‘ao  Hung-kinq  says  its 

flowers  resemble  the  ka  (Aster  and  ChrysarUhemum). 
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P.,  XVI,  38,  ^ § IE  A'*  uan  tung  hua.  DescrilioJ  as  a 
plant  which  flowers  in  tlie  twelftli  month  while  the  ground 
is  still  frozen.  Its  yellow  flowers  shoot  forth  from  the  roots, 
and  are  used  iu  medicine. 

The  plant  represented  under  the  above  name  in  Ch.,  XI, 
44,  resembles  Tussilago  farfava,  L.  The  Kiu  huaiuj,  XLVI, 
5,  figures  only  the  leaves.  Lourkiro,  Flora  cochin.,  G14, 
Tussilago  jarfara,  Chinese  koan  turn  h<m.  Tatarinov,  Catal. 
rnetl.  sin.,  27,  K‘uan  lung  hoa,  Flores  Farfane.  The  Tiuiej; 
Flora’  sin.,  however,  does  not  mention  this  plant ; nor  has 
it  been  gathered  in  Jap:m.  There  is  in  Ja]>an  a jdant 
allied  to  it,  the  Pelasites  japonicus,  Mitp,  and  to  this  the 
Chinese  name  is  applied  there.  See  So  tnoku, 

XVII,  2.5,  2G.  This  plant  is  also  known  from  Centnd 
Cdiina.  Sec  also  Hknky,  Chinese  .Xames  of  Plants,  124. 

E.,  1 19,  family  good  figure,  but  only  r.idical  leaves  of 

a Seneciottidea. 

S.,  Ill,  21,  has  two  figures,  one  probably  Gcrbera  Atiandria,  Sch. 
liip.,  the  other  a widely  scp.arated  plant. 

C,  650.  A.,  X\’,  159.  Tussilitgo  Farftira,  h.,  and  Pelasites 
Japonicus,  Miq.,  (in  Japan). 

A.,  XV,  160,  Anandria  Eellidiastrum,  U.  C.  ( = Gerbera  An.). 

Jap.,  1593,  Pelasites  jap.,  Miq. 

IGl. — Chung  k'ui  ; @ KQh. 

The  drawing  in  the  llh  ga  represents  a inu.shroom. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Same  as  '1  < sin.  It  resembles  tint 

Kai.  In  Kiang  tung  it  is  called  j;  ^ Fu  kiln  or 
K'ui  ch‘u. 

E.,  52,  family  Three  figures  and  45  names. 

All  Fungi  known  to  the  Chinese  arc  grouped  under  the  three 
headings  ^ E.,  48-51,  ^ 52,  and  also  52.  There  arc 

66,  45  and  26  names  enumerated,  tot.al  137. 

1G2.->J»  IS-  The  smaller  kind  is  called  kiln. 

Hinq  Pino  explains  that  the  large  kind  [IGl]  is  called 
chung  Fui,  whilst  the  small  one  [1G2]  is  simply  kOn.  The 
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iiln  grows  on  trees.  The  S/uui  wen  expliiins  Sin  t)V  ^ ^ 
Siiiij  rh  (nuishrooiiH  on  tlie  iniilberrv  tree).  There  is  also 
a inushrooin  called  ^ 7V  sin  or  Jlfc«  ■/  V liin. 

.\11  tile  above  names  [ilil,  l(i2]  refer  to  intishroonis, 
probably  species  of  Ai/uricus.  See  1'.,  XXVllI,  3:1. 

In  1877,  I forwarded  to  the  Hotanie  Garden,  St.  Phtkus- 
iiUKG,  a collection  of  the  drieil  innshrooins  sold  in  the  Peking 
markets.  They  have  lieen  examined  by  .Messrs.  K.VLCHiiiiEN- 
NEU  and  Thumen  (Vienna)  and  proved  to  belong,  for  the 
greater  part,  to  the  genus  Ai/aricm.  The  § Iliamj  sin, 
or  fragrant  sin,  a large  inushrooin,  was  found  to  be  new  and 
lias  lieen  named  .1.  Beeisrkneiden. 

The  SS  *■''  nientioned  in  the  Annvn.  e.eoL,  832,  Ian  vnlgo 
taki.  Fumjns  riili/aris,  es-nlentiis,  aUndns,  etc.  TllUXIiElUi, 
Flom  jajion.,  347,  refers  it  to  A^arirns. 

.l^'iinVws  deliciiiius,  L.,  r.  A.,  XV,  184. 

133.  — gx  /Js  L iiknown  to  the  Chinese  eonimentalor.s. 

134. —  n T‘iao  ; ^ Fini/  l‘iao. 

Kl  o P‘0: — It  is  also  called  |>^  Limj  ski  in  the  Pen  ts'ao. 

/;.,  106,  family  (iood  ligurc  of  Tromut giiimlijlitra,  Delaun. 

Jap;  2081,  is  among  the  synonyms. 

S..  XII,  30.  C,  7.13.  © l5  ^ and  ^ ?£.  /V.,  246. 

A.,  XV,  165.  5///.,  38. 

135.  — 3^  ^ that  with  yellow  flowers  is  called  j>iui>. 

that  with  white  flowers  is  called  y.V/  (j>o). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — T'iao  flowers,  variously  coloured. 

IIiNO  Pi.N'G  (relerring  to  134  and  135),  the  I'ian  with 
yellow  flowers  is  pian,  that  with  white  flowers  pV7  (/w). 
Mentioned  in  the  Shi  kimj.  ('llEXG  lIuAN,  in  his  eoinmentary, 
says  the  lin<j  tU'ao  has  purple  flowers. 

1’.  infra,  448,  Di^nonia  t/randijlora. 
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TIip  alxjvc  name  ^ # Li'KJ  I'iuo  is  given  in  the  Pm  ts‘ao 
kiitfi  as  a synonym  for  ^ ^ Tx‘:  tcei.  P.,  XVIILi,  29, 
U'z  tcei,  also  liitff  t‘iuo  ami  ^ The  ancient 

authors  destTilx!  it  as  a plant,  wild  in  the  mountains  anil 
cultivated,  climbing  on  trees  ; serrate  leaves  ; flowers  of  the 
size  of  the  flowers  of  the  3^  ^ K'ieii  uhi  {P/iarhitls)  as 
large  as  a cup,  orange  coloured,  dotted  ; the  fruit  is  a jwil 
three  inches  long  ; the  seeds  resemhle  the  fruit  of  the  elm 
(winged). 

Linij  iiao  at  Peking  is  the  name  for  Teeoma  (lii^nonla) 
ffniiuliflora,  Del.,  with  which  tlie  above  descriplioti  agrees. 
The  flowers  are  much  used  as  a medicine.  C/i.,  XXII,  2.o, 
good  drawing. 

• c.ro<.,  8oG,  rjolislit  is  Ji/i/HoiiHt  ijrtiiulijiora, 

the  same  figured  in  Banks’  Icoiws  Kwmji/eri,  tab.  21.  The 
sjinie  plant  is  represented  in  the  Phon  ro,  XXVI,  18,  19, 
^ cannot  account  for  the  name  ts‘:  icei  ([luride 
ice/)^  given  to  the  plant,  nor  for  the  white  flowered  llnif 
I'iuii  of  the  Rli  yu.  Biijiumia  <ji‘uiiilij(ora  has  orange  coloured 
flowers. 

Ifiti. — ^ Jfei  UtHKj  ; yjC  ^ S/iiit  slteiuj. 

Ki  o P‘o  : — It  grows  in  water,  whence  the  name. 

1(!7. — ^ Wei ; ^ shni  (drooping  to  the  water). 

Ki  o P‘o  : — It  grows  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  whence  the 
name.  7\,  XXVII,  2(),  Vieia.  [ P. /’a/ru,  878.] 

63,  family  Good  figure  of  a Vkia. 

108. — Pi ; ill  {ft  Sliun  ma  (mountain  hemp). 

Kfo  P‘o  : — Same  as  the  common  cultivated  ma  or  hemp, 
but  growing  wild  in  the  mountains. 

^■1  i9>  P-  >7,  family  The  figure  indicates  perhaps  an 

Urtica.  [ l\  infra,  38S.] 

1 The  JCuaiig  ga  writes  this  name  2Vs‘  mii. 
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109.-^  Man.j  ; it  fS  Shu  tsie  (iiiuny  joiiiLs). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — A kiiiil  of  ff  Chu  or  b:unI)oo  with  its  joint-; 
dost*  to^rpthcr. 

h.,  186-195,  family  ff,  with  a f;ood  fif'ure  of  Bamboo. 

Many  local  names  taken  from  geographical  works  arc  mentioned 

in  £.,  189,  p.  11-17. 

170. — ^ 7 ‘<10  rht  (peach  tree  hraueh).  E9  ^ ®S 

(the  joints  four  inche.s  ap.art).  A Bamboo. 

Kuo  l*‘o  : — A distance  of  four  inches  between  the  joints, 
[t'onii).  iii/ra,  4.5(».] 

^ (solid  centre). 

Kuo  l’‘o  : — A baniltoo  with  a solid  centre  (not  hollow). 

172.-®  .17//,  ; ^ 7’‘„  chnn,,. 

Kuo  l’*o  : — Biimboo  with  a hollow  stem. 

17i>.— ^ Chuwj  wu;  ^ A'(i//y. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — A kind  of  bamboo. 

174.  — Tai ; ^ Tsim  menij  (s|>routs  of  the  tsit  n 
Uimboo). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — A kind  of  Sun  (bamboo  sprout).  The 
Ch<m  11  <|noted.  [ r.  infra,  374.] 

^ Sian ; I's'en  (Bamboo.  See  alf>  ahore,  42,  43). 

Hino  I’lsu  (referring;  to  ltIU-174)  : — The  above  names  refer 
to  various  kinds  of  bamboos,  with  their  joints  close  together 
or  far  apart.  The  Siao  is  mentioned  in  the  Shu  kimj. 
According  to  Chksg  HCan  and  K‘uku  An  kuo  the 
was  u.scd  for  making  mats. 

Bcgarding  the  bamboos  see  also  heloie,  5153,  5l>4. 

175.  — S 'M*  vH  ^ 1|IL  SS-  All  unknown  to  the  Chinese 
eommeututors. 
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17(j. — ^ Tu  (T^v) ; I'll  tcuni/. 

Koo  P‘o : — The  tu  plant  grows  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
It  resembles  the  Kuan  Hu.  Now  the  people  of 

Yiieh  in  the  south  use  it  for  niiiking  mats. 

The  Shtto  iren  says  that  Un  is  a sort  of  kuan  (rush,  r.  HI). 
.^Imcrn.  f.rot.,  900,  ^ Kin,  vulgo  kiickiio.  Jnneus  sativus, 
pnelongus,  la^vis,  tennis,  tensus,  in  ngris  pahulosis  in  modinn 
orizflo  colendtis,  ex  quo,  irrigationihus  et  insolatione  ilealhato, 
texuntur  nitidissimi  tajades,  (luihus  dnplieatis  et  gluma 
fartis  sternuntur  pavimentii.  TFirNnERo,  /'lofu  jap.,  145, 
identifies  this  with  .funms  iffunuit,  L.  SlRROLP,  Syn.  pi. 
n-ron.  .lap.,  47,  gf,  also  Tenp  sin  (s‘an,  .Tunnis  rffusus, 

L.  Pro  tapetihus,  pileis,  veils.  Jhidt  m,  4S,  ^ •lunnis 
Hu  kill  tci.  Pnwedentis  usus.  See  drawing  in  Plion  zo, 
XVIII,  14,  under  the  same  ( 'hinese  name,  which  Hoffm.  & 
SciirLTEs,  193,  give  as  one  of  the  names  for  Ci/fwi-us  ratundus, 
L.  Perhaps  one  of  the  above  names  refers  to  Cijpents 
tepetiformis.  [ I',  infra,  455.] 

E.,  134,  family  ^ I,  without  figure  and  only  the  two  names 
from  the  Eh  va.  Jap.,  1 200,  Jnneus  communis,  K,  Mcv.,  rar.  effusns 

IS  ' 

177. — H A'V;  M IS 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Tills  is  the  ^ 7’s‘z  Pi.  It  resembles  the 

Kite  (a  fern,  Pteri.s  aipiilimt)  and  can  he  eaten. 

C/t.,  YI,  .34,  ktle  ki  or  ts'z  Pi,  figures  a fern  which  looks 
like  liotryrhium  dauri/olirim.  Wall. 

E.,  63,  family  The  figure  is  a copy  of  5.,  .\,  25,  and  has 
no  resemblance  with  a fern.  /’.,  X.XV’II,  25,  has  a good  figure. 
//.,  91.  Jip.,  1794. 

178.  — C/imi ; ^ .1/a  Ian  (horse’s  indigo  blue). 

Kl'O  P‘o  : — It  is  now  called  ^ !E  l"ny  Ian, 

(winter  indigo  with  largo  leaves). 

Hi.n'g  Pino  : — This  is  t’.ie  llm  (Indigo). 

It  cannot  be  decideJ  to  which  of  the  (.^linese  tinctorial 
phtnts  furnishing  a blue  colouring  matter  [r.  infra,  392]  the 
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-1/(1  Ian  is  to  bo  referred.  The  ancient  ( 'liinese  coniinentators 
quoted  in  P.,  XVI,  74,  article  Ian,  are  in  eontnidiction  ns 
to  tile  identification. 

105,  family  Figure  probably  of  Po/ygtmum  liiuloriiim. 

Lour. 

,-l.,  XV,  125,  169.  5/«.,  116.  1717. 

Unknown  to  the  Chinese  cominentators. 

180. — ^ Hu  ; ^ Ti  fimtnij  (eartli  yellow). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Another  name  is  Mfla  7 '/  sill  ((>arth  marrow, 
Kuami  ya).  In  Kiang  tunc  it  is  called  Hit. 

Hikg  Ping: — The  Pi-n  ts'ao  cives,  liesides  tlu' almve  names, 
the  name  ^ Pa  (in  other  editions  ^ A'*/).  T‘ao  Hung-kixg 
s,-iys  it  frrows  at  ^ Wei  cliViig  (now  Hien  yanc  hien, 
in  Southern  Shensi). 

P.,  XVI,  1,  ^ Ti  hnang.  The  ancient  authors  say 

that  the  jilaut  has  larce,  wrinkled  leaves,  covenal  with  hairs  : 
tubular  flowers  reseniblinc  those  of  chi  ma  (Sesimmn), 
purplish  red  or  yellow.  Fruit  a capsule  resemblinc  that  of 
the  Lien  Piao  (Forsythia,  v.  120)  and  containinc  .small  seeds. 
The  root  looks  like  a man's  hand  ; it  is  of  a yellow  colour, 
suceulent,  used  in  mt'dicine.  The  young  leaves  are  eatim. 

At  Peking  Ti  huang  is  Rehmannia  glvUnom,  Lib.  The 
above  description  agrees.  Good  drawings  of  the  [ilant  in  the 
A7« LI  1 1,  a,  and  in  fV/.,  XI,  8.  The  latter  figures 
two  varieties,  one  with  voluminous  roots.  lu  some  iiarts  of 
China  Rehmannia  is  cultivah'd  for  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  of  the  roots.  See  Du  Haldb,  La  Chine,  I,  2t!,  and 
Grosieii,  La  Chine,  III,  340.  The  ti  hnang  figured  in  the 
Rh  ga  looks  nithcr  like  Lenntinlon  fara.irieiim,  L. 

So  molcu,  XI,  (!3,  G4,  ^ Rehmannia  giniinom.  Lib.,  and 

R.  Infea,  Maxim.,  (Japan).  A third  Eastern  Asiatic  si»ecies, 
R.  Piasetikii,  grows  in  Southern  Shensi. 

E;  137.  family  ^ with  a good  figure. 

S,,  I,  7,  has  two  different  figures. 
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C.,  1264.  Sm.,  184,  69,  also  Comfrey,  a lioraginea. 

E , 140,  family  At/cno/>//ora,  Ti  hnan^  is  given  as  a 

synonym. 

Jap.f  1865,  as  name  of  Rehm.  InUa,  Max.;  1864,  R.  glut.^ 

S]  ffi 

181. — 5^  Mfwj  ; J ^ Wamj  nil. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  ns  tlie  J§,  aiiothor  mime  for  ^ 

I',  mpra,  131,  Ciimiita,  ami  infra,  4.’)0, 

169,  family  mm  [e.  supra,  131]  writes  2 A instead  of 

I*. 

182.— Pa  ; fin  ^ /aista  Xo. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  resemliles  the  Ko  (Parh>irhl:nsi),  is  a 
climhinir  plant  witli  joints.  In  Kiang  tnn^  it  is  enlletl  ^ ^ 
Lumj  tee/  (dnieon’s  tiiil)  also  ^ ^ Ihi  ko.  Small  leaves, 
red  stem. 

P.,  XVIII/<,  3.5,  refers  these  names  to  the  % 
n » lien  mri,  de'serihed  as  a clindiinw  plant  with  ti  white  root, 
pentaphylloiis  leaves.  The  fruit  resenililes  that  of  the 
Lain/  k‘nl  {Solanuin  nlprnm),  and  contains  small  seeds.  The 
drawinir  in  CL,  XXII,  74,  under  ll'w  Urn  tnri,  represents 
!i  Vitis,  not  unlike  the  drawinf;  in  the  So  mol-n,  II,  58, 
which  is  \’i(is  )>rnfaphi/lla,  Thh^.  The  P/ion  zo, 
XXXI,  ’},  (I,  has  under  the  same  Chinesi*  name,  I',  prnta- 
pln/lla  .and  P.  japnnira,  Thlijr. 

E,,  179,  family  with  good  figure. 

Jap.,  2372,  Vitis pentaphylla. 

1 83. — ^ So  ; Ijt  ^ mao. 

Kuo  I’o  : — A kind  of  Pal  mao. 

I’,  infra,  459,  Imjterala. 

E.,  103,  [i’.  supra,  48], 

181.—^  5 Lilan  r/i  ; ^ Limj  rh. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  Knamj  pa  calls  it  ^ Jf  57  rh  and 
Hu  si.  In  Kianjr  tune  it  is  ^ Chamj  si  and  Limj  rh.  It 
(the  fruit)  resembles  a mouse’s  ear. 
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P.  infra,  43G,  Xunthium  stnimarliiin,  L. 

156,  family  iff  u.  with  a gcKtd  figure  of  Xanthium  s/r. 

C'.,  1329,  1330.  /V.,  98,  148.  5/«.,  233.  5«».,  45,  also 

s/>.  Jnp.,  2388. 

Kiie;  ^ Pie. 

Kro  P‘o  : — Tlio  Kihukj  ya  says  that  tlie  Kik-  is  the  same  as 
the  -mm  7VP  Pi  [f.  177],  l)ut  that  is  wrong.  The  young 
plants  can  be  eaten.  The  name  pie  is  usual  in  Kiangsi. 

P.  infra,  377,  a fern,  Pterin  aipilllna,  L. 

I3(). — ^ K'^iao  ; J])  K'inny  iil. 

Kro  P‘0  : — This  is  the  Ta  k',  a meiiieinal  plant, 

aeeoriliug  to  the  Pen  ls‘ao. 

Hin(1  Pino  : — The  Pen  tn‘ao  calls  it  also  Tse  ls‘i 

(marsh  varnish).  T'ao  HrNO-KlNO  says  it  is  a eommon 
plant  by  waysitles,  and  contiiius  a white,  milky  juice. 

/’.,  XVII,  13,  ta  ki,  it  poisonous  plant.  The  Chi  ten  figures 
under  this  name,  XXIV,  13,  a KupharUla.  So  moka, 
IX,  17,  ^ ^ Etiphorhia  hisioraula,  Boiss. 

The  tie  tn'i  is  another  species.  P.,  XVII,  20;  Ch., 
XXIV,  1.1 

So  mnhi,  IX,  1(1,  ^ Eupharhia  hetioscopia,  L. 

E.,  162,  family  ^ figure  of  Euphorbia,  copy  of  S.,  IV,  19. 

C.,  1215.  5m.,  95.  Jap.,  ijii,  E.  Iasi, Kaula. 

E.,  140,  family  UW:-  The  fi^(urc  cannot  mean  a Euphorhiit^ 
but  an  Apocynacca.  'J'hc  fijjurc  to  /*,  XVII,  20,  points  to  E. 
hcUoscopia,  L. 

187, — ^0.  Unknown  to  the  (liincso  eommcntiitors. 

I8H. — jg  IP(«e/;  Tit  ynntj- 

Ktio  P‘o: — The  teami  grass  resembles  the  ^ ^fao  [r.  459, 
Imjierata'].  Of  the  outer  skin  they  make  rojx-s  and  shoes. 

/'.,  XIII,  49,  ^ yfantj,  a plant  first  spoken  of  in  the 
Pen  ts'ao  shi  i [8th  century]  and  identified  with  the  tcany  of 
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tlie  Rh  tja.  It  i.s  also  called  Pa  manij  or  ^ 

J\i  nuio,  and  used  for  itiakiii"  screens. 

The  drawinjr  of  this  plant  in  ('h.,  VIII,  32,  represents  a 
Graniiiieu.  Hknuy,  Chinesi-  Sanies  of  Plants,  329,  identifies 
it  with  the  A I 3^  3'’<t  mimj  ts\io,  which  in  Hupei  is  the 
name  for  Kriantlnis  japnnicits,  Ilt'auv.,  (Kulalia  japonica. 
Trill.),  a large  grass. 

Phoii  ;o,  VllI,  2,  a Graminea,  ac-coriling  to  HoKFM. 
ct  fsCHULTES,  229,  Erianthus  jaiwivcus.  Sieiiold,  Spn.  plant, 
aeon,  jap.,  39,  Krianthus  japonicus,  sinive  or  or 

[ r.  infra,  459]. 

E.,  iio,  family  £.  Figure  certainly  not  intended  for  a Gra- 
minea. It  may  mean  a Cyperidea,  but  looks  more  like  Aletris 
japanica.  Lamb.  The  figure  to  P.,  XIII,  49,  represents  a grass. 
Jap.,  904,  Eulalia  jap.,  Tr. 

139. — ^ Eany  ; 2;  ?j?  T'umj  liamj. 

Kuo  F‘0  : — A kind  of  ^ Lumj  yu  [darnel,  r.  infra, 
402,  403,  Gymnothrijf\. 

E.f  106,  family  m-  Figure  of  a Graminea,  large  kind. 

190. — ^ Ao  (^piao,  ir./L,  632).  P‘ao  {piao,  W.D., 
082). 

Kuo  l’‘o:— P‘«o  is  the  same  as  Mei.  In  Kiang  timg 
it  is  called  p‘ao  mei  ts'z.  It  reseinhles  the  fa  p‘en  [^Rnlnis, 
r.  133],  hut  is  larger.  The  fruit  is  t«dd  and  sweeL  it  can 
1m'  eaten. 

Some  authors  tpioled  in  P.,  XVllla,  7,  identify  this  with 
the  ^ K P^eny  lei  [c.  infra,  430,  Rnlms^ 

Regarding  the  aliove  characters,  piao  and  piao,  comp. 
Henry,  t'h'nese  Sames  of  Plants,  314-351.  At  Ichang  it 
signifies  berries  like  those  of  Jlulnts  anil  Frayaria.  ^fei  ha.s 
the  same  meaning  [r.  supra,  127].  Piao  moans  also  sedge 
grass  [r.  infra,  209], 

[V.  supra,  133,  127]. 
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m.-m  Ti ; % 1 {hi). 

Ki'o  l’‘o  : — Tli(!  fruit  of  the  ^ Lien  (Lotus  flower,  which 
is  also  represented  in  tlie  accoinpanyiiio  tigure).  [ V.  iiijira, 
101.] 

192. — JlJlf  Kmi  ; Shun;/  Ion. 

Kuo  P‘o  ; — Same  as  Lou  kao.  It  grows  in  low- 

fields.  The  young  plants  are  eaten.  In  Kiang  tung  the 
jieoplc  cook  them  with  fish. 

[ r.  infea,  480,  Artemisia], 

E.,  6j,  family  sub-family  JSj  j^',  bad  figure  of  a young 
.1  rtemisia. 

198. — Lie;  ^ Pu  lie. 

Kuo  P‘u  : — According  to  the  Pen  ts'ao,  same  as  iQ  ^ Shi 
yiin. 

Hino  Pl.N'G  The  Pen  tsUio  siiys  that  it  is  of  a sweet 
taste.  Other  names  ^ ^ Shi  lie,  A‘  « hiii. 

P.,  XXI,  16,  .ihi  >jun.  A medicinal  jilant  mentioned  in 
the  Pie  In,  stem  and  leaves  used.  Xot  poisonous  ; sweet 
taste.  The  [ihint  figured  in  the  PImn  zo,  V,  22,  sub.  is 
an  Orohanehacea. 

E.,  no,  family  jni,  without  figure. 

194.—^^  Yaujao;  ^ |g  h'i  ifitun. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — According  to  the  Kuamj  >ju,  this  plant  is  now- 
called  ^ Yum  chi.  It  resembles  the  .1/a  hitan;/ 

( Ephedra).  Ked  flowers  : letives  j)oiuO>il,  yellow.  Its  top 
is  called  “small  plant”  ( # _L  si  >]'  )• 

Hixg  Ping  : — It  is  ti  medicinal  jdant.  In  the  Pen  ts‘ao 
it  is  also  called  Si  ts‘ao  (fine  plant),  the  leaves  are 

called  *J\  Siuo  Is^ao  (small  jilant).  T‘ao  lIuNG-KlNG  Siiys 
that  it  resembles  the  ina  hnamj,  but  is  green. 

The  name  of  Yilan  chi  is  now  applied  to  the  Poly<jala. 
P.  tibirica,  L.,  and  P.  lenai/olia,  Willd.,  ai;e  coimuou  iu  North 
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(Jhina.  P.,  XII6,  21.  The  account  given  of  the  plant  in 
the  Kuang  ya  and  by  Kro  P‘0  is  absurd. 

[T'.  infra,  443]. 

E.,  133,  famil)’  jiS  The  six  figures  m.iy  all  represent 

varieties  of  Polygala. 

S.,  I,  23,  has  three  figures,  copied  in  E. 

C.,  1557.  Sm.,  175. 

19.’}.—^  'AV;  M 7V--‘. 

Kuo  P‘o  ff,  the  thorns  or  prickles  of  iilants. 

In  Kuan  si  they  say  ; in  jjl^  Yen  (('liili  Province)  and 
northward,  towards  (’li‘ao  sien  (Corea),  they  s.'iy  See  the 
Pang  yen. 

HingPin'G; — According  to  the  yen,  other  names  for 
tliorn  are  gg  keng  and  kni.  In  {X  f]fl  Kiang  siang 
( Hunan ) they  say  ki. 

196.  — ifU  Siao  ; Ts'iii.  (Some  editions  write  iffi  Ti.) 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  as  ^ hao  (Artemisia). 

Tlie  name  .«'«o  occurs  also  in  the  Shan  ha!  k >ng.  [ I infra, 
43.5,  Artemisia.'^ 

E.,  no,  faniilv  ifR.  The  figure  has  no  resemblance  to  an 
.\rUmisia.  The  difference  from  the  figure  of  .Ir/rni/sni 
in  the  Japanese  illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Odes  ^ ^ nu  ^ 
p.  13,  is  very  striking. 

197. —-^  T'an  ; ^ ] fal  Isao  (sea-weed). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — A medicinal  plant,  .also  called  ^ ^ hai  lo  ; 
it  grows  in  the  sea  ami  has  the  ap]ioaranc(‘  of  flowing  hair. 
Sec  the  J'en 

Hint.  Ping  : — Another  name  found  in  tlic  Pen  U'ao  is 

lo  slum.  T‘A0  IIuNO-KlNO  e.xjdains  : — It  is  found  near 
some  islands  in  the  sea,  is  of  a black  colour,  resenililes  hair, 
litirge  leaves  resembling  the  ^ Tsao  [r.  401]. 

p.,  XIX,  26,  m m hai  tsao,  an  edible  seaweed. 

S[)ocimens  of  the  hai  tsao,  obtained  from  Tientsin,  and 
determined  by  Professor  Aqaruh  (Sweden)  .and  Prof.  Gobi 
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(St  Petersburg)  prove!  to  Ix'Iong  to  Saiyasttum  sllitffiattrum, 
Agardh.  According  to  Hrpiiukn,  Japan  Diet.,  or 

fitnori,  in  Japan,  is  a kind  of  sea-weeJ  used  for  glazing  and 
starching. 

E.,  66,  family  ^ [r.  supra,  iii]. 

S.,  Ill,  13.  Sm.,  5,  Agar-agar. 

198.  — ^ @ ('li‘aiiij  riPii  ; ^ Van  (l‘iao)  I. 

Kro  P‘o : — It  is  now  called  ^ P""  (sheep’s 

poacli),  also  j|  hii  I'ao  (devil’s  |)(>ach).  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  peach  tree  ; white  flowers  ; smls  like 
wheat ; (the  frnit  ?)  resembh's  a peach. 

[ P.  infra,  193,  Artinidia.~\ 

E.,  151,  family  Fifjurc  may  mean  Actiniilia. 

Jap.,  51,  52,  (liffcr.  and  ^ ^ for  .lr//n. 

199.  — IJn<j  ; ^ Ta  iHi  (great  bitter). 

Kuo  P'o : — It  is  now  called  kan  la'ao  (sweet 

herb)  ; it  is  a creeping  plant,  leaves  like  those  of  the  ho 
(yelumhiiim),  greenish  yellow  ; tlu'  stem  is  reil,  has  joints. 
Some  sjiy  that  the  linp  resembles  the  ti  hiianp  (^Drhmannia). 

The  kail  tsUio  is  Liiiuorice,  (jlyryrrkiza.  [ P.  infra,  42.’>]. 

Kuo  P‘o’s  account  is  absurd,  but  the  ancient  authors 
quoted  in  Xllti,  1,  give  a correct  description  of  the 
plant ; leguminous  with  pinnate  leaves,  violet  flowers, 
sweet  root.  Ch.,  VI 1,  fl,  kan  tsao,  leprescnts  a (ilyryrrhiza 
with  echinate  legumes.  Gl.  ylahra  and  Gt.  ylandulifem, 
which  in  Europe  yield  Li  pioriee,  l ave  both  been  recorded 
from  North  China  by  our  botanists  {Iiule.r  Flonr  sin.,  ItiS). 

Phon  :o,  V,  1-2,  figures  a Glycyrrhiza  with  glabrous 

legumes.  As  far  as  1 know,  no  Glycyrrhiza  has  1«h-ii 
gathered  by  European  Iwtanists  in  Japan. 

E.,  160,  family  with  three  figures  of  a Lrgtimiitasa 

differing  only  in  the  roots, 

C.,  587.  Sm.,  136. 
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Foil  i ; .)/((  si ; (7<V  ts'ien. 

Kuo  P‘ii : — The  cAV  ts‘ien  hiis  lur^o  leuvp.s  iiml  lonf{  flower 
s|)ikos.  It  grows  liy  waysides.  In  Kiang  tung  the  people 
call  it  lUx  @ ^ hiu  ma  i (frog’s  coat). 

r.  infra,  439,  I'lanhujo,  which  plant  is  represented  in  the 
corresponding  drawing  of  the  Rh  i/ii.  The  character  means 
the  sole  of  a shoe,  and  as  the  leaf  of  the  Fla^ntayo  rcseinblos 
a sole,  the  plant  received  the  aljovo  name.  AVritten  also 
si.  This  explanation  is  given  in  P.,  XVI,  .54. 

£.,  162,  family  fiKiirc  bad,  whereas  S.,  I,  iR,  has  a 

good  one. 

Sm.,  172.  /V.,  iRi.  //,,  30. 

20l. — Ib  Litn  Inn  (Inn  similar  to  Inn). 

sn  st‘  tsn  (t.*n  similar  to  t.m). 

W.  iff  ^ If  is  found  in  the  Kaslern  Sea. 

Kuo  l’*o  : — /.nn  is  a silken  girdle  worn  hy  cerbiin  officers, 
f.'K  is  a ribbon.  Tlie  plant  grows  in  the  sea,  is  variegated, 
wlience  the  name. 

P.,  XIX,  24.  Li  Shi-chen  refers  this  plant  to  the  ^ 4^ 
kun  /III  or  Inn  pn,  a large  seaweed  first  mentioned 

in  the  Pir  In,  and  produced  in  the  Eastern  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Corea.  Drawing  C/i.,  XYIll,  12. 

Am<rn.  e,rot.,  833  M ^ Firoinr  I't  Konini.  Fuetis  marinus 
lanceate  fornue,  orgia  longior,  margine  dentato.  Rupibus 
admuscens  in  mnris  suja>rfieie  fliictnat,  totns  genti  ]X)st 
pra.“]iarationen  esculentu.s,  <iuan(jnam  coriaceie  substantia'. 
According  to  Tuuxbeiio,  Flora  Jnp.,  34l!,  this  is  the  Fnens 
s.trcharinns,  L.  or  Laminaria  saerharina,  Lam.  This  sea- 
weed, which  attains  an  immense  size,  is  brought  in  large 
quantities  from  the  Manchurian  coast  to  China,  where  it  is 
largely  used  for  food.  Its  pojnilar  name  is  ^ liai  ts'ai 
(sea  vegetable). 

£.,  74,  family  with  figure  of  a large-leaved  sca-wced. 

Comp,  su/ffit,  197. 
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'202. — ^ ■(y  /'()  po  (jto  siniihir  to  jio). 

^ J’"  .<c‘  ]>H  (pH  similar  to  pti). 

^ lU  Itis  jiroiluc'cil  on  tlip  ihia  shall  nioiintiiin. 

Ki:o  l’‘o : — Tlio  aliovo  names  are  deriveil  from  the 
resemhlanee  of  the  [ilant  to  ^ (piire  wliite  silk).  It  is 
Slid  to  he  found  on  the  Hua  shall  mountain  (Southern 
Shensi). 

203.  -n  ill  M-  Unknown  to  the  Chinese  eominentators. 

204.  — .)//(/(  nut;  2^  yuitff  t'lt'i  (sheep’s  tooth). 

Kuo  I’‘o  : — A hairy  plant  with  small  leaves  resemlding  a 

sheep’s  tooth.  In  Kiang  tung  they  eall  it  ^ )V/i  ch‘i 
(goose’s  tooth).  It  is  used  for  reeling  oft'  silk  (?  ^ JKl 

20.5.  a-,m;  m;  .the  (deer's  tongue). 

Kt  o P‘o  : — The  leaves  resemble  a tongue. 

20(1  — ^ Unknown  to  the  Chinese  eominentators. 

207.  — |j|  i Fan  chi  iFou  (ugly  Artemisia  fan, 

[f.  sujira,  12]. 

In  autumn  it  becomes  an  Artemisia  hao. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  first  name  is  given  to  the  plant  in  spring, 
when  it  Hi-st  begins  to  grow  ; in  autumn  it  is  Into. 

Hixg  Pino  : — It  is  a kind  of  Artemisia  (|j^  M ^ i ® )• 
Its  smell  and  taste  in  spring  are  not  the  same  as  in  autumn. 

208.  — ^ liio;  2)1  A7  [eoinp.  62]. 

it  n ^ ii  s fruit  is  called  ha  (Jit). 

Kro  P‘o  : — The  tufted  head  at  the  top  of  the  stem  of  the 
i/ao  un  i the  hi  (thistles,  Cnicus,  Canluus)  is  called  ^ hil. 

Hing  Ping  refers  to  62  and  8. 
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2011. — ^ Plao  hn  (j'u ) ; ^ 7'u. 

S M ^ 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Other  names  for  t‘u  anil  tiao.  '/'ii  ami 
t‘iuo  have  the  same  meaning. 

King  Ping  refers  to  the  Shi  kiwi  [Leuge,  2.H4,  r.  infra, 
3135). 

Comp,  above  lb,  ami  infra,  210.  The  above  names  all 
refer  to  rushes  or  seilf;es. — Hoffm  & Schultes,  537, 

Srirjms  articulatus,  L. 

210.  — IIV/;  fiS  Ch‘ou  l‘iuo. 

Kuo  P‘0. — This  is  '55  t‘kw  sin,  the  tU'ao  in  seed. 

Hing  Ping  esjdain.s  icei  by  ® i J6ft,  the  la  [see  2i;i,  reed] 
ill  <i;raiu.  The  Shiio  wen  e.vplains  t‘iao  by  tcei 

flowers. 

Wei,  same  as  In,  [213]  is  the  common  reed,  Arundo 
jdiraijinites,  L.  C.  infra,  455. 

E.,  109,  family  ligurc  of  a large  Gnimincii. 

S.,  IV,  38  ; C.,  768.  Sm.,  171. 

//.,  253,  Phragmites  Koxiurghii,  Kth.  y»p.,  1610,  Phr.  com- 
munis, Tr. 

211.  — ^ Kia  ; ^ llna. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  a.s  the  ^ lu  [c.  213]. 

^1^—^  AVf/i  ; Lien. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  resembles  the  hnan  (a  reeil,  r.  infra, 
455]  but  is  smaller,  several  feet  high.  In  Kiang  tung  the 
name  kieii  is  usual. 

Hing  Ping  writes  mm  Men  ti  (second  character  same 
as  f)i  V.  infra,  455). 

213.— f[A7,(;  A«. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Same  as  tcei  [210]. 

ICet  and  lu  both  denote  Aranda  jdira^inites  [r.  iifra,  455]. 
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214.'^  T'an  ; ^ H’d/t ; .it  ^ fS  *ts  s<j>routs  arc  culled 
k^ien  or  k‘Haii. 

Kuo  P‘o : — The  t'an  reseinhles  the  tret  [210]  hut 
smaller  ; it  has  a solid  (not  hollow)  stem.  It  is  a kind  of 
huan  [»•.  212].  The  name  k‘ieii  is  now  ajijilied  in 
Kianir  tnng  to  the  sprouts  of  the  lu  (common  reed,  r.  213). 

King  Pikg  says  (referring  to  211-214): — Names  of  various 
reeds  or  rushes  meutiuned  in  the  Shi  kitit/.  The  tcei  [210] 
when  not  yet  ripe  is  called  kien  [212].  The  t‘an  [214]  is  also 
calle<l  t!.  In  autumn  when  in  fidl  growth  it  is  called 
huan  (hut  Fan  kuang,  OH  the  contrary,  says,  huan  is  the 
t‘(«»  when  it  begins  to  grow).  [ T.  infra,  4.o5.] 

213.— jig  >«;  5^  IIWOV). 

15  huani/  ; ^ hiia  ;/unt/  (Ijcanty  of  dowers). 

Kuo  P‘0  : — The  ^ Shi  yen  says  that  huainj  is  the  same 
as  hna  (flower).  The  sjironts  of  herbaceous  plants  are 
called  trei. 

210.-^  K uan  shi  tmo  ; ^ »C>  T'  % 7’a  sin  jiH 

[it  does  not  die  when  its  heart  is  pulled  up]. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Another  name  of  the  plant  is  ^ sa  many, 
by  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Li  sao  [e.  infra,  418]. 

King  Ping: — I Wang  i [Il;m  dynasty],  in  com- 
menting upon  the  L-  sao,  states  that  it  is  a plant  which  does 
not  die  in  winter,  and  which  in  ^ (’h‘n  (Hu  knang)  is  called 
sii  many. 

217.-?^  Van  ; ^ Kiao. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Now  in  Kiang  tnng  the  people  call  kiao  the 
root-stock  of  the  H on  (.Xelnnihiuin),  which  is  hollow  inside. 

King  Ping  : — J'tJ/i  or  kiao  is  the  edible  root  of  a plant. 

Nowadays  the  name  kiao  or  kiao  f.ai  is  applied  to  the 
young  stalks  of  Ilydroyyrunx  latifolinm.  [ V.  infra,  350. 
Comp,  also  38.] 
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218.— ^ /fa/;  K,-n  (root). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Kai  is  tlip  populiir  nninp  for  ^ kiu  ken, 
(root  of  Allium  odneum). 

Hino  Ping  takes  kai  to  be  a fjeneral  nanie  for  roots  of 
lierbjiceous  plants,  as  do  also  the  Faiirj  yen  and  the  S/iito  iren. 

Unknotvn  to  the  ( 'liines<>  commentators. 

220. —'^  J/„a  ; ^ Hfi  (/u). 

Kro  P‘o  : — In  Kian;r  timg  hn  is  another  name  for  hua 
(flower). 

221.  — ^ J/nn  ; ^ //it;  ^ )iiiiii. 

Kro  P‘o : — Tlicse  terms  ox)ilain  tliemselves  mutually. 
They  all  have  the  meanin;>;  of  flower. 

222.  — The  flower  of  a tn>e  is  hua. 

$ si  i The  flower  of  an  herbaceous  plant  is  yam/. 

^ 51  ffii  K ^i  i flowers,  but  fruit.s  is 

called  D!tt. 

M ^ R ?i  i seeds,  is  called  yiny. 

Other  tfliinese  authors,  who  are  followed  by  M ilLiams 
in  his  Dictionary,  define  the  character  s>u  by  "rain  in  seed, 
which  then  txmds  gracefulU'.  Williams  translates  the 
character  y//iy  by  a fliwer  whose  fruit  is  not  yet  formed. 
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II. — '5///  vr. — E.xi>lan.\tion  of  Names  of  Theks. 


T'ao  ; ‘'Shan  kia  (inountjiin  kia). 

Kuo  P‘o : — Now  the  same  as  the  lU  m Shan  ts'iu 
(mountiiin  tx'iu  or  Catalpa).  [P.  infra,  '>08.] 

Comp,  also  200-202,  where  kia  and  are  stated  to  Ih> 
varieties  of  tlie  nai  tree  (^Sophora).  [See  also  511.] 

224. —  K‘ao  ; ill  ^ Ch'n  (mountain  rh'u), 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  k'ao  resembles  the  ch'ti.  It  is  of  a whitish 
colour,  {(rows  in  the  mountains,  whence  the  name.  It  is  a 
kind  of  ^ Is'i  or  vaniish  tree. 

HlN(f  PiKG  : — Popular  names  f rh'nn  k'ao, 
k'ao  tg'i.  Shi  kinti  rj  noted.  [ V.  infra,  510.] 

The  ch'n  is  Ailantns  ijlandnlosa  ; the  k'ao  or  shan  ch'n  ma}* 
Ik-  a Rhut. 

V.  iti/rii,  288. 

225.  — Ro  ; III  Kil. 

[!'.  infra,  505,  Thuja']. 

■na.-m  AVa;  m J- 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  the  I'ai  kia  ; it  resemhles  the 

Pai  yang  (white  |K>plar). 

HiN’f!  Ping  : — Its  wood  is  moist. 

In  some  editions  of  the  Rh  ya,  and  also  in  K.D.,  the 
first  eharaeter  is  written  40  taan.  This  at  Pekinjj  is  :i 
name  for  the  Lime  tre<*,  THia,  not  mentioned  in  P.  [( ’omp. 
also  above  tl.] 

The  IS  kia  tree  is  likewise  not  descril>ed  in  P.,  but 
a rough  figure  of  it,  which  is  not  sufficient  for  its  recognition, 
is  given  in  the  Kin  huany,  LIV,  36,  and  reproduced  in 
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Cft.,  XXXIV,  21.  Till'  kiu  tree  is  mentioned  l>y  T‘ao 
Hun(J-king  [.5th  century]  who  in  his  note  rcffardin^  Ginsenf; 
(liiote.s  u Coreiin  poem  in  pniise  of  the  Ginsenfr,  suyino 
that  the  kia  tree  and  tlie  Gin.«en^  have  inutiial  sympatliy. 
T'ao  adds  that  the  kia  is  a tree  res<>inhlin^  the  ^ 

( Putiloiniiu),  }Trowin;{  very  hieh  and  givin<;  an  e.xhmsive 
shade.  [See  I’.,  XI1«,  11,  article  A •/<'« 
lleference  is  made  to  the  kui  tree  in  G hosier’s  La  Chine, 
II,  2flil.  It  is  descrilH-d  in  K.h'.F.l’.,  LXXXl,  l‘J,  as  a tree 
with  lar^e  leaves  eolleeted  together  like  a fan,  the  hark  of 
which  furnishes  textile  fibres  lit  for  making  fi.-ihing  nets. 
The  i 'lienif  te  fn  rhi  rejiorts  the  same  with  rej^ard  to  the  Umh 
tree  or  til-a.  It  seems  that  authors  frequently  eonfound 
the  characters  kia  and  Um». 

The  alx)ve  character  / is  also  written  ami  also  rcml 
T'o.  [See  ir./Z,  nil.] 


227. — .l/ei  ; *Va/i. 

Kuo  P‘o  It  resembles  the  ^ /r'ny  (Apricot)  ; is  an  acid 
fruit. 

Hing  Ping  : — Su.v  Yen  .says : — In  'j]")  Kin^  chon  ( fIu|K-i) 

they  call  it  >iiei,  whilst  in  ^ Van^rchou  (Anhui,  Chekianc) 
they  .say  nan.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Sh‘  kin;/. 

[P.  infra,  4711,  Prnnnt  .l/wmc.] 

The  almve  ehar.icter  nan  is  often  confounded  with  nan, 
Linrn.<  nan  inn,  [!’.  infra,  .512.] 

/;.,  20S,  family  wiili  iwo  lijjurcs,  one  a Prunin,  ihe  oilier 
t'liimnmin/cs  fnii/rnni.  i8  names  are  Ki'en,  amon^  (hem  lliose 
infra,  237  and  244. 

5.,  .XI,  7.  Sm.,  174.  C.,  835.  P„  XXiX,  ii. 

A.,  XV,  149,  Pruniis  domesticn,  I..,  commonly  termed 

E.,  259,  family  with  fiKurc,  probably  of  /'erun,  has  also 
the  names  inri  [.S/;/]  and  nan  [AV; y.i]. 
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228.— Pi;  ISfi  ShuH(slui). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Tlif  second  character  to  lie  pronounced  ^ 
i/uin  (sliii).  It  denotes  a tree  wliich  resembles  the  sttiii/ 
(Piinit)  and  f^rows  in  Kiangnan.  Its  wood  is  fit  for  shi|>- 
bnilding,  coffins,  |)illars  ; it  is  veined,  does  not  decay. 

/•’.,  XXXIV',  12,  sluui  {fha).  This  character,  another 

form  of  tile  slum  in  the  lih  i/a,  is  first  met  with  in  the 
J‘ir  la  [.”)th  cenlury].  The  name  is  also  written 
slut  mu.  Tlie  ancient  authors  say  that  this  is  a large  tree 
yielding  excellent  timber  and  resin ; leaves  like  needles, 
sharp  ]K)inted,  but  flattened,  evergreen.  It  is  common  in 
Middle  ('hina.  Ll  Shi-chen  states  that  there  are  .several 
kinds  of  the  slum  tree,  one  of  them  introduced  from  Japan. 
One  kind  has  a red  wood  and  is  very  tough  and  resinous ; 
the  white  slum  is  of  a looser  structure,  and  when  dry  liecomes 
iH'antifiilly  veined. 

The  slum  tree  of  the  ancient  Chinese  authors  is  without 
doubt  the  Cunninglumtia  sinensis,  R.  Brown,  a common  and 
very  valuable  coniferous  tree  of  Middle  and  Southern  China. 
Comp.  Mr.  Th.  Sasii’son’b  interesting  note  regarding  this 
tree  in  Xotes  and  Queries  on  ( 'hina  and  Jajum,  1868, 
p,  52.  But  it  seems  that  nowadays  the  name  slum  in  China 
is  applied  also  to  Cri/j>lomeria  japonica,  Don.,  and  perhaps  to 
other  coniferous  trees.  Dr.  Henby  informs  me  that  Cryp- 
toineria  ja/tonicu  in  Ilnia'i,  where  it  occurs  wild,  is  one  of 
the  numerous  sliu  trees  of  the  Chinese. 

In  Japan,  where  Cunniiujhamia  sitiensis  occurs  only  cul- 
tivated, the  Chinese  character  denotes  Cryptomeria 
Japonica.  See  Phon  zo,  LXXIX,  19,  20  ; SlEB.  & Zi;cc., 
Flora  Jafton.,  I,  48,  tab.  124;  SlEUOLl),  Syn.  planl.  a’con. 
jap.,  65. 

In  ('ll.,  XXXIII,  58,  the  coniferous  tree  represented  under 
is  neither  Cryptomeria  nor  ('unninyluimia.  A good  drawing 
of  the  latter  is  found  there,  fol.  60,  s.n.,  sha  mu. 
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E.,  235,  familv  with  figure  of  Tarr/yn  nucifera,  S.  & Z., 
also  called 

S.,  -\I,  35  ; P.,  XXXI,  10  ; Sm.,  220  ; C.,  297  ; Jap.,  2213. 

E.,  261,  famil\'  the  same  two  terms  are  quoted  from  the 
Rh  ya. 

5.,  VIII,  23,  with  bad  figures  of  two  distinct  trees. 

229. — Fei;  A7a  [see  226]. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — A kind  of  )'u  (Pumele,  ('Ileus  tleeinnamt, 
see  236).  Fruit  as  lar<r<i  as  a itowl ; tht“  rinil  from  two  to 
tliroe  inclios  tliick  ; tlie  flesh  inside  is  like  that  of  tlie  ^ < hi 
( Chens  tei/ollala),  of  little  flavour. 

[ r.  Iii/ea,  487.] 

E.,  230,  familj'  and  E.,  254,  familv  no  names  from  the 
R/i  v<i.  [ I',  infra,  236.] 

230. -|ft  Sin ; iS  I. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  rt'seinhles  the  Ti  [c.  infen,  306,  a jiltnn 
tree].  Small  leaves,  when  young  fit  for  fei'ding  cattle.  Of 
its  wood  tires  of  wheels  are  made.  In  Kuan  si  they  call  it 
niu  lsz‘  also  ±*1  t‘ii  kkiny.  [Regtirding  khitui,  see  536.] 

[ V.  Infill,  544,  Lhjuslrum  ?] 

E.,  272,  famiW  without  figure. 

231.  — Mott ; HSL  J/«  kua. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — This  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a little  melon, 
edible,  of  a sour  taste. 

[!'.  in/ea,  478,  Quince,  ('ydonla  sinensis."] 

E.,  280,  family  TK/So  with  a good  figure. 

5.,  .\II,  24.  Sm.,  181.  C.,  866. 

//.,  295,  /\rus  Cathayensis,  Hemsl. 

Jap.,  1827,  Pyrus  japonica,  Thbg.,  Var.  genuina,  Ma.s. 

1825.  jynts  Cytionia,  I..,  is  +S  . [ I',  infra,  480.] 

232.  — Pinny  ; BP  Ts!  Utl. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  wood  of  the  llany  is  fit  for  making  tires 
of  wheels. 

King  Ping  : — The  T'ang  Pen  ts^ao  say.s : — The  leaves  of  this 
tree  resemble  those  of  the  ;|(|I  shi  ( Diospj/eos),  they  grow  two 
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to;;etlipr  opposito  ; fruit  .-siiiul!,  j;l«!)ul;ir  like  the  ^ ^ f 
Ill'll  U tfJ  {Piuiiiiis),  at  first  f^reeii,  when  ri|K>  hlack.  The 
wood  is  Iiard,  the  sip  of  it,  when  eooke.l,  lieeonies  red. 

P.,  XXX\7>,  ;;0,  ^ ^ fimij  i/nnii  (pine  poplar)  or  -J-  ^ 
Liiiiii/ ls:‘ mu.  The  first  naiiH'  is  expliine  l liy  tlie  tindn'r 
resemhlin;;  th.at  of  the  pine,  tin*  trunk  tha*  of  tlic  poplar. 
Ch‘EX  Ts'ANt:  K‘l  [8th  century]  says  that  the  tree  orows  in 
Kian^jnai'.  The  figure  <;iven  of  thi‘  I'iiiki  hr.'  mu  in  tin-  h'iii 
/iiiaiiii,  LIV,  !•,  is  worthless,  only  leaves  fi;{nro;l  ; it  is  said 
there  to  orow  in  the  mountains  of  .Mi  hien  in  Honan.  Thie 
dr.iwin^  represenlino  the  same  tree,  in  fV/.,  XXXV,  14, 
shows  :i  tree  with  small,  fjlohnlar  fruit.  See  also  It'. />., 

lit',  and  .’>25  It  imi. 

The  Phon  zo,  LXXXIV,  21,  25,  figures  under  ^ 

'fjjC.  B tfea  not  identific  1 liy  FttANfiiET,  hut  Dr.  (Jkkuts’ 
.fapaiwse  W’oodit  oivet  .f.y'  an  1 (tree  with  rou/h 

leaves)  as  the  Chinese  names  for  .iji/iuiutiit/ii;  u.yiirii,  rianeh. 
I'lmaceie  {Iltimo’oceltis  asperu,  Bl.  Priiiiiiii  asjierii,  Tlibe.) 
This  is  also  the  Celtis  miiku  of  Sikbolo,  Si/ii.  pluiit  irrnii. 
Jap.,  168  : Folia  ad  l.a>vii;anilmn  li;fnum.  Fructns  edul(‘s. 

This  may  also  he  the  trc'o  fifjured  in  C/i. 

E.,  %~2,  family  with  fi(>iirc  of  a tall  tree. 

Jap.,  83S,  Ehretia  ierrata,  Ko.xb , which  name  is  a 

synonym. 

23.3.-HI  Lie  ; Uh. 

Kfo  B‘0  : — A tree  resemhlitte  the  ^ hu  mi  (an  oak, 
e.  535)  hut  of  sinalle.'  size.  Fr.tit  like  a sm.dl  ehestnut, 
elihle.  X^ow  in  Kiang  tung  the  people  call  it  rk  11, 

(r/i  chestnuts). 

[ F.  iii/ra,  4D5,  small  ehestnut-’.] 

234. — ^ ;{g.  Unknown  to  the  Chinese  commenttitors. 
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23'>.— gf  Hho;  ^ L,k 

Ki’O  P‘o  : — (!iij)s  cun  be  inmic  of  tlic  wooJ,  which  is  wliitc 
and  Imrd  y;raincd. 

Hisg  Fin(s  : — :J|(t  says  it  is  fit  for  inukiiif'  cups.  The 

hark  is  soft  and  tonsil  ; it  is  good  for  wra|i|iing  up  things. 

[ 1'.  Infra,  .’>.')3,  W(7«/<(.] 

E.,  252,  family  wil  limit  fiftaro. 

23(i. — ^ Yn  ; T'/no.  Str  <il.n>  22!l. 

Kuo  P‘o : — It  reseinhles  the  rit'-rtuj  (coolie  orange). 
It  lias  it  sour  tiiste  ; is  pr.iiiticed  in  Kiangnan.  [The  ■SVimi 
irrn  iilso  says  that  it  reseinhles  the  r/iVie/.] 

lllNol’tst!: — It  is  mentioned  in  the  /■««(/ of  the  Shu 
kiiiii,  also  in  the  Lii  shi  r/t'nii  tx'iu  [3ril  century  I5.(k]  The 
'/''am/  l‘rn  Ix'ao  says  the  i/m  fruit  htts  a thick  [K'd  of  a sweet 
taste,  whilst  tht*  |)etd  of  the  l.il  or  coniinon  or.ingt*  is  hitter. 
Its  flesh  reseinhles  that  of  the  orange.  There  are  sweet  and 
acid  varietit's  of  the  i/a.  The  acid  >/u  is  called  'jf  //«  I'an 
The  rh'rmj  is  not,  as  some  jicople  say,  the  same  as  the  //m. 

[!'.  infra,  487,  Fmnelo,  Citrus  dn~timana.'\ 

237. —  Shi  ; ^ ^ } inn  mri. 

Kuo  l’‘() : — .Same  as  the  ^ ^ Ishi  mri  ('sparrow  plum). 
IIiNG  I’lNG:  — It  is  smaller  than  the  mri  ( f’rnnns  innnir). 
According  to  XXXVl,  33,  this  is  the  same  tis  the  ^ 
i/il  U or  Pranas  jajnmira.  [ I',  infra,  474.] 

238.  — ^8  Yuan  (hfl  in);  f3]I  h'il  k'iniiff. 

Kuo  F‘o. — The  character  k'inmj  is  unknown,  hut  it  is 
hclieved  that  it  stands  for  m li"  (willow).  Th(!  hi  k'ium/ 
reseinhles  the  willow.  Of  the  hark,  hy  hoiling  it,  a hevenige 
is  made. 

The  Shan  trrn  ex|ilains  the  character  ^ hy  7^ 

uiiknown  to  me  ; the  first  character  is  a palm,  rhaimrrojis. 
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In  P.,  XXX V/(,  20,  the  iilwve  names  in  the  Rh  ya  are 
identified  with  the  lit,  a name  which  first  appears  in 
the  Pie  In  [5th  century].  Contused  descri])tion  of  the  tree, 
which  is  also  called  mm  ka  liu.  Li  Shi-chen  says  it 
furnishes  a dark  red  timber,  ;;ood  for  making  boxes.  The 
Thing  chi  [12th  century]  stiites  that  this  tree  is  a sort  of 
yil  (elm) ; its  seed-ves.sels  resemble  those  of  the  elm, 
having  the  shape  of  .small  coins.  The  country  jieople  gather 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  and  use  them  ns  tea. 

The  ku  tree  figured  in  C7<.,  XXXIII,  Gil,  is,  according  to 
IIkniiy,  I.C.,  247,  Plevocarya  steiioptrra ; it  seems  to  me  that 
the  figure  represents  rather  a Rhus. 

SlBBOLD,  Syn.  plant,  wnm.  jap.,  170,  Ulmn.i  keaki  or 
Zelkoica  keaki,  SlEB.,  Planera  jajnmica,  Miq.  This  tree  is 
figured  undt'r  the  above  Chinese  name  in  Phnnzo,  LXXXiV, 
t),  10.  It  is  also  found  in  China.  Forbes  gathered  it  near 
the  Tahu  Lake  (.Touni.  Bot.,  187G,  200.) 

Comp,  also  Gkosier,  La  Chine,  II,  35G.  The  ka  liu  is 
mentioned  as  a tree  of  Manchuria  in  the  Emperor  K‘ien 
Lunq’s  poem  in  praise  of  Mukden. 

263,  family  with  good  figure  of  a Sa/i.v. 

Id  [e.  in/nt,  527]  is  also  given  as  a synonym. 

Jitfi.,  2396,  ZtHoa’a  keaki,  S.,  |^.  The  figure  to  P.,  XXXV, 
20,  agrees  with  ZeU. 

Comp.  Sm.,  232,  Large  Willow. 

239. -#}  Ha ; fli  Chu. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  as  the  tso  tree  (Qnernis). 

[ I '.  infra,  534,  Qiterct/^.] 

P.,  236,  family  with  figure  of  a Qiiereu.<:. 

240. —^  Wei;  H H Chheh'a. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Refers  to  149,  Srhizandra. 

241. — S Ou  ; ^ Tie  {rPi\ 

Kuo  P‘0  : — It  is  now  called  iM  ls‘z‘  ya  (thorny  elm). 

[ 1 infra,  530,  I Iemiptelea,'\ 
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Synonyms  to  infra,  263. 

242. — ;yt  ; "H*  5E  Aan  V'ang  (sweet  t‘ang). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Now  called  :f{;  ^ tu  li. 

King  PiKG  : — A t"  “ rcil  colour  is 

called  ^ ^ cA‘<  t'amj  or  kan  t‘‘uiuj,  the  white  one  is  simply 
<*««(/  [sec  2.j4].  Shi  king  <|Uotcd. 

[P.  infra,  4t)2, 

24.3.—}^  ^ R Unknown  to  the  Chinese  connuen- 
tators. 

244.-^,  A'7«  ; |g  Ki  (hi)  mel. 

Kuo  P‘o ; — The  k'iu  tree  has  the  ap[)earance  of  the  mei 
(plum).  Its  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  the  end  of  a finger,  of  a 
red  colour,  resembling  a small  ^ n't',  fruit  [c.  28(1]  ; edible. 

Li  Shi-chbs  in  P.,  XXX,  12,  identifies  this  with  the 
111  shan  rhit  or  111  ^ig£  shan  li  hung.  It  is  describetl  as 
a small,  tlwrny  tree  with  five  lobeii  leaves  and  red,  occasionally 
j-ellow,  fruit  resembling  the  ^ (crab-apple). 

It  is  edible. 

The  aljove  names  are  sipplied  in  China  to  several  species  of 
Crahvgus  or  hawthorn.  The  slum  li  hung  of  Peking  is  the 
red  fruit  of  Ci-atiegus  pinnatlfidu,  Bge.,  collected  in  the 
mountiiins  and  made  into  an  e.xcellent  sweetmeat.  Sre  the 
drawings  in  the  Kin  hnang,  LV,  8,  and  Ch.,  XXXII,  oil. 
According  to  Henry,  /.  c.,  411,  in  HuiK*i  Cr.  plnnatlfulaU 
called  slum  clui. 

In  the  Phon  zn,  LXIII,  1(5,  lU  m is  Cratngas  raneata, 
S.  «fe.  Z.,  and  ^ ^ Cr.  plnnatifda. 

E.,  284,  family  lU  with  good  ligurc  of  Craltrgus. 

t'.,  1082.  Sm.,T!.  .1.,  XV,  150. 

Jap.,  693,  Cr.  cuneala,  S.  & 7.. 

K'iu  is  also  a synonym  of  E.,  278,  {.Vyrii  ii  ruhra,  S.  & 7,., 

Jap.,  1468),  and  of  (Prunus)  E.,  205,  where  hi  iiui  also  occurs 
among  the  18  names  given 
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24o. — ^ Unknown  to  the  t'hine^c  coininonUitor!:. 

21C.-S!il  P'o  ; m Hi  Ho. 

Kro  !’*(> : — The  y»‘o  is  a lar^e  tree  willi  small  leaves,  and 
resemhles  the  or  Jfallif'iyiu,  r.  infra,  5101. 

It  is  rre((iiently  seen  in  Kiang  tnn;f, 

E.,  310,  family  the  iij;iirc  resembles  Aucuhtt. 

Jtip.,  309,  Aiuu^a /ii/kmh'tt,  Thbj;.,  is  called 

217. — 'lYiit  (shell)  ; ^ Mu  kui. 

Ki'dP‘0: — The  southern  jH'ople  call  it 1»7.  That  sort 
with  a thick  hark  is  called  mu  kui  (li^fiieous  kui).  The  leaves 
of  the  kui  tree  resttmble  those  of  the  P>  (Hriohoirya 

jupunira),  hut  are  larjjer.  WhiU“  flowers.  The  tree  is  an 
evergreen  and  grows  in  the  mountains. 

Hixg  riXG  : — In  the  Pen  ts'iiu  it  is  called  4t1i  iiiou  kui 
(male  kui). 

[ V.  infra,  552,  t'assiii  hark,  Cinnamomum  Cassia,  lU.] 

E.,  241,  family  with  figure  .and  10  names. 

21«.— Luu;  ir«fs‘c‘. 

Kuo  A kind  of  m p^ieii.  It  resemhles  the 

yil  chaiKj  (/jUitriis  camjihura). 

Hing  PiXG  : — The  lun  yields  an  excellent  timher.  The 
p'un  and  the  yO  rhauy  are  large  t^e(^s  in  the  south. 

In  the  Pen  Is^to,  XXX IV,  <5'J,  the  lun  as  well  as  the  ji'ien 
tire  given  as  synonyms  for  p)  JiJt  tian  rhauy,  which  is  a 
Lindera  (Lanrineir)  [see  infra,  513].  The  p'ien  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  Sz‘  ma  siang  .iu’s  |ioems  [2nd  century  U.t".] 
r.  infra,  .511. 

E.,  259,  family  without  figure. 

210. — 18'  Ku  ; W’ei  (tui). 

KfO  P‘o  : - It  has  swollen  joints,  is  tit  for  canes,  sUives,  etc. 

[ I '.  infra,  551.] 

E.,  2; I,  family  without  figure. 
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^50. — C/i‘eiiff  ; jflj  ^ Ho  liH  (river  willow). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — A small  '^iK)pl:ir  or  willow)  tr.^e  with 

a re;l  stem.  It  {{rows  on  t'le  hor.lers  of  rivc.v. 

[ I ’.  tii/ru,  .527,  '/’amiir'.rj] 

Kuno  ViNfi-TA  attrihutes  the  ex|ilaiiatioii  given  hy  Kuo 
1’‘0  to  S.R-  Tumari.e  does  not  resenihle  a poplar  or  a 
willow,  hut  it  is  true  that  t!u‘  hark  of  its  hranches  is  of  a 
hrown  red  eolour.  [ISee  t'le  dniwing  in  l^IKU.  A:  Zluc., 
Flora  Ja/ioi(.,  I.,  lab.  71.] 

V.  siifirti,  238  ; ami  251. 

251.— jg  .1/tw ; 7V  liu  (marsh  willow).  [Comp. 

infra,  2tJ7.] 

Kuo  P‘0  : — It  grows  in  marshe ’. 


252.  — y<tnij ; fill  ^ P‘« //«  (reed-maee  willow). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  is  good  for  making  arrows.  The  Tso  iFuau 
ealls  it  g fffi.  [r.  infra,  525,  willow.] 

268,  faaiilv  with  three  figures,  the  first  of  a 

pDputtts.  Jop.,  1737,  I’o'mins  sinwtoUns,  Kisch.  //.,  j+c.  S«/., 
23‘.  232. 

253.  — $ M 'J' L nknown  to  the  Chinc.sc  com- 
menhitors. 

254.  — Ta  ; ^ ^ C/i‘l  I'amj  (red  l^an;/). 

The  white  kiml  is  (simply)  ealletl  Ct/eo. 

[Comp.  242.] 

[ r.  infra,  4ti2,  I\i/rns.'\ 

233,  fainilv  with  figure  of  a pyrus. 

25.5.-^S  t f ViH  Itl ; 111  m Shan  Iri. 

Kuo  P‘o:  — Xow  in  Kiang  tung  Iri  has  the  same  inettning 
as  i(H  (Va;  (a  general  name  for  woody  elimhing  jihints, 
l>an  ts).  It  resenihle  ; t'.ie  ho  ( Pucli^rlrzits)  hut  is  coarser 
and  larger  (longer  ). 
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The  lei  is  also  inentioneil  in  the  Shan  hai  kimj.  The 
ehameter  is  there  written  Ki  o P‘o  explains  it  liy  t'ena, 
anti  mills  (hat  it  is  a kind  of  ^ H Am  ton  [see  the  next]  or 
^I  fi  li  lau. 

P.,  XXIV,  2.'»,  U li  Ion  or  Jtj|^  g hit  ton,  :i  cultivatetl 
leguminous  jilant.  Drawing,  Ch.,  I,  3(i.  The  fgl  in 
Japan  is  Miirnna  rajiilala,  Wifrlit.  St>e  So  mokii,  XIII,  i!4. 
But  this  tloes  not  uMree  with  the  ilrawiu^  iu  Ch. 

li.,  1 12,  family  tvilh  fourteen  Hgures  ami  70  names. 
li;  37,  5,  family  s,  sub-family  with  figure  probably 

of  Mucunn.  Jnp.,  1462,  .1/.  ra/z/rt/K,  Wight. 

The  figure  to  /t,  XXIV',  25,  differs. 

2.jtl. — She  {che)  ; ^ Ifn  lei. 

Kuo  B‘o  : — It  is  now  esilleil  J;.  hn  Ion  (tiger’s  Imsui). 
It  eliuihs  on  trees ; its  |M)ds  are  eoveretl  with  hairs  and 
priekle.s.  In  Kiang  tuug  they  call  it  ^ .[K  la  .the. 

HlXti  Pi.xii  : — It  is  a kiiiil  of  .g  ko  (Parln/i-hi:n.t).  Kirge 
leaves.  The  seeils  re.seinhle  those  of  the  ^ ^ hi  Ion 
(^Phaseoln,t  Mninjo). 

In  P.,  1.  this  is  likewise  ideutitied  with  the  li  ton 

[r.  i.o5]. 

P;  37.  6,  a synonym.  [ I',  supra,  255.] 

257.— fG  K^i;  Kou  ki. 

Kuo  P‘0: — It  is  now  called  kon  k‘i. 

[ I '.  infra,  52(1,  Lycinm.'] 

258. Ifit/i;  ^ }'•&  In  (Ksh  jioi.son). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — }'uan  is  the  name  applied  to  the  fruit  (or  the 
seeds)  of  a large  tree  ( ^ ^ »'m  > l>erha|is  this  is  the 

name  of  the  tree).  It  resenihles  the  chestnut,  grows  in  the 
southern  countries.  The  hark  (peel)  is  thick,  contains  a red 
juice  which  is  usetl  to  preserve  eggs  and  fruit. 

The  yiltn  tree  is  mentioue.l  in  the  H’u  In  fn  [3ril  century, 
see  Uohtn,  sin.,  i,  lioG].  ^ ^ Li  isHAN  [7th  century]  who 
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coinnients  ujion  this  [lunojjyric  of  the  Wu  capital,  says  : — the 
i/ilan  is  a ^reat  tree  ; its  hark  is  thick,  hitter  ami  harsh  ; they 
strip  it  oft  and  dry  it ; it  is  of  a red  colour  ; a decoction  of  it 
is  ffood  for  preserving  fruit  from  spoilin;i:.  This  tree  grows  in 
^ St  Yii  chang  (Kiangsi).  Ooinp.  A". />.  an  1 W.D.,  1135. 

In  the  Shun  wen,  the  name  In  (fish  paison ) is  applied 
to  the  ^ .i/ila")  ii  Iht/ihiw  [r.  infra,  465],  Hut  that  is  not 
a large  tree. 

25‘J.  — ^ /Ini ; ^ 7(t  tsiao, 

Kuo  P‘o  ; — This  is  the  m Isiao  tree.  Tha*  kind  with  large 
fruits  is  called  hni. 

V.  infra,  4!I7,  Zanthn.njlon,  (diinese  pe]>i  er.  This  is  rejirr- 
s<‘nted  in  the  figure  of  the  Uli  i/a. 

2t)(t. — Yil;  ^ ^ Shu  Ifz'  (nit’s  Calalpn') 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  is  a kind  of  {('atnljia).  In  Kialig 

tnng  there  is  a tree  called  ^ hu 
[ I infra,  5 1ft.] 

2(!1.— ® /'en;i ; .^5  fY/e  rhe. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  fen;/  tree  resemhles  the  />ai  liana 

( white  po|)lar).  Leaves  round  and  jirongel.  It  contains  a 
fragnint  resin  femj  /liana. 

lliNO  Pino  : — The  Shun  wen  says  : — The  /1-m/  tree  has  thick 
leaves  and  jiliahle  Ijranches,  which  make  it  wave  elegantly. 
The  T\in(i  Pen  lii‘ao  says  : — The  feni/  is  a tall  tree  ; large 
three-furcated  leaves.  It  grows  ahuudantly  iii  ^ Shang 
and  Lo  (Southern  Shen«i). 

P.,  X.XXIV,  43;  Ch.,  XXXV,  1.  The  ./W«;  is  the 
f.iiiniilanihar  formas  tna,  Hee.,  a common  tree  in  Middle  and 
Southern  China.  See  Mr.  Tit.  Sampson’s  interesting  account 
of  the  fenff  tree  in  Xntes  and  Queries  on  China  and  .lajmn, 
IStJy,  4,  31.  Henuv,  L c.,  102,  states  that  at  Hankow  tea- 
chests  are  made  from  the  wood  of  it. 
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E.,  260,  family  m-  with  biid  figure,  a copy  of  S.,  IX,  14. 

Pr.,  172.  Sm.,  171,  205.  yn/>.,  1302,  Lii/uiilambar  Mn.vimm<iczii, 
Miij. 

C.,  312,  1481,  Acer  trifiJum,  Hk.  iSt  Arn.  3^*  — W- 

E.,  260,  has  also  the  Indian  name  Siin/jar.ifii  among  its 
synonyms. 

2o2. — ^ jfC  )k  iiiu  (ilwolliiijr  on  trtn-s^  ; 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Tile  ^ ^ ^ t'i  s/ieiiii  xfni  (plnnf  whicli  ilwclls 
on  trpps),  also  pallpil  niao. 

[!’.  /p/V.7,  14!>,  Mistlptop,  I7*c;/m.] 

2l*3. — ^ f(li  II  » /•</ ; :]f  ^ 7^  it'  tViiii  is  <nillpil  /. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — ir«  ht  is  tlip  Siinip  ns  in  i/H.  It  orows 

in  flip  mountains,  Iptivps  rouml  anil  tliipk.  Tlip  ppojilp  strip 
off  tlip  hark  and  stcpp  it  ; it  is  of  an  a -rld  tas|p  and  tVa;;rant. 
This  is  callpd  Jjt  iru  i. 

Hind  Pixo  : — The  /V/I  /.<*«(>  has  the  nttinps  ten  i and  ten  ht. 

P.  XXXV/i,  3d,  15  *'■”  '•  supjwspd  tliprp  that 

tlip  naiiips  in  thp  l{h  i/a,  57  and  2(13,  rpfpr  to  tlip  snnip  ]ilant, 
hut  57  is  an  liprhuppous  plant  (lilitum)  iind  2(13  :i  trpp.  TliP 
Shio  treii  stiitps  that  the  ^ h-niy  trpp  is  the  same  as  the  lUtr/tHi 
thun  fen  i/d  (inoitntain  elm,  gee  il04j,  it  has  tliorn.s,  its  fruit 
is  called  ten  i.  Ll  Sm-OHEN  writes  hut  that  is  a different 
tree  (gee  248,  514).  He  states  also  that  of  the  wn  i there  are 
two  kinds  ; one  is  large,  the  other  smaller.  The  latter  is  the 
.same  as  3j§  yi7  h'a  (seed-vessels  of  the  elm  tree). 

E.,  269,  family  figure  protiably  of  an 
The  figure  to  5.,  IX,  6,  is  had,  hut  may  he  meant  for  an  L'lmiit. 
C.,  1554. 

2256,  Ulmiis  cnmprilrit,  Sm.,  1^- 
Jafi.,  2258,  Vlmus  pnn'iftiliii,  .laci|.,  ^ 

2 U.-  /.'■  ,•  ft  lit  its  fruit  is  calle  1 hin. 

Kro  phrase,  nnintelligihle  to 

me,  refers  perhaps  to  the  suhulate  .scales  of  the  cttpulc  of  the 
acorn,  likened  to  a hedgehog. 
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Hing  Ping  : — A‘‘.''i(incans  the  c:ii).ile  of  tho  fruit.  Si'N  yen 
says  that  the  fruit  of  the  U tree  is  ealleil  ;j|J  s'utmt. 

[ I',  infra,  534,  Qnemnif] 

2(!5.— :fj|  Sni ; jjg  Lo. 

Kuo  l'‘o  : — It  ii  now  lallod  The  fruit 

resembles  a ]H>ar,  but  is  smaller,  of  a sour  taste,  edible. 
[ r.  infra,  433.] 

Synonyms,  infra,  301. 

2(i(i.— Kin;  Jfj  j.^  Kiii'i  fan. 

Kro  l’‘o  ; — It  is  now  ei  i/<ni/  I'an, 

Hing  Ping: — The  Knana  ija  hail  fan. 

[P.  infra,  477,  Cherry.]  ' 

2(!7. — .\fan  [( 'oin|i.  251]  ; ^ ^ 77//;:/  I'lin  (winter 

jieaeh) 

Kuo  P‘u  : — The  fruit  ripens  in  winter. 

/:.,  215,  family  m,  with  a ({00(1  figure  of  Prunns  penica. 

The  names  of  267  and  268  are  synonyms  [;•.  infra,  470]. 

2(53. yt  -S’:*  t‘«o  ; llj  67/ 1// t‘<(// (mountain  pe:ieb). 

Ki;o  P‘o  : — The  fruit  is  like  the  jieaeh  but  smaller.  The 
flesh  a<lheres  to  the  stone. 

Perhaps  IWaira  Jfariiliana,  Carr.,  of  the  Peking  mountains, 
whieh  the  Chinese  eall  shan  fan.  Fruit  small,  not  edible. 

— (^C  Uin  i H ^ IP«  -s/u'  /<■  (a  plum  tree  whieh 
Imars  no  fruit). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Another  name  is  ^ ^ rhan  li. 

220,  family  with  figure  of  a Primus.  Jap,,  1787, 

Pr.  triflara,  Ro.xb. 

The  names  of  269,  270,  271  are  all  svnmivms. 

Ts'n;  vvv/rt/;.’ 

Kuo  P‘u  : — It  is  now  ealleil  ^ ni.ii  li  (wheat  plum). 

Hing  Ping  : — Called  wheat  plum  beeause  the  fruit  ri[>ens 
at  the  same  time  as  wheat  does. 
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^71. — lU  Po  ; ^ ^ CV(‘i  11  (red  pliiin). 

Kro  P'o  ; — A plum  of  u red  eoloiir. 

272.  — ^ 7 ■»*((() ; ^ //« /.MO  ([)ot  jnjiilio). 

Kl'o  l‘‘u  : — Now  in  Kiano  tiino  tlie  larjfe  jiijul)e,  poinUnl 
at  the  lie.i  1,  is  called  hu  (|>ot)  or  ^ hu  (calahasli). 

Hisg  I’lKfi  explains  : — It  has  the  slia|ie  of  a ]iot. 

This  and  the  followin^I  names  to  282,  refer  to  varieties  of 
the  Jnjulie,  Zi:iiiilins  nili/iiris,  Lam.  [ T.  iii/ra,  48L] 

223,  family  with  two  figures  of  Xizv/>/iiis  rii/xuris  and 
of  a thorny  variety. 

.Ml  the  names  from  272  to  282  and  5 more  arc  synonyms. 

5.,  .\I,  17;  C.,  1334,  1336,  1337.  Sm.,  44,  83,  87,  H5,  125. 
//.  497. 

273.  — jji  Pieii  ; ^ i'lio  IMO. 

Kro  P‘o  : — The  frnit  lias  a slender  wtiist  |j).  It 

is  now  called  III  III  Isun.  The  drawing  represents 

a frnit  contnicted  in  the  middle  like  the  iMtUle-gotird. 

274.  — Tui ; 1^^  /'«/' /.s(to  (white  Jnjnl)e). 

Kuo  P‘i>  : — This  is  what  is  now  called  (white 

ripe  jnjula'). 

27.’).— :fij5  Pli ; fUl  ^ SiMii  Isno  (soar  jujiilie). 

Kuo  P‘o  : — \ simill  tree  with  sanr  fruits,  mentioned  hy 
Mkso  tsz‘  (MKNCirs).  This  is  a spinons  variety  of  Zlzi/i>limi 
riili/itrl!i.  [ I'.  Infra,  484.] 

27t».— Unknown  to  the  Chinese  cointnenhitors. 

277.-S  7 V///I  ; }'((«(/  /.sfo  (sheep’s  jii  jnlx'). 

KtH)  1*’0  : — Small  olohalar  fruit  of  a dtirk  piir[>le  (brown) 
colour.  Now  the  peopile  call  it  ^ ^ ^ /•««" 

(sheep’s  dirt  jtijulm). 

[ 1'.  infra,  484.] 
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2!78. — ^ 7’u  (sao  ({ffeut  jujulK'). 

Kro  P‘o  ; — Tliorc  is  now  in  Ho  tiin^r,  in  16  1 

liien  (South- We.'tiM-n  Sliunsi)  :i  kiml  of  Imo  of  the  size  of  ii 
hen’s  eon;. 

1\,  XXIX,  82,  incntioneil  in  the  I’ie  iu.  This  is 

prohaiily  the  hirfie  jnjnlH',  now  jiroduceil  chicHy  in  Sliantunif, 
whicli  tile  Chinesi'  preserve  witli  lioney  or  sugar,  and  wliieh 
is  sold  at  Peking  under  tlie  name  of  mi  t.iuo  (honey 

jujulie).  It  iniieh  resenihles  in  ap^iearanee  the  date.  [See 
also  infra,  484.] 

^ L’nknown  to  tlie  Chinese  eoininentators. 

280.  — 1|[  Kik‘ sir  ; h'Ui  tnuo  (liitter  jnjulje). 

Ki'O  P‘0  : — Fruit  of  a hitter  taste. 

7'.,  XXIX,  3G,  S JK-  Ch‘f,n  Shi-lia.so  [lOtli  century] 
.says  that  tliis  is  a small  green  jujulie  of  a hitter  taste,  verv 
common,  hut  not  much  eaten  hy  the  [ample. 

281. —®  Si;  jK  K JB  H«  s/ii  l.nto  (a  jujulie  tree  without 
fruit). 

Ki  o P‘o  : — This  variety  does  not  produce  fruit. 

282.  — 13  8^  Stlan  (hnuii)  in-i ; ^ Jen  tsao. 

Kuo  P‘0  : — It  is  of  a hitter,  un|ileasaiit  taste. 

288.— CAV/i  ; )fg  ir«. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — It  is  now  called  iru  l^umj.  [See  also 

infra,  809.] 

[C.  infra,  5 Hi,  Stereulia  platanifolia.^ 

237,  fanil  ly  m.  with  figure  of  S/cratlia  phUanifolia. 

Yuttfi  [''•  infra,  309]  is  one  of  the  synonyms. 

E.,  295,  fiiiiiilv  [r.  supra,  6]  gives  ch'cn  as  a synonym 

of  Hibiscus. 
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2>'4. — /'h  ( ^ /■'«  (/XI")  [Coinji.  also 

;ioi<.] 

Ki  o l‘‘o  : — iii":iii<  to  firow  lliickly.  [!’.  in/ni,  ">3I, 
iV/t/*-.'']  In  tlio  Sanu'S  of  ./iijiiiiiofi'  Timtv'r  llonio 

] )cj*artmcnl,  U Qiu-rrii.t  crisjoiltt. 

Jal>.,  1839,  Querats ghuiilulifera,  Bl., 

liH  ffi!  '/'V/i  .•  ^ 1^  Ti.t!  s'o  ; ly;  . 

Kl  o l’‘(i  oxiilains  iIicm-  term;  liy  ^(f;  ^ ra";;of',  I'nel, 
to  jralhcr  ftiel. 


2X(i. — Vvn  ; ‘S'l 

KfO  P‘u  : — The  fruit  of  the  i/eii  resembles  that  of  the 
^ mii,  is  of  a re'l  colour  ami  eililih'. 

Kuo  l’‘o,  in  ex]»lainiii"  the  name  //<-«,  a|i|iiie;l  to  a tree 
in  the  S/utn  ha!  k-imj,  says  : — It  is  also  ealleil  jjt  lien  [|ierha|is 
a mistake  for  .»»,  r.  >n/ira]  ; its  fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
iia>,  is  reil  anil  edible. 

I cannot  say  what  the  yen  tree  was.  As  to  the  ual,  it  is 
also  written  [r.  214],  this  name  is  still  in  use  ami  ajiplicJ 
to  a fruit  whijh  seems  to  be  common  in  Middle  China. 
Williams,  Did.,  6lil,  calls  it  a kind  of  bnllace  or  lar"c 
yellow  [dnm,  sour  yet  e lible.  The  character  nai  is  found 
in  the  Shuo  iceii  and  cx|>lained  there  : name  of  a fruit. 

J'„  XXX,  1.0,  has  an  account  of  the  oal.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  I’ie  hi.  T’Ao  Huku-kisg  says  : — This  fruit  is  found 
in  Kiaiifinan,  but  it  is  more  jilentiful  in  the  Xorthern  States, 
where  the  fruit  i>  dried  for  food.  It  is,  however,  not  ]iroKtable 
to  man.  It  resmnbles  the  llii  k'io  [crab  a|i|ile,  c.  oOl] 

but  is  smaller.  Lt  Siii-jhkn  also  says  that  the  nai  resembles 
the  crab  apple,  bat  is  lar;,er.  The.v  are  red,  white  and  •'reen 
varieties.  It  is  },rown  espeeiallv  in  the  AVestern  Provinces. 
Ll  8hi-ch.'.N  states  farther  that  the  Sanscrit  name  for  the  nai 
is  ^ /’'in  ji'o,  which  latter  name  has  also  been  adopted 
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in  the  Nortlicrn  Province-.  According  to  Stak.  Joukn 
(.l/e?/i(«/c  jiiiiif  ili.-lii^'rer  It'S  iioins  sunscrils  tit's  Ih'res  eliinois, 
J>.  17 1 ) ;i/H /(‘<i  is  ill)  eijnivalent  t>i'  e!  mint  in,  which  has  l>ccn 
idcntifioil  witli  Bryonia  imiiul/s,  a cncurl)itaccous  plant. 
Dr.  Eitel,  liowcvcr,  in  his  lliinilhool-  of'  Chlnt'se  Builditisni, 
gives  as  tlic  Cliinese  ecjiiivalcnt  lor  mnlil-a  or  Jnsmininn. 

Cli.,  XXXII,  3.7,  writes  ^ nai  or  ^ /»/«  kuo,  and 

figures,  it  seems,  a large  apple.  I’in  hio  in  Xorth  (diina  is 
the  common  name  for  apple.  Jilany  years  ago  the  late 
French  bishop  Mgr.  Delai'LACK  told  me  that  in  the  Province 
of  (.'hekiang  the  nai  is  a common  fruit,  and  that  it  is  neither  a 
jilum  nor  an  aii[)le,  hut  a fruit  [wculiar  hy  itself.  In  Japan 
this  character  is  ap])lied  to  the  cjuince.  jimtrn.  e.rot.,  SOO, 
dai,  Malus  cotonea,  fructii  mediocri,  rotundo,  compresso, 
vulga  karu  iias  {i.e.,  Pi/i'iis  s'lrra).  Comp,  also  Plum  zo, 
LX  IV,  2,  ^ ; drawing  not  iilentified. 

221,  family  5^,  with  gooil  figure  of  Pyrus  Malus,  L.  The 
names  of  the  lih  ya  not  foiiml. 

The  figures  to  S.,  XI,  32,  and  /'.,  XXX,  15,  and  S/«.,  174, 
agree.  Sm.,  127,  Kampferin,  Alpiuia,  etc.  ? 

The  Sanskrit  name  p'in  p'o  is  mentioned  .as  a synonjan. 

p.,  285,  family  with  figure  of  a Citrus,  and 

among  the  synonyms. 

Jap.,  1829,  Pyrus  Malus,  L., 

E.,  123,  family  with  iigurc  of  has 

as  a synonym. 

2S7. — Jl)  Idu  ; glj  m L'm  i. 

KfO  P'o: — A mountain  tree.  Tlie  fruit  resembles  a j tear, 
i.s  acid  and  .'^wcet,  the  .stone  i.s  hard.  This  fruit  is  brought 
from  5 itlt  Kiao  chi  (Cochin-China). 

K.K.l'.P.,  LX VI I,  20; — The  Hit  tree  is  mentioned  in  the 
Nan  faiiij  ts‘ao  mu  chuamj  [3rd  century].  It  jiroduces  a 
fruit  as  large  as  a plum  tind  of  an  acid  taste  ; but  preserved 
with  honey  it  tastes  well.  The  Khuj  i/anii  I icu  rid  [Botan. 
sin.,  Xo.  337]  sjiys  that  the  liu  tsi‘  is  a tree  growing  in  the 
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inounUiiiiH  of  Kiao  kuang,  ^ ^ AVu  p'ing  ami  ^ 

Hing  ku  (all  in  SourlR-ni  (Jhina)  ; it  flowers  in  tlie  third 
month ; the  fruit,  which  resemhles  a plum,  rijK-ns  in  the 
eighth  month  and  then  hecomes  yellow  ; it  is  of  an  acid  ami 
sweet  taste,  has  a hard  stone. 

288. — tfi  IIW  {huai)  ; ^ ||  Ifff  M Ifuat,  tree  with  large 

leaves  and  hlaek. 

Krti  P'o  : — A variety  of  the  ij^  huai  tree  with  large  black 
lea\cs  is  etilled  irai  {huai). 

The  ^ huai  is  Sojihora  jajiouicit,  L.  [ T.  infra,  54G].  The 
irai  is  nolieed  in  the  Shan  hai_  kimj  as  a tree  with  red  fruit 
as  large  as  a quince,  which  is  eaten  and  considered 
strengthening. 

1\,  XXXIV,  42,  ^ § huai  hiamj,  also  ® ^ S tou  hm 
/I'o  hiaufj.  Li  Shi-chen  says  : — A small  tree,  growing  in  the 
mountains  of  Middle  China  and  used  for  fuel.  Long,  pinnate, 
green  fragrant  leaves,  serrated,  not  unlike  thistle  leaves.  The 
root  resemhles  that  of  the  kou  ki  {Lyeium)  l)ut  is  larger  ; very 
fragrant  when  burnt.  Ch.,  XXXIV,  lU,  the  former  names, 
also  huai  hiany  ye  {huai  with  fragrant  leaves). 

Hough  drawing,  taken  from  the  Kin  huamj,  LIV,  22.  Tree 
with  pinnate  leaves.  Also  Ch.,  XXXVIII,  3,  ^ ^ lata 

hiany  ehti.  Henky,  1.  c.,  131,  says  that  this  is  the  Platyearia 
strohilareu,  S.  & Z.,  in  Hui>ei.  This  tree  was  first  described 
and  figured  by  LinulEY  in  the  ./ourn.  Hart.  Sor.,  I,  (184G) 
p.  liiO,  under  the  name  of  Forlunea  liuensie.  It  had  l>eeu 
brought  by  H.  Fortune  from  ChusanaudXiugpo.  See  Sieb. 
& Zucc.,  Flora  japon.,  II,  87,  tab.  149.  Phon  zo,  LXXXI, 
14,  15,  § Platyearia  struhilacea. 

E.,  255,  family  with  figure  of  Sophora  and  the  names  from 
the  Rh  yu. 

E.,  148,  family  with  figure  of  a plant  without  flowers  or 
fruit,  has  Tea  hu  p‘o  Ilians;  as  a synonym.  Jap.,  1657,  PUtyarya 
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strobilacea,  For  this  tree  I received  the  name  ^ [e. 

infra,  519]  from  Xingpo,  which  is  a synonym  of  E.,  253,  family 
[v.  infra,  518].  It  is  also  a synonym  of  E.,  253,  family 
[p.  infra,  520].  The  figures  to  both  families  arc  exactly  the  same. 
The  names  seem  to  be  used  for  various  tall  trees  with  pinnate 
leaves.  [Comp.,  supra,  224.] 

289. — tjf  § Shon  kiiiuf  huai  {huai  wardon  of  the  piilace), 

A s Kl'O  P‘o  explains,  tliis  means  that 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  fold  together  in  the  day-time  and 
expand  at  niuht. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Sojihora is  meant  or  another 
tree.  I am  not  aware  of  a tree  whose  leaves  fold  toot'tht'r  in 
the  day  anil  expand  at  night.  Comp,  infra,  .546,  regarding 
the  /iitai  tree  in  the  audience  court  of  the  (ihou  dynasty. 


290. -:^  )]s  31  0 m Kia. 

Kuo  l’‘o  explains  : — huai  is  the  same  as  <«‘w.  A 
Is^iu  tree  with  small  leaves  is  called  ^ kia  [.■ice  ahore,  223]. 

E.,  240,  family  figure  may  mean  RotiUra  (flallotus') ; about 
10  si>ecies  occur  in  China.  Other  names  are  [S/ii  ting], 
[sup  ra,  223],  [infra,  292],  Jap-,  1926.  RoUltra  japonica, 
S.  & Z. ; fap.,  t6,  Acanthapanax  ricinifoUum,  S.  & Z.,  iM 

291. -  Mb! 

1^,  0 P‘o  The  old  tree  with  a coarse  liark  is  called  /.<*/«. 

292. — tj>  ifo  tS  ^A7n. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — The  small  tria-  with  a coarse  hark  is  kia.  The 
is  mentioned  in  the  7>o  ch‘uan.  (In  Legge’s  edition  of 
the  Tso  ch'tian  the  character  is  written  kia). 

I must  avow  that  the  above  definitions  of  the  JUi  ya 
[290-292]  with  respect  to  the  names  huai,  tsfu  and  kia,  as 
well  as  Kuo  P‘o’s  explanation.s,  are  unintelligible  to  mo.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Is'iu  iind  the  kia  are  considered  to  he 
varieties  of  the  huai.  [Comp,  also  infra,  508.]  In  the 
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<licti<mary  ( 'hemj  it  is  altirincil  tliat  ^ is  tlu* 

ancient  form  for  It  is  not  statcil  wJienct*  ttiis  fact  is 

(Icrivcii.  TIu'  -S/nto  ireii  savs  is  tlui  same  as  m-  The 
A'.jy.  ami  ir./t.,  353,  also  take  the  clmract(-rs  ^*'>'1  tR 
identical.  Only  the  second  is  found  in  the  modern  editions 
of  the  Classics  (Menth's,  7>o  ch'iian).  The  Jih  ya,  however, 
does  not  mean  to  idtmtifv  tlimn,  for  in  307  kiii  ajuiears 
as  the  name  of  a tree  which  has  nothin^  to  do  with  the  trees 
noticed  under  2'JO  and  2!t2,  hut  seems  to  Ik“  the  ti>a  tree. 

A.,  240,  family  figure  of  a big  tree  with  large  palmate 
leaves.  Other  name  the  king  of  trees.  5.tS,  Cal.tipii 

Kampferi,  S.  & /i.  S.,  VI 11,  15. 

There  is  eonfusion  between  CiUalpa  and  RoUlcn}. 

293. -1$  7;  ^ 7«‘. 

Kuo  P‘o  : — Same  as  the  Is'iii.  [ C.  in/'ni,  503  Citto/yio]. 

294.  — I ; ^ ^)|[*  ( li'i  Is'ii  (reil  ls‘11). 

& W ■fSi  •I'*'  white  /.«*</  is  (simjily)  ctilled 

Kuo  P‘0  : — Tlu‘  reel  ts'n  has  small,  forked,  pointed  letives  ; 
its  btirk  is  irregularly  hroktui.  It  grows  in  the  mountains. 
Its  wood  is  list'd  for  tires  of  wheels.  The  white  f.v‘«  is  a large 
tree  with  round  forked  leaves. 

[ r.  iii/ra,  545.] 


295. — jt?  CliuHfi ; ^ Silt  hi,  ox  thorn. 

Kuo  P'o  : — .Same  as  ,|§  j|||  ma  hi.  It  has  i-otirst'  and  long 
thorns. 

The  Shan  ha!  kiny  mentions  a phiiit  ^ j||  niu  shaiiy  which 
Kuo  P'o  says  is  the  same  as  w/tt  hi. 

In  P.,  XVllI'i,  31,  the  not  hi  is  iilentifieil  with  the  ^ 
yiiiff  shi  or  ^ ^ ts‘ia>ii/  wi,  ilest-rilK'd  as  ;i  very  thorny 

S Some  editions  of  the  Rh  ya  here  W.D.y  825.  But  accordinjj  to 

the  K,D.  the  oorreet  reAdiog  is  as  above. 
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■slirul)  wliifh  molests  man  ami  cattle.  Leaves  small,  sernite  ; 
flowers  white  or  pale  reil  with  yellow  stamens  ; red  fruit 
which  contains  hairy  seeds  like  those  of  the  ^ ^ 
kin  yimj  Is:  (Rosa  /ii/slri.r).  Flowers  and  leaves  used  in 
medicine. 

The  Kilt  /litany,  XLIX,  28,  and  C/i.,  XXII,  1(>,  figure 
under  the  above  names  a rose. 

P/iDii  :o,  XXVII,  2,  ^ ijjj  Rosi  niiilllf/orit,  Thho.  Tliis  is 
a common  [daiit  in  China.  [•/'</>.,  1!<22,  ff  ^ ^.] 

R.,  271,  family  ]|(.  with  fii;arc  of  a large  tree,  certainly  not  a 
Rosii,  .According  to  description  in  the  te.xt  it  is  a Zizyphus, 
thorny  with  small  fruit.  E.,  iiS,  family  with  good  figure 

of  Rosa  indiCit,  L. 

29t'i. — /fC  Kiiitn  mil  ; ® /fC  ’i's‘'iiiin  mii,  [t'oinp. 

iiifi-a,  334 j. 

The  meanino  is,  trees  with  dense  foliage. 

297.  — Uni  inn  ; ^ 1'"  Ion. 

Ivotr  l’‘n  : — Disease  in  trees  wdiich  causes  woody  knohs  to 
form,  out  of  which  no  hriinches  orow. 

298. -3|/Vn;  ^ .1;. 

Kuo  r*o  : — A tree  prodiicinjr  exulH'niuce  of  fruit. 

299. — i§  7^;.  ^ 

Kuo  F‘o  : — I'lxerescences  on  the  lininches,  roots,  eti-..  of 
trees. 


300.— |pS  FiT;  fy  ^ Paijui. 

Kuo  F‘o  : — The /W  is  a small  tree  with  den.st'  foliage.  It 
is  provided  with  spines.  The  fruit  restnuhles  ear  jie.ndants, 
is  of  a dark  reil  colour,  edible. 

[ V,  infra,  534.] 
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Ill  P.,  XXXV'I,  28,  tiu'  //ij  or  /«</'  jui  i;i  iilontifieil  with  the 
nm  jui  ho.  Ll  Sm-CHE.V  savs  the  eliaracter  of  the 
Nh  I/a  lias  the  same  pronuneiation  as  , ami  has  in  later 
times  lieen  siihstituteil  for  the  first.  Han  Pao-sueng  [10th 
century]  deserihes  the  jui  ho  as  a tree  with  leaves  like  those 
of  the  k-oii  ki  {Iji/diim),  but  smaller  ami  narrower.  White 
flowers.  The  stem  is  proviileil  with  nnmeroiis  small  spines. 
The  fruits  are  produeed  on  the  stem ; they  are  red  and 
ri'semble  the  fruits  called  mi  ini  l.iz'  {Srhizamlni).  They 
ri|><‘n  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  are  edible;  the  people  jjather 
and  dry  them.  Another  author  says  it  is  a small  tree,  from 
5 to  7 feet  hioh,  with  spines  on  the  stem. 

The  dniwinps  in  the  h'iu  huaiuj,  LV,  1,  and  in  ('h., 
XXXVII.  3.’>,  ;17,  sub  Jui  ho,  seem  to  represent  a Berluo-in. 
[See  also  < h.,  XX XIII,  21*.] 

The  drug  sold  at  Peking  under  the  name  of  mti  jui jeu 
(same  as  jui  ho,  for  ho  and  jen  both  mean  kernel)  is  the  small 
stone  of  a fruit,  probably  a I’runus. 

Tile  of  the  Shi  kimj  [r.  581],  however,  is  an  mik. 

/;.,  251,  family  with  figure  of  a small  tree,  prolxablv  a 
Uerbnis. 

.801. — Id ; ill  Shan  li  (mountain  //). 

Kfo  P‘<) : — The  eoinmon  li  or  |K-ar  tree. 

HtNG  Ping  : — is  the  wild  petir,  the  eultivated  tree. 

Tile  clmraeter  li  for  the  wild  pear  is  not  to  be  eonfonndeil 
with  tile  similarly  looking  k'in,  which  likewise  denotes  a 
wild  Pi/riif.  We  find  it  always  coupled  with  the  character 
Hn  forest.  P.,  XXX,  111,  lilt  / This  naim'  appears 

first,  it  si'Cins,  in  the  Si  kiiii/  hui  ki,  compiled  aliout  the 
commencement  of  our  rni,  and  is  apjilied  to  various  wild 
|M‘ars  and  crab-ap]iles  with  small,  sour  fruits.  They  are  said 
by  the  ancient  authors  to  grow  in  the  Xorthern  Provinces. 
Ch.,  XXXI,  1,  represents  itmler  this  name  a Pi/rus  with 
small  fruit.  [Comp,  also  in/ta,  482.] 
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Amam.  e.rot.,  800,  ft’  Ha/  h'li,  vulgo  Hulco.  Poimis 
fructu  |)umilo  uusturo.  Acronlinjr  to  THl'NiiERO,  Flora  jajH>n., 
207,  K.empfeu’.s  JIal  l-l/i  is  Pynig  hwTata,  L. 

Phon  JO,  IjXIV,  3,  ^ m J'ljrim  /luthts,  a reil  apiik'. 
SiEBOLD,  Sy/i.  plant,  wton.  jap.,  350,  idontifios  tlie  .saiiU! 
(.diiiicse  name  with  an  apjilo,  Pyrnx  malax,  otx'iisioiially 
cultivated  in  Jaimn. 

P.,  231,  family  with  figure  of  .a  |>car-braneh. 
t he  two  names  of  265  arc  synonyms.  1833,  I\r//x 

ussurintsix,  Ma.\.  About  Hn  t'in,  v.  s//prn,  28(1. 

302. — ^ ^ a inul!)erry  tree  § xamj,  one  half  of 
which  hears  fruit  is  ealh*d  rh/. 

Kio  F‘0  e.vplaius  that  ^ .stands  for  half. 

Hing  Ping  : — The  Shun  /rr/i  says  is  the  mulberry  fruit. 
^ A explains  the  above  phra.se  of  the  Rh  i/a  as  I tninslatcd 
it.  He  aiids  that  the  other  half  of  the  tree  has  no  fruit. 

Sa/i^  is  the  cuininon  name  of  the  mulberry  tree  [c.  l/ijra, 
■1119].  Hut  chi,  aecordine  to  the  ancient  Chinese  botanists, 
is  not  a mulberry.  The  Shiio  iren  says  that  it  is  the  fruit  of 
a tree,  iiseil  as  :i  dye.  J'.,  XXXVl,  21,  ^ chi  lx:‘. 

Mentioned  in  the  Pen  tx'ao  khnj.  The  ancient  authors 
deserilte  it  as  a tree  from  7 to  8 feel  hioh,  with  thick  leaves. 
IVTiite  fragrant  flowers  in  the  second  or  third  mouth.  The 
fruit  has  angle.s,  resembles  the  mi-  f">  lx:’’  (fruit  of 
Termlnalla  Chelnilu),  is  Used  for  dyeing  a yellow  colour. 
Ch.,  XXXIII,  43,  Hgures  under  the  above  name  a tta/-<l//ua. 
Comj).  H.VNULirv,  Scleni-e  Pajterx,  211,  (Juriltmiu  Jior/da, 
figure  of  the  fruit. 

Pho/i  io,  LXXXVII,  9-12  Gardenia  jioi-ida,  L., 

and  other  sjwcies. 


> This  name  in  P.  i.s  given  a.s  a synonym  for  lin  V/».  It  literally  means 
“the  birds  come."  I.I  Sni-eHEN  explains  it,  following  an  ancient  author, 
by  the  fact  that  birds  are  very  lond  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 
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?02,  family  with  good  figure  of  Cnnienia  flurida, 

flower  and  fruit. 

.S'.,  XII,  i8.  //.,  64.  C.,  1 39,  512.  991. 

■ 303.  fiuuj  (woiiuMi’.-i  imilLerry ) U / santj. 

Ki:o  P‘o  : — This  i,i  the  At/ty  or  imtlherry  tree.  The  .siiiall 
variety  with  lotto  branches  is  ealleil  nH  saiip.  [ T.  hi/ru,  IDtlJ. 

The  ('hine.se  ninlherry  is  JAmtit  itlhn,  L.,  of  which  iiiany 
varieties  tire  cultivated.  Several  varieties  of  the  same  species 
are  tioured  in  the  P/mh  zo,  LXXXVI,  14-20.  There  is  also 
the  $ 18,  10,  .1/.  itllHt  foliis  lohati.s,  JisMtetis. 

301.— )■«,-  ^ tfj- 

Kfol’hi; — This  tree  flowers  early  (in  sprinj;)  and  then 
produces  k/a  fruits  [r.  in/ra,  lliO].  Its  hark  is  white 
[r.  infra,  ')28]. 

The  yrt  tree  is  ttlso  mentioned  in  the  Shan  ha!  kimj.  It 
is  the  elm,  L'lntnu.  There  are  .several  species  of  the  elm 
in  the  Xorth  of  China,  tin*  most  common  of  which  in  the 
IVkino  iilain  is  the  i’.  pumila,  I’all.  This  is  an  improper 
name  founded  hy  l*.vi.i,.\s  upon  shruhhy  s]>ecimens  {fathered  in 
Dahuria.  xVt  lVkin{f  it  forms  a stately,  hill  tree.  M.VXIMO- 
wicz  considers  this  to  he  only  a variety  of  onr  common 
V.  l■anlp<■>^ris.  Another  species,  with  lar;!;e  leaves  and  fndt.s, 
r.  inaerorarpa,  lice.,  <rrows  in  the  reking  mountains.  In 
South  China  this  genus  is  represented  hy  pareifoUa,  Jacq., 
which  is  found  also  in  Ja|Kin.  In  the  Peking  plain 
f.  piiinila  grows  very  rapidly.  The  elm  is  much  valued  in 
North  China  for  its  tindn'r,  which  is  variously  used,  anil 
esjjecially  for  building  carts.  A nourishing  white  meal, 
containing  mucilage,  is  obtained  from  the  thick  inner  hark 
of  the  tree,  much  used  for  food  by  the  mountain  peoitle. 
The  same  enters  also  into  the  composition  of  the  .so-calleil 
“ jo.s.— sticks  ” (incen.se  sticks)  burned  in  Buddhist  tom[)le.s. 
The  fruit  is  used  us  a inedicine. 
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XXXV/i,  30,  Ifjf  i/ii.  All  till' iim-ii'iit  iiuthors  ([iioU'il 
l>_v  Li  Shwhkn  sjiouk  of  the  white,  imieiiiifjinoiis  meal 
ohtuiiu'il  tVoni  the  hark  ami  useil  for  food,  it  is  culled 
The  fruits  (-^j  are  saiil  to  res»-mhle  rhine>e  eojijM'r  coins. 
In  ancient  times  the  |M'uple  u.'md  to  outlier  the.se  fruits  ami 
lioil  them  with  rice. 

The  Kill  Ituanij,  LVl,  17,  under  i/il  f.t'i&H  sliii 

(elm  coin  tree)  represents  an  elm  tree  in  fruit.  The  Hut, 
orhienlur,  menihraimcemis  fruit  of  the  elm  hears  indeed  some 
re.seinhlance  to  Chinese  copper  coins.  (7i.  XXXIll,  il, 
Honres  only  the  leaves  of  the  tree. 

The  name  jmi  Jen  for  the  elm  in  the  A'/t  yu  may  |KTha]is 
Ik-  dei'ived  from  jHii  Jen,  white  meal. 

I'/ion  zii,  JiXXX\,  1,  2,  i/il,  I Imiis  eniniie.il ri.i. 

I’hiiiiic  fiiirrljiilin  is  Hourc  1 in  the  same  .lapanc'e  work. 
/.<•„  4,  under  the  Chinese  name  Aecordino  to 

1 Ikxiiy, /.(■.,  2 1 7 I /Kirrij'iifin  hi  llu(K-i  is  known  under  the 
snne  ( 'hinese  name,  tnnn  yil. 

[ r.  snpm, 

^ 1! ; !■ 

Kt'O  l’‘o: — It  resembles  the  pai  yiiny  (white  [loplar). 

In  Kiang  tung  it  is  called  j'n  /.  [!'.  iiij’ra,  17.5, 

/'’/•(OIK*.] 

30J,  fainilN  liKurc  of  a tree  with  largo  acuminate 

leaves. 

One  synonvni  given  by  an  author  in  the  text  is 
Sill.,  5K,  Ccnisti.i  coiniiiitiiis.  205,  [r.  y.ifirti,  227,  in/rti,  5x2], 
which  m.ay  refer  to  Prunus. p\aiilocer,ixii.<. 

301:.— SliUiiiJ  {eh'mnj)  fi  ; ^ 7',. 

Kt'O  P‘o  : — The  (i  trt-e  grows  in  the  mountains,  lls  fruit 
resembles  the  ^ yiny  Pan  (cherry)  ; is  edihle.  [ I '.  iiij'ea, 
476, 

/i.,  280,  family  with  a ligure  like  Crraaiii.  Tnoh  nut 

is  mentioned  as  a synonym. 
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307.— II  Kin  ; ^ ^ A ‘h  (hitter  t'n). 

Kuu  l’‘o  : — .A  siiKilI  evergreen  tree  reseinhling  the  ijf^ 
chi  ( (limleniit).  A Ix'verii^e  is  imiile  from  the  leuves  l)_v 
liuiliii^.  Now  llie  earliest  jiatherinj;  is  called  ^ I'u,  tli<' 
lute>t  »((’;/(/,  Another  name  tor  the  plant  is  ^ cIi'ihui. 
The  jx^ople  of  Q .thu  (Sz'elrnun)  call  it  k'ti  t‘u. 

Kfo  l’‘(t  has  evidently  the  tea-jilant  in  view.  The 
ehanicter  ^ /‘a,  which  has  so  many  meanings  in  the  (.'lassies, 
may  also  have  been  a name  for  tea.  Besides  this  it  is 
jn-oved  that  the  character  ^ rh‘ii,  now  in  use  to  desifrnate 
tea,  has  arisen  out  of  the  similar  looking  ehanicter  ^ t‘«. 
See  reearilino  tea  ami  its  history,  J\,  XXXII,  22,  under 
^ ming  or  jK  ch'n,  and  K.K.F.P.,  XVIll-XXI. 

Yen  Sm-KU,  an  author  of  the  7th  century,  who  com- 
mented upon  the  History  of  the  Earlier  Han  [B.C.  202- 
A.D.  25],  notices  that  the  change  of  the  character  ^ /‘n 
into  3?  '’/(‘a,  when  applieil  to  the  tea-plant,  took  place  in 
this  period.  Thus  the  name  of  the  city  of  ^ T"u  linjf  hien 
was  then  chaujred  into  t'h‘a  lino  hien,  nowadays 

Ch‘a  line  chon  in  Hunan.  This  is  contirmetl  hy  the  Chinese 
Gcoer.  Dictionary,  /-/  tni  ti  li  chi,  etc.,  X,  fol.  2(5A  Ch‘a  lin;; 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ph'u  king  [a  treatise  on  the  tea-jdant, 
3th  century]  amonj;  the  tea-producine  districts.  The 
char.icter  ch'a  for  tea  was  not  in  {{eneral  use  In-fore  the 
imhlication  of  this  treatise. 

The  Hhiio  icrii  explains  tlu!  character  uiing  !>}•  ^ ^ 
l‘u  gu  (huds  of  (he  l‘u,  or  tea-leaf).  The  ming  ts‘ai 

{ming  [or  tea]  vegetahle)  is  mentioneil  in  the  Yen  ehUin 
tg'iu,  written  some  centuries  [Hotun.  sin.,  I,  1092]  as 

an  article  of  food  at  the  time  of  Yen  A’ing,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  (.Vnfucius.  AVe  read  in  the  Shi  shiio 
[5th  century,  see  B»lnn.  sin.,  1,  729]  that  AVano  .meng, 
father-in-law  of  the  Einjieror  Ai  Ti,  in  the  middle  of  the 
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4th  centurv,  was  very  fond  of  tlrinkinj;  ton  Ho 

u*od  also  to  set  tliis  Itoverajre  liofore  liis  friends  who  came 
to  visit  him,  hut  they  found  it  too  hitter,  and  generally 
declined,  feigning  some  indis]iosition. 

From  the  alMj\e  translaUnl  ancient  records  and  many 
others,  which  it  wouhl  Im“  too  long  to  <|uote,  it  apjw'ars  tliat 
the  use  of  tea  in  some  parts  of  China  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  in  early  times,  Imt  it  was  not  before  the  lith  or  7th 
century  that  its  us(>  as  a Ix-verage  la'came  eomnion  ainotig 
all  classes.  The  (’h‘u  jm,  anotlier  treatise  on  tea,  |ilihlishetl 
iM-tween  the  10th  and  13th  centuries,  states  that  in  the 
ndgn  of  the  Emperor  Wen  ti  of  the  Sui  [A.D,  .ASy-tiOo]  a 
Huddhist  priest  first  recommended  the  imiled  mimj  leaves 
as  a medicine  to  the  Em|H>ror,  who  suff«>red  from  head-aclie, 

Kuo  I’‘o  mentions  ^ ch'mtn  as  one  of  the  ancient 
names  for  ten.  According  to  the  ancient  dictionaries  Tsi  i/Hii 
and  /,(•/  jiifii  [11th  century]  this  term  denoted  the  late  and 
old  leavi's  of  the  tea-])lant. 

In  the  ahove-mentiom*d  C/i'ii  kimi,  the  is  given  as  a 
name  for  tea,  referring  to  the  third  gathering.  There  is  a 
jiassage  Si®  iS  A3?  0 Wif  I’t'ople  in  the  south-west 
of  Shu  call  the  Pa  “ .«/ie,”  which  is  attrihutcil  to  Yano 
HlUNti  (Vano  CHi-Kl),  who  liveil  in  the  1st  century  B.C. 
[See  Jiofaii.  xhi.,  I,  lOtIJ.  The  Shun  wen  defiiK's  the  character 
»he  as  fragrant  herh. 

Ilegarding  the  character  as  a snhstitute  for  , see 
iiltnee,  202. 

h.as  several  volumes  devoted  to  not  in  the  botanical 
|X)rtion  of  the  work,  hut  under  “.Administration  of  Government," 
mm,  and  there,  under  the  he,ading  of  “ National.  Economy,” 
^ 284-296.  .Ml  the  names  can  be  found  in  chapter  288. — 

Sot.,  212. 

308.-i[  Sn  p^o  ; ,15,  Sin.  [(  'omp.  also  284], 

Kuo  P‘o  : — This  is  the  stime  as  the  hu  sn. 
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Hino  Pixo  : — ^ rwiils  y<‘<»  m (instvatl  of  .«« 

Niiiiie  of  11  tiinlior  tr«*  in  MiiMlc  Cliiiui.  [ T.  iii/iti,  53'i, 

Qiirmu^ . 

E.,  236,  fiiiiiilr  with  figure  of  a tree,  prnhahly  a Oitrraif. 
yap.,  JS37,  Ouercus  drnlala,  I'hhi'.,  m- 

309.  — ^ )'»«</  ; 10  '!  mil. 

Kto  P‘()  : — Sanio  ii<  10  ["liicli  i-i  Stt^rniha 

filutaii/tiilm,  I',  siipi'ii,  2S3], 

This  is  iin  erroneous  identifieiition  liy  the  (‘hine'C  emnmen- 
tiitor.  [ r.  iii/rii,  The  I'liiip  tree'  is  f'liiilinriiiii. 

310.  — 1)^  C/iilii  mil  ; /^C  Ann  mn. 

Ki  t)  l’‘ii  ; — Slime  as  11 7t:  k-iiimi  mil.  In  Kiimo  tnn<i  it  is 
falhsi  iiF  mv  III.  [ l7(/e  in  fra.  ’>3(1,  (.Jiirrma.^ 

311.  — 15^^  ) e«  Mtiiii  ; 01  S/iiiit  Miitf  finonntiiin 

innlhi'rrv). 

Kuol’’o:-lt  reseinl>les  the  mnii  (enltivateil  innUs'rry). 
Tile  wood  is  fit  for  making  how.s  anil  shafts  of  carriages. 
[ I Infnt,  .’>00.] 

The  wild  innlherry  tree  in  the  IVking  inonntains  is  .lAoria 
((//«(,  1j.,  var.  mmiiiiillni.  It  is  distingni-hed  hy  its  large 
meinhranaeeons  five  to  stwen  lohed  leaves.  The  ii|«‘xofthe 
leaf  is  prolonged  into  a long  aenmeii.  Thi*  teeth  of  the 
margin  also  show  long  jKiints. 

Aeeording  to  Dr.  Cekhts'  ./ity«ine.«e  HVkw/s,  in  Japan  is 
.Miifim  imlira,  Ji.  See  also  P/niii  zn,  IjXXXVI,  14,  13,  OJ 
245,  family  The  names  are  inentiuned  as  synonyms. 

312.  — t}c  g 15?  'I'''  ‘d  themsidves  [are  ealhsl] 

iJifii. 

313.  — (t  dead  [tree]  remaining  erect  in  the  ground  is 

IS 

See  Leooe’s  Shi  kiny,  449, 
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314.  — 5i  2 ilcad  [treo]  is  calli'il  /. 

^ee  LrOGE’s  Shi  kiitft,  449. 

315.  — jfc  t0  f|  bniiu'hos  of  hvos  rnWiini;  ajjainst  cacli 
oilier  [Kl'o  P‘o]  is  ^ /. 

313.— T>o;  gt  yV/o. 

Kro  P‘0: — Tile  roueli.  coarse  liark  of  a tree. 

317. — Ifj  Slum  ; .ffj  .jJJ  Slum  rliiio. 

Kro  P‘o  : — A lirancliless  tree. 

313. — ^ ^ ^ ^ Sumj  i/e  jm  .theu,  leaves  of  the 
fiiiui  (|iiiie  tree),  trunk  of  the  y«i  ( Thujii). 

Kfo  P‘0  : — The  tvootl  of  this  tree  is  now  nseil  for  the 
hnihliii};  of  teiiiiiles. 

P ^ Shi  TsZ‘  savs: — The  rats  ( thieves)  know  well  that  the 
tniini/  timber  is  Ix’tter  than  that  of  the  fiiiitf  and  the  yio  (|iine 
anil  Thuja). 

In  the  K.K.F.P.,  LXXI,  34,  is  a short  and  obsenre 
aeeonnt  of  the  /.niiu/  trin*.  It  is  said  to  1«*  a tall,  coniferous 
tri‘e.  The  ereenish  vellow  fruit  is  first  of  a sour,  harsh 
taste,  but  after  hoar  frost  la-eoines  edible. 

ir./t.,  1025,  identifies  the  litiiiuj,  arbitrarilv,  it  seems,  with 
the  larch  or  .sprnec,  Lan.r  ormnluUi,  which  latter  is  an  old 
nanu“  [Toi  knf.Fort]  for  the  ('edar  of  lAdianoii. 

SlEltOI.il,  Si/ii.  jilaiit.  11‘ron.  jap.,  58,  ^ .\hit‘x  .Voiiii, 
liii^nni  snbtilitatem  et  eandorein  quiesitiim.  This  is  .l/;/e.< 
firma.,  S.  & Z.,  [Jap.,  4].  Flora  japon.,  II,  15,  tab.  107 
(same  as  .1.  Iilfitia  and  A.  homolrpln,  S.  & Z.,  aecordinjj  to 
Franchet).  rima  zo,  LXXVIII,  3. 

319. — Ilal ; sift  ^ *aiip  thru,  leaves  of  the  }ut 

( Thuja)f  trunk  of  the  wn</  (jiine).  [ V.  infra,  50ti,  Junijteriis.'] 
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320.  — ^ ^ ^ curved  and  l)ent  like  tlip  winffs  of  a bird, 
are  called  k''iao. 

Ki;o  I’‘o's  explanation  siiys  : — Trees  with  branclies  eiirveil 
like  wings.  &-»>  LEOr.E's  Shi  khuj,  IG,  138  : k'iuo,  also 
writt<‘ii  lofty  trees  with  lew  or  no  branches  low  down. 

321.  — "p  '6j  0 (with  branches)  curved  downwards,  is  called 
kill, 

0 curved  upwards  is  k'l'iin. 
lllN'(i  Pino  says  that  k^in  is  the  same  as  ® * kill  mu 
in  tlu‘  Shi  kiiii/,  ih'fined  by  Lkoge,  10,  as  trees  with  curved 
branches  ilrooping  down  to  the  grnunil  and  easily  laid  hold 
of  by  creepers. 

322.  — joi  0 ("''I*  liranehes)  like  those  of  the  ht‘iii  tree 

[291]  is  k-iuu  [c.  321]. 

323.  — in  fj' ij?  0 like  the  Chn  titim  banilloo  [*-e  171]  is 

calh‘d  ^ yxM. 

Kri)  P"o : — The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  ^ tiuo  bamboo 
[174]  is  meant. 

324.  — in  tt  0 I'li''  tl><‘  •'*"'0/  (pine)  and  the  p)  ( Thuju) 

is  HL  moH. 

Kro  P*o  : — Luxuriant  ibiiat;**.  Sh/  /.vm/ 

[Leioik,  llli]. 

32.'). — in  0 like  the  himi  tree  (Sophom)  is  mmi 
[s('e  the  pri'ceding]. 

32G. — Unknown  to  th<‘  (.'hinese  com- 

mentators. 

327. — the  hiuti  (Su/ihom)  and  the  ki  (jujulM*)  are 
rh'oii  k‘’iui>. 
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This  toriii  refers  ulso  to  the  ills|iositioii  of  tlie  hrjiiiehes. 
Kuo  l’‘i)  explains  ^ i^.  The  cluinipter  which 

is  foliiul  also  ill  3:it!-3i>0,  nieaiis  ilis^'riieefiil,  iic|v. 

^ the  (iiiiilU'iTy  tree)  anil  the  //«  (willow) 
fiS  ^ chUm  tU'iiii  (iiely  lir.inehes). 

Kuo  l’‘o  explains  that  dropping  down  hranehes  are  ni(>ant. 

^ y.o'io)  .</«( ; ( li'ixi  k’iii. 

Kuo  P'o : — is  the  fruit  of  the  ((•  //(?  jjrowini^  in 
clusters.  In  Kianj;  timg  they  call  it  li-iu  .t/ta.  It 

resembles  the  chit  but  is  smaller.  It  (/.e.,  the 

fruit)  is  of  u red  colour. 

Hino  Pixg  : — Li  Sun  says  that  .s/ia  is  the  sanu“  as  chu  i/U. 

The  Shuo  ireii  says,  the  .i/ut  resembles  the  rim  i/i).  It  is 
produced  in  ^'Iluai  nan  (Anhui).  'IWao  is  /ititllio.ri/hin 
[.fee  2.5U3. 

Kegat  •ding  r/m  yil,  ,irr  infra,  I'Jt),  Uoi/miit  and  '/.anthn.rijUm. 

249.  fainilv  fli-  l•'i)’u^es  of  three  (litferent  shrubs.  Sha 
and  chu  yit  arc  synonyiiKS. 

330.  — ^ the  /‘ito  (|»each)  and  the  li  (plum)  are 
rh‘ou  ho. 

Kro  P"o  : — ^ A*  It  seems  to  me  that  he  iiu'ans 
to  say  : inside  the  fruit  is  the  stone  with  the  kernel  ( \ 
for  t ). 

331.  — m 0 ^ the  kaa  (gourd)  is  called  hua  (flower). 

^ 0 )«  ± the  l‘ao  (peach)  is  called  tan  (liver). 

0 the  tu'ao  (jujuln*)  and  the  li  (plum) 

are  ti. 

Si  0 IS  the  rh<t  ( Craitrcius)  and  the  U ([>ear) 
are  called  Isuan. 
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Kro  1’‘0  siivs  tliat  the  alwvf  naiiie.*  nr«‘  j^oWtod  Utiiis  tor 
••ililjk*  [fruits]  'I'lio  rha  is  a sotir, 

astriiij^ent  fruit  roscmhliii;;  a [KNir.  It  is  miuitioiicil  iu  tlie 
Li  ki,  [ I . iiijni,  4711.] 

I confess  tliat  1 am  not  aWc  to  c\|ilain  tlie  .sens*-  inteiuled 
li_v  tlic  autliors  of  tlic  UU  yu,  in  addin;;  the  cliaracter 
the  al»o\c  phrases.  Witli  regard  to  ^ li,  WlLI.IAMS, 

6:1,  sjiys  : — The  st(*in  or  peduncle  of  a fruit,  es]>eeially  of  the 
date  and  |K-ar.  Txiuiii  means  “ to  Ixjre.’' 

333.  — m ft  iS  A hranehless  tree  is  railed  hi. 

334.  — ^ A tree  with  dense  foliage  is  called 

kiHin,  [ I ’.  suj>m,  2ltfl.] 
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J’l..A.N'Ts  .MK.VnoVEK  IN  THE  .'im  KtMi,  THE  Sin'  KIXU, 
THE  A/  A7,  THE  <'nuc  LI  ANH  OTHKIt 

Chinese  Ceasskai,  Wohks. 


I.  — ( ernih, 

33.J.— Tile  elmnieter  kn  (written  also  ) for  Cereals 
or  Grain,  is  rreijnenth-  met  wiili  in  the  elassieal  and  other 

ancient  ( liinese  writinj[rs.  Ila‘  Sfiuo  irett  t‘X|»lains  it: 

"enerie  term  for  the  hnndred  (/.<■.,  all  sorts  of)  grains. 
A\  hiist  estern  nations  nnderstand  hv  ecTeals  exolusit'elv 
eertain  erainineons  iilaiits  enitivated  for  their  edible  ;tniins, 
whieh  eoiistilnte  the  chief  food  of  man  and  beast,  the  earlv 
< hini-se  writers  extemi  the  meaning  of  the  eharactiT  ku  to 
some  other  enitivated  plants,  as  beans,  heni).,  etc.  Thev 
variously  distinguish  live,  six  or  nine  kinds  of  grain. 

The  term  £ ^ iro  ku  or  live  kimls  of  grain  seems  to 
refer  to  the  oldest  elassifieation  of  grain.  It  is  attrilnited 
to  the  Kmperor  Shen  ni  no.  The  ancient  commentators 
ennmer.ited  these  live  kinds  as  follows 

!• — IQ  /iiii,  liiee. 

-•“if  imi/',  comprising  WTieut  and  Barley. 

® /’aiiiciiiu  mil/areum,  the  common  Millet. 

i-m  s/ni,  Pau/vum  miUaeeum,  glutinous  varietv. 

— % «/<",  the  Soy  liean,  Soja  hispitht. 

Some  eoniinentators  have  liamj,  Srluria  itulica,  instead 
of  /.«/,  others  substitute  ft  mo,  hemp,  ('iiiiualiis  Mlira,  for 
too,  rice. 
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Mknch’S  says  [Leooe,  297]  : — Of  all  flu*  seeds  the  liest 
are  the  ten  ku,  the  five  kinds  of  grain.  Ibidem,  318  : — In 
Mill  (barbarian  trilx*s  in  the  north)  not  all  the  five  kinds  of 
corn  an*  grown.  It  only  produces  the  millet,  shu. 

We  find  the  term  wu  ku  again  in  the  Li  ki,  I,  272. 
LsaoE  translates : — the  five  esculent  jilauts.  Ibidem,  1,  121 : — 
Leoge  translates  the  same  term  wu  ku  by  “ the  five  kinds  of 
grain,”  and,  I,  291,  by  “diflPeront  grain.”  Ibidem,  I,  307 : — 
Leoge  has  “ the  five  grains.”  In  this  case  the  Chinese  text 
of  the  Li  ki  has  leu  c/tuny,  the  five  seeds.  The  same 

term  is  found  in  the  C/wu  li,  II,  2G9  [Biot’s  translation]  : — 
Province  de  « Yu  tcheou  (Honan).  Les  cultures  qui 
lui  conviennent  sont  les  cinq  esjit'ces  ile  semences  ^ 

The  ancient  Chinese  term  “the  five  kinds  of  grain” 
is  also  usual  in  Ja]ian.  Wo  read  in  Amten.  e.eot,,  834,  under 
— come,  Oryza  in  genere  : quinque  grana  Japoniis 
kokf  secundum  excellcntiam  dicuntur : come,  Oryza  ; o muggi, 
Hordeum  ; ko  muijtji,  Triticum ; daidsu,  Phascoli  facie  Lupini 
(Soja  hispida)  ; sjodsu  sen  adsuki,  Phaseoli  vulgaribus  similes 
(Phaseolus  radiatus). 

In  the  Chou  U other  classifications  of  the  cereals  also 
occur.  We  read  in  Biot’s  translation,  I,  70 : — 

L’intendant  des  mets  du  palais  (j^  ^)  est  jireposc  aux 

substances  vcgetales,  boissons,  viandes  assaisonnces,  etc 

Pour  les  substances  vcgetales  on  em])loie  les  six  sortes  de 
grains  (//«  ku). 

Commentaire  A.  (Cueng  Se*  nung)  ; — 

1.  — le  riz  [r.  infra,  337]. 

2. -*  le  millet,  rhoti  [r.  infra,  341]. 

3.  — ^ le  millet,  tsi  [o.  infra,  343]. 

4. -®  le  gros  millet.  Ham/,  llolcus  [e,  infra,  344, 

Setaria  italiea']. 

5.  — ^ le  ble,  me  [c.  infra,  339]. 
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6. — le  grain  de  la  ])lanto  aquatique,  kou  [e.  infra, 
350,  IIydropyrum~\. 

In  another  chapter  of  the  Chou  U,  I,  26,  we  have 
kill  hi,  the  nine  kinds  of  grain  : — 

Les  cultivateurs  des  trois  genres  produisent  les  nenf 
esjit;ces  de  grains. 

< 'onimeiitaire  A.  ((Iheno  Sz‘  nuno)  : — 

1.  — ^ le  millet  rhoii,  ^filium  ijlohosum  [the  shu  is 

Panifum  miliareiim,  rar.  olutinom,  i\  infra,  341]. 

2. -m  le  millet  t/i,  Holms  soiyhnm  [the  tsi  is  the 

common  Panicum  miliareum,  r.  infra,  343]. 

3.  — riz  qui  prodilit  une  liqueur  fermentescible 

[this  is  a glutinous  variety  of  Srtaria  italira, 
hut  sometimes  this  character  refers  to  glutinous 
rice,  I',  infra,  348]. 

4.  — lao,  le  riz  en  general. 

— JH%  Ic  chanvre. 

6.  — S le  grand  teou,  Dolirhos  [this  is  the  soy 

l)ean,  r.  infra,  355]. 

7.  — )Js  S.  lo  petit  teou,  pois  [Phaseolus  radiatus. 

Pit.  Mungo,  r.  infra,  356]. 

8.  — ^ ^ le  grand  me,  I’orge. 

9.  — »Js  ^ le  petit  me,  Ic  ble. 

The  f'ommentjitor  B.  ((.'heng  Huan)  substitutes  for  (3) 
the  character  ^ {Setaria  italica)  and  for  (8)  the  character 
H (Hgdropyrum). 

E;  23.  24,  treat  of  Cereals  in  general. 

E.,  25-38,  family  fQ  of  rice  [r.  supra,  71].  E.,  29,  familv 

Setaria  italica,  and  family  with  figure  probably  of 

Panicum  ghtieum  [r.  supra,  27].  E.,  30,  family  2^,  Panicum 
miliaceum.  E , 3t,  family  JR  [e.  infra,  347],  and  family  n 
[r.  supra,  28].  E.,  32-34,  family  ^ Trilicum  and  Honkum. 

Family  ^ ^ [p.  supra,  32]  to  which  are  api^endcd  [e- 

supra,  i2,  151]  lirachypodium  syhaticum,md.  )§  Fagopyrum. 
Jap.,  1098,  Hordcum  vutgarc,  L.,  ^ 
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2112,  Sorg/iiim  SiWi/hirtiliiiii,  I’ars  , Sim- 
Jap.,  93S,  Fagopyrum  fsailriiliim,  M(i-nc!i> 

7<‘P->  371.  Frachypodium  fylvitliciim,  Kooin.  & Schult.,  . 

33(J. — Tlio  cliiinictfr  ho,  unotlit'r  fjoneriil  term  for  cereals, 

occurs  lVe<iueiitly  in  the  Classics.  The  Shtm  leeii  exj>hiins 
it  by  excellent  corn.  Tin*  Kuamj  i/u  says  ho  is  a 

term  for  jfrowin}'  ri|>e  jilants  of  millet  anti  rice.  ('Hf  Hi 
ex])lains  that  it  is  a ^(‘nentl  name  for  trrowinj;  orain  in  stalks. 

Lecgk,  in  the  Shi  l-iio/,  2;!2.  4(i!t,  says  that  ho  means  t;r«\v- 
in^  es]K-cially  |)atl(ly  (riet-).  Il’./b,  254,  /»)=oro\vin;; 

fjrain,  es|H'cially  paihly  in  the  Southern  Province'  ami  wheal 
in  the  Northern  ; orain,  corn. 

3H7. — Amonjt  the  cultivated  plants  which  furnish  cereal 
food  to  the  Chinese,  /iVtr  taki's  the  most  important  place. 
It  was  cnltivateil  in  China  from  a very  early  [Ktriod  and  is 
fre<|uently  notict'd  in  almost  all  the  aneitmt  classical  works 
inuler  the  name  of  lao,  which  is  still  in  use. 

1C. /t.,  8(18,  says  that  loo  means  rice  when  orowino  in  the 
field,  jiaildy,  ami  [590]  that  rice  after  it  is  hulleil  is  calleil 
mi.  liEGOE  translab's  loo  by  rice  in  the  ]>lant,  padily,  also 
unhnlled  rice. 

Li  ki,  1,117  : — Accordinfj  to  the  rules  for  all  sacrifices  in 
the  ancestral  tcnijilc,  htn,  jiaddy,  is  called  ^ kio  sho  (tlu‘ 
admirable  vegetable).  I,  22(1,  too,  unhullcd  rice,  pri'sentcil 
by  the  common  |M‘oph>,  in  winter,  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  spirits 
of  the  land.  Ihiilem,  I,  2115  [ ) 10'  : — Last  month  of 

autumn,  the  Son  of  Heaven  eats  doo's  flc'h  with  rice. 
Ihidom,  I.  4.59,  4()0  : — Hici-  used  for  fooil  by  the  common 
]a‘0)ile*'’  ami  must  made  of  rice. 

Li  kiy  1,  4/i9.  Lrggk’8  translation,  My  ol)»M>rvationH  in  hraeket.<. 
Of  srain  ftMMl  there  were  : — millet  r.  infra.  341,  PaHtetnn  miPaernm 

ghtinif*nai\^  the  glutinouB  ricte  [*/V]  r.  infra.  313,  PaHirnm  miUa» 

fvwm],  rice  (fS).  maize  m r.  infra,  344.  Srtaria  italiea\.  the  white 
millet  (6  m')  1 ami  Hie  yellow  maize  r.  infra,  24t,  variety  ot 

Setaria  italieaj,  cut  when  ripe  or  when  green. 
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Chou  li,  1,  iitili  : — IQ  Uto  jrii,  sii|M>rintcmlont  of  tlii' 
cultivation  of  rico.  II,  2tiH,  270,  27i$.  275: — Hicc  itroiUiccil 
in  various  parts  of  t'liiua. 

Shi  k’ltif,  1S4: — We  cannot  jilant  our  rice  ami  maize 
[r.  /n/'ni,  544],  how  shall  our  parents  oet  foo;l  ? 231  [“  Life 

in  Pin  ”]  : — In  the  tenth  month  they  reap  the  rice. 
37it  : — The  millet,  the  rice  anil  the  maize  wilt  awake  the  joy 
of  the  hustiamlmen.  4 111:  — How  the  water  from  the  jhioIs 
flows  away  to  tlu“  north,  flooilino  the  rice-Helits  I (122  : — 
Hoi  Tst  [r.  infill,  343]  tauoht  the  in-opte  how  to  sow  anil 
to  reap  rice  and  other  cereals. 

338.  <‘m  is  another  ancient  name  for  rice,  met  with  in 

the  Classics.  Lkcqe  and  Williams  translate  hy  glntinous 
rice,  oood  for  niakini;  spirits. 

/./  /■/,  I,  4()(l  [“Diet  of  the  Ancient  Chinese”]  : — Hroken 
<;lutinous  rice  with  doo  soup  or  hare  soup.  I,  4(!1  : — 
Glutinous  rice  fCi/)  was  rhoueht  to  suit  lieef.  'i 

('him  li,  1,  !I4  [“Diet  of  tlie  Son  of  Heaven”]  : — la*  riz 
(|,^)  convient  avec  le  Iseuf. 

Shi  kiiii/,  581)  : — Almndant  is  the  year  with  much  millet 
and  rice 

There  is  a oood  deal  of  confusion  and  contradiction  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  characters  |Q  lao  and  t‘u  hy  the 
ancient  commentators  on  the  (‘lassies.  The  lih  t/u,  71,  oives 
Ian  and  Cn  as  synonyms.  Kri)  F‘o  states  that,  in  the 
kingdom  of  P‘ei,  t'li  is  the  usual  name.  We  read  in  the 

n /.i  i',  I,  4iil,  Lkooe's  IrAnsInlion.  My  rpiiinrks  in  bmiki'ts. 

Tie-  gliitinoiis  rice  Ifjt)  r.  inffii,  .138]  \vn«  thought  to  suit  lieef ; miHet 
Panlcitm  millaecum  f.  infra,  311]  to  foiit  mutton; 

niillot  m,  Paninnn  MtHarrym  nan  /f/nfinwtuw,  r.  infra,  343] 
to  Hitit  pork  : iiiaiKO  m Srtaria  ifaliea,  r.  344]  to  miit  <loff ; whent 

m to  giiit  goose  ; ami  the  l>roB(l-!cft\'cd  gqnash  Uytlropymm 

latifoiiHtM,  r.  infrOy  360]  t«>  j^uit  lish. 

The  name  statements  are  fotim!  in  the  (’hon  li,  I,  01, 
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Shuo  wen  thut  in  tlu>  sami*  kingdom  tlie  Im  is  called 
But,  as  is  well  known,  no  is  the  glutinous  rice,  the  grains 
of  which,  when  l)oiled,  Ix-coine  sticky.  In  the  R/i  ya  i 
[12th  century],  as  quoted  in  K.D.,  it  is  stated:  — The 
gniin  of  the  Uio  looks  like  frozen  dew.  It  grows  in  water. 
Anotlier  name  is  <‘n.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  one 
of  them  is  glutinous,  tlie  other  not  glutinous.  Nowadays 
[/'.e.,  in  the  12th  century]  the  ]>eoj)le  term  the  first  m>, 
tlie  other  ft  kfiiij.  The  Shno  wen  detines  the  latter  clmnicter, 
which  is  also  written  m kent/,  as  a kind  of  rice,  and  gives 
lien  as  a natne  for  ric<“  without  the  glutinoits  matter. 
From  the  above  passage  in  the  Jlli  ya  /,  it  apjiears  that  tao 
is  taken  there,  ns  nowadays,  as  a general  name  for  all  kinds 
of  rice.  The  author  of  th(“  Pen  l.i‘ao  kany  mn,  however, 
[/*.,  XXII,  HI]  considers  tao  to  lie  a name  designating 
glutinous  rice  [as  does  the  Shno  tretij,  and  treats  of  the 
eommon  rice  so|wrntely  under  the  head  of  keny  [XXII,  34]. 

In  his  LI  hi,  I,  302,  IjKGOK  triinslates  the  chanicters  u m 
ghn  tao  by  ric(‘  and  other  glutinous  grains.  Although  the 
first  of  these  characters,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  means 
glutinous  millet  [r.  /n/ca]  1 am  not  satisfie<l  with  Lbooe’s 
translation.  Shu  is,  I think,  here  to  1m>  taken  as  an  adjective, 
in  the  sense  of  glutinous,  and  by  shu  tao  [used  for  the 
prepiiration  of  liquors,  as  the  text  siiys]  glutinous  rice  is 
meant.  P.,  1.  e.,  quotes  a jmssage  from  an  old  treatise 
on  husbaudry,  in  which  the  author.  Fang  Sheng-chi 
[1st  century  B.(\]  says: — In  the  third  month  the  ft  1^ 
keny  tao  [or  common  rice,  r.  mpra']  is  sown,  in  the  4th 
month  the  u m shn  tao.  Ll  iShi-chen  adds  that  the  latter 
is  the  glutinous  rice. 

In  the  Shan  ha!  kiny  the  mi  and  the  |Q  are 

mentioned  together  with  the  .tU  as  used  in  ofF(*rings  to  the 
mountain  s]iirits.  The  character  fii  occurs  also  in  the 
I/t  sao,  .W.  Hkrvey  PE  Saint-Dkny.s  translates  it : — Le  riz 
pnrifie  des  sacrifices. 
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Aiweii.  e.rol.,  834  : — ko,  \ ulgo  molsi  gmnme.  Phmtii 
Ori/.iv  gnino  pingui,  ulbissiniu. 

m dll  r.  motsi  no  jone,  Oryza  grano  inucriori,  sujwrficip 
rubente. 

Phon  zo,  XL,  15-21,  various  variotios  ol'  rice  figiiroil  under 
the  above  Cliinese  names. 

33!,t. — After  riee,  Wheat  soenis  to  be  the  most  important 
of  the  cereals  cultivated  by  the  (Chinese.  Its  culture  can 
likewise  l>e  traced  back  to  remote  antiquity.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancient  ( ‘hinese  by  the  same  name,  mai,  as  nowa- 
days. In  the  popular  language  it  is  called  >J»  siao  mat 
(little  mai)  whilst  by  ^ la  mai  (great  mai)  barley  is 
ilesignated.  Both  these  popular  terms  are  also  of  ancient 
use,  for  they  are  found  in  Fang  SnENie-cm’s  treatise  on 
huslKindry  [1st  century  B.C.]  The  Shno  wen  explains 
the  charuct(?r  mai  by  ^ ^ mamj  hi  (bearded  grain). 

Another  ancient  and  classical  name  for  wheat  is  I*  lai, 
written  also  and  sometimes  simply  2)!',  without  the  radical, 
as  in  the  Shi  king.  This  latter  character  forms  also  the  U|q>cr 
]>art  of  the  radical  character  mai. 

The  Shno  wen  s:iys  that  this  corn  is  an  excelletit  present, 
which  came  down  to  niiin  from  heaven,  wherefore  the 
character  designating  wheat  iuclutles  the  character  lai 
“to  come.”  According  to  the  stune  Shno  wen,  lai  is  the 
common  name  for  wheat  in  the  kingdom  of  ^ Ts‘i  (Northern 
Shantung). 

^Vheat  is  not  noticed  in  the  lih  tja,  although  the  character 
occurs  twice  in  the  text  [32  and  125]  Ibrmiug  a jtart  of 
compound  names  of  plants.  The  Kuaiiij  ya  has  lai,  same 

as  ijv 

Li  ki,  1,  226,  wheat  presented  with  fish  for  sticrifices  at 
the  altar  of  the  spirits  of  the  land.  I,  241),  257  :~Thc  Son  of 
Heaven  eats  wheat  and  mutton.  271  : — He  tastes  wheat  along 
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with  [Kjck.  1,  iS'J  : — Tlie  otKcers  rstinuihite  tli«  wlic-iit-sowinjt, 
ill  the  secoiiil  iiionth  of  autumn.  I,  4(J0  : — A eouilinu'iit  of 
wlieat  witli  soups  of  drieil  slices  and  of  fowl  (tliet  of  the 
ancient  t'liinese).  1,  4(!1  : — AVheat  suits  goose. 

Chou  It,  II,  270  : — ^ wheat  produced  in  tlie  Province  of 
W W Ts‘iug  chou  (Southern  Shantung).  1,  04  : — Wheat 
suits  goosi;. 

i>/ii  k-lutj,  70  : — I am  going  to  gather  tlie  wheat,  in  the 
north  of  Mei  (wliich  was  north  of  the  Vellow  Hirer). 
SO:— I would  have  gone  througli  the  country  amidst  the 
wheat  so  luxuriant.  Also  122-172 : — Large  rats  do  not  eat  our 
. wheat.  2:42  [“Life  in  Pin  ”J  : — Gathering  of  wheat  and  other 
gniins  in  the  10th  month.  400,  (!20  : — Hot:  xsi  [r.  7«/nt, 
;44;4]  .sows  wheat.  l!20  : — O accomplished  Hot:  rsi,  thou  didst 
give  grain  food  to  our  multitudes,  thou  didst  confer  on  us  the 
wheat  and  the  harley  which  God  a[>pointed  for  the 
nourishment  of  all  ! ;>S2  ; — How  lH*autiful  are  the  wheat  ^ 

and  the  liarley  whose  hriglit  produce  we  shall  receive  1 

( 113: — There  was  [1?.(,'.  0(J4]  a great  want  of 

wheat  ^ and  rice 

t'oinp.  regarding  wheat  I'.,  XXll,  17,  >]»  ^ siao  mat,  and 
the  drawing  under  the  same  name,  (’/i.,  I,  13.  .See  :d.so 
I’/toii  zo,  XL,  S.  .l(«<e«  e.ro/.,  334,  ^ Ullcii,  vulgo  mio/g/', 
frumentum  in  genere,  et  in  s|K;eie  Hordeiim. 

iiln. — JJarlei/,  idtiiough  it  has  never  been  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  in  China,  for  the  Chinese  esteem  it  much  less 
than  wheat,  was  nevertheless  known  to  them  in  the  early  day.s 
of  Cliiue.se  husbandry.  The  classical  name  of  this  cereal  is 
mou,  sometunes,  as  in  the  S/ii  kiiuj,  written  i^,  without 
the  r.iiiical.  The  character  mou  is  not  found  in  the  K/i  i/a  ; 
the  Kuantj  >/a  explains  it  by  ^ ^ la  mat  (the  great  mat), 
which  latter  is  still  the  popular  Chinese  name  for  lairley. 
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Whc.it  mill  liarlcy  in  ( 'hinc.<e  Iwoks  arc  often  termcil  the 
“ rh  mill  or  the  two  mui.  tlie  smaller  and  the  "reater. 

Barley  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  5/i'  iini/,  tofjether  with 
wheat  [.lee  d3‘d]. 

JIkncu  s,  terms  the  barley  ^ moii  mui. 

Cotnii.  ree;arditig  barley  XXll,  23,  ^ ^ tu  mui  and 
the  drawing  C/i.,  1,  15.  See  also  P/ton  :n,  XL,  8 ; .Imueii. 
rxot.,  834. 

341. — Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Chinese  (Uassies 
of  the  eommou  millet,  Paiiiritin  miliaceitm,  L.,  of  which  the 
Chinese  from  etirly  times  distinguish  two  varieties,  the  ^ 
.fliii  atid  the  ^ t.ii.  [See  /’.,  XX III,  1-5.]  The  s/tu  is 
ehar.icterised  by  a glutinous  nuitter  eontained  in  its  .seeds, 
which  iiro[ierty  Ix'comes  a|>|iarent  when  these  seeds  are  boiled, 
whilst  the  seeds  of  the  /.</,  like  those  of  the  Paiiiriim 
miliitifiim,  cultivated  in  the  .south  of  EurojK“,  are  not  glu- 
tinous. Coni|)lete  herbarium  specimens  of  Ijoth  varieties  were 
sent  from  Peking  to  the  late  Dr.  Hanx'E  and  to  other 
comix-tent  Ixitanists  for  examination.  The.se  botanists  were 
not  able  to  make  out  any  botanical  difference  bi-tween  these 
two,  considered  by  the  ( 'hinesc  as  distinct  plants. 

The  ^ f/iii  has  now  the  same  name  ns  in  ancient  times. 
It  i.s  much  cultivated  throughout  the  Empire.  The  hulled 
grains  are  called  hiiiiiii/  mi  (yellow  grain,  also  an 

ancient  term).  The  ^ l.-i  is  known  at  Peking  under  the 
popular  name  of  mei  They  write  the  first  chanicter 

Ul  or  This  is  likewise  an  ancient  synonym.  P.  quotes 
an  author  of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  says  that  in  the  western 
juirt  of  Northern  ( 'hina  the  tsi  is  called  mei  (or  mi). 

Drawings  of  the  s/tu  and  the  Ui  are  given  in  Cli.,  I,  22,  25. 

K.empfer,  in  his  Amwn.  exot.  [834]  notice.?  only  the  ^ 
fioku  vulgo  kibi.  Milium  vulgare,  semiuc  luteo.  The 
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Phon  :o  [Xlii,  1,  2]  considers  ^ and  ^ to  be  sj-nonyins, 
and  represents  under  tlieso  names  Paaiaim  millaceum. 

The  S/iito  iren  calls  the  tsi  the  best  of  all  grains,  notices 
the  glutinous  properties  of  the  shu,  and  quotes  a statement 
by  CV>NKfCH'S,  that  the  s!iu  is  employed  in  producing 
fermented  liquors  [as  nowadays].  P.  quotes  ancient  authors 
who  speak  of  the  likeness  of  the  two  jilants,  the  only 
difference  being  the  glutinous  seeds  of  the  nhu. 

Leocjk  translates  the  character  situ  "(uierally  by  millet. 
In  the  Shi  kiutj  he  identifies  it,  on  the  authority  of  Williams, 
with  Militim  tii^ricaits.^^ 

Biot  //,  I,  26,  t)4]  calls  the  slut  erroneously  Milium 

i/lobosum,  also  gros  millet. 

Li  ki,  I,  80  : — Do  not  use  chopsticks  in  eating  millet 
{slut).  I,  1 ] 7 : — According  to  the  rule  for  sacrifices  in  the 
ancestral  temple,  the  slut  is  called  ^ hiaiuf  ho,  the  fnigrant 
mass.  I,  226  : — For  the  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  the  spirits 
of  the  laml  and  gr.iin,  the  common  ])ooi)le  in  autumn 
presented  millet  {shu).  I,  273,  [l«e  : — In  the  second 

month  of  summer  the  husbandmen  present  [the  first  fruit  of] 
tlieir  millet  {shu).  I,  2117,  [due  lin^)  : — In  the  first  mouth  of 
winter  the  son  of  Heaven  eats  millet  {shu)  and  sucking  pig. 
I,  368  : — Boasted  millet  {shu).  1,  459  [“  Diet  of  the  Ancient 
Chinese”]: — Millet  {shu)  used  for  food.  460: — Used  for 
making  fermented  liquors.  461  : — Millet  {shu)  suits  mutton. 

Chou  li,  I,  94  : — Ijc  gros  millet  (^)  convient  avee  le 
mouton.  II,  272,  274: — The  shu  and  the  Isi  mentioned  as 
produced  in  the  Provinces  of  ^ ^ Yung  chon  (Shensi)  and 
^ Ki  chou  (Shansi). 

Shi  kimj,  110: — There  were  the  millet  {shu)  with  the 
drooping  heads,  and  the  sacrificial  millet  {tsi)  in  the  blade — 


IS  I mny  observe  that  .Vitiuin  nigricans  !s  a i'eruviau  gramiaea,  which 
haa  nothiag  to  do  with  Panicun  miliaccun. 
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in  the  ear — in  grain.  183  : — We  cannot  plant  onr  millet 
{sliu)  and  sacrificial  millet  {tsi).  232  [“  Life  in  Pin  ”] : — 
Tlic  millet.s  >fiu,  the  early  sown,  and  t.ii,  the  late.  263  : — 
When  we  were  marching  at  first  the  millets  {shu  and  IsP) 
were  in  flower.  375,  377,  371),  382  : — S/m  .and  Isi  mentioned 
together.  621  : — Hot:  TSI  [r.  in/m,  343]  knew  how  the  shn 
rijKJiied  early  and  the  tsi  late. 

In  th(f  S/iii  kiwj  the  «/i«  and  the  tsi  are  fretpiently 
mentioned. 

Mencu'S  [318]  said  : — In  Mi  (Isirbarian  tribes  in  the  north) 
not  all  th(‘  five  kinds  of  corn  are  grown.  It  only  produces 
the  millet  shn. 

342. — In  ancient  Chinese  works  several  varieties  of  the  shit 
or  glutinous  millet  are  distinguished — the  black,  white,  red, 
yellow,  the  doulde-kernelled. 

The  character  |[f  kH,  re[>eatcdly  mentioned  in  the  (dassics,  is 
explained  in  the  Rh  ija  [69]  by  H hA  shu  (idack  glutinous 
millet).  This  millet  was  used  in  ancient  times  for  making 
fermented  li<iuors,  ch\imj  employe<l  in  sacrifices  [e.  infm, 
349].  AVili.iams  [y>/V/.,  439,  776]  suggests  that  the  black- 
seedecl  millet  of  the  Classics  may  have  been  a variety  of 
sonjhum,  for  no  species  of  ^[ilium  now  cultivated  has  Idack 
seeds.  1 do  not  agree  with  this  view,  for  there  is  evidence 
from  ancient  ("hinese  authors  that  sonjhum  bwame  first 
known  in  China  in  the  3nl  century  of  our  era.  It  had 
prolrably  been  introduced  from  India.  The  character  hei, 
meaning  black,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  literally  ; it 
may  in  this  ca.se  mean  dark  coloured. 

Chou  U,  I,  398,  468  : — Si  rempereur  meurt  le  sous-supericur 
des  ceremonies  sacrces  fait  laver  le  coqrs  avec  du  vin  do 
millet  noir  fg 

L’officier  du  vin  odorant  est  chargf-  de  prdparer  le  tchmg 
(^)  oil  vin  odorant  extrait  du  millet  noir  (fg). 
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Shi  king,  470  : — llou  TSI  [c.  iiif'rn,  343]  wave  his  ]K>o])h^ 
tlio  boaiitiful  j;rains,  tho  hlack  millet  (IS)  ami  the  double- 
komelleil,  etc  ; and  [tI20]  he  taufjht  the  ]K‘ople  how  to 
sow  and  to  reap  the  millets  shu  and  Ixi  and  the  hlaek 
millet  {III). 

A variety  of  tin-  hi  or  blnek  millet  was  called  |5?  yV/'. 
The  text  of  the  /I'/i  git  [70]  explains  that  two  seeds  tire  eon- 
tained  within  one  <r|mne,  and  Kro  P‘o  adds  that  it  is  a 
variety  of  the  hlaek  millet.  1 am  not  pre|Kireil  to  sjiy  what 
this  donhle-kernelled  millet  was.  It  is  once  mentioned  in 
the  S/ii  king  toffether  with  the /•i7  [r.  si/ytvt]. 

The  1^  ^ pat  shu  or  white  (olntinmis)  millet  is  mentioned 
in  the  Li  I!  [1,  45]  ainon^  the  trains  used  for  food. 


343. — Tho  ^ Isi,  the  common  millet,  Paiiifum  miliaceum, 
(tho  seeds  of  which  an-  not  glutinous)  was  iti  th(>  classictil 
period  much  used  in  sacrifices.  7’.*'  w.as  also  the  title  of  tm 
office  exercised  under  the  Emperor  Shtn  [B.C.  2255]  the 
functions  of  which  were  the  supervision  of  agriculture.  The 
holder  of  this  post  was  ^ K‘l,  a brother  of  the  EmjK'ror  Yao, 
to  whom  the  ]irinces  of  the  house  of  Chon  traced  their 
lineage.  [-See  M.VVKBs’  (lihu-se  lleath'i'.^  Manual,  p.  223,  and 
JJataii.  sin.,  I,  p.  7t!.]  He  w.as  known  tinder  the  title  ^ 
Hou  Tsi.  Two  odes  of  the  S/ii  king  [pp.  4l!5,  t!2l)]  are 
devoted  to  him. 

liF.aOK  tninslates  th<‘  character  Isi  generally  correctly  by 
“ panicled  millet”  or  “sacrificial  millet,”  hut  in  the  U ki 
twice  erroneously  by  “rice.”  I A ki,  1,  443; — Artemisia  along 
with  millet  and  rice  (the  te.xt  has  ^ Imrned  with  the  fat 
ot  the  victims  in  sacrifices,  hi.,  1,  451) : — Of  grain  food 
there  were  millet,  the  glutinous  rice,  ripe  (the  text  has 
^ ^ IS)-  461: — Glutinous  millet  (tho  text  has 

comtuoii  millet)  suits  pork, 
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Biot,  Chou.  U,  I,  94  : — lx*  |H‘tit  niillct  (/.«')  oonvient  avcc  le 
]>orc.  Id.,  I,  2ti,  Biot  i<l<*ntifi<>s  the  hi  eiToneoiisly  with 
/lolni.i  fori/hum, 

UcfjaiTlin"  other  |iassagps  in  the  Chou  U anil  tlie  Shi  kiiuj, 
where  tui  oeeiirs  witli  nhu,  see  the  latter  [B41].  The  nhu 
and  the  l.d  are  t're<|nently  mentioned  in  the  Shu  kiiii/. 

Tile  eharaeter  ^ /.<:*  of  the  ('lassies  is  <;iven  in  tlie  J‘h  i/ii 
[27]  as  a synonym  of  l.ti. 

In  the  Id  ki  [I,  117]  we  read: — Aeeoriling  to  the  rules  for 
sacrifices  in  the  ancestral  tenijile,  the  saerifieial  millet  (i^) 
is  called  fJU  ^ mimj  /.<:%  the  hright  grain. 

Chou  li,  1,  44.T  : — Le  sous-sn|«’Tieur  des  ceremonies  saerces 
distingue  le  nom  et  la  eoulenr  des  six  sortes  ile  grains 

consaerr^  ^ llu  L«r‘.  ainsi  cine  leiir  usiige  S[iecial. 

( 'ommentnire  B.  [Cheno  Huan]  : — 7’.«;‘  est  iei  ]ionr 
nom  generi(|ue  des  six  grains  [r.  fujo-a,  335]. 

The  eharaeter  ^ appears  in  the  Shu  kimj  [2tit;].  Legge  : — 
A kind  of  millet.  Mencii's  [142]  says: — It  is  said  in  the 
/,/  (Book  of  Hites)  : :i  prince  ploughs  himself  ami  is  assisteil 
hy  the  people  to  supply  the  millet  of  sacrifice  ^ JS- 

The  same  eharaeter  t.iz‘  is  met  with  in  the  T»o  rhuan 
[48,  49].  The  commentary  explains  it  hy  ^ 

Legge  [<S'/i7  kimj,  11(1}  says  that  the  character  ^ t,d 
is  till'  same  as  It  is  not  found  in  the  Classics,  hut 

it  was  in  use  several  centuries  B.C.,  as  apjiears  from  the 

qiiotiitions  in  K.D.  The  Shuo  imi  identifies  it  with  ^ 

mi,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a popular  name  for  the 
common  millet. 

344. — Another  important  millet,  most  extensively  grown 
all  over  the  Chinese  Empire,  esjiecially  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  the  Ham/,  is  :ilso  friHpiently  mentioned  in 
the  Classics.  It  is  the  Setavia  italica,  Kth.,  (^Paniewn 
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italtrum,  L.),  easily  distinguished  from  the  panicled  millet 
by  its  long  and  dense  comjiound  nodding  spikes.  This  is 
also  largely  eultivated  for  food  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

See  regarding  the  //<//»/,  P.,  XX 111,  7.  The  y>o]>ular  name 
of  it  at  l-’(!king  is  ^ ^ kn  l>z\  the  hulled  corn  is  called 
<J*  ^ ■»'<<"  m>  (small  grain^.  Its  grains  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  Panivum  inHiarenm.  In  the  north  of  China, 
where  rice  is  not  much  cultivated,  it  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  classes. 

A good  ilniwing  of  the  |)lant,  under  Uan<u  is  found  in 
t '/i.,  1,  Itl.  The  jilant  figured  under  ^ in  the  Phon  :o 
[Xlil,  7,  8]  is  likewise  Setaria  italica. 

Riot  [/.r.,  1,  70]  translates  the  character  //(Dig  by  gros 
millet  or  Ihilnis,  Lkooe  renders  it  by  large-grained  millet, 
but  more  generally  by  maize.  1 may  observe  that  maize, 
an  American  plant,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Chinesi*. 
Williams  \_Dirt.,  ")2.7]  identifies  the  Uamj  correctly  with  the 
common  spiked  millet,  but  he  is  wrong  in  calling  it  “ canary 
seed,”  for  the  latter  is  su[>[)lied  bj-  J’fiularh  ranurlensis. 

Li  kl,  I,  10(1 : — In  bad  years,  when  the  grain  is  not 

coming the  great  officers  will  not  eat  the  large- 

graimal  millet  (liamj).  I,  117  : — According  to  the  rules 
for  the  sacrifices  in  the  ancestral  temple,  the  lUuig  is 
called  ^ ^ /(/(Dig  ki  [regarding  kl,  set-  infra,  354].  I,  429 
[“Grain  Food  of  the  Ancient  Chinese”]: — Maize  {liami) 
and  yellow  mai/.e  ^1,  cut  when  ripe  or  wlien  green. 
1,  4(11  : — Jlaize  {liamj)  suits  dog. 

dam  U,  I,  94  : — Le  millet  liamj  convient  avec  le  chien. 

Shi  king,  184 : — IVe  cannot  plant  our  rice  and  maize 
(Hang),  how  shall  our  parents  get  food?  301: — Ytdlow 
bird,  do  not  eat  niy  maize  {Hang),  379 : — The  millets, 
the  rice  and  the  maize  {Hang)  will  awake  the  joy  of  our 
husbandmen. 
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Mencics,  'Mti  : — Ho  wlio  is  iKinovoloiit  ami  riglitoous  iloos 
not  wish  for  fat  meat  ami  Kiio  inillot  (//<oo/). 

315. — III  the  Shi  kimj  [470,]  in  the  odo  dovotoil  to  the  lo;;om] 
of  Hof  TSI,  niontion  is  made  of  a millet  men.  I^EGOE 
terms  it  the  tall  red  millet,  larj;e-grained  millet,  a variety  of 
Holeua.  Williams  \_l>irt.,  577]  says  that  men  is  the  name  of 
a variety  of  millet  with  reddish  culms,  now  ajiplied  in  ( 'hihli 
to  the  filutinous  oniin  of  the  ^ ahtt  or  jKinieled  millet. 
Milium,  called  ^ ^ men  faz'  mi,  and  used  in  distilling 
spirits.  But  Williams  is  mistaken.  He  intends,  it  seems, 
SI  which  is  the  eommon  panieled  millet,  not 

the  {'lutiiious  variety  [see  the  preeediiifi]. 

Tlie  Chinese  commentator  on  whom  Lkouf,  relies,  ex[ilains 
the  above  character  men  liy  ^ |4(;  IK-  Unnij  an,  red  spiked 
millet,  and  KfO  P"o  exjilains  by  the  last  thna*  characters  the 
men  or  ^ ^ eh'i  mino,  red  blade  of  the  A'/i  yo,  t!7.  The 
Shno  iren  writes  ^ ^ excellent  corn  of  the  r(‘d  blaile. 

lIlNO  I’iSG  says  that  the  character  men  in  the  AVi  is  the 
same  as  the  men  of  the  Shi  kimj.  /'.,  however,  takes 
these  names  to  refer  to  varieties  of  the  ahn  or  glutinous 
millet,  not  of  the  liamj  or  SeUieia  italica. 

34l3. — There  occurs  in  the  Shi  kimj  also  the  cliai-aeter  k'i, 
applied  to  a kind  of  millet,  which  IjEGGE  terms  the  wliite 
millet.  It  is  mentioned,  together  with  other  cereals,  [470]  in 
the  ode  devoted  to  Hou  Tsi.  2ti4  : — Gathering  of  white  millet 
in  the  fields  brought  only  one  year  undtu'  cultivation. 
4tJ3  : — By  the  Feng  water  grows  the  white  millet. 

1'he  text  of  the  Rh  tja,  [t!8]  explains  k'i  by  ^ pai  miao^ 
white  blade  ; the  Shito  \cen  writes  g m IS  IS.  excellent  corn 
of  the  white  blade.  Kuo  P‘o  explains  it  by  ^ ^ $ 
pai  liamj  an,  white  Setaria  italiea,  R.,  however,  thinks 
that  it  was  a variety  of  the  glutinous  millet  ahu. 
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JIao  is  of  o|iinion  tliat  in  tlie  iilK)ve-(|uot(*(l  piussages  from 
flic  S/ii  kimj  the  character  /.‘/  refers  to  different  plants,  for  in 
170  he  ex]ilains  it  hy  ^ 'jg',  as  in  (he  Rh  ya  ; in  2)<4  hy  36 
vegetalile  ; and  in  Kid  hy  herh.  I,u  KI  deserihes  the  XV 
as  a kinil  of  sow-thistle  [r.  infru^.  t'llU  Hi  also  understands 
hy  k'i  the  ^ 36  ^’‘*1  or  sow-thistle.  But  Leuok,  following 
Ykx  Ts‘an  and  Kiaso  l*lX(i-CHASO,  translates  k'‘i  in  all  the 
three  [lassages  hy  whits'  millet. 

In  the  Slum  hoi  kiny,  k'i  is  the  name  of  a tree, 

317. — The  character  su,  ajiplied  nowadays  to  a distinct 
gr.iin  plant  {Srfaria),  had  in  ancient  times  only  the  meaning 
of  unhulk'd  grain.  Leqck  [J/t'acw,  Itili,  note]  states  that  .w 
was  rice  in  the  husk,  and  ^ mi,  hulled  rice,  that  according 
to  the  Pen  U'tto  ktiiiy  mu.  anciently  .m  was  the  gt'nend  name 
for  all  glumaeeous  grain,  and  that  it  is  now  commonly  used 
for  millet. 

Li  ki,  I,  81  : — t|5  .w  mi,  unhulled  grain  anil  hulled 
grain.  The  commenhiry  sa3‘s  : — .<«  siime  as  ku  (general  name 
for  grain),  .'\ftcr  the  husk  has  heeu  taken  off  it  is 
calleil  mi. 

Chou  li,  1,  390 : — Les  officiers  des  de]K>ls  sont  charges  de 
couserver  Ics  ijuantites  livrecs  de  gniins  non  ccorccs  ( 3I)' 

Shi  kiny,  301  : — Yellow  hird,  do  not  eat  mj’  paddj'  (.<»). 
335  : — With  a handful  of  grain  (so)  1 go  out  and  divine 
hoN\  I may  he  ahle  to  Ijecome  good. 

Shu  kiny,  142  : — Five  hundred  li  constituted  the  imperial 
domain.  From  the  first  hundred  li  thej'  brought  us  revenue 
the  whole  jdant  of  the  grain  (|j|)  ; from  the  second  they 
brought  the  ears  (^)  ; from  the  third  thev'  brought  only  the 
straw  (f§),  hut  had  to  perform  other  services;  from  the 
fourth  they  gave  the  grain  in  the  husk  (31))  Biid  from  the 
fifth  the  grain  cleaned  ()jt). 
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MK.N't'irs,  8.j  : — Kicc  und  otluT  I'r.iiii  CoXK. 

Aiiiil.,  4'J,  j{r:iin  (.■»()•  ( h'lui  ts'tn,  75lt  : — In  sniiinu‘r  wc 

M'lit  };riiin  (.»«)  to  Ts‘ui. 

Tlic  ex|)liinution  of  tlio  clmr.ickT  ^ in  tlu>  S/ino  wen  is 
tin*  fruit  of  tlio  (•xrolli'iit  (•(■re.il. 

In  XXIII,  !•,  J|t,  it  is  stato  I tliat  originally  sii  was  a 
;;cncral  name  for  oniin,  Init  in  lalur  limes  tins  term  was 
a|>|ili)‘d  to  tile  I'liini  or  >|iikeil  millet,  ami  es[K‘eially  to  a 
variety  of  it  di>tin;'uislie  1 liy  its  ^ma]l“r  spikes  ami  shorter 
liristles.  Snell  a plant  is  Kenre.l  miJer  the  name  of  sn  in 

( 'll.,  I,  ii. 

Aiini'n.  e.ni/.,  .Si};)  : — Jjg  i/.yei  •ie,  viil;{o  nwti.  Panieum,  JiiImi 
inaena  |KMidnIa,  villosa,  semine  a'.ire.i.  Panieum  domestieuni, 
Matth.  Panieum  indieum,  Taliern.  K KMfFKli  refers,  it 
s<*ems.  to  SeUiriu  ilnt/nl.  [Comp.  HoKFM.  iV'  SeHfI,TK.s,  4t)8, 

/'/«»(  ;o,  XLl.  y,  10. j 

348. — The  Selitrln  itnllrn  in  China  has  like  tin*  panieled 
millet,  prodiieed  varieties  with  jjlntinous  seeds.  Ll  Sfli- 
t'HKN,  in  P.,  XXIII,  12,  and  before  him  earlier  writs'rs, 
identify  the  ;'raiii  jilant  ^ s/ni,  inentioncJ  in  the  Classics, 
with  a ;tlutiiioHs  variety  of  linnif  or  ^ sn.  The  P/i  ya, 
-8,  ^ives  shu  as  a synonym  of  ^ cfinny,  and  Kro  P‘0 
explains  it  hy  ojutinous  sn.  Other  Chinese  authors  seem 
to  eonfouml  u with  the  homophonous  ehameler  s/in 
[r.  Si/y./v/,  i-tl  I J.  The  s/inn  wen  says  that  it  is  a elutinous 
variety  of  the 

lle^jardino  the  meaning  of  in  the  Li  ki  [r.  snpm.  3.38]. 

( hoH  li,  11,  ;>ll)  517: — Pour  teindre  les  plumes  ipii 
doiveiit  orner  les  etendards  et  les  drapeaitx  du  char  de 
remjH'reiir,  on  treni[)e  dans  le  einahre  des  gr.iins  de  millet 
rouge  if^).  A|»res  trois  limes  on  les  fait  euire.  On  les 
arroH'  et  on  y tivmpe  le<  iiluni.js.  UlOT,  in  translating  the 
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<-liiinu-lcr  f/iii,  follows  Coinmentiitor  A.  (CiiKNO  Sz‘-siNo), 
who  (‘\[iluiiis  it  liy  ^ rpil  sii. 

A vurioty  of  Hetariu  ilulini  with  rod  oluliiiolH  seeds  is 
onUiviitod  in  iho  neiohboiirhootl  of  lVkin<i  under  the  inimo 
hiiiitj  iiiiii  kii  h:‘  (rod  olutiliolls  Srluriii), 

[t \)ini>aro  the  drawino  in  the  P/ion  :<>,  Xld,  II,  li, 
J'dii/i  itiii  /]. 

d-lll. — The  n>o  of  inloxioatino  U-vorafios  i>ro|>arisl  from  tin? 
orains  of  o<o’o;ds  was  well  known  to  the  Chinoso  in  iho 
ola'sioal  |>oriod.  The  oharaolors  jg  l.iin,  nowadays  a ;;i'iioi'al 
iianio  Idr  'pirit',  wine,  hoor  and  <ilhor  drinks,  and  Isni,  to 
Ik‘  drunk,  are  ro|ioat(Hlly  mot  with  in  the  odes  of  the  S/il  llmi 
anil  also  in  the  other  (.'lassies. 

^>7o' —(.)de  a;;ainst  drunkenness.  — When 

they  have  drunk  too  mueh  they  iK-oome  iiisensilile  of  their 
errors.  With  their  oajis  on  one  side  and  like  to  fall  oft’,  they 
keep  daneino  and  will  not  stop. 

Slut  IJiKj.  iSlI'J  : — Book  X is  entitled  }g  jjj-  [the  Announo'e- 
ment  aliout  1 truukenness]  aserihed  to  the  Duke  of  (.'hou 
[I2th  oentury  B.C.]  The  dc^baiiohery  of  Kee  was  the  chief 
eanst*  of  the  downfall  of  the  Hia  dynasty.  The  Duke 
said  : — When  Heaven  was  sending  down  its  favouring  decree, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  eminence  of  our  i«-o]>le, 
spirits  (fg)  were  used  only  in  the  great  sicriftces. 

The  ruin  of  states  may  aNo  In*  traced  invariably  to  their 
crime  in  the  abu'c  of  spirits. 

The  invention  of  wine  or  spirits  in  China  is  generally 
a'crilwid  to  a certain  TI,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 

lCm[ieror  Yu.  [See  regarding  this  legend  Mavkhs’  C/tinese 
Retuler's  Manual,  2ft0.]  According  to  others  the  inventor  of 
wine  was  Tf  K‘ano  [see  P.,  XXV,  31], 

Lkuhe  translates  the  char.icter  tB  Isiu  in  the  Classics  by 
liijuor  or  distilled  spirits,  and  states  that  it  always  denotes 
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tlio  proclui't  of  tlislilhition  has  Ijocn  incorrcctlv  trausliittMl 
In'  wine.  m i>'  is  tile  proiluft  ill  its  earlier  sta^e,  Is-fore  tli<> 
prwess  of  ilistillation  is  coinnieiiei'd,  after  the  inasliiii^  and 
fermentation,  as  the  (,'hinese  coinnientator  explain*  ; — when 
the  juice  and  the  refuse  are  mixed  toeether,  it  is  called 
21}  iS  or  sweet  spirits.  [Lkuce's  S/iii  kimi,  2(i0,  i-Wlt,  Sh' 
Ijinii,  I’mie;;..  15;$.]  The  cliaractm'  ^ c/ieeo  [to  steam. 
Il’./.t..  71]  <K'ciirrin<j  in  llie  ( ‘lassies  in  c^nn<‘ction  with  tin- 
fahrication  of  spirits,  is  traii'lated  “to  distil”  In-  I.KftGF, 
[.S7(/  171].  and  sil  and  ^ //  are  rendenel  liy 

•‘to  strain  off  spirit.”  For  str.iiniiie.  the  ancient  Chinese- 
used  the  ^ imio  f;niss  [c.  injrn,  4511]. 

Dr.  Edkins  has.  it  seems  to  me,  convinein-'ly  refuted 
Dr.  J>eooe’s  ojiiniuu  that  the  ts'm  of  the  ancient  t 'hinese  was 
the  product  of  distillation,  for  in  his  papers  on  the  snhject 
[C/i/h<(  Rt-wir,  VI,  211  ; XV,  HUD]  he  oives  reasonahle 
certainty  that  distillation  was  entirely  unknown  in  Chinese 
antiipiity.  Eiikinh  |)ropos*-s  to  translate  jg  Inin  liy  “ wine.” 
The  Inin  iia-d  in  saeriHce*.  etc.,  was  simply  |»rodnced 
hy  fcrmeiitino  jiraiii  without  distilling  the  licpior.  Aceonlino 
to  P.,  XXV,  41,  distillation  was  introduced  into  China 
dliriiio  the  Monool  dynasty.  Ll  Shi-CHKN  tlu-reforc  dis- 
tiiifiuishcs  hetween  jg  Inin  (winej  and  the  }g  nlnin  Inin  (or 
tired  [distilled]  wine),  for  which  he  ^nves  the  foreifin 
(spiivalent  '1$^  iM  ^ n-ln-ki.  Evidently  nral.\  tin-  Persian 

name  for  hnindv,  i*  me.mt. 

Nowadays  the  stroii  ; di«tilled  spirit,  made  in  the  north  of 
China  from  the  oraiiis  of  -orolium,  is  called  nnn  .«/««>  fthriee 
fired)  which  is  prononiieed  num  n/in  in  the  south. 

(Quotations  from  t!ie  ( 'las.dcs  rcoardine  wine  : — 

Li  ki,  I,  IS  I,  135.  1,117  : — .\econlin<;  to  the  rule;  for  the 

sacrifices  in  the  ance-tral  temple,  s[)irits  ( jg)  are  called 
(the  clear  cup).  I,  4(i0  [“  Diet  of  the  Ancient  Chinese”]  : — 
Of  drinks  there  was  must  (|g  li)  in  two  vessels,  one  strained, 
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tlie  Ollier  im-itraiiunl,  nii'le  of  rice  millet  (^),  or  of 

maize  (^).  I,  flOl,  [rue  — Scco:i:l  iii'intli  of  winter. 

Orders  are  given  to  the  grand  siiia'rintendcnt  of  liijiiors 
(JB  jE)  *0  the  rice  and  other  gliitinou-!  gr.iin  are  all 

eoniph'te  ; that  the  leaven  cakes  are  in  season. 

Chou  li,  I,  ‘.IK: — I/intenilant  des  vins  (jg  iE)  est  chargi' 
de  la  direi-tion  gi'mi’-ride  des  \ins.  1,  101  : — Les  eni|iloy<’'s  anx 
vins  soni  chargi-  de  faire  les  eiin|  vins  dc  lil>;ition,  et  le-  trois 
vins  qni  s<>  iHiivcnt.  [For  iiarticidar-  regarding  tlu'sc  wines, 
*'('  I. kook’s  /,/  k>.  I.  Il'iO.  417.] 

.\e<‘ording  to  tlu'  ancient  authors  ijiioted  in  XX\. 

fil,  article  tsiu,  wine  in  China  was  nnule  in  ancient  times,  as 
in  onr  days,  of  the  grains  of  rice  (it  s(H-ms  es|M*;Mallv  glntinons 
rice),  glutinous  |i:nncled  millet  (nhu).  and  glntinons  spiked 
millet  (//Olio). 

There  is  in  the  Asiatic  Mnsetnn  of  St.  Petershnrg  amann- 
script,  presented  iti  ITor)  to  the  Aeadetny  hy  the  .lesuit  Father 
n'lxCAllviI.I.K.  [Comp,  mv  Kuril/  Korojtrun  llexrurrhi-it  on  thr 
KInm  of  China,  122].  It  treats  of  the  natnnd  ohjeets  found  in 
the  neighhorhood  of  Peking,  and  eonciniles  with  a treatisi'  on 
( 'hinese  wine  : — Vin  on  pln-ti'it  hiere  hlain  he  de  I 'hinc,  faiti* 
avee  du  riz  et  dn  mil  rotid,  en  chinois  hoim/  ln'roo  (vin 
jann(').  ti’lNfAUVlU.K  gives  a detailed  description  of  the  mode 
of  |ireparing  this  wine  or  hcer  from  th<'  Isiiled  hoooii  mi 
(glntinons  |>anicled  millet),  to  which  is  added  hio  l:r  +). 
or  yeast  made  of  wheaten  floitr.  in  order  to  prodnee  a vinous 
fcrmctitation,  etc. 

A similar  account  reganling  the  same  snhjc'et  was  given  hy 
FathiT  ( 'lliOT  in  the  Mi'm,  roii",  //.«  Clrmrs,  \,  4fI7  : — Vin 
de  Chine  (pti  est  itne  vnue  liiere,  fait  de  mil  rond  monde. 
Com]i.  also  Daiirv  DK  XHtKRSAfT,  “ V’ins  et  eaux-ile-vie 
chinoi-sc-s,”  in  Hull.  Sor.  dWirlim.  de  Paris,  1X78,  lHi-11112. 

The  common  tsia  or  n m haanij  tsiu  of  the  Chinese  of  our 
days,  which  I believe  is  the  tsiu  of  the  Classics,  in  North 
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( 'liiiiii  i>  of  tin*  ■(liiliiioU'i  |ianii.-lc.l  millet  (ulni)  ; in 

Miilille  ami  Sontli  ( 'liina  elntinon-i  riee  i-<  more  irenenilly 
use.l.  Tlii'  riee  is  employeil  for  the  fahrication  of  the 
mu"li-<-steem<‘(l  w ine  of  Sliiio  liing,  a eity  of  ('liekiano. 
Hr.  llitltGKox,  in  liis  infiTestino  hook  l>reg».  i-tr.,  of  Ihf 

Chhie/-,  |(.  I 13]  compares  the  ('hiiiea*  yellow  wine  of  Pekinj; 
to  a weak  Slierrv. 

In  the  I'la-sienl  |H'rioil  the  ( 'hini-e  iI'smI  to  prepare  I'roin  tin- 
fy'  Ln  or  lilaek  millet  a pe-nliar  fraor.int  wine  <-alle:l  IJI 
rli'tiiiii.  It  was  employeil  in  saerifir-es.  They  mixml  it  with 
the  plant  ;tH  [r.  hfro.  flH], 

Chon  li,  1,  I(i8,  3!(8  : — li’ortieier  ilu  vin  odorant  (l^  A) 
est  eharj:i’'  de  |in’'parer  le  Irhaoii  on  vin  odonml  extrait  dii 
millet  noir  Cmimenfator  B.  (Chkno  HCan)  : — On 

fait  fermenter  le  millet  noir  et  on  en  fait  dn  vin.  dont  le  parfinn 
se  repand  en  hant  et  en  has,  lorsijue  le  representant  du  diTnnt 
on  de  I’aneetre  fait  la  lihation.  Ma  Yoi  ko  dit  ipie  Irinimi 
est  line  iilante  aromatiipie,  mais  Koxo  Visg-ta  ohsi'rve  ipie 
e’est  le  nom  s|m'- dal  d'nn  vin  <|ni  si*  fait  avec  le  millet  noir  i*t 
denx  parties  de  riz.  1 15I  : — Si  rempereiir  menrt.  il  y a la 
i-erinnonie  de  la  orande  pn-|Kiration  dn  corps.  I,e  sons- 
sn|M*rienr  di*s  <i*remonies  sierees  fait  alors  laver  le  corps  avee 
dn  vin  de  millet  noir  (|y.  IJJ). 

Li  hi,  1,  I lit  : — Spirits  of  hlaek  millet  (rh'iioti).  II, 
141: — Saeritieial  spirits  (c/iVim/).  S/r  ' '’iiii,  .'i.'id  : — Ilerln 
Haionred  spirits  of  the  hhe-k  millet.  Idem,  Sho  liioi, 

441>,  tils. 

m h‘il,  also  written  is  the  < 'hine-e  name  for  leaven, 
used  to  prodnee  fermentation  in  making  wine.  The  .S/mo  irni 
explains  the  character  hy  jjlj  ^ Ifin  nin.  mother  of  wine. 

Ijcaven  cakes  jtjl  54^  h'n  ifo,  are  mentioned  in  the  Li  hi, 
)'iif  Hill/  [si*t>  ipiotation  aliove]  and  in  the  Shn  hiiio,  2till, 
where  Legge  translates  h'H  ye  by  “ malt.” 
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AcHJonlin<{  to  XXV,  17,  the  <>7  or  is  prop-iml 

from  wlioiiton  floor,  also  from  Karlov  or  rico.  ii’Iscarvili.e 
and  t'lBOT  say  from  whoatoo  floor,  harlay  or  oats. 

nsoally  provorod  from  ao  infusion  of  malt  whicli 
has  prpvionsly  nmloroono  tlip  vinous  fermentation,  was  also 
known  to  tlio  ( 'hinese  in  early  days.  Hint  tninslates  the 
ehara<-ter  III  [in  the  Chilli  /'.  I.  iii],  liv  “vine<pir.”  liEfir.E 
remlers  the  same  liy  " piekles"  [/./'  II,  I.  7H].  IT.  />.,  177,  same 
ehanii'ter  detiin-d  liy  “sour,  vincfjar  like."  In  tUr  Shiio  irrii, 
III  is  explaineil  hy  iiiuii  ('Our),  and  /'.,  XXV  identities 
it  with  ^ Ik'ii  (also  written  which  is  the  nuHlern  name 
for  vinejptr. 

Ileoardin^  till!  ( 'hin(>s<-  mode  of  makino  vinegar  compare 
iflxrAnvii.LF.  and  Cibot,  /.  c. 

11.,  “ Admiiiistr.ilion  of  (iovennnetu  " [r’.  sii/ira,  307,  note], 
“ Xational  Kconoinv,”  269-2X5. 

“ National  Ke  moiny,"  500,  deals  with  vincKar. 

ii.atl. — The  ChoH  II,  as  well  tis  the  /./  II,  mentions  an  etlilile 
gniin  ealleil  whiedt  some  of  the  early  commentators 

inoinde  in  the  six  or  itine  kinds  of  cereals  [r.  mijira,  iid.'i]. 
Leook  tninsliiti's  III  hy  hroail-h*aveil  water-s<|nash. 

U hi,  I,  liill  [“Diet  of  the  ^Vneient  I 'hine.se  "]  : — For 
reli.slies,  .snail-jniet'  timl  a eoniliment  of  the  hroad-leaved 
water-s<|uash  were  O'ed  with  |iheasant-soup.  1,  4<il  : — Thi' 
hroad-letivi'd  .si|na'h  was  thought  to  suit  fish. 

Chou  II,  I,  ltd: — Ia-  millet  iu|iiatie  (dow)  eonvient  avee  le 
|>oisson.  I,  70: — Commentator  ( ( KtA  KfSG-YEN')  says: 
In  the  south  thev  have  the  ^ in  ml.  It  is  also  enlleil 
mm  llao  hit. 

The  Shim  wen  gives  as  synonyms  for  /«,  BJJ  llao  In  :inil 

tilaini.  The  Kininn  i/n  h:is  ^ i n or  lio'anit. 

The  llh  yn  I identities  the  in  with  the  ye  llao  />‘eny  in  the 
A'/i  ya,  1.5.  sind  states  that  it  is  a wiiter-plant  whose  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  sngar-canc.  In  Kiungnan  the  j>eople 
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cull  it  ^ kiiu)  tn'iiiK  It  aft'ords  an  excellent  fodder  for 
horses ; it  grows  in  the  marshes  of  ^ JJ)f  (( ‘hekiung).  In 
spring  the  young  stalks  arc  used  as  fooil,  as  well  us  in  antinnn 
(he  grains.  [Comp,  also  /Hi  j/n,  t!t>,  217.] 

P.  treats  of  this  plant  [XXIII,  l.'i]  tmder  iimong 

cereals,  and  [XIX,  hi]  under  among  water-plants. 

The  plant  here  spoken  of  is  the  lljilm/ii/fititi  Ittlifnliiim, 
Ijcd<di.,  a tall  gniss,  still  cidtivated  throughout  China  for  its 
young  stidks.  known  l>y  the  liiuni-  of  ^ /Voo  /««/,  which 
iire  eaten  as  a vegetalile.  [Comp.  Dr.  IIanck's  notice  of  the 
|dant  in  J«uni.  //of.,  I?<72,  111!.]  1 am  not  aware  that 

nowadays  the  seeds  of  this  jilant  are  gathered  itt  China  for 
food,  hut  1 may  ohserve  that  the  grains  of  an  Atnerican 
s]a‘cies  of  the  satnc  genus  [the  //.  mrtilfiitiiin^  yield  a con- 
sidertdjle  nuantity  of  fooil  to  the  Indians,  wherefore  it  is  also 
called  ( ‘anadian  Hice. 

Figures  of  the  kii  or  h'ao  [dant  [but  only  leaves]  are  given 
in  the  Kin  hiutini,  Llll.  27,  and  Ch.,  XVllI.  IS. 

8lKttOI.I>,  Hyn.  jihutl.  nvon.  ./o//.,  itiitt,  ^ Mu/cmiut. 
Gratnitiea.  Frunientum  [iro  farina  in  jirovinciis  s,.|,tcntriona- 
lihus  Cosjuu  ae  Mino  citltum. 

Phon  zo,  XXXIII,  21,  22,  ^ tIJ.  The  drawing  seems  to 
represent  I/i/tlrofiynim  latifoliiim. 

I'.  fu/>rn,  K8. 

dal. — lltOT,  in  his  article  on  the  Msinners  of  the  Ancient 
Chinese  iiecording  to  the  S/ii  /.inti,  Ininslated  hy  LEOtiK, 
■S/ii  kilty,  I’roleg , 112--17I,  writes: — AVe  can  tell  the 
principal  kinds  of  cereals  mentioned  in  the  S/ti  kitnj  and  [loint 
out  1I4;  localities  where  they  were  culti\ated.  They  were 
rice,  wheat,  hurley,  huck-wheat  (sarrasin),  two  sorts  of 
millet,  the  sha  and  the  Ui. 

I have  not  been  able  to  make  out  what  character  in  the 
Shi  Riot  n*fers  to  buck-wheat.  This  grain,  now  much 
cultivated  in  China  under  the  name  of  ^ kino  mai,  seenis 
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to  liiivo  lj(.“fii  unknown  to  tho  iinciwit  Cliim'sc.  It  i-^  not 
incntionod  in  tlu'  oldest  Chinese  treutisos  on  Inisliumlrv. 
The  uiinie  k/ao  inii>  Hrst  iippeurs  in  the  J'.i'l  min  i/nn  .ihii 
[otii  eenturyj.  See  aUo  the  .Viiin/  rlu-mj  lx'Hin  .tfiii, 
XXVI,  11.  ' 

d.'ii.  —We  rea  l in  .Mkncii  s,  2H7  : — Ul'  all  ><•)■. 1<  the  hi'-t  are 
the  live  kinds  of  orain,  yi-t  ir  till  V l.e  not  ri|H-  they  aii'  not 
eijilal  to  the  /V  and  the  ^ /iiii.  So  the  value  of  iKUie- 
voleuee  de|iends  entirely  on  its  heinj;  hroujiht  to  maturity. 

U(^oardiii;;  these  plants,  J.,K(:iiK  translates  the  fbllowinir 
|>arlieulars  drawn  from  XXIII,  Id,  /mi,  and  other 

< 'hiiu'se  works  : — The  /'i  and  the  /mi  tire  two  plants  elos<dy 
re.-emhlinj;  one  another.  They  sire  a kind  of  spurious  orain, 
yielding  a riei*-like  seed,  hiit  smaller.  They  are  to  Im>  found 
at  all  limes,  in  wet  situations  and  dry.  and  when  erushed  and 
roasti'd  may  satisly  the  hunoi'r  in  :i  time  of  famine.  One 
kind  ofy«//'  is  ealled  in  the  north  bird  padily  5^  ninn  ho. 

1 am  not  iire|>ared  to  say  to  w hat  Gramineous  plant  the 
ri  answers.  [ I',  mi/irn,  Hh  y/it,  lit]  where  the  name  is 
w ritten  Compare  also  the  Calendar  of  the  Hia  [dtl]  : — In 
the  seeoiiil  month  ]>iinie  frathereil.  Kuo  P‘o 

says  tluit  the  resemhles  the  m /m'\  As  to  the  latter 

name,  it  is  applied  at  IVkiiiG  to  I’onirnm  { Krhinorhhm)  rni,i 
iiitlli.  L.,  a wild-GrowiiiG  plant,  whieh  is  also  eullivatetl  for 
its  Grain.  This  plant  has  the  same  Chinese  name  in  Hii|H'i 
[IIknuv.  /.(•.,  dd.'i].  liMaiK  is  mistaken  with  res|Mret  to  the 
name  " lard  padily,"  for  the  eorreet  readiiiG  i>  ini  ho, 

hlaek  eorn.  The  ears  of  /’.  rnu  ijalli  when  ripe  ar<‘  <if  :i 
hlaekish  eolour.  [.See  dniw  iiiGs  of  the  /mi  in  the  Kin  hiunuj, 
LI  I,  a;  a.,  11,  I.] 

SlEB.,  Si/n.  /iliinl.  o’eon.  jtt/K,  d4,  fSf  iiora  hlje,  Klenginr 
i-oimcitim,  GiU'i'tii.  Hine  inde  eultuin  frumentum.  Rut 
K.k.MI'EKk's  n j'oi  vuIgo  jijr,  I’auieum  vulGare  punieiila 
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niinorp,  seniiiip  iii}{ripunt(*  [.Ihki’h.  r.rut.,  8.3.")]  may  ratlii-r  refer 
to  P.  frux  ijitUi.  Tlie  plant  re|ireseiiteil  in  the  Phon  to,  XLl, 
1.),  miller  ( /«i)  ^rowin;;  in  dry  };ronnil>)  is  /’.  rrns  gall!. 
Ihldi'iH,  14,  is  the  m (water  /«(/)  likewise  a Paiiii-iim, 
Aeeonlino  to  IIokfm.  iV  Schi  ltes  [107]  ilii'  Chinese  name 
is  a]i|ilieil  in  .Japan  to  /’.  i rn.i  .((/•iv,  I.. 

40,  family  Ii4;ure  probably  of  /’iiiiiaim  i rit< 


II.  — Vegetahlfi. 

3.");3. — The  classical  Chinese  name  for  vefietahie' in  General 
was  II  sa.  [.See  liEUiiK’s  Sh!  king,  .")4>S.]  Ill  the  A'/i  ga 
(fj  this  term  is  iilentitieil  with  which  still  to 

this  (lay  is  the  common  name  for  culinary  veeetahles.  The 
term  U'a!  occurs  in  the  L!  i-i  and  in  the  S/ii  king,  hut  in 
the  latter  only  once  in  the  name  of  an  edihle  water-plant 
/ling  [c.  Iiifra,  ii'Jll].  The  A’/oio  ir<-/i  explains  ta'ui  hy 
cdihle  herhaccoiis  plants. 

The  char.icter  m .thu,  likewise  an  old  term  for  ve^fetahles, 
explained  in  the  tshao  wtn  hy  is,  however,  not  used  in 
the  Chinese  Classics  in  this  sense. 

There  occurs  in  the  U ki  a cliaraeter  [3g  aino]  which 
ClIF.Nii  lIcAN  explains  hy  tsVr/  f vegetable ),  the  /i7i  ga  (^.  '^) 
hy  (to  pluck).  Kco  I*‘u  adds  : — to  i>lnck  up  veoelahles. 

The  passage  in  the  l.i  ki  if  ^ ^ is  translated  hy 

Lkook  [1,  4til]: — IMieasants  and  hares  were  [made  Into 
soup]  with  the  duckweed  ; and,  Ihltlfm,  the  term  ^ ^ is 
rendered  [1,  4.71]  hy  “soup  with  ve;;etahles.” 

The  same  character  {mao)  is  found  in  the  Shi  king.  Mao 
explains  it  hy  “to  jiiek  out,  to  select.”  I.F.ciGK  [4]  translates 
it  aecordin;;  to  the  tsiinjr  commentaries  hy  “ to  cook,”  and 
says  that  this  meauiiig  is  supjiorted  from  the  Li  ki. 
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354— .</((/,  al'^o  \vritt<‘n  ® and  is  a collective  name 
for  le^mninuus  ]ilants  and  their  seeds,  jmlse.  It  is  fre<iuently 
met  with  in  the  (‘lassies.  The  Kuaiuj  i/a  sttys  that  .»/»« 
denotes  esjiecially  the  ^ g ta  ton  or  soy  bean. 

Li  ki,  I,  268  [ } W ling]  : — First  month  of  snmmer.  The 
son  of  Heaven  eats  beans  (shu)  and  fowls.  I,  451  : — Bejins. 

Shi  king,  231  [“Life  in  Pin”]: — In  the  seventh  month 
they  cook  the  pulse  (shu),  and  [i32]  : — In  the  ninth  and 
tenth  month  the  pulse  (shu)  is  oathered.  334,  365: — Pulse, 
beans  ;;atherod.  401  : — They  oathor  the  Ixains  {.i/m)  in 
their  baskets,  s<|uare  and  round.  621  : — Hoi;  TSI  [r.  siij>ra, 
343]  tnuoht  the  jieople  how  to  sow  pulse  (.t/ia). 

Mbxciu.s  [383]  s;iid  : — When  pulse  (shu)  and  oniin  (sii) 
are  abundant  as  water  and  tire,  how  shall  the  jieople  Ik>  other 
th:m  virtuous? 

ChUin  fs'iti,  744  [Duke  Ting,  first  year]  : — In  winter, 
in  the  tenth  month,  there  fell  hoar  frost-,  which  killed  the 
pulse  (shu). 

Nowatlays  fi  ton  hits  the  stime  meaning  as  shu,  j)ulse. 
But  in  the  classical  |)criod  ton  was  a term  to  designate  a 
certain  wooden  vessel  or  dish  for  containing  flesh  situces  at 
sacrifices  and  feasts.  The  Ilh  ya  explains  g by  “ wooden 
vessel.”  Biot  [C/idu  U,  I,  109]  translates  it  by  “ terrines 
<m  bois.”  The  meaning  of  pulse  or  beans  was  transferred  to 
this  cluiracter  several  centuries  after  the  time  of  (^'oxfllCIfs, 
:is  can  Ik"  concluded  from  the  quotivtions  in  K.D.  The 
Shuo  tceii,  in  one  place,  explains  tou  by  “ancient  vessels  for 
containing  mc:it,”  but  in  another  chapter  takes  it  in  the  sense 
of  shu  or  [uilse.  Ssomo  authors  of  the  Tsiu  dynasty,  in  the 
3nl  or  4th  century,  began  to  write  tou  to  designate  puLc. 
IP.  ZL,  875,  takes  this  to  Ikj  the  correct  form. 

The  chanteter  m ki  is  explained  in  the  Shun  teen  by 
tJ?  ^ stalks  of  pulse.  But  ki  has  also  other  meanings. 
^ hiung  ki,  in  the  Li  ki,  is  a sacrificial  uaiue  for  the 
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Setaria  italica.  [ 1'.  supra,  344.]  Ki  is  also  the  name  of  a 
certain  aquatic  plant.  [See  336.] 

The  chuniet<‘r  ho  is  explained  in  the  Shoo  icrn  hy 
young  plants  of  pnlse.  The  / //  Cdassie,  quoted 
in  A'.Zt.,  says  “ leaves  of  beans.”  Mao  explains  it  by  'jgj 
(young  plants). 

Sh/  hiiiif,  300  : — Ijct  the  hrilli.ant  white  colt  feed  on  the 
l)can  sprouts  (ho)  of  my  vegetable  garden. 

^ .according  to  th(“  Shuo  ireu,  is  ^ (fruit  of  her- 
Ikiccous  plants).  The  Knanp  pa  defines  it  more  prtarisely  a.s 
H ^1.  horns  (pods)  of  pul.se.  But  kia  is  also  a[)plied  by  the 
Chinese  botani.sts  to  the  silicles  of  cruciferous  plants  and  the 
seed-vessels  of  the  elm. 

Biot  [in  the  Clum  U,  1,  195]  is  mistaken  in  translating 
^ by  “noyau  des  fruits.”  He  confounded  the  chanictcr 
evidently  with  [r.  469]. 

35-37,  faniilv  .H,.  Figured  are  : — 

/''/•>  i°29,  the  s.ime  .as  the  nc.'tt,  but  the  figure 
differs. 

« s m //.,  467,  Glycine  hispitia,  Max.  A.,  XV,  146. 

SL  C.,  778,  Phastolus  radiatus,  L.  Jap.,  l6oi,  var.  s»6- 
tri/i'ia.  171,  227,  differ.] 

^ S Variety  of  ;A:  3,  also  ^ 3.  46-  36,  ii, 

U -tt=lS  3 ] 

5S  3 1644,  Pi^ttm  SiXtivum,  L.  5///.,  172,  Pisum 

txn>ense. 

J0L  Jap.,  1234,  La/Ajriis  marilimiis,  Bigel,  var.  Thun- 

hergianus.  II.,  5 1 9,  40,  Millellia. 

2K  -H.  C.,  1327,  Viciafaha,  L.  .1.,  XV,  146. 

II  ^ Jap,  822,  Dalichos  umbdlatm,  Thbg.  .-1.,  X\',  146, 
Dal.  sinensis,  I..,  also  3 M- 
P Variety  of  the  former. 

IS  3 II.,  471,  Dalichos  lablob,  L.  C,  1021. 

IUI63  Jap;  533,  Cassia  mimosoides,  L. 
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7J  JEt  440,  CitiiiivijUta  eni^iformh^  Dl,  C,  1256. 

A.,  XV,  147.  /V  , 2<#4,  also  r*  \L 
^ ii  /<//'.,  1453,  Muatna  nif-iliilit,  Witjlu  li  Arn. 

Oj  ES  Jiip.t  *2,V'.  /••Jifnrus  palusiris,  I«,  nir.  iivetinfoihi':^ 

Scr. 

ilj  M a ■’^(2,  Duma^iitt  trunctiUi,  S.  A /. 

T^  ,l§  si 

^ Jf  li'9V.  A‘/nih/ii'>iii  v.i/iifiiii'.  I. our.,  ;il>o  {§ 

St.  I'oiiipai'i'  Iwlow  Pi.,  ’41,  ami  //.,  474. 

ii^f  a ? 
lal  0 .w.  ? 

— III  tlip  S/i!  kimj  wo  luivo  llio  tcnii  /V-ii  sthu, 

wliicli  liECfSK  tranuliito*  liy  “ liirjjo  Ih'uiis."  4iiS  ; — Hoc  tsi 
|iliinto<l  larjrp  hoans  wliirli  orow  liixuriiintly. 

In  tlio  Uh  I/It  [ijtj  Jrii  .ihii  is  oivoii  iis  a syiumyiii  of  ij^ 
Juiiff  nhu.  Srs"  YF.x  uloiitifies  it  with  tlio  ^ J/  ht  Inn  or 
oroat  lioan,  which  hitler  name  sooiik  to  a|ii«oar  first  in 
Fang  ( 'hkng-chi’s  hook  on  liiisfiainlry  [ 1st  century  B.C.] 
This  is  tlie  soy  liean,  Snja  .Miencli.  [See  J‘., 

XXIVy  1.]  A jrooil  ilrawiiijr  of  tlie  plant  is  found  in  Ch.,  I,  8. 
This  hean  lias  always  been  considered  liy  the  f 'iiinese  as  the 
most  iin|K)rtant  of  the  cultivated  leonminons  jilants.  It  is 
orown  in  ntnnerons  varieties  ail  over  the  Kin|iin>,  esjss'ially 
in  the  north,  anil  is  much  e.steeined  for  the  oil  yieldisl  hy  its 
seeds.  The  name  oreat  Im'iiii  refi'rs  to  the  plant,  not  to  the 
seeds,  which  are  small,  of  the  sizi>  of  a pea. 

The  soy  hean  is  also  lar^rely  eultivated  in  .Ia[iim.  It  is 
desorihed  and  fienred  under  the  ( 'hinese  name  in 

Aiitieii.  i-.i'nl.,  838,  and  ^’o  iiinkii,  Xlll,  18-21. 

The  soy  hean  is  much  employed  in  China  and  Japan  for 
preparin';  the  so-called  “ iH'uiwiird " and  the  sauce  called 
“ s<(;y.”  The  first  is  prepared  hy  macerating  the  beans  in 
water  and  milling  them  together  with  the  water.  The  liijuid 
pap  is  filtered.  To  this  fluid  is  added  gypsuni,  in  order  to 
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coa^juliite  the  eiisein,  ami  also  diloriile  of  luajinesiuiii.  The 
eoa^fiilateil  casein  or  iieaiwilr  l is  of  a jelly-like  it|>|>earance. 
Soy  is  inaih;  liy  hoilin;!  tli‘‘  heaiis,  aihlili;'  water,  salt  ami 
wheat,  and  iirodtlcino  fermentation  hy  yeast. 

llean-i-nrd  ami  soy  were  most  proliahly  known  to  the 
('liim‘s(>  in  the  classical  period,  althoneh  no  distinct  mention 
is  mad  • of  thes<'  condiments  in  the  classical  writing's.  The 
nneiimt  term  /i'Vfao,  whi<-h  liKOOR  translates  hy  “sauce," 
in  •liiiles,  we  may  suppoa-,  'oy.  [,S(-e  I/t  k',  I,  4.')!t-ttll 
“Itiet  of  till*  Ancient  ( 'hinese."]  Cos'K.  .Ii«t/.,  lUi.  I’loT 
tr.inslates  the  Ix'iiiiii  mentioned  in  the  t'/ioa  //  hy  “ mets 
delieats."  1,  70  : — Pour  les  mets  delicats  on  enijiloie  cent 
vinot  ohjets  dift'i'*rents.  Compare  /’.,  XXV,  2(1,  on  the 
pre|mratinn  of  the  /.s'loe/.  At  I’ekine  the  common  name  for 
soy  is  ^ tsluiiti  I/ll  (l.i'iiii;/  oil),  \ViLi,iAMs  [/t/V/.,  7(14] 
states  that  the  I'inelish  wor.l  soy  is  jiroliahly  derived  trom 
si  jft  sh!  1/ II,  in  Japanesi*  [I  should  think  rather  from 

^ ffll  pronounced  sho  i/ii  in  .Japanesi*.  A*e  Hkpiii  ux’s 
IJirtion  iri/J]  The  character  8i  written  ^ in  the  Shuo 
wi'ii  is  explained  there  hy  ^ *lfei.  made  of  salt 

and  l)<*ans  [I  cannot  understand  what  the  character  ^ 
here  is  intended  to  mean].  See  also  /'.,  XXV,  2,  under 

:k  sL  si. 

As  to  the  hean-c*urd,  H M Ilia  f’li,  it  appears  from  the 
i|uotations  in  7’.,  XXV,  7,  that  this  term  and  the  mode 
of  making  hean-curd  are  tir-t  mentioned  in  the  Him!  mm  /.s-‘ 
[2nd  century  hut  it  was  no  douht  much  earlier 

known  in  China. 

Sat!. — The  authors  ol'  the  Han  |M*riod  speak  of  another  kind 
of  pulse,  which  they  call  tj»  Q,  .liitu  Inn  (small  hean).  .An 
early  comm(*utator  on  the  Chun  li  [i*.  xnjirii,  33.5]  includes  it 
among  the  nine  kinds  of  grain.  Fan  SnEXti-CHi,  in  his  look 
on  husbandry  [1st  century  B.(k]  gives  details  regarding  its 
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cultivation.  The  S/nto  wen  and  tlic  Kuantj  ya  identify  the 
sim  ton  with  the  to. 

XXIV',  10,  irives  ta  as  an  old  name  for  the 
*]'  S *"<()  ton  (red  small  Ix^an ).  The  Ts'i  min  yao  shn 
distinguishes  three  kinds  of  the  small  bean — a red,  a green 
and  a white,  referring  to  the  colour  of  the  seeds. 

According  to  Loi  ukiro,  Flont  mrhin.,  530,  sino  ten  in 
South  Chinn  is  the  Chinese  name  for  Pliawolnn  .Unnyn,  Tj.  In 
.ItJirK/i.  e.mt.,  337,  we  have  too,  vulgo  alKitl-i.  Phaseolns 
hirsutus  lohis  Ibliorum  hinc  illine  auritis,  . . . florihus 
geminis  uni  longo  jH'tiolo  insidentibus,  languide  luteis  . . . 
sili(|ua  triunciali,  angusta,  tereti,  curva  . . . seminibus  ciceris 
magnitudine  . . . Semina  in  farinam  redacta  ijiiotidianain 
subeimt  pro  scriblitis  et  libis  pinsendis  crustulariornm  inanus. 
A dniwingof  this  plant  w:is  substHjuently  publishetl  in  Banks’ 
Jeoiws  Kaonp/eei  selerttr,  etc.,  bib.  40.  Thi'NBERG,  Flora 
jujH>n,  270,  identifies  K.KMI’KEu’s  alsul-i  with  Phaseolns 
radiatus,  L.  In  th(‘  !So  mokn,  Xlll,  23,  20,  t*  H is  a 
variety  of  Ph.  nuliahts  with  red  st'eds.  Jhidem,  31,  ^ 

Ph.  radiatiis,  variety  with  green  seeds.  IjOI  HEIRO,  /.  <•.,  520, 
Phaseolns  radiatiis,  L.  sinict!  lin  ten  (i.e.  iSt  S Itt  Ion,  green 
bean).  Ph.  radiatiis  is  a near  ally  to  Ph.  Mnnyo,  and  these 
two  species  have  often  lieen  confounded  by  bobinists.  The 
seeds  of  the  former  may  lie  at  once  distitiguished  from  the 
seeds  of  the  green  variety  of  Ph.  .\funyo,  by  their  being 
covered  with  long  hairs,  whilst  the  seeds  of  Ph.  Mnnyo  are 
glabrous.  Besides  this  the  seeds  of  Ph.  radiatiis  are  distin- 
guishable by  their  prominent  hiluni.  In  a recently  published 
interesting  juiper  on  some  leguminous  plants  cultivated  in 
Bussia,  I’rof.  A.  Batalin  of  the  Botanic  Gardetis,  St.  Peters- 
burg, proved  that  the  beans  cultivated  in  North  China  and 
Manchuria  (probably  also  those  of  Ja()an  ) under  the  name  of 
hi  ton,  or  green  beans,  all  belong  to  Ph.  .Mnnyo,  tiot  to  Ph. 
rutliatns  as  was  formerly  believed.  The  hi  ton  is  extensively 
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cultivated  all  over  Cliina,  aiul  sii|H>lies  an  imj>ortant  article  of 
food.  From  the  Hour  of  the  small  {'reeii  seeds  the  (diinese 
l(rej>are  their  vermicelli. 

Other  Chinese  names  of  Lrguminvse  arc  ; — 

7,  .Ifrus  /ireailoritis,  L.,  ft  ^ ^ . C.,  423,  ttJ  JS.  ii  • 

„ II,  altw/rt  Fttrne-sittNn^  Willd.,  m mrt- 

„ 92,  A/fiizzut  Julibn^sin,  lioivin, 

„ 184,  Afios  Forlunti,  Max.,  SE. 

„ 198,  Arachh  L., 

„ 302,  AMratiitlm  loioides^  Lain.,  /7.  5///., 

p.  166,  Astr.  sinicu^t  L.] 

.»  303 » Aitra^alus  r^^r.i7V//iw/w.<,  Miq.,  /)C  5$  S* 

„ 398,  Cas-tilpiniii  puitherrimo,  Swarts,  ^ 
it  399i  Casdlpinia  Suppun,  L., 

„ 400,  Cttsalpiniti  Ko.xb.,  § Jf* 

„ 448,  Cara^atid  Chamhgu,  I-am.,  ^ a. 

it  534»  Ctisiiit  7'ftm,  L.,  [/V., 216,  r.56. 

M 559»  Cenis  Hgc., 

„ 6iy,  C/miriis/is  amiiieiisis,  H.  & H.,  V,ir . florikuHita , Max., 

„ 747,  Cytisus  si  i>/>iiriiis,  I,  fc., 

„ 778,  Dcsmoiliiim  OUhami,  Oliv.,  Ill  -Jk  A7  . 

„ 821,  Oolichos  cnOrttiun^  I'hbg,,  5^  ii.  (•.,  718,  ^ \i 

/Jo/h’/jOS  Up."] 

„ 898,  Erxthrinu  crisUi ^aUif  I..,  « m. 

„ 900,  Euchresta  Jtiponutt,  lUli.,  llj  -titt. 

„ 1020,  iiUdiiscfiia  japouica,  Miq.,  //.,  499-  304. 

.9.,  VIII,  3.  C-.,  1331.  .(.,  XV,  126. 

„ Intitf^ofiru  fit,  iora,  I.dl.,  ii' 

„ 1149,  ImUgofera  L,  ,5| 

„ IJ33,  iMhyrus  IJiivii/ii,  Hce.,  i!£  Sr'  i*  »]• 

„ 1248,  LcspcdcM  buolur,  Turez.,  48 
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125.?,  Lefpcilizii  sericai,  Mit|.,  ^ 

.>  I254i  /.fipedeza  stria!, Ukr.  & Am., 

„ Loins  corntiuitUus^\..,,riir.  jtxpou.y\i^(;f^Q\.^  Q 
„ M02,  Mcdiciigo  dcniicuiaiti,  Willd,,  -ntii. 

„ U03»  Medicftj'o  Liipu/hitt,  L , 

„ 1415,  Mrli/olus  ccru/ea,  I.anik.,  ^ §. 

„ \no,  Mimasa  pii,liia,  I... 

„ Pf/iiuo/tt'i  raditt/uy,  V..,  ij»  .0*  v<ir.  paidulti^  ^ 8^. 

[C\,  141.  6'///.,  r.  ] 

„ 1602,  Pha^oins  r7//^<;;7>,  L.,  35 
„ *792,  PM*rti/ea  corylifoliti,  L.,  ^ HJj*. 

„ 1801,  PUrocttrpus-  I-our.,  ft- 

„ 1802,  /*/erootrptifi  stui/ii/f/tu<,  L.  f-,  ^ 

„ 1805,  /*//r;<;/7»7  Thunhcr^iaua^  Hih., 

. „ 2109,  Sophora  tiniJUfilifoliii,  S.  <)t  X.,  If 
„ Stphora  jtiponka, 

„ 3194,  7'/trr//iiipsis/afi(nt'ti,  1)]., 

,.  1136,  TrigancUa /a-iiiiiii-gra-aiiii,  I,.,  ^ E- 
tr  2317,  JVt7(/  ///V.V/fAf,  Koch.,  >J\  ^ Ijj^. 

„ 2321,  I7V/(7  itnijugii,  AI,  Itr.,  ^ jfg 
Pr.,  154,  C.tjanus  in, Hens,  Spr.,  ^ M !SL  «r  |f  JJr.  ,\V, 

97. 

//.,  IH  sum  stjtivum.  H. 

/V.,  241,  Khymhasia  votuHlis,  Lour.,  Ig  |j{(  JUL  or  . 

//.,  46tf,  PIntsro/iis  cinysanlliiis,  Sar.  cull.,  ^ 

//.,  470,  I'lgiia  ■,r.\i//,il,i,  liih.,  ^ 

//.,  472,  suMnanha,  U.l,  J):,  ,.|so  Cass,., 

ViCtdcnitUlS,  1..,  [/'’/•,  262]. 

H.,413,-ii»pliU;„pa„  i:,lg-avrll„i,  Utli.,  & AV/ , «r//, ivlnhilU 

[.-.  y.,p.,  1899]  if  ^ ji. 

//.,  500,  Gyninadadus  chinensis,  Uaill,  ^ (HE)  c.,  298 

X\,  146,  Phaseolus  Munga,  I..,  >J»  Q . 

C,  1104,  Cajanus  indies,  Spr.,  llj  jl  ..j.  \v 
Pajanus  tl,ivus,V)\.  • - , 4,, 
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357. — W,t»'ung.  According  to  W.D.,  1024,  this  is  a general 
term  for  alliai-cons  plants  with  fistulur  leaves ; onions, 
garlics ; a leek  green.  But  ancient  as  well  as  inotlern 
( 'hinese  authors  apply  the  above  cliar.ieter,  which  may  lie 
translated  by  “onion,”  to  a distinct  s|)ce.ies  of  j1///h»i,  never 
to  garlic,  for  which  the  t'hinese  have  a [leculiar  name. 

The  in  North  China  is  Allium  fistiilogiim,  L.,  a 

native  of  Siberia,  Danria,  Northern  Mongolia.  It  is  largely 
cidtivuted  at  Peking.  This  sjiecies  is  remarkable  for  its 
never  forming  a globular  bulb,  like  our  common  Allium  Cejm. 
A good  drawing  of  the  plant  is  found  in  CL,  III,  32. 
In  Ja|>an  likewise  the  character  ^ is  apjilied  to  A.  fisliilosiim. 
[See  So  mok'ii,  VI,  31.]  Acconling  to  LoUHKIRo,  Flora 
mr/iiii.,  249,  the  Uitm  (ts'’uiiif)  largely  cultivated  in  Cochin- 
china  and  Southern  China,  is  the  common  onion,  -1.  repa. 
This  is  most  proliably  of  foreign  origin.  P.,  XXVI, 
9,  14,  mentions,  l>esides  the  common  ICuitp,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  the  winter  U‘nni/,  the  sjiring  ts'umj,  the 
violet  U'uuj,  etc, — the  h-i  ta‘uuj,  or  foreign  onion, 

termcil  also  0 0^  hui  lull  ts^umj  or  Mohamme  Ian  onion. 
The  drawing  of  this  plant  given  in  the  Fit  ahu  tsi  rLemj 
[LVI]  represents  an  onion  with  a globular  ludb. 

The  U‘uu[i  of  the  Chinese  (Massics  is,  1 lielieve,  .1.  fislii- 
liisitm.  The  Jilt  I/a  does  not  mention  the  cultivated  U^tiiip, 
but  notices  the  slian  ts‘iiup  or  mountain  onion  [c.  au/ir.i,  2]. 
In  another  section  of  the  ll/i  ya  the  character  U'^uiiu  is 
e.Hplained  by  green  colour,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  understoo  1 
in  the  Shi  kimj  [23(i]. 

The  /./  ki  si)eak.s  rei-eatedly  of  the  la'umj  as  an  article  of 
food.  I,  79  : — Steamed  onions.  462  : — Mince  with  onions, 
onions  with  lard.  463  : — Unions  an  1 scallions  mixed  with 
brine.  ’’ 

>3  Li  ki,  I,  461,  4(  2 : — Ve^vtiMra  Viitca  by  lliu  niui;iit  L'liiiicsv  [LBUOE'8 
tmj  My  i«  iiarkt  in  braikcU. 
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Tlio  S/iiio  wen  delincs  the  character  U'ung  hy  vcjfetulilc. 

Slip  III,  1-4. 

3.18. — Garlic,  Allinin  sutinim,  L.,  in  Chinese  ^ snaii,  is 
also  knu^vn  to  tlic  ('hines<!  I'roin  a very  early  |>erioil.  It 
is  inentioneil  as  a veeetahle  in  the  Calemlar  of  the  Hia 
[121]  : — In  the  12th  mouth  they  gather  the  man,  the  biill)s 
of  which  reseinhle  t<*sticles,  luaii. 

The  J{/i  !ja  [4]  mentions  a wild  kind  of  garlic,  which  is 
also  calhsl  //.  The  Shm  wen  explains  the  character  siiun  hy 
$ 36  (strong  smelling  vegeliible). 

The  JOi  I/a  vheng  i relates  the  following  tradition  : — It  once 
haj)j>enpd,  when  the  EmiK-ror  Hi'ANG  TI  was  ascending  the 
mountain  ^ III  /-'•  shan  [see  Uotan.  sin.,  I,  |i.  2li,  27]  that 
[some  of  his  followers]  were  poi.soncd  by  the  plant  ^ ^ 
i/u  i/d  (proliably  an  .l/wV/eu),  but  by  eating  the  suan  ]dant, 
which  was  likewise  found  there,  tlu'y  were  siived.  Since 
that  time  the  .suan  is  cultivatetl  in  tdiiua  as  a vegeUdde. 
It  has  the  proj)crty  of  destroying  the  noxious  eft'ect  of  putrid 
meat  and  fish. 

A good  dr.iwing  of  the  Garlic  jdant  snan  is  found  in 
C/o,  111,  71.  .Imu'/i.  e.eot.,  831,  ^ san,  vulgo  /('/•and  ninniht. 
I’orruin  connnunc  capitutuni.  According  to  Fuanc’Ukt, 
yiinjiku  is  .1.  seonnlojirasum,  which  plant  apiiears  in  the  So 
inulcii,  VI,  30,  under  the  Chinese  name  of  ^j. 

SlEUoLD  \_Sgn.  plant,  axon,  jap.,  !10]  gives  ^ (great 
snan)  as  the  Chinese  name  for  garlic  in  Ja{Kin. 

The  ancient  Chinese  authors  (juoted  in  J^.,  XXVI,  18, 
distinguisli  the  /Js  siao  snan,  small  garlic,  which  is  said 
to  Ik!  that  commonly  cultivated  in  China,  from  the  ^ ^ la 

Onions  scallions  Allium  odorum^  r.  iit/ra,  SjOJ,  chivoK 

m r.  itt/ra,  360]  — mustard  [^»  862]  — lichene  [2 

tmuthrooiiiB,  r.  lu/rat  380]. 

Of  BpiceB  there  are  mentinned  : — (finger  [3IE»  **.  Infra^  381]— cinnamon 
[«.r.  in/rn.  .'i52] — pcpiicr  Zanthorylon  or  JCrodia,  r.  infra.  498] — 

^ma^t  weed  PolygiutMiii  kydntjtijHr.  f.  infra.  366J. 
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siiai),  or  great  garlic,  known  also  hy  the  names  ]HS  ^ /»«  stian, 
foreign  garlic,  and  ^ /i«.  The  Po  tnt  chi  [3rd  century] 
states  that  this  latter  was  introduced  into  (’hina  from  the 
West  by  the  famous  general  C'hang  K‘ien,  in  the  2nd  eenturj' 
B.C.  The  Allium  .trnrtulnprttgum,  L.,  or  Ilontmlmle,  to  which 
till'  So  mnhi  refers  the  hu,  is  a ^iwies  allied  to  the  comtnon 
garlic. 


— The  ^ kin,  mentioned  in  the  f'lassics  as  a culinary 
vegetable,  is  the  Allium  lulorum,  L.,  (.1.  ullpiuosiim,  G.  Don., 
.1.  tuheroxum,  Hoxb.,  .;1.  tteuegfens,  Mi(|.,  are  the  stime), 
ir./>.,  414,  calls  the  kin  erroneously  .1.  nelariunu.  .1.  (ulonim 
is  a native  of  Silu-ria,  Mongolia  ami  the  whole  of  China,  it 
seems.  It  is  a common  ])lant  in  the  Peking  mountains, 
ami  is  also  much  cultivated  in  Chinese  gardens.  The 
Chinese  eat  the  whole  [)lant,  especially  when  in  flower  in 
August. 

/'.,  XXVI,  1.  Figured  in  C/,.,  Ill,  114. 

Amwn.  e.rot.,  831,  ^ kin,  vulgo  mlira  uilra.  Porritm 
sectivum  minus,  jttnci  folio.  So  moku,  VI,  43,  siime  t'hinese 
name.  Allium  oilonim. 

The  Rh  I/a  [1]  mentions  the  wild  kin,  otherwise  called  i/il. 
The  Sliuo  teen  says  that  kiu  is  the  name  of  a vegetjihle. 

liKOOE  translates  kiu  in  the  Chinese  Classics  by  “scallions.” 

IJ  kl,  I,  117  : — According  to  the  rules  for  the  sacrifices 
in  the  ancestral  tem])Ie  scallions  (kiu)  are  called  Jj[  fent/ 
]u‘u  (the  rich  root).  1,  226  : — In  s.acrifieing  at  the  altars  to 
the  spirits  of  the  land  and  grain,  the  common  ]S‘Oplo  in  the 
spring  presented  scallions  (kiu). 

Calemlav  of  the  Ilia,  7 : — In  the  enclosed  gardens  are  seen 
the  leeks  (kin), 

Chou  li,  I,  109  : — Foml  pre[uired  for  the  8on  of  Heaven 
and  offered  in  sacrifices.  Biot  erroneously  translates  m^s. 
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by  “ail  marint^”  I,  111,  the  kin  was  one  of  the  seven 
ve<;otahle  ]>ickles  [r.  37(!,  note]. 

<S7(/  kiiiff,  232  [“  Life  in  Pin  ”]  : — Tliey  offered  in  sacrifice 
a lamb  with  scallions  (kin). 

The  kill  is  re|M'nteilly  inentioned  in  the  S/m»  Imi  kiiiij. 

3(i0. — A fourth  species  of  AUinm  is  menlioncil  in  the  ('lassies 
under  the  name  of  ^ htni.  Aceordinj'  to  11". /t.,  18H,  it  is 
the  shallot  or  scallion,  Allium  amilnninim.  I,Kf!(iK  translates 
/liai  by  chives  or  scaillions. 

Li  ki,  I,  4(>2  [“Diet  of  the  Ancient  Chinese”]: — With 
fat  they  useil  chives  (hiai).  I 4(»3:  — Onions  and  scallions 
(iiiai)  were  mixed  with  the  brine. 

The  hiai  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  kiiui. 
The  /III  I/a  writes  the  character  hiai  ^ and,  In'sides  the 
cultivated  plant  [63]  mentions  [3]  the  mountain  hiai, 
otherwise  called  kin//. 

The  Shill)  iren  sa3's  the  hia'  is  a ve<;etable  ; its  leaves 
resemldc  those  of  the  kin. 

/'.,  XXVI,  15.  Drawiiif;,  Ch.,  Ill,  3.'i. 

Amam.  e.rnl.,  831,  kei  vul^o  on  niva.  Porrum  sectivum 
latifolinm.  So  mokii,  VI,  37,  sjune  Chinese  name,  .illiiim 
liakcri,  Hel.  This  s|x>cies  has  been  observed  in  a wild  state 
in  Japan  and  Middle  (Jiina. 

The  Chinese  plant  hiai  is  unknown  to  me.  It  is  not 
cultivate*!  in  the  neiehljorhootl  of  Pekin;*. 

98,  Allium  Bakeyi,  Reg., 


99. 

„ cfculcHliim,  I..,  ^ i8  . 

,,  100, 

,,  fistiikmini,  I..,  J®. 

>01. 

„ japoniatm,  Reg.,  |lj  || . 

>.  >02, 

„ Ledehviiriiiniim,  Schult.,  ^ X HE 

,.  loa, 

„ tiippaiikiim , Tr.  & S.,  jlj  ^ . 

„ >05, 

„ oiloriim,  L , 

„ 106, 

„ porrum,  L.,  ^ . 
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Jiip.,  loS,  Allium  scoroduprasum,  I..,  . 

„ no,  „ vict0rialt,\^.,  ^ 

3G1. — There  is  a vegetable  ./e";/]  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  S/u  kiiif/.  Lkqor  thinks  that  it  is  a Jirustira  or 
mustard  plant.  W.lK,  1.57,  I'nirifera,  allied  to  the  mustanl. 
I.KGOR  observes  that  in  the  .la]mnese  plates  the  /w;  is  a sorrel, 
Riimu.r  pefsintroidt-K.  It  has  an  edible  root. 

Shi  kinti.  .5.5  : — When  we  gather  tlie  mustard  plant  (ft'iuj) 
and  earth  melons  [r.  infm,  3(IH]  we  do  not  reject  them 
Iteeanse  of  their  roots.  711  : — I am  going  to  gather  the 
mnstard  pdant  in  the  east  of  Mei  (in  the  north  of  Honan). 
188  : — Gather  the  mustard  plant  (f&nii). 

Mao  says  the  fuiKj  is  the  siine  as  ^ ell,  which  latter,  in  the 
lih  I/a,  is  nd’erred  to  two  difh'rent  |>lants.  Jl/i  ya,  83,  w(> 
have  jj^  ^ ^ laiiil  t'ien  yo,  synonym  S ^ .til  feiirf  tuan;/, 
obscure  names  not  explained  by  the  commentators ; and 
[10.5]  ^ nil,  synonym  ^ mm  irit. 

Th(‘  ancient  commentators,  as  (pioted  in  P.,  XXVI,  3t>, 
refer  the  above  names  of  the  Ph  ya  [83  and  10.5]  laith  to  th(‘ 
/(‘iiy  of  the  Shi  kiuy,  which  they  identify  with  IE  ^ wu  tuitiy 
or  ^ mail  tsimj,  names  nowadays  applied  to  the  rn|>e 
turnip,  Brassiea  rapa,  L.  Other  ancient  authors  say  that  the 
ml  or  mm  irii  [/(h  ya,  10:5]  is  the  ^ mo  of  the  Shi  king,  a 
sorrel,  Rnmejr  [r.  infra,  441]. 

The  Fang  yen  [1st  century  B.O.]  writes  the  name  feng"^. 
It  is  there  stated  that  this  name  is  applied  to  the  jdant  in 
^ ( 'h‘en  (Honan)  anil  in  ^ Ch‘u  (Huj>ei,  Hunan),  whilst  in 
1^  Lu  and  in  ^ T‘si  (lioth  in  Shantung)  it  is  termeil  l^jao. 
East  and  West  of  the  (Thing  kuan)  Pass  (in  Southeni 
Shansi  and  Shensi)  it  is  called  3jE  ^ xnt  tiling  ; in  ^ ( !hao 
and  ^ Wei  (Chili  and  Northern  Shansi)  the  people  call  it 
^ ^ ta  kiai  (great  mustard  jiluut). 

Lu  KI  exphiins  ^ feng  by  ini  tsing  and  ailds  tliat  in  ^ 

Yu  chon  (Northern  Chili)  it  is  ealle»l  ^ kiai. 
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Li  Sni-CHEN  in  P.  [1.  r.]  stat<>s  that  the  wu  Uhuj,  a 
vegetiihlo  with  V(‘llow  flowers,  is  called  man  tsing  in  the  north 
of  China. 

1040,  says  that  the  »«■»«  tflng  is  a kind  of  round 
turnip,  whose  tul«>r  is  above  ground  and  green  colourwl, 
eoininon  at  Peking  : a s«-eond  sort,  the  kioi  man  t.iinii 

has  its  white  tidn'r  nmler  ground.  1 may  observe  that 
Williams’  turnip  with  the  tnlMM-  above  ground  is  not  what 
the  jH'ople  at  Peking  call  man  luimj.  W.  means  the  cablaige- 
tiirnip,  Kohl-ral)i,  HraMira  olenmea  ranlorajHi,  with  a round 
fleshy  swelling  of  the  stem  near  the  ground,  which  is  much 
cultivated  in  North  ( 'hina.  Its  popular  name  is  pie  la. 
This  is,  it  stsMiis,  the  ]ilant  iix-ant  in  the  figure  [C//.,  IV,  24] 
nnd(>r  "y"  kan  hin  or  ^ j|^  ji'el  tan.  The  irti  tsing  or  man 
/*/«// is  represented  t//„  111,60.  This  is,  as  I have  already 
stated,  the  r.i|K‘,  Jiranxiea  ra/>a,  L.  It  is  not  grown  to  a 
great  extent  at  Peking.  n’lNCAitviLLB,  in  his  list  of  Peking 
](lants,  calls  the  man  tuing  “ navet  ” (turnip).  By  kiai  man 
I sing  or  innstard  rape,  Williams  means  jirolmbly  a mustard 
plant  with  large  fleshy  roots,  of  which  1 shall  s]ieak 
farther  on. 

. l)»io?/i.  e.rot.,  822,  hnsei  vnlgo  aona.  Hapuni  satiyum 

rotundum.  Idem  radicc  longa.  Under  the  same  (liinese 
name,  in  Sikbolo's  Sgn.  jdanl.  o’eon.  jap.  [278]  lirassim 
rajxi,  Japonice  kahna.  Copiose  colitur. 

In  the  Cbmi  li  [1,  109]  where  the  jirovisions  of  the 
talile  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  are  detailed,  pickled  ^ Ising  is 
mentioned.  CilEN'G  Sz'-NUNO  exjdains  it  by  man  Ising,  and 
Biot  tr.in.slates  “ marinades  de  grande  inontarde.”  The 
I. sing  was  one  of  the  seven  vegetable  pickles  [r.  376,  note], 
r.  supra,  105. 

Jap.,  373,  Hrassiva  campestris,  I,., 

„ 374,  „ chtnensis,  I... 

375,  „ oleracea,^.,  ^ 
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362. — ^ k-iai  (kie)  is  u nanie  which  tlic  C^iincse  nowuihiys 
ii])])Iy  to  imistaril  ami  the  mustard  plant.  At  IVkinj;  they 
cultivate  under  this  name  several  varieties  of  Siuajiis Jtiiimi, 
L.,  the  typical  form  of  whicli  yields  the  well-known  lliissian 
mustard  pi-oduce<l  at  >Sare[)ta. 

One  of  these  varieties  is  orown  for  its  seeds,  wliich  are  used 
as  in  Euro[)o  ; another  for  its  leaves,  eaten  lK)ile«l  or  as  a 
sidad  ; a third  variety,  hitherto  unknown  to  our  hotauists, 
which  I introduced  into  Euroj»  some  years  ago,  is  cultivated 
for  its  large  turni|(-shapcd  roots,  which  arc  jiickled  and 
largely  used  as  food.  This  is  called  ^ ^ Iti  klai  (large 
mustaril ). 

Li  ki,  I,  45lt,  4lI0  [‘‘Diet  of  the  Ancient  t'hinese  : — 
Mustard  sauce  (^  with  minced  Ksh.  I,  461  : — Mince 
in  autumn  was  made  with  the  mustard  plant  (it  is  not  sjiid 
whether  the  swds,  the  leaves  or  the  roots  were  employed). 

Mencius,  Ititl,  l'J4  : — The  character  kiai  (mustard)  used  as 
a synonym  for  ^ (plant). 

The  Fiiitij  i/Hu  seems  to  confound  the  mustard  jilant  with 
the  turnip,  for  it  is  there  stated  (s(‘c  the  passage  ([noted  in 
361)  that  the  in  Chao  and  Wei  is  called  la  kiai  (great 
mustard).  A smaller  variety  of  it  was  known  liy  the  nanu? 
^ ^ till  kiai  (|)ungent  mustard)  or  ^ ^ kiai  (mustard 
from  Yu  chou  or  Northern  Chili).  This  latter  was  [irolialily 
Siiiajiis  juncea  grown  for  its  seeds. 

Comp.  XXVI,  31,  33,  (7i.,  Ill,  52,  54. 

So  miikn  XII,  3t),  5F  Siiui/tis  reriiua,  Thhg.,  311, 

^ ^ 5.  intfiiri/olia,  Willd.,  41,  ^ japoniatj  Till);*:. 

Hee  also  the  Phon  zo^  XL VI,  I)- 1 2. 

/i.,  6o,  liiniily  Figure  bad,  a copy  of  S.,  X,  7, 

C*,  Bras.'iica  f Sinafiis J Tub}*.  A.,  XV,  i 

% Brassiai  chintnsh,  L-,  called  at  Peking  6 lit- 
y.i/.,  30S5,  Siuitpis  cernun,  Thb)*., 

„ 3o86,  „ i/ihieiiMS,  L.,  *• 

„ J087,  „ intrgrifoliii,  Willil., 
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363. — The  clmmcter  ^ fei  occurs  only  once  in  the  Sht  kimj 
anti  together  with  /emj  [r.  361],  Legok  ciills  it  the  eiirth 
melon. 

Shi  kill;/,  .").>  When  we  gatlicr  tlie  inustartl  |)lant  Qen;/) 
ainl  tile  earth  melons  (jVi)  we  do  not  reject  them  because  of 
their  i^oots. 

( "hu  Hi  cxiilains  : — The  leaves,  stalks  ami  root  of  the  Jemj 
ami  yet  arc  all  edible;  and  if  sometimes  the  root  or  lower 
|iart  Ih‘  biul,  yet  the  whole  |ihint  is  not  on  that  account 
thrown  awa\'. 

In  the  L'onf.  Anal.  [711]  we  have  the  phnise  '4\i 
which  means  coarse  food  ami  drink. 

In  the!  Rh  1/a,  the  character yc<  is  referrctl  to  two  difterent 
]ilsmts.  In  .50  it  is  itlentified  with  ^ urn.  Kuo  P‘o  says 
that  this  is  the  jjt  t'u  kmi  which  latter  term  Legok 
tninslates  by  “I'arth  melon but  kiia  is  a genertd  name  for  the 
fruits  of  cucitrbitticeous  plants  tind  may  as  well  Itc  tnmslated 
by  gourd.  In  I‘n  kiiu  is  given  us  one  of  the  names 
for  Tlilaillaiitha  iluhia,  Bgc.,  [r.  infni,  386].  The  stitne 
character  [/w]  in  the  Rh  i/a  [106]  is  identified  with  jfj'  ^ 
ni  W'ul,  regarding  which  Ki'o  P'o  says  that  it  is  an  eilible 
plant,  growing  in  marshj'  places  and  resembling  the  /r«  Iginij 
(turnip),  but  it  has  violet  flowers. 

Mao  identifies  the  /el  of  the  Shi  kimj  with  tea  in  the 
Rh  I/a  [.50]. 

Lu  KI  says  : — The  /ei  resembles  the  ^ /'«  [r.  iii/ra,  44i, 
Cali/itei/la It  has  a course  stem,  thick,  long  leaves 
covered  with  hairs.  The  jKtoide  eat  it  (not  .said  what  part 
of  the  ] lunt)  steamed  ; it  is  of  an  agreeable,  sweet  taste. 
In  |fj^  ^ Yu  chou  (Northern  t'hili)  they  call  it  ic«.  In  tlu! 
Rh  I/a  it  is  gi  Ig'ai.  In  jSf  p)  Ho  nci  (Southern  Shansi) 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  su  ls‘ul. 

The  I'ei  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Pen  ls‘uo.  From  the  above 
vague  accounts  given  liy  the  ancient  authors  regarding  this 
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jilant,  it  is  iiii|iossiblt‘  to  fruoss  wliiit  it  was.  Williams 
[/>/<■/.,  13ti]  is  of  o|iinioii  that  it  is  a friicit'erous  jilant,  jwrha|is 
Cramlie  turtai'ica  (a  quite  arliitraiy  iduiitifieatiun).  Leuob 
has  no  doiitit  that  the  ye/  was  a kind  <d‘  nidi-h. 

104,  family  wiihoiil  liKiire  [i'.  siifir,i,  50]. 

3()4. — As  has  been  ali'eady  noticed  [c.  31t!]  the  ehanieter 
^ XV,  which  is  met  witli  thriei*  in  llie  S/i/ XV/e/,  and  which 
Leiiok  tninslatcs  invariably  by  " white  millet, ” has,  aeeordine 
to  .Mao’s  interjiretation.  three  ditlerent  meaning's  in  the  Shi. 
In  the  |)!is>aoe  |>.  231  he  makes  it  to  mean  a vecetabli! 
[/•.  mi/int,  24]. 

Lr  Kl  says  : — The  X-V  is  a vegetable  which  resembles  the 
t'li  lit'ai  [.</'/'  oti.'),  Sniirhii.i  or  /,'(c/»n(].  Its  stalk  is  of 
a pale  <;reen  colour.  The  leaves  are  sueeuleiit,  contain  a 
white  milky  juice,  are  edible  both  raw  and  cooked.  The 
name  X‘/‘  for  this  plant  is  usual  in  ^ TsMiij/  chon 
(Southern  Shantiin;/).  The  best  is  found  in  "S'  jSI  Si  ho  ami 
MP*]  V en  men.  The  (M'ople  there  (j;  Ai  natives  : but 
another  reailin;/  has  foreigners)  are  very  fond  of  it 

ami  do  not  allow  its  heine  exiiorted  beyond  the  frontier. 

In  XXVII,  17,  the  XV  is  identiKed  with  the  &I1 
!>ai  kil,  a kind  of  lettuce. 

The  /V/i  is'iitt  eives  XV  also  as  a synonym  for  It  huitini, 
Jiflimuimia  yliitiitomi  [r,  niijtr.t,  I8I>]. 

oti.o. — ^ I'll.  The  ('hinc'e  eonnnentators  of  the  I 'lassies 
aeree  that  this  character  in  the  Shi  is  applied  to  several 
distinct  plants.  More  ;;enerally  it  denotes,  as  Leuuk  correctly 
states,  the  sow-thistle,  Soiu-hiis.  Several  species  of  wild- 
•jrowing  Lacluca  also  go  under  this  name. 

Comi«ire  supra,  |)agi‘  3.3,  where  I'u  is  given  as  a synonym 
for  ® * k'H  lt‘iti  (bitt<>r  vegetable). 

Shi  kiiiij,  5t) : — Who  says  thai  the  sow-thistle  (t‘</)  is 
hitter 'f  It  is  as  sweet  as  the  shci»herd’s  (mrsc  [to',  c.  3ti7j. 
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188: — Woulil  you  "iitlier  the  sow-thistle  (/'«)  at  tlio  foot  of 
Show  yiiiij!;?  231  [“  Life  in  Pin”]  : — 7th  month.  They  gather 
the  sow-thistle  438  : — The  sow-thistle  (<‘«)  is  as  sweet 

as  a iluinpling.  In  .72.5  we  have  the  term  ^ ]§  P" 
here  meaning  figunitively  “bitter  and  jwisonous.”  t'Hf  Hi 
sjiys  : — The  <‘n  is  a hitter  vegetable,  whose  taste  is  hitter  and 
its  juiee  acrid  and  injurious  to  life,  hence  it  is  called  t‘i(  tu. 

Mao  explaitis  Vh  in  the  al)ove  passages  hy  kUi  ls‘ai,  as  in 
the  Rh  ya. 

Ltl  K1  : — The  or  k''u  ts\ii  grows  in  mouiiudn  fields  ami 
marshes.  After  hoar  frost  the  plant  becomes  swtH't,  soft  and 
pleas;iut,  which  explains  the  sentence  in  the  Shi  “ the  is  as 
sweet  as  a dumpling.”  In  the  chapter  Sri  ts:^  of  the  Li  ki 
it  is  said  that  sucking-pig  was  stewed  and  wrajiped  up  in  the 
leaves  of  the  k'u  Ix'ui. 

The  jiitssage  referred  to  l)y  Lv  Kl  is  found  in  the  Li  ki  [1, 
4t)0].  The  Chinese  text  has  only  the  commentators  say 
is  meant,  and  K’i  xg  Yino-ta  explains  that  the  Sonchux 
leaves  drive  away  the  had  smell. 

Li  ki,  I,  208,  [ P(/e  ■ — First  month  of  summer.  The 

sow-thistle  (k‘n  ts'ui)  is  in  seed. 

("hoH  li,  11,  509  : — Blancheur  du  jus  de  la  ]ilante  lou  (^j. 

Calendar  of  the  Ilia  [57]  : — 4th  month.  Collected  are  the 
sow-thistles  (<‘«)  ; [89]  : — 7th  month.  Luxuriant  are  the 
sow-thistles. 

In  the  Shi  kimj  [140]  I'u  means  flowering  rushes.  Lkoue 
translates  : — The  girls  were  like  flowering  rushes  (tUi).  Mao 
explains  here  l‘n  by  55  3?  (unknown  to  me, — the  first 
character  denotes  a water-plant,  Kuryale  fero.r).  CuENG 
HC.vn  explains  it  by  ^ ^ (flowering  nuio  grass)  [r.  infra, 
400].  7'u  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  Shi  [p.  234],  where 

Mao  explains  it  by'  which  latter  term  is  referred  by 

K‘L'NG  Yixg-ta  to  the  llh  ya  [214]  (rushes).  ^ stands  for 
sec  the  Rh  ya  [209,  210]. 
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'Pit  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  Chou  li  [I,  381].  Lo 
]ir«-|)Ose  ii  la  plante  ton  (^)  est  charge  lie  reuni  r dans  leur 
siiison  les  plaiiti's  ton,  [wur  les  einiilover  dans  les  ec'-rihnonies 
fiinehres.  t'HE.vo  Huan  here  explains  t'u  hy  (flowering 

rushes)  as  ahove.  BiOT  reads  mao  jou  and  identifies  it  with 
SoiirltilS. 

Finally,  the  character  t‘u  appears  in  the  S/ii  khaj  [t!04] 
coujiled  with  liao,  which  .Mao  explains  l>y  (water- 

plant),  and  liKOGE  renders  hy  “smart  weed,”  Polygomim 
in>rsicaria,  Chc  Hi  observes  that  t'u  and  liao  are  the  siiine 
plant,  called  I'u  in  the  dry  soil,  liao  in  the  wet,  and  not  to  he 
confounded  with  the  t'u  or  k'u  ts'ai  (sow-thistle). 

See  regarding  the  k'u  ts'ai  or  t'u,  P.,  XXVI 1,  14.  The 
jdant  fignreil  under  these  names  in  I'h.,  Ill,  1.5,  seems  to  be 
/Mitiira  ri'fitimlor,  Sch.  Hip.  Henhy  [/.  <•.,  181>]  : — k'li  ts'ai 
in  Hu|H‘i  is  Lartura  sifiiarrosa,  Mi([. 

SlEItoLD  [vSy/i.  plant  tiroii,  jajt.,  219]  : — ^ asami, 

Soiichus  oleraceus,  L.,  HerK-i  cdnlis.  The  same.  So  moku, 

XV,  C. 

.3fit).  — TJao  is  a general  tenn  for  the  genus  Polt/gonum,  of 
which  then'  are  in  ( 'hina  a great  nnmlier  of  spetdes.  Some 
of  them  have  different  ( 'hinesc  names.  [See  Henry,  1.  c., 
23S*.]  Leoge  n'liders  liao  by  “smart  wei'd,”  Polipjonum 
jiersiraria.  The  character  liao  a[>[)ears  twice  in  the  Shi  kintf. 
In  1)00  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “ bitter  experience,”  and  in 
(i04  it  is  eonjiled  with  t'u  [see  3C.5]. 

Mao  ex[)lains  liao  by  “ water-jdant,”  ClIKNO  HuAN  by 
^ (pungent  ami  bitter  vegebiblc).  [See  also  the 

I‘h  pa,  65]. 

fji  ki,  1,  460,  461  [“Diet  of  the  Ancient  Chinese”]  : — 
The  liao  mentioned  as  a spice  : a sucking-pig  was  stewed, 
wnippi'd  up  in  Sonrhus  leaves  and  stuffed  with  smart-weed. 

P.,  XVI,  76,  liao.  The  drawing  under  luio,  Cli.,  XI,  57, 
seems  to  rejiresent  Polyijonum  hpdropijier,  L.,  which  may 
well  have  lieen  the  plant  of  the  Shi. 
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Amren.  e.rol.,  .SOI,  ^ rio,  vidgo  ladf.  Persicaria  vulgaris 

acris.  Hydropi|K>r, 

cujlts  folia  imligenis  pro  pipere  serviunt. 

6’o  mnhi,  VII, 

37,  IS  or  (imngent  lla„)  Pnl;/- 

i/oimin  hi/ilrnpliMa-. 

II, diem,  63,  H (horse's  Pol,/, /on urn) 

/'.  /u-rsintria,  L.  Comp,  also  Cl,.,  XI,  olb 

58.  I’.  snpr„. 

102. 

S.,  VII,  3 ; Sw.,  19H.  .1.,  XV,  i6g. 

Jtt/i.,  iftHfi,  Po/ij^cHum  itriitt/iirc,  L.,  Vai  • 

„ 1687, 

,,  Ilis/orh,,  1. , ^ 

„ 1 688, 

„ Meisn.,  J[^  IS- 

„ i6yo, 

„ chinensf,  1..,  ^ ^ 

,.  I'>92, 

„ ciispiiln/um,  S.  7.., 

1694. 

„ fill/, o me,  ^ 

0>95. 

„ Jiaiiitium,  Ro.xb  , TK  IS- 

„ 1698, 

„ lapalhiMiiim,  vor.  imonum,  l.ocl.. 

^ %■ 

1701,  1 hbR.,  fnl 

orieiilnie,  L.,  vt)r.  /tilnsitm,  Meisn.,  ]^- 
perMiiUiim,  1.., 
strigosum,  K.  Hr., 

Thutihfr^ii,  S.  X.,  Vitr,  hti^ttito-triiohuift, 

S..  ® |g  If  • 

M PoixX'*>ntm  tuidoriuin^  Loiir., 

„ 1873,  Rhrum  utuiiiliiium,  L., 

3,;7.— The  ^ ti>>  plant  incntioncil  once  in  tin-  Shi  h:is 
been  eom'ftly  i.lfiitifiotl  liy  Leggk  witli  tlu'  “ slicphi'nl’s 
piirso,”  CapsfUa  hiirsa  panloriK,  Munich.  l’ajt<‘  : T'l"‘ 
sow-thistle  is  as  sweet  as  the  shephenrs  purse.  It  is  a common 
plant  in  China,  ami  'till  inneh  nseil  as  a pot-herb.  See 
the  HI,  ,/a,  103  ami  IH.  In  /'.,  XXVII,  t,  it  is  .leserilMnl  .ns 
an  herlKiceous,  edilile  plant  with  wliite  flowers  The  fruit  a 
silicic  (^)  reseml)lin{i  the  fji  /</«7  (.luck weed,  /.nn„a) 
three  cornered,  containing  small  seeds,  l.nder  the  above 
Chinese  names  the  iilant  is  figured  in  the  Km  hiaiuj 
[LIX,  27]  and  in  Ch.  [Ill,  46]. 


1704. 

>705, 

I7>t, 

1716, 


Fr.  iS; 
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Annul,  f.rol.,  8!I7,  ^ lu-i  viiljio  mtil.^inui.  liiirm  }>niitoi‘!;t 
major,  folio  sinuato,  C.  Bauli,  P.  St-e  alsn  Sierold,  Syn. 
lilaiil  (ivo/i.  jit/i.,  28-1,  Cu/ini'llit  h.  /tiifl.,  samp  (“liinosp  namp. 
Japonicp  iialsiui ; Hcrlia  pduli.s.  So  inokn,  Xll,  2. 

6o,  family  with  fiKurc  of 
.S„ -X,  ji.  7«/.,  444- 

;iti8. — This  plant  is  mi-ntioiipil  in  flip  S/i>  Linn, 
2;il  [•'  Lifp  in  I’iii  "]  : — In  tlip  spvpnlli  month  they  cmik  the 
/■'»/.  Lp.ofiK,  /.  !■. : — Chc  Hi  simply  stiys  that  /■*«/  is  a 
vp^ptahlp.  < )iip  namp  of  it  is  ^ ^ rhumj  l-‘nl  whiph 
MEDtirusT  says  is  Ahiin>  or  Piin/>evnrl. 

Chon  //,  I,  1 10  : — Food  prppartnl  for  the  Son  of  Ilpavpn,  or 
olTpri’d  in  stiprifipps.  lavs  tprriups  do  rotlVamh*  tips  aliniPiits 
son!  rcmplii's  avpp  tips  manvps  {Lni)  ponKtps,  ptc.  I,  111, 
I'liKNti  Ulan  pxplains  that  /•“«/  was  oiip  of  tliP  ^ jjX  (spvpii 
v(‘0(>tahlp  pipklps)  [r.  tn/'rn,  87(1,  note]. 

A'‘»/  is  a jipiipnd  namp  for  pprtain  malvacpotis  |»lants, 
,\fali'a,  Alllurn,  Ilihifnis,  ptp.  Tlip  k‘ni  mentionpil  in  thi> 
Shi  Lint/  ami  f’/toit  //  is  prohtihly  tliP  Miilra  rni-tii-illnia,  L.,  a 
poinmon  plant  throughout  China.  It  jatsspssps  an  altiindaiipp 
of  mtipilaop,  and  tliP  Chiiipst*  usp  it  as  a pot-liprli. 

/'.,  XVI,  22  : — A'*///,  also  ^ ^ Innn  L-'ni  (wintpr-mallow) 
am  1 him  (mufilaoinous  vpjjplahlpj.  TliP  plant 

ttiinrpil  timlcr  tlipsp  nanips  in  Ch.,  Ill,  1,  is  .lA  ivW/tyV/n/tt. 
Si>(‘  also  tliP  Kin  hnnmj,  HVlll,  82,  ami  Henhy,  /.  p.,  I.*)!). 

Amnni.  e.roL,  8'>8  : — Ki,  vnloo  uieoi,  in  sjatpip  Inm  nwoi 
ilicta.  Malva  hortpnsis  sivp  rospa,  vnloo  \fnlrn  nrhorfsa’iin. 
THi'NitnuG  I'lom  jojion.  [271]  rpfprs  K.kmpfkr’s  names  to 
Mnini  tnnvrilinini,  L. 

Sii  moL'ii,  Xll,  5(1  : — ^ Mnit'n  finlrhflht,  Htnadi. 

As  to  the  rhnnn  k'ln,  prronponsly  hlpiltittpil  hy  CniI  III  with 
the  L'vi,  this  is  mentionpil  in  the  Ilh  ya  [US],  jierhaps 
Baselta, 
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su/>nt,  ~h,  1 1 5,  136,  14X.  139J,  Mii/'it  puUheUa  (= 

M.  vcrlicilliiht,  I..)  ^ 1394,  .lA  Ji'/rrs/m,  L.,  ^ 

r.  next  nuinbci-. 

3(UI.  -m  K^iito,  ;i  plant  once  nunitioncd  in  the  Shi  king. 
liKtiCiK  says: — Tliis  is,  acconline  to  Mkohi  iist,  the  “ thoniy 
mallow,"’  which  is  a translation  of  tlie  ( 'hinr>se  svmonym  ^ ^ 
king  k‘ni.  In  the  Japanese  [dates  it  is  a holl\hock. 

Shi  king,  207  : — A Gentleman  of  a ptirty  addresses  a 
lady  : “ I look  on  3-00  as  the  Hower  of  the  thorn\’  mallow 
(k'liin).  ’ 

llh  ga,  7ll,  where  /‘‘i /on  is  ['iven  ii“  a synonym  for  k‘iao. 

IjU  KI  : — The  tinn  is  also  called  ji'i  /nil  and  ^ 

king  k‘ni. 

The  plant  reseinhles  the  irn  luing  (turni|i)  [r.  snprn,  Jill], 
is  edihle  and  sliehtlj-  hitter.  Its  flowers  are  Greenish  violet. 

This  [iliint  is,  acconlino  to  K.K.F.P.,  XLVI,  23,  the 
sjinie  as  the  ^ kin  k'ni  or  Mull'd  .tgl I'in,  L.,  also  a 
common  plant  in  North  China.  Gooii  drawinf;s  of  it  in 
C/i.,  Ill,  6,  ami  the  No  mnkn,  XII,  .">7,  under  the  above 
( 'hinese  name. 

Mkohi  rst  and  Leook  are  mistaken  in  translating  king  k'ni 
bv  " thornv  mallow."’  ^[|  king  is  the  n.ame  of  a [iliint 
( r//e.r)  but  its  original  meanino  is  that  of  one  of  the  nine 
ancient  divisions  of  China  (Hunan  anil  Hu|H‘i),  and  in  this 
sense  tlte  kini]  is  here  to  be  taken.  Malca  in/lre.ch'is  has  no 
thorns.  Williams  [/bV/.,  374]  commiLs  a double  error  in 
defininj];  k'ido  as  a thorny  kind  of  sun-dower. 

93,  124,  .Ih'fn  (.l///;<rrt)  ivfci,  1..  (Cav.)  ^ 

„ 1043,  Gofixpimn  hniicum,  l.am  , 

„ 1085,  Ifihhitis  //urnnhi*,  S.  tt  7..,  Mm- 
„ ioR6,  ,,  Mtuuhotf  I--, 

„ 1087,  „ inutitbiiiSj  L., 

,,  io88,  „ rosii-sinrnsi.<,  L., 

„ 1089,  „ siriinuf,  I...  [c.  supnt,  6,  136]. 

„ 1090,  „ Unnilus,  Cav., 
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37lt. — A'Vh.  Lkggk  SUV's  : — (Vess,  so  Hfiuivd  in  the 
Jii|Kiiiese  [iliites.  The  term  is  now  a)>|ilieil  to  cress,  jiur.'ley, 
celery. 

Shi  hiiiii,  1(I2  : — Hi;;lit  up  linhhles  tlie  water  t'roin  tlie 
sjirin^f  and  tliey  ;;atlier  tlie  cress  ahoiit  it.  (ilO  : — 

The  eolleee,  snrronniled  with  a canal  and  sown  with  cress 
{h^iu)  and  other  water-plants  [e.  in/ru,  31W,  401J. 

Chim  li,  1,  11(1: — Provisions  for  the  table  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  offered  in  sacrifice.  Ja-s  terrines  snppleinen- 
Uiires  sont  rcniplies  avec  des  plantes  eonfites  de  res|H'ce  Ichiii 
(^).  I,  III  : — k'ln  was  one  of  the  seven  veoetalile  pickles 
[see  37ll,  note]. 

/{h  I/ll,  11(1  : — The  k'iii  is  also  called  ® '‘h'li  k'lii. 

What  the  Chinese  cultivate  at  Peking  under  the  name  of 
or  k'ln  lii'iil,  also  Inin  k'ln  (k'ln  cultivated  in  dry 

soil)  is  the  common  celery,  A/ihnn  ijrarnohnis,  L.  Ch.,  Ill, 
40,  verso  : — The  character  k'ln  is  written  in  various  ways  in 
( 'hinese  works,  viz.,  ;?r,  ^ and  Hf. 

The  Tic  ^ ultni  k'ln  (water  k'ln)  is  another  umliidliferous 
plant.  I'.,  XX\  1,  58,  Ch.,  Ill,  40,  h'ln  hmimj,  LVllI,  37. 

According  to  LoURKino,  [/Vm-o,  l■m•hin.,  223]  .viiei  kin 
{shni  k'ln)  in  iSonthern  ( 'hinais  Slnin  .listiruin,  L.  A |K)t-hcrl) 
cultivated  in  water.  Henry,  /.  e.,  (57  : — Shni  k'ln  Is'ai  in 
Hu|H,“i  is  (Knanthe  .slolonl/'rra,  1 X '. 

.1hi(£/i.  c.iW.,  825  : — h'ln  vuloo  .Sc/-/ Pet roseliintm  folio 
Alsines,  Morsus  Galliiue  dictie.  TltCNliElui,  ^I'lont,  Jn/i.,  120J 
refers  K.KMI’KEr's  n-rl  to  Aplnm  jiehv.ielinnm,  SieroI.Ii, 
Si/n.  jilanf  irron,  jn/i.,  24(5  : — A/ilnin  sei-l.  So  inokn 
V,  Itt  ; — jfC  (Knanlhe  niolonlfvni.  In  dapanese 

r.  38,  u6.  1505,  Uinonllu  sloUoiifcra,  DC.,  ^ ’^jf. 

Other  Umbcllit'era'  arc  mentioned  : — 

J‘ip;  391,  liiifileurum  fiikntum,  I,., 

„ 394.  siu/iii/iiifitu,  I'r.  Sdim., 

•,  539,  Caiuit/ii  [c.  su/>r,i,  91]. 
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56s>  Chamodc  taura,  f’J 

„ 656,  Ci>fi/osc/ttuifft  univititUum^  rurcz., 

ft  ^73.  Cortiimfnim  stt/nmfi,  I,.,  Jlj 
„ 762,  Kiirohx,  L., 

•.  9f>4,  /'uuiailiiiii  i-ii/giire,C,a.’\\.n.,  M §• 

1114,  Ifytirocolyh  $ihlhorpioide<~y  Lanik.^  ^ ^ 

1364,  Li^usliatitt  acutilobtim,  S.  & Z , ^m- 
„ 1500,  A\il/to<mi  r/iium  jii/ttiiiiiiim.  4 u.J 

••  Oiiiwnliizit  jufHtniox,  S.  & Z.,  5f 

•I  '595>  I’euceilanum  jaf>oniium.  '\\\h^.^  ^ 

» I'hiipinrihi  siniia,  H^e.,  g If  lig. 

„ i*#^7p  Siifitiu/fX  ct/nt/hra,  L.,  ms.m. 

„ 2052,  Selitium  itipitnicum^  Miq., 
u 20/5»  [I'  infnj,  434.] 

2083,  StUt  iitvarictt/um,  Hth.  A II.,  KM. 

371.-3^  Kin.  r.KOOK  traii>latei  tliis  diurudvr  corrc.-lly  l.y 
violfl.  It  is  i.u  iitioiic  I in  tin-  Shi  kh,^  uinl  in  tin-  A/ A/,  in 
the  latter  tojretlier  witli  tlie  g h,ta,i  wlheli  LKta;E  calls  “ilie 
lar^rc-leave  1 violet." 

Shill,,,/,  43js  ;_Xhe  |,lain  of  thou  looked  heuutifnl  and 
lieli  with  its  violets  (^V«)  and  sow-thistles  us  sweet  us 
iluinjdinos. 

S’hi/,i,  I3I  :— A7«  plant.  Klo  1’‘o  i.lentilies  it  with  the 
»(•«  t‘,)M  or  crow’s  head.  .See  also  the  AV, //u,  1 2S.  M.vo  ’sjiys 
oul_\  that  k,n  is  a veoetahle  ; the  Shim  ireii  states  that  the  root 
of  the  li„  resenildes  that  of  the  t„i  (shepherd's  purse)  and  the 
leaves  those  of  the  willow.  It  is  eaten  cooke.l  and  is  of  a 
sweet  taste. 

//hi  ralendar,  2it  Dolulas  translates  here  kin  erro- 
neously hy  Lvora. 

/-<  /•/,  I,  4.51  The  orilinary  or  larj^e-Ieaved  violets 
(I7a  anil  hua;)  mentioned  as  vegetahles.  C’hkxg  HCax 
hunt  is  a kind  of  kin.  In  winter  they  used  to  eat 
the  kill,  ill  summer  the  hnan. 
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XXVI,  .59,  kin.  C/i.,  XII,  9,  kin  kin  ts‘ai,  ii  riola 
ligurcd.  See  also  the  Kiti  huang,  XLVIll,  2(). 

Ainirn.  exot.,  875,  vuljfo  auniire.  Jacea 

tricolor,  sive  flos  Trinitatis  (Viola  trirolor).  Under  the  same 
( 'liincsc  name.  So  mokit.  XVII,  ISI  : — Viola  japonica,  Lanosd. 
/ liiilem,  pgnio/iliglla,  FitANCH. 

The  name  ^ H kin  (violet  or  purple  kin)  in  the 
So  mokii  [XllI,  2]  is  applied  to  Coi\tfdali.i  incim,  I’ers. 
[Comp.  C7i.,  Ill,  Id  : P.,  XXVI,  liO.] 

/«/.,  684,  Corydalis  incifa,  I’crs.,  58  S' 

„ 687,  „ Wifordi,  Keg.,  JK  M- 

•p  2356,  J'io/it  sy/rrs/ris,  Kit.,  Vitr.  jfrypuccrns,  A.  (iray,  mm- 

r>  2353,  „ pinnala,  L.,  xuir.  chtrrophyltoidc^^  ReRcI.,  ^ 

M 2359,  vaji^H4t/it,  Mas..,  Comp.,  2351,  Vio/a 

Pii/rtitii,  DC.,  Var,  chinatsis,  Ging.,  58«*T' 
0(2. — ^ P‘ing.  LE(iiiK  makes  it  to  lie  a kind  of  celery. 
Williams  [Did.,  702]  think.s  that  it  is  a s|ieeies  of  sncculent 
cress  ; hut  we  are  not  told  \vhereui>on  these  identiKentions 
are  founded. 

Shi  king,  215  ; — With  pleasant  sounds  the  deer  call  to  one 
another,  eating  the  celery  (p^ing)  of  the  fields. 

Mao  refers  the  />'ing  to  the  ^ Jibing  in  the  lih  ga  [113], 
which  is  duekwci'd,  whilst  Cheno  HOan  makes  it  the  same  as 
the  or  mm  lai  siao  [/(’/(  ga,  119],  which  nia}’  lie  an 

Ademisia. 

Lc  Kl  : — The  leaf  of  the  p‘'ing  is  green  and  white  (Lkuhe 
und(!rstands  white  inside)  ; the  stalk  is  like  a chopstick 
(IjEGUE  translates  “like  a (juill.”) 

The  plant  is  fragrant  and  may  he  eaten  lx)th  raw  and 
cooked. 

Hia  Calendar  [81]  : — Seventh  month.  In  the  low  [lools 
grows  the  p'ing  plant.  [81]  : — The  p'ing  flourishes. 

[Sec  also  infra,  37.5,  at  the  end.] 
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•J73. — ^ Sfln  (.</(/<).  Tile  shoots  or  .sprouts  ol'  IkiiiiIhio. 
The  ehanieter  is  also  written  -Jf. 

Shi  k-iiiii,  olS  : — The  filii  or  tender  .sj>routs  of  Ijanihoo 
mentioned  in  eonneetion  with  a liainiuet  deserilied  there. 

Lu  Ki  : — Still  are  the  yoimjr  shoots  of  liainlwo.  All  the 
haniboos  j.;enerally  |>iit  forth  their  shoots  in  the  fourth  luontli, 
only  the  a n jia  i-hii  (bamboo  from  8z‘ch‘uan)  shoots  out 
in  the  ei^litli  or  ninth  montli.  These  youii}r  shoots  when 
they  come  out  from  the  ground,  iK'ing  several  inehes  long, 
are  used  for  food.  They  are  steeped  in  bitter  wine  or 
pre]iared  with  soy  (ijc  ).  Bamljoo-sjirouts  la'st  suit  wine. 

Chou  II,  110,  111  : — Provisions  for  the  table  of  the. Son  of 
Heaven  and  offered  in  saeritiee.  Pickled  bamlioo-sprouts, 
one  of  the  seven  vegetable  pickles  [see  37t>,  note]. 

[Com[Kire  the  Jlh  i/u,  42,  and  lii/nt  .7t!l  iiul,  .'itl.'i 
JJamliiiM  e(/i(//.*.] 

374.  — 2\ti,  also  written 

Chou  II,  I,  110,  111  : — Provisions  for  the  table  of  the  Sou 
of  Heaven  ami  offered  in  sjrcrifiee.  Ues  (lousses  marinees  de 
petit  roseau  (hti).  This  was  one  of  the  seven  vegetable 
piekles  [see  37(1,  note]. 

(,'HKNti  HCak  refers  to  the  A'/i  i/u  [174]  where  tai  is 
explained  by  ^ sprouts  of  a small  bamlioo  [c.  infra,  .704]. 

375.  — }Jji  /'■(/.  IjKook  tnmslates  rushe.s,  bulrush,  cat’s  tail. 

Shi  kiiiij,  548  : — Description  of  a banquet.  i'‘«  mentioned 

together  with  bumboo-sjirouts.  Leoge  says  an  edible  rush, 
the  sweet  Hag  (which  latter  is  Acorun  nilamus).  51ao 
explains  it  by  ^ ji‘u  jo.**  Cheko  HCan  siiys  it  is  the 
same  as  the  m tiif  xhrii  p'u  in  the  Chou  li.  This  latter  is 
noticed  there  [I,  lit),  111]  among  the  vegetable  di.shes 

n Kegariliiig  the  tueaiiiiig  o{Jn.  »e«  tupra,  'JO,  in/ra,  305,  W.D.,  30S. 
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prospiiteil  to  tho  Son  of  Heaven.  It  was  one  of  tlie  five 
salte<l  prepanitions  [.w  37fi,  note].  Biot  e:«Jls  it  “ pieds  ilo 
jonc  pris  an  fond  do  I’eau.”  ConiinenUitor  A.  (Cheng  Sz‘- 
NONO)  ; — On  prend  l’es|ieco  do  jonc  appelee  /«>«  lorsf|n’elle 
commence  h jwusser  an  fond  de  I’eau.  The  character  slien 
mean.s  deep. 

Shi  klnn,  213: — By  tlie  sliores  of  that  marsh  there  are 
rnshes  and  lotus  plants.  401: — The  fislies  are  amoiifr 

lhi‘  )>ond-weed,  sheltered  hy  tlie  rushes  (/I'li). 

In  the  Chou  li  [II,  270,  271]  the  yi‘if  (Biot  translates 
jone)  is  mentioned  as  prwlueed  in  the  I’rovinees  of  Ts‘ing 
choii  and  Yen  chon  (Honan,  Shantung). 

The  ji‘ii  was  also  used  for  making  mats.  Sei-  the  /./  hi,  II, 
18.7  [.Mourning  Kites]  : — The  body  of  a great  oftieer  was  laid 
on  a mat  of  typha  grass  ( 5]|f  ^). 

In  I’.,  XIX,  lo,  the  /<'«  of  the  Classics  is  identified  with 
the  § 5[|(  hiuiiff  ji‘ii  (fragrant  y/»),  which  is  the  common 
name  for  the  reed-mace  Ti//>ha  lali/oliu,  L.,  the  young  shoots 
of  which  are  eaten,  anil  tlu'  leaves  used  for  making  mats. 
The  maee,  or  rather  the  |iolIen,  is  j3l  iSSi  /*“'*  hwtiKj.  Hude 
figures  of  the  plant  in  the  Klo  hmiuff,  Kill,  12,  and  in 
Ch.,  XVIIl,  4.  In  Southern  China,  where  fi/j>hit  is 
imknown,  the  natne  j>‘n  is  applied  to  a Ci//u‘i‘tiiTti,  the 
f.e/iifo.iiu  mw'roniita,  Kich.,  [c.  iofra,  4.7.7]. 

.1  ;«</’«.  <-.n>/.,  '.too,  Hi?  fo,  viilgo /-(((nmo.  (Iramen  eyperinum 
|i!ililstre. 

SiKBOLD,  Si/ii.  ptiiiil.  wroii.  jo/K,  7,  siiiiie  Chinese  ehamcter  : 
T'/ji/ui  iingitsli/olht.  .lapoiiice  gtiimi.  Usus  ]>ro  fomite.  Phoii 
:o,  XXXIII,  18-2(1,  § Tg/ihit  itiigiinli/olio. 

Kegarding  the  term  jUf  ji‘ii  Hit  [r.  io/m,  .72.7]. 

In  Legge’s  translation  of  the  TA  ki  [II,  .387]  we  read: — 
During  the  mourning  rites  for  a mother,  the  son  occupied 
the  implastered  chamber,  sleeping  on  tyjdia  rushes.  The 
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fhanictcr  tninsliitoJ  l>y  ty|ilm  rushes  is  ^ hn.  The  Chinese 
commentator  ex])lains  it  liy  jjf  3ft  y<‘«  p'i"g  and  says  the_v 
made  mats  of  it.  But  in  the  Ji/i  ;/a  [180]  /ni  is  f{iven  as 
a synonym  for  ^ ti  hmng,  Rehmannia  (jliitiiioM. 

E.,  68,  V.  supra,  98.  For  nm  read  }i(i  The  liijurc  of 

jypha  hears  the  name  ?8f  Iff. 

vS'.,  I,  42.  C,  1054.  /!.,  XV,  181,  7'ypha  hlifoUn,  L.  5///.,  224. 
Jap.f  2253,  Typha  japoniia^  Miq.,  Sfifi.  Comp.,  Ji^p;  2113. 
Sptirff(wium  hn^ifolium,  'I'rcz., 

87G. — Amono  tlie  veoptalile  dishes  fnniislied  for  tlie  talile 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  as  mentioned  in  the  Chon  U [I,  100- 
111]  there  is  one  called  ch'amj  jmt  (root  of  the  r/Paini) 

which  the  Commentator  A.  (Cheno  Sz‘-NI'NG)  defines  liv 
rh'aiig  p‘u  and  Biot  translates  liy  Galanga. 

The  chara(!t(>r  rhUuuj  is  ajiplied  in  China  and  Japan 
to  Acorns,  of  wliich  several  species,  includin;r  the  <>oinmon 
sweet  flag  (A.  ralmnns)  arc  found  in  Kastern  Asia. 

/’.,  XIX,  8 and  1.3,  ,'t\' }j|i  ch'ang  jrn,  ^ jjj|  shl  rh\tini 
ch'ang,  names  for  various  species  of  Acorns. 
Corresponding  drawings  Kin  hmtntj,  LI,  !l,  and  ( h.,  XVllI,  2. 

LoI'HEIRO,  Flora  eorh.,  2.')!),  Acorns  cdhimns  (LouiiEIRo’s 
plant  is  .1.  tcrrcstrls,  Ilumphins)  sinice:  .re  rhnm  jni.  Ihldem, 
258,  OroiUium  roehinriunense  (.lc<»ci/.s  corhinchinensis,  Kth.) 
sinice  : .rn!  chain  jm. 

Anicen.  e.rot.,  ItttO,  sjn,  vulgo  sooloi.  Herha  arundinacea 
palustris,  foliis  liliaceis,  oh  |mlchritudincin  in  liortis  ct 
cisternis  rwepta ; cujus  tres  haUMitur  species  foliorum 
inagnitudine  differentes : soo,  foliis  longissimis : njami,  imslio- 
cribus  ; et  siki  soUi  parvulis,  quie  in  ficlilibus  asservatur. 
Thcnbero  yiora  Jitjion.,  33]  refers  K.rmcI'Er's  jdant  to  Jris 
rersicolor  (i.e.,  /.  Iwrigata,  Fisch.)  But  he  is,  it  seems, 
mistaken,  for  K.emi'Fer,  judging  from  the  Ja]ianese  names 
he  gives,  sjwaks  of  Acorns, 
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SiEROLI),  Si/n.  jilmit.  <eron.  4,  Arorus  ralamitg,  L.,  rar. 
asittlica.  JaiKinic'o  itjtwhu,  siiiice  (tlu!  first  pliaructer 

meuns  mud).  Usus  pro  oereiuoiiiis.  The  siinic  is  figured  by 
SlF.BOLP  [^leones  hml.,  Vlll]. 

SlEiioLP,  Si/n.  jilant.  ireon.,  . la)p»/.'i  fframimiis.  Ait. 
Jii])oni(a*  m-ki-tjon,  sinicie  : 5 iHl-  ‘'smc  Hjjun'd  in  Icon. 
iiK'il.,  VIII.  Siiinc  .liiiKim-s-  and  Chincst'  names  jiivcn  in  the 
So  innkii  [VI,  11]  to  Acoru.1  in'iimiiteiis.  This  plant,  aocoril in;; 
to  .Mii^UKI.  (<|iiot(“<l  by  SlEliOLii)  lias  Im-pii  introduced  into  Japan 
IVoin  t’bina.  Siebolii  stiys : — .1.  ijnimhieu»  et  .1.  jniis/lliig 
pro  septis  laeunin  artiticialimn  in  liortis.  nec  non  ob  virtutein 
in  eontnsionibns  colitnr. 

Sii  itinku,  VII,  !1,  10,  ^ (wliite  r/i‘antf),  japonice  xjnim, 
,1.  tjfniriiig,  >Schntt.  Tile  same  in  /'finii  rn,  XXXIII,  Hi,  17. 
Iliidem,  l.S-ir>,  iiniler  jiji,  tire  drawings  representing 
s|H><Mes  of  Acorns,  but  only  leaves. 

Till'  c/diiini  /u'li  mentioned  in  tbe  C/ioii  It  [I,  110,  111] 
!is  a veoettdile  dish,  was  one  of  tbe  live  silted  preparations.'* 

7'so  rhono,  217  [15.(!.  tI28.  An  entertainment  described]  : — 
There  were  tile  pickled  root  of  the  sweet  flae  cut  small,  rice, 

15  NVf*  roftfl  ill  Hiot’h  tmnslntion  of  the  Chnu  li  [I,  111]  : — 

l.fM  employ^K  au  vluniKn*  m A,  Muptft,  340]  i*oiit  rharj;eji  de  pn'itoror 
lea  ciiKj  iiiarinath‘14  »r«  /j*/,  the  five  itnIUtd  prepamtions)  et  let*  t*opt 

roiit*ervcs  fg't  f*ii,  the  !M.*v**n  vegetable  pickles*). 

D'siproi*  le  Comm.  !h  (Chkno  HCan)  le?*  ciiiq  mnrinatlct*  6tni**nt  : — 

I. — nat  incfi  d«  Guliui>;a  ronlitet*.  tchaNg  pvH  (rcMits  of  Art^mg). 
2. — I<oj*  grandest  hnitret*  3. — Coteletle*t  de  pore.  4. — Tmm  he.t 

tie  iMeiif.  f». — Poihistes  det*  pietli*  de  Jones  [sprouts  of  Tgpha^  gee 
375]. 

T.OS  sept  conserves  v6g(-t;iles  ^^taiciit  : — 

1. — MM  see /ufyjrtf.  35'J).  2. — (Salted  turnips, 

guprd,  3fil).  3. — 5ft  {liiatmia  peltnta.  a waier-i»lant,  iufra^  338). 
4. — ^ (^.yfoleay  see  nupra,  368).  .*>. — ^ gfohni/era^  a 

kin«l  of  celery,  guproy  370).  C. — (small  Ijamlmo  sprouts,  gupra, 

374).  7. — ^ (bamboo-sprouts,  iw/#ra,  373). 
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inilli't  (black),  and  the  .salt  in  the  form  of  a tij;cr  ^ 

6 M ai- 

E.,  68.  Jap;  46,  Acorns  Calamus,  L.,  [I  Sm.,  4.] 

>•  47i  *f  fframineuA^  Ait.,  ^ M rl(f. 

>.  >.  pnsUiuSt  Sicb.,  mm- 

„ 4g,  ipurius,  Sohotl,  ^ 

H77. — The  teik  and  the  jg  in-l,  two  [dants  mentioneil  in 

the  Shi  tiiiii,  an<l  twict-  together,  are,  according  to  LkO(1K, 
two  lern.<.  He  terms  the  Krst  “ turtle-foot  fern  ” and  the 
other  “ thorn  f<-rn.” 

Shi  k-liuj,  2iJ,  24  : — I ascemhMl  the  hill  in  the  south  and 
;jathered  the  turtle  fern  and  the  thorn  fern.  Also  358,  35lt. 

The  /t7e,  also  called  jiie,  is  mentioneil  in  the  Rh  i/a  [185], 

Lu  KI  : — The  hi'ir  is  also  called  ^ It  is  a mountain 

veoetahle.  In  ^ Chou  and  ^ 'IVin  (Southern  Shensi  and 
Eastern  Kansu)  tlaw  <'all  it  kile,  in  Ts‘i  and  ^ Lu  (both 
in  Shantuno)  it  is  y./e.  When  it  Hrst  begins  to  grow  it 
resembles  th<‘  foot  of  the  turtle  callerl  jiir,  whence  the  name. 
Its  stem  is  of  a dark  luirple  colour.  The  jilant  is  eaten  like 
the  k-‘nl  or  mallow. 

P.,  XXVI 1,  2.5: — The  k-ifi>  is  descrilK*!!  as  a common 
mountain  plant.  The  young  leaves  are  rolled  up  and 
resemble  a child’s  fist.  When  ex|>anded  they  resemble  the 
t:iil  of  a jihieni.x.  The  stalks  are  cooked  for  food.  The  root 
is  of  a jmrfile  colour  outside  and  contains  within  a white  flour 
which  can  be  eaten. 

The  figure  under  k-fie  in  Ch.,  IV,  1 7,  n>presents  a fern,  it 
seems  Ptrris  miuiliiM,  L.,  the  common  brake.  According  to 
Hknuy,  [/.  e.,  [)1]  kilr  in  Hujiei  is  I'trria  aijuilina.  An 
arrowroot  is  pre])iired  from  the  rhizome.  Pt.  a</uili»a  is  a 
common  mountain  jilant  all  over  China  and  .Ja])an. 

.l;)iO!M.  e.rot.,  krtz,  vulgo  irarihl.  Filix  in  genere,  et  in 
siHH-ie  Filix  rarno.sa  major,  pinnulis  obtusis  non  dent.atis. 
C.I5.P.  Scapi  novelli  ejus  inter  olera  recipiuntur.  This  is 
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i’lerin  ai/iiilin<t.  See  liniwing,  P/ion  zo,  XLIX,  27,  2b. — 
81EB0LI1  [-Sy//.  plant,  aron,  jap.,  444]  Pleris  aipiilina, 

japonifo  tearahi.  Froniles  juuiorus,  I'uliis  nuiuluin  o.vplicatis, 
cilulcs  sunt  c‘t  fere  uliique  fiisoiculi  ejus  in  tuliernis  venules 
exponuntur  mensibus  Ajirili  ue  Mujo.  Umlix  lignosu  con- 
ilitur  et  ettusji  jiriinu  aijua,  aniylo  sic  secreto,  (|Uoil  siil) 

uoiniiK'  miralii  nori,  veuit  pressa,  ci«iuitur,  akpie  licet  tunc 
iiigricet,  a [liuiiwriorilius  coineilitur. 

r.  supnt,  177.  I7>(4.  Other  Kiliecs  arc  mcnlioncil  : — 

ynp.,  61,  .litiiiiiliiiii  iiiiiimtiliinivs,  Kat., 

„ 174,  AnghpUris  n’cciit,  Wiiiiwx., 

„ 24ft,  Asphtium  itaileiUum,  S\v.,  t .;r.  jiifioiiUuiii,  h'r.  & S., 

„ 254,  .iipiiliiim  /(ilitiliim.  S\v,,  "flf  ^ [t-.  sHprn,  1 10]. 

„ 274,  .l<plcniitin  iiippoiiUiim,  .Mcttcn., 

„ 275,  „ nermaU,  Don.,  ^ SHI  SL  3^- 

,1  .4''!*.  liolrycliium  tenuUum,  Sev., 

„ 369,  „ virffinicum,  S\v., 

>.  557.  CeratipUri<  lluilklroiiles.  BroiiR,  asm- 

723,  Vyathcii  sliinulosa,  Wall., 

,,  763,  Davallitt  bulhin.  Wall.,  'JW  # AH- 

„ 767,  „ Itiiilifoliii,  S»’., 

..  PruHt^iossnm  Ciirnosum, 

„ 1051,  (jMfino^rtwwu  i£ 

„ 1359,  lA'goiUum  japmkum,  S\v.,  ^ ^ 

„ 1317.  Onychimn  japonicum,Y,7x:., 

„ 1520,  Op/iit»^/ossuw  i-.,  m w 

.1  ■ 53*^,  Oiinumla  rega/is,  L , ear.  joponkn  Mildc,  ^ [c. 

infra,  378], 

„ 1722,  Palypotiittm  ematum,  Thbg.,  J#C5  [r.  infraj 

455]* 

,,  1723,  Polxpotiium  hasltUum,  1‘hbg., 
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Jitp.,  I7i5>  /;hc(i;v,  riil>g.,  5 

..  1727,  „ lingiui.^w.,  B ^ 7J  )S!l- 

..  1733,  -.•iilgare,  t. , ;^C  H #• 

1794,  1‘teri.t  lUjiiiliiiit,  L„ 

„ 1799.  ..  <erniliil.i,  I,,  f , ^ P @1  ^ 

,,  2030,  Sco/opendrium  vui^arCy  Sm.,  jg. 

„ 2386,  iruixAcifrnVi/  jiifriiiitii,  Sw., 

J-trs. — The  icei,  iiieiitiuiieil  to;;etlier  witli  tlie  ktk-  I'erri  in 

the  <S7i/  kfiii/  [23,  358,  3511]  is  culleil  thorn  I'ern  hy  Leoge. 
He  relies  for  this  identiKwition  uih)ii  Chi'  Hi,  who  says  tliat 
the  tret  resembles  the  kue  hut  that  it  is  rather  longer  ami  has 
spinous  points  and  a bitter  taste.  l?ut  Chu  seems  to  lx.- 
mistaken,  for  none  of  the  earlier  eoinmentiitors  on  the  SIti  kin<j 
ventured  to  refer  the  trei  to  a fern.  JIao  says  simply 
it  is  a vegetable,  the  Hh  yii  [lt!7]  states  only  that  it  {;ro\vs 
i>y  the  ed^e  of  the  water;  the  &hm  ireii  says  it  is  a 
ve<;etal)le  whieh  resembles  the  |f  /to  [r.  stipni,  354],  thus 
it  may  be  su|i|iosed  that  it  is  a leguminous  plant. 

IjI'  KI  states  : — The  trei  is  a mountain  vejfetjible.  It  is  a 
eree|K‘r,  in  its  stem  and  in  the  leaves  it  resembles  the  X). 
niuti  (oil  \_l‘haieolus  Muiojo,  r.  siijint,  355].  It  resemides  this 
latter  plant  also  in  taste.  The  leaves  are  eaten  both  raw  and 
eooked.  Nowadays  it  is  orown  in  the  Government’s  giirdens 
and  Used  at  the  sacrifices  in  the  ancestral  temple. 

P.,  XXVII,  2ti,  dexTihes  the  trei  as  a leftuniinous  plant, 
also  called  ^ ^ pe  trail  too  (wild  [ica]  and  eaten  as  a 

pot-herb. 

The  drawing  in  C7i.,  l\’,  lit,  rejiresenting  the  trei,  is  rude, 
only  leaves  which  seem  to  refer  to  a leguminous  ])lant. 

At  Peking  the  name  trei  is  applied  to  Viria  gitjantea,  15ge. 
The  Sf  iUt  S hi  the  So  moku  [XllI,  12]  is  Latfii/ruii 
iiiaritiiniiii,  Bigel. 

I may,  however,  observe  that  in  Japan,  the  Chinese 
eluiraeter  in  aecordauee  with  Cuu  Hi’s  view,  is  applied 
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to  u lorn.  The  Phon  zo  [XLIX,  2i»,  30]  figures  under  this 
nuinc  OsmuHiia  re(julis,  L.  But  tins  ]>lunt  also  has  no  thorns. 

There  is  a plant  whieh  in  China  and  .laj»an  is  termed  ^ ^ 
(the  white  teei).  The  -S'o  moku  [IV,  20-20,  31]  figures  under 
thi  s name  \ arious  sjxieies  of  Vinvetoj-ivum. 

J‘!p;  '53*.  Osmunda  n-galis,  L.,  I'ar.japomcj,  Miliic,  j|K. 

2330,  VinceU'xkum  atratum,  Morr.  & Dccn.,  ^ A 
good  figure,  I'.  E.,  157,  and  infra,  468. 

370. — ^ ^ ahn  tfd.  This  name  of  a |tlant  is  rei>eatddly 
met  with  in  the  Shan  Inti  kiiia.  Kuo  P'o  says  that  it  luis 
an  edible  root,  resembling  tliat  of  the  ^ K ,yuH</  ti  (/i’M»ie.r). 
In  Kiangnan  the  name  is  written  m ^ •«/'»  t/ii.  The  root 
is  light  or  he  u\ y. 

The  Khuiiij  ya  writes  ^ fha  yO,  and  with  the  latter 
name  it  is  dest^rilx-d  in  I'.,  XXVII,  33,  lus  a elimbiug  plant, 
l>oth  wild  and  cultivated,  with  edible  roots,  a purple  stem, 
shining  three-cornered  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  ^ 
k'ifu  nlit  (Pharhtds  trilolnt)  ; flower*  in  spikes,  followed  b^' 
tliroe-angletl  capsules.  The  srssls  are  produced  by  the  side  : 
they  are  of  various  sizes,  greater  and  smaller,  resembling  the 
norlules  of  the  lei  wan  [yfylilla  lajatleteenn').  [Th<' 

( 'hinese  authors  mean,  it  seems,  axillary  bulbils,  not  seeds.] 
The  plant  is  also  culled  lij  a/uin  yao  (mountain  drug) 
and  lU  ^ iltan  yil  (mountain  taiv). 

Shan  yao  is  nowadays  the  common  name  in  North  China 
for  the  cultivated  yam,  Dlon-orea  jajmnica,  Thbg.  In  other 
jMrts  of  China  the  same  name  is  applied  to  If.  Balatas,  Dene., 
and  other  sjiccies.  Henry,  Lc,,  412  : — Shan  yao  iu  Hupei  is 
Jj.  iiuint/aeMM,  Thbg.,  also  D.  jajtoiuca.  A good  drawing 
of  Diotforea  in  Ch.,  Ill,  2o.  [See  also  the  Kiu  huany,  LI, 
15,  and  LIX,  32.] 

..luiutn.  exot,,  828,  ^ tltojo,  vulgo  jumina  into.  Herlni 
montuiui  seandens.  radice  esculcnta  ]>ingui,  longu,  camosa. 
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iiiciTtfo  HfjUliO,  qujiiu  ex  loci  coiuUtione  imluit ; folio  graniiuis 
Piirnasi.i  membr.iiiuceu  ; spicis  lloridis  (lalinaribus ; lloribus 
Lychnitlis  jiuiiiilis  liexiijwtalis,  vix  oscitantibus.  THUKBKRCi, 
Flora  jap.,  151,  identifies  this  with  /A_ya/>o«/ni,  as  does  also 
SiKiiot.i),  Syn.  plant,  wroiu,  74.  So  mokn,  XX,  59,  SO, 
sune  plant,  wild  and  cnldvatcd,  itiuler  ^]  j|{. 

Ji.,  54,  lUmily  , witli  live  figures  of  Diosrorca. 

I,  20,  two  Ixid  figures.  C.,  503,  1108.  .1.,  XV,  177, 

/).  L. 

//.,  412,  ^ S,  is  Cut£uw>t  L.,  in  Canton.  719, 

it  ■ f-,  7.'  ^ ^ is  1156^  Ipomtta  hgUracea,  L. 

806,  Dioscon'ii  japonica,  ^ ll]  ^ or  Sf  %• 

„ 807,  „ quinpieloba,  Tlibg.,  [Ij 

„ 808,  ..  L.,  )n  n m- 

HttO. — ^ f'/i/.  Tins  name  ajipears  uinotig  the  articles  of 
food  eninneraUMl  in  the  Li  ki  [I,  4(51].  Lkgge  translates  it 
iueorroetly  by  “ lichens.”  Evidently  mu.shrooms  are  meant. 
The  Cliineso  commentators  explain  it  by  jf;  ^ {Funtji 
"rowing  on  trees).  [Comp.  ir./>.,  53.] 

See  also  the  A'/i  pa,  41. 


381. — m Kiamj  (Ginger). — This  pleasant  stomachie,  nowa- 
days employed  in  China  and  Ja]Nui,  when  fresh,  to  spice 
dishes,  and  tised  in  a preserved  state  as  a sweetmeat,  was 
well  known  to  the  Chinese  in  early  times. 

In  the  Li  ki  [I,  461]  it  apjiears  among  the  articles  of  food 
enumerated  there.  Ibidem,  I,  135  : — Tseng  tsi  (one  of  the 
disciples  of  Confueius)  said  : — AV'hen  one  during  hLs  inouming 
rites  falls  ill,  and  has  to  eat  meat  and  drink  spirits,  there 
must  be  added  the  strengthening  flavours  from  vegetables 
and  trees,  meaning  thereby  ginger  and  cinnamon  (;^  kui). 

CoHf.  AimI.  97  : — Confucius  was  never  withont  ginger 
V when  he  ate. 
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E.,  43,  famil)’  with  three  figures.  Two  \-arieties  of  one, 
and  another  distinct  species. 

It  has  been  found  out  at  "Kew  that  Chinese  ginger  is  not 
Zingiber,  but  an  Alpinia. 

Jnp.,  1 19,  Alpinia  Gatangas,  Sw.,  ^ S*  i~,  Liang 

chiang  = Polrgonatum  sibiriemn,  Red. 

.,  120,  Alpinia  japonica,'SWc[.,  |Ij 

„ 239S,  Zingiber  Mioga,  Rose., 

..  3399,  „ officinale.  Rose.,  . 

5.,  X,  2.  Pr.,  too.  Sm.,  102,  127.  Comp.,  Jap.,  442,  Canna 
indica,  L.,  l|l. 


III.  — CiiUimteil  ( 'tK'Hi'liihti'eonti  PIttitle, 

iI82. — KiU!  i.s  it  oenorif  tonn  t'or  tlie  iVllits  of  ctieiir- 
Itifaceous  plants,  esjfecially  the  oultiviileil  ones.  [I  iomji. 
ir.7)„  466]. 

The  Shno  ttvrt  explains  JOt  h}'  |&,  hut  eviilently  m to  is 
meant,  which,  hy  an  iincient  author  ipiottsl  in  K.D.,  is 
.sjiid  to  denote  fntits  which  ripen  on  the  jiround.  The  term 
refers  especially  to  etieurhitticeous  plants. 

The  parly  Chinese  commentators  on  the  ( 'hi.«.sics  do  not  give 
any  more  exact  definition  of  the  character  jR  occurring  so 
frequently  in  the  Classics.  Leggk  translates  it  variotisly  hy 
melon,  goiinl,  cnetmilter  ; Biot  and  lloroLAS  hy  mtdon. 

Shi  lln^,  231  [“Life  in  Pin”]: — In  the  seventh  month 
they  eat  the  melons.  375  : — In  the  mid«t  of  the  fields  are 
the  huts,  anti  along  the  hounding  divisions  are  efounh,  and 
the  fruit  is  sliced  and  pickled.  469  : — The  mnrds  planted  by 
Hoo  Tsi  yieldetl  abundantly.  437  : — In  long  tntins  ever 
increasing  grow  the  gourds  and  the  tie  [.see  farther  on]. 
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Li  ki,  I,  82 : — He  who  pares  a melon  for  the  Son  of 
Heaven  should  divide  it  into  four  parts  and  then  into 
eight  and  eover  them  with  a napkin  of  fine  linen.  J, 
807  [ } «e  liinr"]  ; Meloiu.  I -1.^8  : — The  Sou  of  Heaven 
planted  i/mmlf.  I 4(11  [“Diet  of  the  Anei<>nt  ('hinese’’]  : — 
Cneumh'ff  (S). 

Calendar  of  the  Ilia,  (15: — Fifth  nioiith.  ( ,‘lothed  are  the 
mehme.  1(1  : — Ninth  month.  , Slieetl  are  the  mehm*. 

In  the  text  of  the  Chmi  li  the  eharacter  JS,  dws  not 
appear,  it  seems.  The  eharaeter  U oecnrs  there  once 
[I,  anil  Biot  translates  it  hy  “ fruits  siins  noyaux." 

(’ommentator  B.  (CnEtra  H9an)  dit  JJt  melons,  ^ eitrouilles. 

In  P.,  XXXIII,  1 article  jJl  t'ien  lua  (.swwt  kua), 
nowadays  the  common  name  for  melons,  also  t JR  kan  kua. 
which  has  the  same  meaning.  Li  Shi-chex  suggest.s  that 
the  kmi  mentiontsl  in  the  above-quoted  jmssnge  from  the 
Li  ki  [1,  82]  was  a melon.  He  seems  to  la*  right.  But  as 
to  the  other  quotations  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  kua 
then?  mentioned  were  melons  or  what  we  call  jmmpkins, 
gourds,  squashes,  i,e.  s|)0cies  of  the  genus  Cueurhita,  Nowa- 
days the  Chinesi-  cultivate  throughout  the  einiiire  the 
(\(cu)-hita  ma.rima  or  Jlelon  I’lnnpkin  (the  i>otirou  of  the 
French),  the  C.  Pepo  or  Bumpkin  gourd,  and  C.  moeeluiht. 
Of  the  C.  HM.rinut  they  have  miiny  varieties,  >aryitig 
considerably  in  size  and  shtqte  of  the  fruit  and  in  the  colottr 
of  the  skin.  At  Poking  they  are  callwl  ^ ^ nan  kua  and 
JUt  fan  kua.  They  are  generally  of  large  size,  but  there 
is  also  !i  variet}’  which  is  not  larger  than  a peach.  It  is 
called  ^ % (C  ifif  R.  t‘ao  rh  hunt/  nan  kua,  red  peach 
pumpkin.  Cwurhita  moirhata  is  Jf|£  tro  kua.  The  Jienin- 
cata  cerifera,  ^ turn/  kua,  is  also  much  grown  in  ( Ihina. 
The  surface  of  its  large  fruit  is  cox'ered  with  a waxy 
exudation, 
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All  thp  cucurhitacpons  plant'  now  rultivated  for  food  in 
('hinii  are  probalily  indigenous  to  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  eucninher  and  water  melon,  which,  as  their 
( 'hine-a'  names  iinlieate.  were  introdueed  from  the  Mest.’" 
IjRoriE  is  therefore  wrong  in  ii'ing  the  term  encninl)er  in  hi' 
Iriinslatiun  of  the  IJ  ki. 

44,  45,  family  JK.  with  fij'urcs  of  : — 

JleninciiM  cerifera,  Savi.,  ^ s also  called  ^ IS..  ^ £ 
and  C.,  1390-1392.  Sm.,  So.  .7«/>.,  1223. 

, Ciicurhilii  mov/ia/j.  Duel).,  l^is.  also  called  ^is.  .1.,  .XV, 

153.  XXVIII,  9.  .Sw.,  So.  7>3- 

Ciiiumis  Mdo,  I,.,  x'ltr.  Jap.,  709,  C.  com.mou,  Thhj;.,  JS 
also  JR.  3K  S'  J'’p:  710,  C.  flr.\na.xux,  I,.,  ^ ^ S* 
.Sw..  79.  r.,  1324.  -1..  XV,  133,  tl*  (HU  S-  xxxiii,  1. 

CNiutnis  MtiruSf  L-,  ^ SS  S-  ■S.,  Ill,  to.  i'r.  10. 

-XVIII,  40.  Con)|)arc  Sm.,  So.  Jap.,  712. 

LuJ'a  cylindrica,  ROm.  \_Jap.,  1333,  4. /»c/«/a,  .Ser.],  S or 

s,  ii  S)  ^ ^ s . S.,  .X,  51.  C,  1190. 

.1.,  XV,  153.  6'w.,  79. 

.Vamardica  CharanHa,  I..,  % S or 
r.,  628.  .XV',  153.  5;«„  91  and  15 1.  /V.,  So.  _?"«/).,  1450. 

Thladianlha  dnhia,  Hge.,  IS  or  iS>  ^ftS. 
«?es.  etc.,  152  and  386.  {Jap.,  2224,  152.] 

Cxtcumii  Mtla,  L.,  j5^  S or  9 IS.  A.,  XV,  *53. 

CAtit//n.>i  vnl^arh,  vSehrad.,  ISill  f>r 
.i.,  XV,  153.  5w/.,  65.  607. 

**  I.I  Shi-chbx  in  XXVIII,  U.  .stiU's  thiu  the  nr 

forelpm  knrt,  wa.s  brought  to  China  from  Western  coiintrie:<  by  the 
ramou8  general  Chano  K‘1EK  [in  the  2nd  iientiiry  B.C.  See 
1,  p.  24].  In  the  4th  eentiiry  tlie  name  Am  hua  wnei  chnngrti  into  /Jx 
knang  kua  (yellow  kua)  which  iti  j^till  the  Chinese  name  f«»r  tho  cnoumlwr 
in  C'hina  and  Japan,  ('k.,  IV,  48.  So  XX,  88. 

The  water  melon.  ^ JSL  kna  (Wc«tem  melon)  wat«  Introdueed  into 
China  in  the  10th  century  from  the  country  of  the  Ki  tan  (Kantorn 
Mongolia  and  .Manchuria).  The  Ki  tan  had  previou.dy  brought  this  fruit 
from  the  country  of  the  Hui  ho  (Uigur.**).  For  further  detaila  aeo  the  Um 
Mi  *Ai,  quoted  in  K.K.F.P.,  LXVII,  16.  and  XXXIII.  fi.  Ch.,  XXXI. 
28.  tSo  moku^  XX,  48, 
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383.  — Twi»-p  in  tlio  t(‘xt  of  the  Shi  kinn  wo  find  the  chnrao- 
10  rs  iiH  161  /•iM  iind  lie  as<ocmto<l.  l’aj{0  469  : — Lbook 
translntcs  kua  lie  tty  gourds  (“  the  gourds  planto<l  Ity  Hou  TRI 
yielded  ahundantly.”)  J’age  437,  he  renders  the  same  term 
Ity  “ the  goimls  iiiut  tlio  lie." 

The  lie  is  given  itt  tlie  1th  t/n  [.58]  ns  a synonym  for 

K <■/«>. 

LEtiOK  explains  the  eliaraeter  lie  (after  (’nr  Hi  it  seems) 
as  meaning  the  gourd  near  the  root,  where  it  Itegins,  very 
small  as  eoni]iared  witli  the  kua  wlien  it  has  grown  and 
extendeil  with  a vast  development  of  tendrils  and  leaves. 
1 prefer  to  this  oltseure  explanatimi,  the  definition  given  by 
K‘r.v«  YiN'Ci-T.\,  who  states  that  in  the  Ilan  dynasty  the  term 
lie  wtts  appliisl  to  the  small  kva,  i]«  whilst  by  JJi  the 
large  kinds  were  denoted.  But  here  again  it  is  iin]X)ssihle 
to  decide  whether  gounls  or  melons  are  meant.  The  Chinest? 
eilltivnte  small  varieties  of  l^ueuehlla  majrinut  and  have  also 
melons  of  a very  small  size. 

384. —®  /ill ; '2  hn  (it  means  a jiol,  and  is  also  written  ®), 
^ ;.‘<o)  and  % p‘lau. 

.Ml  these  names  in  the  ('lassies  nd'er  to  Laaenaiia 
ruliiaelf,  L.,  the  Calabash  or  Bottle  gounl  and  its  varieties. 
Lkcoe  translates  them  by  bottle  gourd,  gourd,  melon  ; Biot 
by  “citrouille”  {juimpklii)  [C/iou  II,  I,  383,  note]. 

L!  kl,  I,  3(17  [I’oe  Hup']  : — Melons  (jlJL)  and  gourds  (®). 

Sill  kliip,  420  : — Of  tlu'  gonri  I («)  leaves  some  are  taken 
and  l)oile<l.  271  : — In  the  south  are  trees  with  enrved 
drooping  branches  and  the  sweet  gourds  (■g"  ®)  cling  to 
them.  Chu  Hi  explains  that  there  are  sweet  and  hitter  hv. 
9.5  : — Her  (a  lady’s)  teeth  were  like  melon-seeds  ® The 
second  chanieter  here  stands  for  1^.  See  the  Bli  i/a  [21]. 
Chu  Hi  explains  : — The  section  of  a melon  showing  the  seeds 
regular  and  white. 
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S/ii  kimj,  231  [•*  Life  in  I’iii  ”]  : — In  the  eighth  inoutli 
they  cut  down  the  l)ottle-gourd  Cm;  Hi  exiiliiins : — 
•Same  as  tf- 

LecgE,  Sh!  kimj  [">3]  says  : — The  ji'ao  in  the  Shi  kiwj 

is  no  doubt  the  Ixittle-gourd,  eallod  also  hu  and  hn  In.  When 
the  IVuit  has  Ijceoine  thoroughly  hanl  and  ri[«t,  the  shell, 
einptieel  of  its  contents,  eati  Ix!  used  as  a bladder.  IVe 
often  see  oiu^  or  more  tied  to  lioat-childrcn  on  the  ('hinese 
rivers,  to  keep  them  afloat,  should  they  fall  into  the  wat«>r. 

Shi  kinij,  ,')3  : — The  gourd  (fj)  has  si  ill  its  bitter  leaves 
and  the  erossiug  at  the  fonl  is  deep.  Mao  explains  : — The 
ft‘ao  is  the  same  as  the  % hn.  Its  leaves  are  bitter,  cannot  lx‘ 
eatmi.  Cm:  Hi  says : — The  fruit  was  not  yet  hard  enough  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a bladder  in  crossing  a stream. 

Lu  Kl  says : — Tlie  young  leaves  of  the  /Ato  are  eaten. 
The  people  prepare  from  them  a soup  of  a very  pleasant  taste, 
’flic  [leople  from  Honan  to  ^ Yang  ebon  (Chekiang 
and  Anhui)  eat  these  leaves  till  the  eighth  month,  when  they 
Ijeeome  bitter,  wherefore  the  Shi  says  the  p‘ao  has  its 
bitter  leaves. 

Shi  kiiip,  437  : — He  jjoured  out  his  spirits  into  eidabashes 
(p‘ao),  i.e.,  Duke  Lie,  the  ancestor  of  the  Chou.  CuENG 
HiJan  explains  : — They  used  ealaljiishes  for  cups  to  tlrink. 

Conk.  Anal.,  185: — Am  I a bitter  gourd  JHa)?  How 
can  I lie  hung  up  out  of  the  way  of  lieiug  eaten  ? 

Ibidem,  52  : — Admirable  was  the  virtue  of  Hci,  with  a 
single  bamboo-dish  of  rice  and  a single  gourd-dish  of  drink 

-aft. 

The  Ku  kin  chu  explains  that  j/iuo  is  a kind  of  ha  or  Ixittle 
gourd.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a drinking  vessel 
made  of  it. 

The  P^i  ya  [11th  century]  states  that  the  above  mimes 
referring  to  the  bottle  gourd  are  not  synonyms  but  names 
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Ibr  distinct  vuricties.  That  with  u long  fruit  tajK-riug  towards 
tile  uj)jicr  cud  (the  >talk)  is  ^ /i«  ; it  is  sweet ; that  liaviujj 
a short  fruit  with  a large  Itelly  is  the  Tlie  ^ hit 

resembles  the  yi‘(Co  but  is  of  a more  globular  sliaix'. 

At  Peking  the  name  ^ ^ hu  ttz''  is  uj4ilied  to  a LwjviMna 
with  a large  club-sliajK'd  fruit  from  2 to  "6  feet  long.  The 
varieties  of  the  bottle-gourd  with  smaller  fruits,  ix;ar-shui)cd 
or  oblong  and  narrowed  in  the  middle  (with  a m or  waist 
as  the  Chimise  say)  are  called  lin  in. 

See  with  res|>ect  to  the  botth»-gourd  P.,  XXVlll,  4, 
tl,  tt.  ( 'om|iare  also  .Iwa'H.  e.rot.,  glO,  Sll,  So  tnokn,  XX, 
ill,  47,  and  Phon  zo,  Lll,  17-2d,  where  difterent  varieties 
of  the  Ifottle-gouril,  cultivated  in  Ja|ian,  an-  deserilx'd  and 
figured  uuiler  the  altove-nientioned  ( 'hinese  names. 

/.ageHttria  rit/goris,  L.,  m and  JO  otlier  names,  e.  £.,  47. 

S.,  X,  33.  .t.,  .XV,  152.  /V.,  133.  >/>.,  1224. 

3tt.4. — jU  Kuo  lo.  Lkugk  calls  it  the  heavenly  gourd,  and 

sjiys  that  in  the  .lapanese  plates  it  is  the  inusk  melon. 

S/ti  kimj,  230  : — The  fruit  of  the  heavenly  gourd  wotdd  1m; 
hanging  alxjut  our  eaves. 

Comp,  the  Rh  ya  [23],  Kuo  P'o  calls  this  plant  ^ ,)Jt 
I'tru  hui  or  heavenly  gourd. 

K‘UXG  Yinu-TA  says  : — According  to  the  Rh  ya,\t  is  the 
iVuit  of  the  kua  lou,  btit  Li  Sun  says  that  the  name  is 

applied  to  the  swds.  The  Pen  ts’ao  says  the  kuo  lo  luis 
leaves  like  the  kicu  (gourd).  Tlu'y  come  out  two  and  two, 
opjKJsite  to  each  other.  It  is  a twining  plant.  The  flowers 
aiijM-ar  in  the  sixth,  the  fruits  in  the  seventh  month.  The 
fruit  is  like  a gourd. 

P.,  XV^lllti,  34  \_Km  (</(/]  : — The  ancient  authors  (juoted 
there  describe  it  as  a climbing  plant  with  lobed  leaves,  pale 
yellow  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Am  lu  (^Lai/enaria). 
Globuhir  orange-coloured  fruit  of  the  size  of  a fist.  The  root 
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contains  a white  Hour  wliicli  is  used  in  medicine,  as  is  also 
the  fruit.  Fifjured  Ch.,  XXII,  i7.  Kin  hnantt,  LIII,  18. 

At  Peking  tile  kuit  lull  is  the  TrichoMnlhes  Kirilmrli, 
^laxim.,  a cnciirliitaccoiis  |ihint  s|)rcad  over  the  wliole  of 
t'liina.  It  is  a lM>autifuI  |dant,  winding  itself  roiiml  the 
stems  and  hranehes  of  trees.  I’ive-lolied  leaves,  fragrant 
whiU“  Howers  lK*autifnlly  fringed.  In  autumn  the  orange- 
eolonred  globular  fruits  of  the  si/o  of  a man's  list  hang  graee- 
fnlly  down  from  the  branches  on  long  slender  stalks.  The 
name  kmi  loit  may  |N-rha|is  lie  also  a|i|ilied  to  other  siieeies 
of  Trii-liiiMiilliiK. 

K'l  mnkn,  XX,  oil  : — ^ ^ 'rir/ni.-tiiiitlii'S  fiijHiiitril,  Hgl. 

1‘linii  :n,  XXVII,  I i,  same  t'hine~e  name,  7'r.  jnjioiilia, 
and  II  tubers  and  fruit  of  7’c.  iiiuUUnhn,  Mii|. 

/a,  151,  laniilv  has  a li},'iire  of  TriilioMiiilhcf  mii/HMii, 

Mil),  .s'.,  II,  30.  .Will.  34.  2225,  Tr.  jn/^iiiitii,  Itej^el. 

li.,  170,  faniily  & m 7.  with  lij^urc  of  Tric/ios$wthrs 
Koxl). 

Sonic  more  Chinese  mimes  are  j;ivon  in  : — 

54.  jtiponu'uin,  Mitj., 

„ 14  H),  .I/r/.i///;7ii  AV,fr///,  Xaml.,  ^ r$  5E- 
„ 1056,  Giii,is/emi»ii  Lissoii/es,  Ulh,  & II.,  ik  95  m- 
38I’>. — J )Jx  Wiiiiij  hill,  the  royal  melon,  as  LkuuE 
translates. 

A/ 7-/,  I,  i(i8  [)  «(■//«'/]  : — First  mouth  of  summer.  The 
royal  melons  grow.  t'llESU  IIu.AN  ex|ilains  icaiiif  knu  by 
ije  pi  kill,  and  refers  to  the  Cnleiiihir  of  (he  Ilia  [5l‘>], 
where  we  read: — In  the  4th  month  1^5^  [Douglas 
translates]  riugn  the  grass  and  the  pn  weed.  1 do  not  agree 
with  Douglas’s  translation.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dior,  who 
translates:  “la  grande  courge  iraiip  foil  flenrit,”  is  nearly 
eorreed.  Evidently  this  sentence  in  the  Jliu  L'alendnr 
Ith  mouth,  corresponds  to  the  al)ove-i|uoted  in  the  Yne  Umi. 
first  month  of  summer,  where  no  doulit  a eucurliitaeeous 
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|il:iiil  is  sjKjkcii  of,  wliioli  (‘HKNCi  HCan  sn|)|i(i'fS  io  lif  llu- 
suiie  as  tllf  2 ^ ininy  Ju  of  tllc  ///a  Citlnuhtr,  ^ I n is 
tlio  name  ofa  weed.  But  tlie  Chinese  eoninicutator  on  the  ///« 
Calriidur  is  right  in  assuming  that  i/u  is  a mistake  for  sin 
(to  rionrisli). 

liUtcr  eommeiitator.'  jilentifv  CnExa  /v'e  witli  the 

jilant  JiS  ^ /Id  k'id  of  the  I’m  ln'do,  whieh  seems  to  he 
Smihi.i-  ('hind,  L.  i’.,  XVI I [A,  3.  Moot  iiseil  in  medieine. 

The  drawing  of  the  k'id  in  Ch.,  XXll,  .j3,  agrees  well 
with  the  figure  given  hy  K.kmpkeu  isi  Am<m.  e.iot.  [782] 
mid  with  the  ahove  ( ’liim'se  eharaeters  added.  The  plant 
repn-sented  there  is  Sm/la.r  Cliiiia,  L. 

Other  Chinese  eommentators  refer,  with  res|H>et  to  the 
tcaiii/  kiid,  to  the  N/i  i/u  [34  and  152].  The  name  seems  to  he 
ajiplied  to  several  plants. 

The  plant  deserilied  in  P.,  XVI Ihi,  40,  under  the  name 
I at  tcdiiij  / lid,  also  called  r/i‘i  jian,  and  figured  C/i., 

XX 1 1,  30,  is  T/ilailidiil/td  t/uhid,  Bge.,  a iK-autifnl  cueurhita- 
eeous  elinilier  of  North  China.  It  produces  in  summer  a 
]iroliision  of  yellow  flowers  which  are  followed  hy  small 
ohlong  red  fruit'.  The  name  '■h'i  jidu,  usual  at  Peking, 
means  ••  red  hail  stone."’  The  tulHTous  root  of  the  plant  is 
mealy  ami  u-ed  in  medicine.  1 sus|K‘ct  this  was  the  roytil 
melon  of  the  Classics. 

In  Japan,  where,  it  seems,  the  genus  Tldiulidiiliid  is  not  * 

represented,  the  Chinese  name  ^ jH'  is  applieil  to  Tric/iu~ 
tdiilltfii  l•lll■ltml•l^»llh■s,  Ser.  [See  .S'o  iiiolcii,  XX,  34]. 

/f.,  146,  fainilv  with  two  figures  of  Smi/nx.  3E 

is  a sviioaym.  yii/i.,  209<). 

//.,  I ll,  family  [e.  194]  /’e/iy,i/iJ.  I is  nirnlioncd 

as  a synonym. 

387. — ’Jj  /Ji  ^'"'h  I'ittcr  gourd. 

S/i!  l:iiiii,  237  : — The  hitter  gourds  hanging  down  from  the 
chestnut  tree. 
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A'*«  ku't  is  now  tli(‘  imnio  iipjilicd  in  Cliiim  as  woll  as  in 
Japan  to  .Uomonlh\i  r/ianinlia,  Jj.  The  fruit  of  this  cucur- 
hitaocous  plant  is  hitter  anil  covered  with  little  wart-like 
protulicinnc(-s,  wherefore  the  Chinese  call  it  also  IS. 
till  Ltiii  (leprosy  ironrd).  7’.,  XXVlll,  21,  Ch.,  X,  l!, 
i>i>  iiiokii,  XX,  3tl. 

]jI  Shi-ches,  liowever,  does  not  mean  to  identify  the  k‘u  kua 
of  our  days  with  that  of  the  S/n  h'ntf,  [u-oviiijr  that  .Ifomordira 
is  not  iiulieenous  to  China  Imt  wjis  introdiieed  from  the  south. 


IV. — Tr.rlih'  /'hi III. I, 

3S3. — The  eharaeter  /]$  iiui,  which  nowadays  is  a eenerie 
term  for  jilants  yiiddino  textile  fibri's,  was  in  ancient  times 
applied  exclusively  to  the  common  hcm|i  plant,  Ciinnahhi 
.t  illrii,  L.  As  is  well-known,  its  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes 
on  dift'erent  plants.  The  male  plant  was  called  ^ si  or  /. 
In  the  /{/i  ifii  [Ittl]  this  character  is  "iven  as  a synonym 
for  The  female  or  seed-licarine  plant  was  tsU.  The 

/i7i  //(I  [14()J  fjives  fm  as  a name  lor  hem]i-seed. 

The  l.H  s/i>  [.''un;f  dynasty]  relates  a tradition  accordin;;  to 
which  the  Kmperor  Sues  .stnc  [2Sth  century  I’.C.]  lirst 
laujilit  the  jieople  to  cultivate  the  iii  i,  or  hemp,  and  the 
mullierrv  tree,  for  makinj;  hempen  and  silken  <doth  (^j  fm 
and  /m). 

The  AV/  yf? /'[  1 2th  century]  says  the  mu  is  used  for  food 
[the  seed]  as  well  as  for  makili"  cloth  (dfjj ) from  its  fibres. 
Till'  plant  wliich  hears  seed  is  called  l.-i?,  that  which  has  no 
st'cd  is  si. 

As  liemp-see  1 w.is  an  article  of  food,  the  hemp  in  ancient 
times  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  five,  or  nine,  kinds  of 
grain  [e.  sii/im,  .33,1]. 
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Li  ki,  1,  281  [}’(«> ///!_(/]  : — Fir-it  inontli  of  niitnnin.  Tlio 
Son  of  Hoavon  pats  lipni])-sppil  with  do"'s  flpsh.  Same  stato- 
ineiit  [28!l,  2'Jl]  for  the  secoinl  and  third  months  of  aiitmnn. 
The  text  has  only  ma  (licm]i).  LhcaiK  translates  hem|>-seed 
on  the  authority  of  tlie  f'lunese  eommentators. 

Jliiilrm  I,  88.  [“  Itules  for  tlie  I’eriod  of  Mourning”]  : — 

A man  of  seventy  will  only  wear  tlu'  unhemnu-d  dress  of  sack- 
cloth (mu 1,  143: — At  the  mourning  rites  for  Hui  Ts/,‘, 
Tzk  yC  went  to  condole,  wearing  for  him  a rol>e  of  sackcloth 
(flj  and  a headliaml  ina<le  of  the  |>roduet  of  the  male 
[hem|>]  jilant  (!|L  ^^|i  Ik  38S  : — Mourning  attire, 

hemiMMl  cloth,  heni|ien  ilri'ss  {nni).  I,  471): — ,\  girl  ot 
the  age  of  ten  w:is  t.-iught  to  learn  women's  work,  to  handle 
the  hempen  lihres  (JjJ^),  to  deal  with  the  c<M.'Oon,  etc. 
I,  3(!1)  : — The  ancient  kings  knew  not  yet  the  use  of  flax 
(mu)*'  and  silk  ($*^),  hut  clothed  themselves  with  feathers 
and  skins.  The  lat(-r  sages  then  aros(>  ....  they  dealt  with 
the  fl:ix  ami  silk  so  as  to  form  linen  and  silken  fahrics. 

Chilli  li,  I,  l)’i3: — liC  ilir<'cteur  du  chanvre  est 

]ireposc  an  chanvre  ( (ft)  et  aux  diver.-es  plantes  (^)  [K.ur 
fairc  les  toiles  ordin:iires  (lU  ),  les  toiles  a lo  largcurs  ilc  Ills 
tf.S-I)  h‘s  toiles  ell  filasse  (|U)  et  les  toiles  claires  (f.'r). 
Kl.v  Ki  no-vi;s  explains  that  all  these  fahrics  were  mad(‘ of 
mu  or  hemp,  with  the  i‘xception  of  the  J'f'  rhii,  which  w:is 
made  of  [Other  textile  pl.-ints,  .see  7/i/'eu.] 

Shi  kiiiii,  ^^2'2  : — On  the  mound  wln're  is  the  henip(mif). 
].■»(!: — How  do  you  proceed  in  planting  hemji  (mu)?  The 

KInx,  Linum  Mfirtim,  L.,  inikiiown  to  tlio  Chinese.  It 

luiwfulnyft  in  tlie  moinitnim*  of  N»»rth  China  (proUahly  al^o  in 

i>ther  pirtH  of  the  Gtnpire)  nn<l  in  Soiilh»‘rn  Mongolia,  but  only  for  the  oil  of 
the  jseiMis  for  its  fibreji.  The  Chinese  call  it  hn  ma  (foreign  henipl. 
I*.  not  of  it.  Iti<  inlrothictioii  imi«t  he  of  more  recent  date.  In 
/'A.,  n,  .31,  is  a gomi  drawin*.;  of  the  plant  mid'T  the  name  m H fin » 
Shnn  ti  hii  ma  (forfiKii  hemp  of  Shansi). 
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acrc“'  must  bo  ilro.s.«oJ  lonu;rli\vis('  anj  orosswiso.  2(tJ  : — Slio 
leaves  t\vistin;{  her  hemp  (mu).  208  : — The  moat  at  the 

eastern  eate  is  lit  to  .stee|)  hemp  (ina)  in.  221  : — A roln,*  of 
liom]>  (ma)  like  snow.  282  [“  Jjife  in  Tin  "]  : — The  harvest 
is  eoIleet4'd,  liemp  (inu)  ami  other  oniins  and  vegetables. 
4G9  : — The  hemp  (tiui)  planted  l)_v  Hof  Tsi  [r.  svitm,  318] 
grew  strong  and  close. 

Mescu’s,  132  : — Hemp  (ma). 

CoSK.  Anal.,  81  : — The  Muster  saiil,  the  linen  cap  (J%  ^ 
hemiM'ii  cai>)  is  that  ]>res<Tibed  by  the  rules  of  eeremony. 

(7inii  li,  1,  27  : — Les  femmes  legitimes  (femmes  tin  pre- 
mier rang)  triinsforment  ]>iir  leiir  travail  hi  sole  (|J,)  et  le 
ehanvre  (j^).  11,  2l)!l  : — Le  enmmeree  tie  la  province  de 

« Vn  teheoii  (Honan)  consiste  en  bois  ili-  bamlMin,  en 
vernis,  en  sole,  en  chanvre  ( ^ ). 

Sliii  king,  102,  117  : — [Tribute  of  YC.]  Hemp  (^)  men- 
tioned as  a product  of  the  provinces  of  j+J  Vu  chou  and 
W WTs  ‘ing  chou  ( Honan,  Anhui). 

l.i  ki,  II,  .384: — ['•  ^lourning  Rites”]: — The  headband 
worn  with  tlie  frayed  sackcloth,  for  a father  when  mourning, 
must  lie  maile  of  the  Hbres  of  the  female  [hemii]  plant 
(ifl!  LKiiGK  states  (on  the  :iuthority  of  the  Chinese 

commentators)  : — The  fibres  of  the  male  :ind  the  female  hemp 
plant  are  laith  ilark  eoloureil,  those  of  the  female  iihmt  being 
the  ilarker.  The  cloth  woven  of  them  was  also  of  a coarser 
texture. 

Shi  king,  231  [■*  Life  in  Pin”]  : — In  the  ninth  month  ihey 
gather  the  hemp-seed  (/.of). 

The  character  ^ /i'li  has  several  meanings.  In  the  Ilh  ga 
[298]  it  means  exuberance  of  fruit,  and  in  the  same  sense 
it  ot-curs  in  the  Shi  king,  109.  Rut  in  the  Chon  li  [I,  107] 
the  character  denotes  hemji-sei'd  : — Les  paniers  de  la  cere- 
monie  du  matin  sont  remplis  de  bli’-  mnr  (t*),  de  la  graine 
de  ehanvre  (/<'»),  de  riz,  de  millet,  etc.  CHEVti  S/,‘-si  n’(i 
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ox[)laiiis  fen  In'  licni|>-?o('(l,  us  in  tlio  /'/i  //(<  [KU]  tli<> 
cliaractcr  ^ fen  is  explained.  In  anotlier  i>laco  in  the 
ChiHi  II  [I,  ;•!(>;■)]  fen  lias  tlie  nieaniiif;  of  ‘‘extrait  de  idianvn'," 
as  Hiot  translates,  used  as  manure. 

In  tile  L!  ki  the  fen  is  noticed  as  an  article  of  food.  Tiic 
('liinese  eoininciiUitors  exjilain  it  In'  ^ lieinii-si'ed. 

I cannot  understaml  why  LKcoti  [/.<■.,  1,  451]  translates  feu 
liy  s[)inaeh.  He  confounded  it  perhajis  with  which  is 
^\miirantiiK  lilltnm, 

liKcaiK  defines  the  chaincter  41)  j"i,  frciiuently  met  with  in 
the  Classics,  hy  •‘cloth,*’  without  sayin;{  of  what  imterial  ; 
lllOT  hv  “tolle  ordinaire."  Sc(‘  the  ahove-<|Uoted  passii^e  from 
the  CInin  11  [1,  ItlilJ,  from  which  it  woitlil  apjK*ar  that  jni 
in  ancimit  times  denoted  only  henii>en  taliries.  Resides  this, 
the  S/iiio  iren  explains  /»«  liv  ^ ^ or  (cloth)  woven  of 
hemp.  Xowadtiys  jni  is  a oenerai  term  for  cotton,  hempen 
and  otlier  textile  fahrics.”* 

/’.,  XXII,  II,  calls  the  hem])  ]ilant  ht  mn,  the 

;;reat  hemp,  a name  given  to  it  in  the  Shen  nuinj  />en 
The  /.'/(  I/ll  1 [I'2lh  century]  terms  it  |S  /""<  mu,  or 
Cliin(‘s«*  htunj),  in  op|)osition  to  the  ^ /im  out,  or  foreign 
hi‘inp,  till*  Srnuniiim  orlenlule,  a plant  introduced  from 
Western  .\sia  in  thi-  2nd  century  I5.( '.  .\  good  drawing  of 

Cuninilils  .•‘iillru,  uiiih'r  lu  mu  is  given  in  C/i.,  1,  ;•>.  P>ul  at 
Ihdting  till"  pojiular  name  of  the  hemp  plant,  which  is  also 
foitnil  there  in  a wihl  stat<>.  ft  s/iO}  itt(t  >inall  lioin|i, 

wliiUt  tlio  nnmf  of  la  m>t  is  incorroolly  npplioil  l»y  tho  |»t‘opK* 

IS  C'otlnn.  iiowoday.s  tlit*  most  iin)>ortnnt  Rmon;;  llie  mntmals 

prmUi«*<»4  in  China,  wa*  unknown  to  tho  ancioiit  (’hinosp.  It  waft  only  nhtuil 
A.O.  lO.X)  that  this  iifteful  plant  hocniiio  fully  introdm'isl  into  (h«> 
Southern  Trovlnccft  of  China,  from  C'nchim*hinn.  It  is  iinmthmed  severil 
ccntiirleft  earlier  in  the  Chinese  annals  a.>  a prodnet  of  foreign  countries 
(Southern  Asia  ami  Central  Asia).  Sec  the  late  W.  V.  Mavbks’  interesting 
|*ajuT  on  th«‘  suhject  in  ttud  Qitcriv*  oh  i'h>Ha  and  J‘tpiin„  18SS,  p,  72, 
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It)  llio  /liliiius  jilaut,  the  hook  liiiine  of  wliieli  i»  ^ 

/</  ]ieni|i  in  Xortliem  ( 'liina  is  al»o  ealleil 

»lrii  mil.  Tlie  first  eharaeter  means  coni,  lines. 

Amtell,  e.rol.  1)4  ha  anti  ma,  vuloo  ilfit,  Cunmihin 

.'latlca.  So  molii  [XX,  52]  ^ Caniiahin  salica.  SlKliOLD, 

Si/n.  jiliiiil.  wcuii.  jap.  [17ti]  asa,  Cannahis  .lalh-a,  var. 
imlica.  Liber  i>ro  lintea  ue  t'unibus,  seniina  pro  cibo  nsitata. 

39,  family  il*,  contains  bcsiilcs  the  :)i  M [f-  mo] 

the  figure  bad.  Linum  pfrtnnc,  I,.,  var. 

sihiricd. 

, AVt7//W5.  .ihtliliin  .Ivittiiiiir  [;■.  3S9].  .?■</'.,  S. 

^ Uoihiiuriii  iliroi,  Hkr,  & ,\.  [r.  391].  J"/'.,  35f<. 

urn,  with  b.a(l  tigurc.  yofi.,  22f>2,  I'r/i.it  Tliniihif'umii, 
S.  & Z. 

jfop.,  671,  Corchomfish  ireiiatu,  S.  & Z.,  IH  Bill- 
„ 672,  Conhorus  c.i/iiuhiris,  L.,  JSt  • 

„ 2074,  Stsiiiinim  iihluiim,  1..,  ^ m- 
o8tb — K'iumj  is  the  miine  of  it  textile  plant  incniioneil 
in  the  Li  li,  11,  150  [“  Motiniinf;  Attires"]: — A ;;inlh' 
made  of  the  l.'iiimj  hemp. 

Chou  11,  1,  ;->7!l  : — The  text  >iK‘aks  of  te.xtile  plants 
eiiltitated  in  thimp  g;round.  Cheng  S/,‘-sjl'NG  remarks  that 
the  plants  h'iumj  [Biot  writes  /.7«'/]  ami  fho  [ti-hou,  see  oUl] 
are  meant. 

The  Uh  I/a  1 [12th  eeiilurv]  says  that  this  is  the  same  as 
]Hj  l|i|  k-'iumj  ma.  Another  name  is  h^liia,  of  wliieli  the 
Shoo  teen  states  that  it  is  a kind  of  hemp. 

These  name.s  are  now  ajiplied  to  the  Ahullhii  Avlirnmr, 
fifertii.,  {Sii/a  tiliafolnt,  Fish.)  a eommon  plant  in  Xorthern 
China,  wild  :ind  enltivated.  Cord  is  made  of  its  fibres. 
It  has  broad  leaves,  a tall  stalk,  yellow  Howers. 

IIesuy  [I.C.,  207]  lift  h'liiff  ma  or  jgj  or 
.\botllon  .\rlri'i>nie.  The  hemp  exported  from  fs/Vli'tian  is 
from  this  plant. 
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Sc»‘  7'.,  XV,  .'53,  umler  tho  above  names.  Gooil  drawing 
of  tin*  jilant  r/i.,  XIV,  14.  Kin  ha.inj.  Till,  4,  mile  figure. 

■8'o  miikii  [XII,  G2]  ^ l|i|i  Al'iUHim  Arlmnuv. 

3110. — Ko.  This  name  of  a textile  [ilant  is  freiiiiently 
mentioned  in  the  Clas.-ies.  IjKgoe  is  of  o|iinion  [S/i!  k'lni,  (5] 
that  it  is  a general  name  for  the  IhtUrkos  triln*,  and  in  the 
aiil  kill'/,  where  this  ehar.iefer  oeenrs  about  twenty  times, 
he  identities  it  with  the  IHUrhoi  hihero.tm',  of  whose  fibres 
a kind  of  elolh  is  made.  Sometimes  he  terms  it  aUo 
grass-eloth. 

Lt  ki,  1,  ItiSI  : — At  the  interment  they  used  the  eap  of 
|)lain  white  silk  and  the  head-band  of  / hillrho.i  fibre  (ko). 
1,  432  : — Sashes  of  IhUchot  cloth  f ^).  II,  I'd,  13d 
[■“  Mourning  Attire  ”j  : — Girdle  and  cap  of  Jkilirfios  cloth 
(/■<)).  II,  388; — When  after  the  burial  the  hempen  dress 
is  put  away,  grass-cloth  (ko)  is  worn  ; 38d,  grass-cloth  (ko) 
bands. 

i^lii  klsuj,  G : — How  the  ! lolirltos  (ko)  s|»reads  itself  out. 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Its  h*aves  were 
luxuriant  and  dense.  I cut  it  and  1 boiled  it  and  made  laith 
line  cloth  r/iV)  and  coarse  k'i).  whii'h  I will  wear. 
ISG: — The  llolh-hof  (ko)  grows  covering  the  jnjida*  tree. 
l.’iG,  ll'i3: — Ihillfhos  shoes  ( j®)  mentioned.  LlXiuK 
(following  the  ( 'hinese  eommentator).  Shoes  thinly  woven  of 
the  iJolii/ios  fibre  may  be  used  to  walk  on  the  hoar  frost. 
ClIKSii  HCaN  //,  1,  lti8j; — Ell  cte  on  ]iorte  des 

soldiers  tisses  on  planto  ko,  on  hiver  des  soldiers  do  peau. 

C/ioo  li,  I,  ,379  : — TiC  pri'iiost*  aux  plantes  textiles  ko  (~^) 
est  eharge  de  recneillir  a diverses  epoipies  les  matieres 
<pd  servent  a faire  des  toiles  fines  (||;)  et  grossieres  ($JJ)  et 
qui  soul  foiirnies  par  les  cultivatciirs  des  niontagnes.  En 
gihieral  il  e-t  charge  de  j>erv*evoir  la  taxe  de  la  plaute 
rainpante  ko. 
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Till'  tonus  1$  ih‘!  ami  ^ k'i,  tVoi|Uoiitly  uiot  with  iu  tlio 
( 'la-i>ios,  (l<‘iiofo,  as  the  anoiunt  oommontators  (Mao  in  the 
Shi  kimj,  KM  ng  An-KCO  ill  the  Shu  klmt)  ox|ilain,  the  ch'i  a 
line,  the  k'i  a coarse  cloth  luaile  of  tlie  tihi\“s  of  the  k» 
|ilant.  LKiiOE  translates  soiiietinies  tine  ami  coarse  linen, 
soinetinics  gr.iss-cloth. 

Shi  king,  C : — See  quotation  aiiove. 

Shn  king,  lOi,  117  [Tribute  of  VC]: — The  ch'i  inen- 
tioned  us  an  article  of  tribute  of  the  provinces  of  ^ 
IVin;'  choii  ami  W YU  chon  (Anhui,  Honan),  the 
onlj-  for  Vii  chou.  Leook  translates  Hue  gra'^s-cloth,  liner 
ami  coarser  hein|ien-cloth. 

Chint  li,  I,  379  : — Toiles  tinc<  et  gros<icres.  See  quotation 
above. 

Li  li,  1,  82  : — Xapkin^  of  line  ami  coarse  linen  (ih‘i,  k'i). 
I l.)3  : — lIsiKN  Ts/,‘  said: — To  have  ihe  mourning  robe  of 
coarse  Jhlirhos  cloth  {k'i)  and  I he  lower  garment  of  line  linen 
{fh'i)  was  not  the  way  of  anlii|uity.  I,  270  [ I’ltc //e</]  :— 
First  month  of  summer.  The  Son  of  Heaven  la'gins  to  wear 
thin  Jjolirhns  cloth  {rh'i). 

Conk,  vlmi/.,  94  : — The  snjK'rior  man  (Confucius)  in  warm 
weather  hail  a single  garment  either  of  coarse  or  line  texture 
{k'i,  rh'i). 

The  ko  [the  name  is  still  in  use]  is  a climbing  plant  of  the 
leguminous  order,  very  common  :dl  over  China  and  .Ja|ian. 
It  grows  wild  in  Ihe  inmmtains  and  is  also  much  cultivated 
for  the  textile  fibres  of  its  stem  as  widl  as  for  its  tnla-rons 
and  farinaceous  roots,  which  furnish  an  article  of  food.  The 
falirics  made  of  the  ko  fibres  are  still  much  jirized  in  China. 
The  liotanicul  name  of  this  plant  is  I'achgrhizug  'I'hunlx-rgiannii, 
IS.  it  Z.,  also  I'uerariu  Thunhergiana,  Beiith.  TuiNUEiui 
descrilx'd  it  first  as  Dolirhos  hirsulns. 

The  ko  plant  is  descrila'd  /’.,  XVIIIn,  12.  Good  drawing 
C'/i.,  XXI I,  33.  iSlEliuLD  Sgn.  plant,  wron  jag.,  294, 
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JloUcIwf  hii-tiiiut,  kudm  ^ or  ^ (tlic  m-coiuI  cliaracter= 
Hour).  I’lanta  “[wnto  cresccns,  linteum,  ainyluni,  tunes, 
IKiliiiluiiiijiie  e<|uuruin  profert. 

So  moku,  XIII,  25,  2fj,  J|j[  Piui-ana  TIinnherg'Mna. 

1 1 1,  family  Si,  'villi  figure  of  I'ueroria  Thunherguma,  Hill. 
Figure  is  copy  of  S.,  II,  i8,  wlicre  two  are  seen.  The  other 
may  he  of  P,t,/ivrhiziis  aiif;iil,Uiis,  Rich. 

C.,  5C)9,  5oo,  601.  ,1.,  XV,  146.  Sm.,  88.  //.,  176. 

illU. — I'f  Cho,  Lkoge  [^/(/ i/m/,  20!I]  .siys  it  is  (lescriln'il 

as  a sjK'eies  of  liein|i,  a perennial,  iind  not  raised  every  year 
from  seed.  In  tlie  Japanese  plates  it  is  evidently  the 
JSiK-limei'iii  or  nettle  front  wliieli  orass-elotli  is  made,  lint 
as  the  nidietil  of  the  aliove  chanicter  indicates,  this  is  not 
the  name  of  the  jdant  itself  hut  of  the  tahric  woven  of  its 
fibres.  The  Shoo  teen  refers  it  erroneously  to  the  ^ (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  Alnitilon)  and  says  that  the  tine  cloth 
made  of  it  is  called  Is'ilun,  the  coarser  ft  fhii.  Ltiter 
authors  take  these  fabrics  to  be  derived  from  the  ^ r/i‘n 
plant,  wliich  is  Boehmeria  nieea.  Hook  & Arn.  This  latter 
name  <•/<•«  for  the  orass-tdoth  plant  appears  in  the  Vie  In 
[.'5th  century]  but  it  was  much  earlier  in  u.se.  [ I',  infra,  4.)tt]. 

Ski  kintj,  20ti : — The  moat  at  the  east  gate  is  fit  to  stec[i 
till'  Boehmeria  (ft)- 

Lf  Kt  : — The  ft  ehn  is  a kind  of  hemp  (ina).  Xunierons 
stems  come  out  from  the  stune  root,  which  is  jiei'ennial,  and  in 
s]iring  young  plants  shoot  forth  again  without  lieing  raided 
from  seed.  In  mm  Vi  ing  chou  (Ilukiuing)  and  mm 
Yang  ehou  (( 'hekiang,  Anhui ) tlau'c  are  three  crops  in  one 
year.  Xow  the  government  raises  this  plant  in  ganlens. 
An  iron  or  bamboo  knife  is  used  to  strip  oti' the  bark.  After 
the  thick  outer  bark  has  been  scrajieil  off,  they  get  to  the  soft 
but  tough  fibres  of  the  inner  bark,  which  are  lioiled  and  then 
twisU'd  and  manufactured  into  cloth  (f'i').  This  fabric  is 
u.sed  for  garments  all  over  southern  Cliina  (Xau  yiie). 
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H/iii  kinf)  117  [Trilmto  of  YC]  : — Tlic  ehu  inontiuiicil  sis  a 
product  of  ^ Yii  cliou  (Honan).  Lkiic.k  tnmdates  in- 
correctly coarss'r  licnipcn  cloth. 

In  the  text  of  the  Chmi  U the  clmmcter  <hn  occurs  once 
[I,  163].  ktee  the  ({notation  above  under  383.  Riot  translates 
“ toiles  claires.”  This  fabric  is  twice  mentioned  by  the 
ChiiK'se  connncniators  on  the  Chem  It  [1,  32]  whei’c  Riot 
tninslates  “(‘toffes  lines  de  soie.”  and  [1,  37!*]  Irlutii. 

/'.,  XY,  r»l,  Ch^tt  mu,  /iitflimeriit  u'trm.  I'ijrnrcil  in 
the  Kin  hnamj,  LI,  7,  <'h.,  XIV,  1,  ~t. 

.lm(/’/i  e.rot.,  891  : — ^ T.ijo,  vulgo  iij/ro  on,  Cannahis  nllia, 
aliis  kartutusi,  iurao  et  mao.  Urtica  vnloaris  in.ajor,  vere 
florens,  canle  filis  validis  ad  textnras  ex]ietitis  instrncto ; 
seininc  acerrimo,  ex  (pio  (d(“nin  can<ticnin  exjirimitur. 
So  iwik'ii,  XX,  4 : — <5^  m lioohnuo'ia  nin-a.  Si  Kit..  Si/n.  /ilaiil. 
oyoii.,  171  : — I'flifa  niroa.  mao,  Cortex  pro  fiinilnis, 

liber  jiro  lintco  snbtili. 

K.  sti/ira,  388. 


V. — Tioftonal  Plaiits. 

392. — The  chaiaicter  ]jg  laii  is  ap|)lic(l  as  a ccncric  term  to 
|)lants  furnishing  a blue  dye.  In  the  //«<(/  nan  ts;‘  [2nd 
century  R ('.]  we  read  the  blue  colour  is  yielded 

by  the  Ian  (plant).  The  S/ino  wen  defines  Ian  by 
a plant  (or  plants)  which  dy(*s  a blue  colour.  Rut  nowadays 
the  prineijial  meaning  of  Ian  is  “ blue,  a blue  colour.” 

We  meet  seventl  times  with  the  term  Ian  in  the  ( 'hinese 
Classics.  Lkoor  translate's  it  by  Indigo  [dant. 

Shi  hint/,  412  : — All  the  morning  I gather  the  Indigo  plant. 
Li  I'i,  I,  274  \_Vue  //'«(/]: — Second  month  of  summer. 
The  jteople  are  forbidden  to  cut  down  the  Indigo  plant  (Jan) 
to  use  it  for  dyeing. 
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Chmi  li,  1,  — Ijc  |)r(-|iOM'  aux  plaiitos  da  lainturt', 

ost  cliarf'i-  d(“  rociicillir  an  |>rint(Mii|)s  at  an  aiitomna 
las  asfxjaas  da  iilant<*s  iiui  sarvaiit  ii  la  taintiira.  The  taxt  of 
the  Chon  li  do('S  not  give  the  imTiias  of  these  ])lants,  hut  the 
early  eoininantators  suijply  them.  In  Biot’s  tninslation 
[/.  a.,  note]  wo  have  to  rajul  laii  for  lien. 

Hia  Ciileinltir,  (18  : — Fifth  month  ^ HI  ^ DofoLAs 
translates  : — Ba;;in  to  lH*aoina  luxuriant  the  RneUla  and  the 
Clematif.  Biot  has: — Separt-z  (eoii|H'z)  la  jdante  Ian  liao 
(I’lndieo)  ipii  est  an  [ileine  eroissanee. 

Biot  is  eorrect  in  taking  Ian  Han  to  lx-  one  name.  It  is 
the  I’olffi/nninn  linriorinm  [.see  farther  on]. 

Se<>  also  th(>  Ith  i/a,  178,  nut  Ian. 

The  Chinese  dyeino  drn;'  which  in  commerce  f(oes  under 
the  name  of  Imliiio  [Uejiorts  on  Trade  of  the  ('hinese  Mari- 
time Customs]  is  yielded  hy  distinct  plants  in  different  parts 
of  China.  The  blue  dye-stnff  properly  called  Indigo  is 
preparcil  from  the  leaves  of  huUanfera  tinelnria,  L.,  a leou- 
ininons  shruh  cultivated  from  immemorial  times  in  India 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  /.  Anil,  I..,  a larjjer  plant, 
also  ;;enendly  cultivated  in  warm  countries  for  the  production 
of  indif'o,  is  snpixised  to  l)c  of  American  ori<;in.  The  late 
Dr.  Hanc'K  wrote  me  tlmt  this  s|M><des  is  fnxjnently  st'cn  in 
Southern  t'hina.  Loureiuo  \_Flora  earhin.,  otlO]  mentions 
1.  finrtnria  as  cultivated  in  South  China  under  the  names 
Ian  Isao,  ta  dm  (tn'intj).  As  the  true  Indieo  plant  is  a 
tropical  species,  it  is  never  met  with  in  the  northern  jiart  of 
China.  1 am  not  aware  how  far  to  the  north  its  cnliivation 
in  (,'hina  extends. 

Poli/ffnnain  tinctodum  mentione<l  hy  LoUREino  [/.  r.,  297] 
as  a plant  yielding  Indigo  at  (.'anton,  is  grown  also  in  the 
northern  jirovinccs,  esiK'cially  near  Peking,  where  it  is  ctdlcd 
Ian.  DkiibaL’.x  [/■Ymt'  tie  CliiiujIiaT,  52]  found  it  cultivated 
near  Shanghai.  This  plant  is  a native  of  China  and  is  grown. 
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it  «‘<‘ins,  all  ov(*r  the  It  is  also  fiiltivatod  in  •lajian, 

but.  as  ilK^fEL  ((|Uot('(l  by  SiEi)ou>)  states,  it  was  iiitrodueed 
t'roin  Cliina. 

A third  Cliinese  Imlieo  plant  is  the  Jualin  inditjo/era  of 
Fouti'ne,  a crueiferous  plant,  first  observed  by  that  meri- 
torious traveller  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai,  where  he  found 
it  cultivated  as  a tinctorial  |dant  under  the  name  of  tien  rhinti. 
It  seems  to  me  that  F.  has  reverseil  the  name,  and  that 
Is'hui  til’ll  [e.  is  meant.  According  to  Mr.  Hkmsi.kv 

[/i«/e.r  Fliii’ir  .1/11.,  Ih]  Fokti'Xe's  plant  is  only  a variety  of 
our  eommon  Kuropean  Dyer’s  Woad,  Imtix  tinrloi’in,  I,. 

lijistly.  Fortune  describ<>s  an  acanthaceous  jilant  exten- 
.sively  cultivated  in  the  Chekiang  Province  for  pro<lucing 
indigo.  This  is  the  StfohiliiiilJu'.i  J/iiri’lili/ollu.i,  Xees.,  grown 
also  near  Canton  and  in  Assam.  Mr.  Huli.ock  [letter  1881] 
saw  it  near  Pakhoi.  This  is  Forti'Ne’s  UiieUia  iiidiifotica. 

XVI,  74,  /((«.  An  author  of  the  7th  century 

(pioted,  who  states  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  Ian  in  < 'hina 
from  which  the  Inn  tlrn  or  Indigo  is  extracted  (the 

second  chai-.icter  is  more  gimendly  written  U tinn)  one 
is  the  ^ mn  Inn  or  tree  Inn,  the  second  the 
siiini  Inn  or  cabkage  Inn,  the  third  the  ^ linn  Inn  or 
Pobigonum  Inn  [comp,  above  3tI(I]. 

The  inn  Inn,  said  in  P.  to  be  cultivated  in  the  southern 
provinces,  is,  it  seems,  IndiijoJi’i’n.  The  Phnn  :n,  XIX,  17, 
figures  under  or  Indtno/i’i’n  llni’lorin.  Ll  Slll- 

C'HEX  deseril)cs  the  mn  Inn  as  a leguminons  plant  with  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  Sn/dmi’n  ; pale  red  flowers,  suceeeded 
by  ]kh1s  one  inch  anil  more  long. 

The  mini/  Inn  or  cabbage  Inn  is  f.inli.i.  It  has  the  same 
Chinese  name  in  Japan.  So  mokn,  XII.  I.*),  or 

tt  ^ W (*''<'  ' due  of  the  Chinese  province  Kiangnan) 

is,  according  to  Fuaxchet,  Isatia  japonica,  Mitj. 
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The  //((«  lun  of  ancient  authors  is  Polyijonum  liiirlorium. 
liOrR.  It  is  fi^furcd  nniler  Inn  in  C/i.,  XI,  12,  recto.  So  mokn, 
VII,  77,  and  Phon  zo,  XIX,  !(!,  Polyijonum  tlnrtomim, 
ja|)onice  iti. 

We  read  in  Tm  NBERo’s  Flora  Juponira  [IdtJ]  Polyyonnm 
rhinrsr,  L.,  japonice  ai,  and  itailori.  Planta  est  cternleo- 
tini-toria  instar  Indi;;o  harlxihnn  et  ar/nilnrr 

cnndein  in  tinein  : — and  in  Sierolk's  Syn.  /ilant.  irron.  jap. 
[I Oil]  Polyjoniim  rlilnmin',  ja|H>nicc  ((/’.  Ilcrlia  tinctoria 
inaxiine  in  daponia  usitata.  Neither  Thunrero  nor  SlEDOLl) 
mentions  P.  tlnrtorinm,  which,  liowever,  as  we  know  from 
various  sources,  is  much  cultivated  in  Julian  for  its  indigo. 
I therefore  sus|K*ct  that  the  /'.  rhinenm'  of  Thi'NBER<;  and 
SiKBOLli  may  !«■  P.  llnrlorinni. 

I am  not  jircparc'd  to  say  what  tinctorial  plant  with  sermte 
leaves  is  figured  under  Ian  in  Ch.,  XI,  12,  verso. 

I have  no  douht  that  the  Ian  of  the  Classics  was  Polyjonum 
llniiorinni,  which  nowadays  seems  to  Ih>  the  most  imiiortant 
of  the  ( 'hinese  Indigo  plants.  The  Ilia  Calendar  by  Uao 
Ian  doubtless  means  this  ]>lant.  Jndijo/era  is  out  of  the 
<|uestion,  for  it  is  a tropical  or  subtropical  plant,  not 
indigmious  to  China.  /'..XVI,  7ll,  (piotes  an  author  of  the 
10th  century  who  states  that  the  ^ jjf,  ln^inj  lai,  which  is 
the  true  Indigo,  was  introduced  into  China  from  Persia. 

105  [e.  supra,  1 78].  .9.,  I,  34. 

Jap.,  1170,  /satis japniika,  Miq., 

ditS. — ^ ^ ja  Itl  is  the  name  of  a plant  mentioned  in  the 
aSIi!  kiny.  Lkuue  translates  correctly  madder  plant. 

Shi  kiny,  142  : — Near  the  level  ground  at  the  east  gate 
is  the  madder  plant  on  the  bank.  14(»  : — Madder-tlyed 
coiflFure.  382: — Character  mei,  which  means  madder- 
dyed.  According  to  the  Shno  tren  this  is  .also  a name  for  the 
madder  plant.  In  the  Shi  kiny,  by  this  term  madder-dyed 
knee-covers  are  meant, 
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The  jii  lit  is  noticed  in  the  R/i  i/u  [22],  wliere  ulso  other 
names  are  given. 

Lu  Ki  : — The  jii  til  [other  names  (inoksl  I'rom  tlie  J’h  i/aj 
is  also  callecl  ll  /luf  (earth’s  l)loo<l).  The  jK-ople  in 

flP  Ts‘i  (Northern  bhuntmig)  call  it  ^ in  8ii  elion 

(Northern  Kiangsu)  it  is  ^ ^ nin  munij  (ox  creelwr). 
Now  the  jieojile  cultivate  it  in  gardens. 

The  i>lant  ts'ien,  with  which  the  ancient  commentators 
identity  the_/«  1&  of  the  Shi  hi  inf,  is  I he  Riibia  font! folia,  L.,  a 
common  ]ilant  in  the  northern  and  central  {>rovinces  ot'  ( 'liina. 
The  root  is  used  as  a red  dye  in  China  and  Jajian  like  the 
root  of  our  madder  [ihint,  /'.  linHomm,  L. 

P.,  XVIILA,  l‘J,  t.»Ve«.  Good  drawing  of  the  |ilant  in  CVi., 
XXII,  20. 

Anuvn.  e.wl.,  'J12  : — Sen,  vulgo  alaiiiii.  Herlia  spitha- 
malis,  vel  ]>e<lalis,  raniosa,  pnxnnnlR>ns,  radice  Khrosi,  densii, 
foliis  Numnuilariie,  infectorihus  pro  colore  serviens. 

The  same  Chinese  and  Japanese  name  {ahiiie)  in  Siehold’s 
Si/H.  jiliiiil.  ii'i-on.  jap.,  J32,  is  a[>plied  to  Qoeria  triehotoiiia, 
Tuunueuc.  Adhibetur  Uuhiic  nostratis  adinstar  tinetoria. 
But  Qiwria  triehotoma  of  Tuiiii.,  is,  according  to  Maximowicz, 
M japonica,  Mi(j.  I siisj)ect  tSiEUULi)  was  mis- 

taken, all  the  more  as  the  So  moku  II,  (il,  and  the  Plton  co, 
XXIX,  18,  l)oth  figure  under  ]^,  jajionice  ahane,  Pohia 
corilifolia. 

r.  siiprii,  22.  yof!.,  A'liHii  it'ri/iK.  var.  mtiin'is/o,  Mi<|.. 

3114. — As  has  already  l»eeii  noticed  [302]  th<-re  is  a jaissage 
in  the  Chou  li  stilting  that  the  su]icrintend<'nt  of  the  plants 
nsc'd  for  ilyeing  is  obliged  to  gather  these  jilants  in  spring 
and  in  autumn. 

Cheng  Huan  says  that  the  following  plants  are  meant : — 

1. — The  ^ ^ nuio  shoo  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Ilh  i/a 
[22].  The  same  as  jii  hi  or  lluhia  already  s[ioken  of. 
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2. — Tilt-  ^ ^ t\i  hi  (Biot  muls  ki  Ihi).  K.IK 
writes  ^ jjf  m hi.  These  niunes  are  not  tounJ  in  P. 

— Tile  ^ •g'  s/ii  fhov  fiiiji's  lieii(l).  This  is  inen- 
tioneil  in  the  Rh  t/n  [33]  where  |ierhii|is  < urjiesiwn 
tihroluno/iR.t  is  intemleil.  But  tliat  is  not  a tinctorial 
|ilan(. 

4- — ^ lie.  [Comp,  the  R/i  yn,  142].  Tliis  is 

Lltlmsjienniim  eryihrorhizon,  S.  & Z. 
lo  tliese  lour  names  other  eoninientators  add  two  niort*.  viz  : — 
'>• — ^ hoi  (Biot  writes  lien),  Indi»o  plants  [e.  sitjmi, 
3!I2]. 

6. — The  tfiw  .vitiiij  Ion,  used  for  dveing  a 

hlaek  colour.  These  are  cupules  of  the  acorns  of  oaks 
[c.  Iii/ra,  531]. 


VI. — Water  Plant/. 

395. — The  hcautiful  hotus  jdant,  the  Jielnniln'am  /jieiuisnni, 
Wii.M).,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Shi  kimj.  Coni[)are  rc;;arilinf;  its 
ancient  names  and  names  for  various  parts  of  the  plant,  the 
llh  ija,  99,  ion,  191. 

Shi  kimj,  137  : — In  the  marjhc.'  is  the  Lotus  flower  ^ 
ho  hiia.  213: — By  tlie  shores  of  that  marsh  there  are 
rushes  and  Lotus  flowers  (ho).  In  the  same  ode,  farther  on, 
we  have.  Lotus  flowers  han  Ian  [LKCUiE  explains 

tinojiened  flowers  of  the  Lotus]. 

Lu  KI  gives  the  following  .account  of  the  jdant  [for  the 
Chinese  char.ieters  see  aliove,  99,  100,  Jlh  ^<j]  : — 

The  ho  is  also  called  fu  kii.  The  former  name  is  usual  in 
Kiangtung.  Its  stem  is  called  kia,  the  leaves  hia,  the  iwrt 
of  the  ])lant  below  the  leaves  is  g ^ ]xii ,h>,  the  unoix>ned 
flower  han  Ian,  the  exjKindeil  flower  /'«  kii.  Its  fruit  is  lien. 
The  green  skin  of  the  seed  reeeptaele  is  ^ li.  The  white 
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soe  1 is  ti.  Ill  the  centre  of  the  seed  there  is  ii  siiuill  };reen 
hook  (the  {iluinule)  which  is  called  / and  is  very  bitter, 
whence  the  |iroverb  “ bitter  as  a plumule  of  the  Lotus-seed.” 
Ill  the  fifth  month  the  seeds  lieein  to  form.  The  unriiie 
tender  seeds  are  eaten.  In  autumn  the  lieu  or  receptacle  is 
gettiii}'  black,  and  then  the  rii*  seeds  are  ground  into 
meal,  which  is  used  for  food  like  millet.  It  is  nourishing, 
strengthens  the  body.  It  is  also  eaten  boiled  into  gruel. 
It  is  especially  useful  to  the  i«*o])le  of  Vu  chou 

(Northern  (.'hili),  ^ Yang  chon  (Anhui,  Chekiang),  and 
» n Yii  chou  (Honan),  in  time  of  dearth.  The  root 
stock  Ls  called  uu.  In  Yit  chon  the  jieople  call  it  5^ 
I'liaiii/  {I'ltuff  ; it  is  shining  like  an  ox-horn. 

/,/  sao,  19  : — J’ai  sechc  des  feuilles  dii  nenuphar  C^)  pour 
orner  mes  vetements  sin>erieurs,  j’ai  amassc  des  fleurs 
d’Altha.‘a  (^  ^)  ]>oiir  orner  mes  vetements  inferieurs. 
I may  observe  that  /u  yuiiij  in  ancient  times  was  not  Altlueu 
but  another  name  for  the  Lotus  flower  [c.  stipea,  99,  101]. 

Xeluinbluin  speriosiiiii  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout 
the  Chinese  Empire.  At  Peking  the  jK'ople  cat  the  fresh 
sceils  and  cook  the  arrowroot  obtained  from  the  root  stock 
into  a jelly  which  is  considered  very  wholesome. 

Of  the  ancient  terms  applied  to  the  jilant  and  [«irts  of  it, 
only  three  are  still  in  u.-e.  The  flowers  arc  called  ^ 

lieu  ftuii,  the  leaves  ^ >/e,  the  root  stock  is  ^ oti,  the 

Hour  obtained  from  it  oh  feu. 

P.  XXXIII,  It),  lieu  utr.  The  plant  is  figured  under  the  same 
name  in  Cli.  XXXIl,  9,  and  in  the  AV«  huauij,  LVHIl,  22. 

Auufu.  e<eot,,  880,  ii  reu.  Xyinjtha-a  indica,  sive  Faba 
a'gyptiaca  Prosi>.  Al[i.  Plauta  paganis  sacra  ....  Itadix 
pradonga,  in  transvcrsum  extensi,  brachii  crassitic,  ex  longis 
intervallis  geniculata.  Sieiiold,  Syn  j/laut.  oecon.  jap.,  9(!, 
Xelaiuhiuin  ejiecioaiim,  j||.  Flos  idolis  olilatus.  Radices  cre- 
brum  oliM)nium.  8emina  eilulia. — So  inokti,  X,  9,  10. 
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I',  ^u/irn,  yy.  Jiifi.,  Myo,  A’,  fptciosiiiit,  WNIId., 

7'!/'..  1502,  Mrn/roihi,  Georg.,  [£  ii.  ^ ii. 

„ 1501,  yii/f/iitr  DC.,  [Comp.  .sft/T.i, 

I'.V] 

aim;. — Another  iiiferestini;  iiiul  coiisiiicnoti!-  plant  of  the  order 
of  W ater-lilies,  the  I'.iinjiile  fo'o.e,  Salislj.,  ha.s,  like  the  lyotus, 
In-en  cultivated  throughout  ('hina  from  remote  anthiuity. 
lt<  farimmeous  seeds  are  used  as  food  by  the  native.s.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  jirickles  ; large  leaves  with 
prominent  spiny  vein.s.  The  ]>opular  ( 'hinese  name  of  the 
plant  is  (eock’s  head).  This  name  is  very 

Kiting  ; the  long,  thin,  |)crsistent,  clo.s<dy  cohering  segments 
of  the  caly.x  emdosing  the  ovary,  indeed  resemble  a cock’s 
bead.  The  classical  name  of  the  plant  is  55  It 

ap|K‘ars  oidy  once  in  the  Chon  li  [1,  108]  : — Urt'erings.  lx's 
lianiers  supplementaires  sont  rcmjylis  avec^  des  chiitaignes 
il’eau,  lies  fruits  de  la  plante  kieii,  etc.  C'hekg  Sz‘-.\’UNii 
comments  l-i  Con  (eock’s  head). 

The  k-'ifit  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Jih  tja,  but  is  noticed  in 
the  I'limj  i/en  [1st  century  U.t.'.]  The  common  Chinese 
names  arc  given  there  as  /Vea  and  ki  Con.  In  ^ Pei  yen 

(Northern  Chili)  it  is  also  called  or  These  characters 
are  not  found  in  A'. />.,  but  are  probably  the  same  as  ^ irei 
or  i/i  given  in  the  Knamj  ijn  as  a synonym  for  k'ien. 

P.,  XXXIIl,  27,  den.  Figured  in  the  Kin  hnumj,  LVllI, 
2A,  and  in  Ch.,  XXXII,  10,  (tolerably  well  represented). 

Puryali  jero.e  is  also  cultivated  in  Japan.  ,lHi£ea.  e.fot., 
HOI),  ^ '/'('/I  \ ulgo  mltlsnbaki.  Nymplia.“a  folio  Populaginis, 
longis  villis  hirsuto  ; fructu  siirrecto  magno  turbinato,  instar 
strobuli  s<|uamato  et  villoso.  Phon  zo,  LXXVl,  !i, 

(the  second  charactiir  means  fruit).  Junyale  jtn-o.r. — [!See 
also  Hokkm.  a Scu.,  2At).] 

J:.,  yy,  fainilv  ’^I;,  willi  good  figure  of  /Suriii/e  aiul  n names. 

6'.,  XI,  23.  Sin.,  IJ5.  },!/>.,  92y. 
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— A tliinl  \viit<‘r-|>l!iiit  (‘ultivutcd  tor  it'*  (‘ilil)lo  spi-ils 
!Ui(l  wliioli  orows  ]il(Mitifiill y in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  ( 'liina — 
tile  \vater-caltroi>,  Trujia — is  mentioned  in  the  Hitiinl  Classies 
under  the  name  of  //im. 

C/ioii  li,  I,  108  [“Offerings”]: — La-s  paniers  stl|i]ilemen- 
taires  sent  remplis  avee  des  eliutaiones  d’eau  (//in/.  CnKxa 
8/.‘-nuno  ex|ilains  it  hy  ^‘/)  des  fruits  de  la  jilante 
lien,  ete. 

/,/  /•/,  I,  iGl  [“Diet  of  the  .\neient  Chine-e’’]: — TJi>;i 
mentioned  amono  the  fruits  eaten.  [See  48(,  note.] 

t'liKNQ  Huax  eomments  Ihui  l‘i. 

The  jilanl  is  mentioned  in  the  A'/i  ijk  [124]. 

I A siio,  ly  : — J'ai  sisdif-  des  feuilles  de  la  ehatai^ne  d’eau 
et  du  nenuphar  pour  orner  ines  veteineuts  sup<’-rieurs. 

The  Sliiio  iren  explains  //in/  hy  /•*/  and  says  that  the  latter 
ehanietiM-  is  the  .same  as  ^ (pronouueed  also  to). 

The  M'li  h’lifl  /•/,  (jiioted  in  the  Vn  lito  hoi  [itth  eentury] 
s.ays  that  the  fruit  with  three  horns  is  ealled  /‘/,  that  with 
two  is  liiif/. 

The  yy/  mill  _i/<io  n/iii  [.ath  eentury]  ealls  it  jffi  liiiri  l.^‘iii. 
At  I’ekiuf;  the  eoinmon  name  for  the  water-eultrop  is  now 
^ ^ lliiii  kite,  the-  seeoud  charaeter  meaning  horn,  in 
allusion  to  the  horns  at  the  top  of  the  fruit. 

/’.,  XXX 1 1 1,  2(1,  kA  shi  (/■“/  fruit)  also  //in/,  limj  k-ilo. 

Sf  SfNG  [llt-h  eentury]  distiuguishes  two  kinds  of  //in/, 
with  two  and  with  four  horns.  Li  Sht-CHkn  gives  a good 
description  of  the  plant. 

Drawings  in  the  Kin  hnang  [LVIll,  10]  under  limj  kilo 
f|ilant  reeognizahle),  and  in  Ch.,  XXXII,  1!>,  good  figure. 

The  water-c’altro])  cultivated  at  Peking  is  the  I'rapn 
hispinoxa,  Roxh.,  which  is  found  also  in  Kashmir.  Louukiuo 
[Flora  eorhin.,  8fi]  mentions  tlu'  Tra/m  rhiiionsi.s  cultivated 
at  Canton.  Lin.v.eus  described  a waU'r-caltroji  received 
from  Canton  as  T.  hicornis.  Henry  [/.r.,  24.3,  244J  : — In 
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Icliiing  ling  Lnf  is  7V.  hiitplnoitit.  In  the  ln<le.v  J'lone  tin. 
[]i.  311]  all  the  Chinese  s]M*eios  of  Tnipa  are  referred  ns 
varieties  to  Tr.  natans,  Ij. 

Anurn.  e.rot.,  81 7,  ^ rijuu,  viilgo  r/.«.  Trihulus  aquaticus. 
So  mokii,  11,  53,  ^ ja|a)lliee  hissi.  Trapa  hitjiinomi,  lloxh. 
r.  supra,  124.  jTap.,  2218. 

398. — A waler-iihint  teniied  n man  in  the  Shi  king  (the 
eharaeter  is  also  written  and  is  called  mallow  or 

water-mallow  hy  Leqge.  He  says  it  is  |irohahly  another 
name  for  one  of  the  duck-weeds  : according  to  Wilma^is  an 
acjnatic  vegetahle  like  mallow. 

Shi  king,  (jIG: — I’leasant  is  the  scmi-eireular  water  (sur- 
rounding tlu-  <'ollege)  and  we  will  gath(*r  the  k'in  [r.  370] 
the  l.sao  [r.  401]  and  the  mallows  {man)  about.  Mao 
(‘xplains  mao  hy  ^ ^ fa  kUii  (iluek-mallow). 

Chon  li,  I,  109  [“  Offerings  ”]  : — Les  terrines  de  la  cere- 
monie  du  matin  sont  remjdies  avec  de  Tail  marine  (other 
vegetables  and  meats  enumerated)  . . . . et  av(!C  des 
marinades  de  grande  moutanle  [r.  3G1]  et  de  la  jilante  mao. 
Cheng  .Sz‘-nuNo  thinks  that  Jjp  man  [e.  infra,  459]  is  to  he 
umlei'stood,  the,  young  sprouts  of  which  are  eaten.  But  the 
otlu'r  commentators  do  not  assent  to  this  interpretation  and 
identify  the  jdant  in  question  with  fa  The  man  was 

one  of  the  .seven  vegetable  pickles  [r.  sapra,  37G,  note]. 

The  mao  is  also  mentioned  in  tlu*  Shan  hai  king.  Kro  P'o 
identifies  it  with  /'«  k'ai. 

Ltr  Ki : — The  mao  resembles  the  hiag  ts^ai  [see  the  next]. 
The  leaves  are  round  like  a hand,  of  a red  colour,  succulent 
and  slimy,  they  slip  between  the  fingers.  The  stalks  are 
long.  The  plant  can  be  oaten  raw  or  cooked.  The  ]>eoplo 
of  Kiangnan  call  it  ^ .shun  l.s‘ai  {.shun  v('getable)  also 
* ^ shui  kSti  (water-mallow).  It  is  a common  ])lant  in 
pools  and  rivers. 
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}\,  XIX,  24,  .thun.  Tlio  li^iirp  in  Ch.,  XVlIl,  14,  :i 
watcr-])liint  with  ])oltute  Usives. 

SlEBOLD,  Syn.  jilaitl.  a'con.  207,  \'illursia  jteltata 

zjun  mi,  Herb-a  niiicilaginosi  in  jnsculis  niagni  estiinata. 

According  to  Fkanchet  it  Savatiek  [Knum.  PL  Jay.,  I, 
2.')],  the  plant  figured  in  the  Phou  zo  [XXXIV,  10]  under  7^ 
or  lijiouii  HP  is  not  \'illapniu  jieltata  {=  Limnanthpmum  yel- 
liilitni,  Griseb.,  order  lieiillanacp(p).  but  Ppaspnia  jipJiata, 
I’lirdi.,  a wafer-]ilant,  order  Xiimiiluvareip,  tbiinil  also  in 
North  America  and  India.  [S(>e  Jinlun.  Mail.,  tab.  1147.] 

It  was  first  called  /lyilpnyplti.1  jair/aiira.  The  whoh^  plant  is 
coat<‘d  with  a gelatinous  suhstance.  It  is  the  Mpin/aiillipn 
iiymy/iolilps  of  Thi  nuero  [Flora  jay.,  82].  In  the  Aiinrn.  p.rol. 
[82]  the  alK)ve  Chinese  and  Japanese  names  are  erroneously 
referreil  to  a Sayillaria. 

This  jilant  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  ( 'hina  by  European 
botanists,  but  the  drawing  in  C/i.  may  well  re[)resent 
lirasenia,  and  the  above  early  deseription  of  it  by  Lu  Kl 
agrees. 

E,  65,  family  Figure  probably  a .\vm/>/itriuen,  but  \ 

different  from  P.,  XIX,  24. 

Miiii  is  also  a synonym  of  ^ E.,  140. 

.17  Eroffnin  pcIUila. 

J0!l. — The  water-plant  ^ lilnii  {liana)  fu'ai  (tlie  first 
character  is  also  written  .according  to  the  Shuo  irrii) 

mentioned  in  the  first  oile  of  the  Shi  liiifi,  has  been  erro- 
neously identified  by  Leoge  with  the  duck-weed,  Li'iiina 
minor. 

Shi  kin;/,  I : — Here  long,  here  short  is  the  duck-weed 
{hany  t.iUu),  to  the  left,  to  the  right,  borne  about  by  the 
current. 

Lf.Gc.k  says  : — The  hamj  ls‘ai  is  desi-ribed  (hy  Chc  Hi)  as 
growing  in  the  water,  long  or  short,  according  to  the  depth, 
with  a round  reddish  leaf,  which  floats  on  the  surface  and  is 
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rallicr  mon-  than  an  incli  in  iliainctcr.  It'  flower  is  yellow. 
It  is  very  like  tlie  xlma  [see  the  preceilino]  which  Mkhhuiist 
calls  the  marsh  mallow,  hut  its  leaves  are  not  so  round,  laeing 
a little  jiointeil. 

This  |)lant  is  mentioned  in  the  A'/i  yu  [47]  hiug  or  ifil. 

Li:  Kl  : — The  /ting  or  t«ie  gU  lias  a white  stalk.  The  leaves 
are  of  a jmr|dish  red  colour,  they  are  orhicular  (indtate), 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  ; tin-  root  is  at  the  hottom,  short  or  long 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  npjier  part  is 
green,  the  inferior  part  white.  The  [K'ople  eat  the  white 
stalk'.  They  are  also  steeped  in  hitter  wine. 

At  Peking  haug  ht‘al  is  L/iiwanl/irmum  ni/mphoida.  Link., 
an  ai|Uatic  (ienliiintiri‘a  with  siih-orhiciilar  floating  leaves  anil 
yellow  flowers. 

/’.  XIX,  2J1.  hung  Some  anciemt  authors  identity  it 

with  the  Ju  h‘iti  [see  the  preceding].  Figured  in  the 
Kill  hiutiig,  LIII,  2.'»,  and  ('h.,  XVlIl,  1.'). 

.liHOOi.  e.rr)/.,  <10  and  him,  vulgo  iisasn,  Xympluea 

folia  Thone  valdensis.  So  inohii,  IV,  1.5,  ^ ututi  lisa, 
Lilli  mint  hem  n m iignijiholilis, 
r.  sii/irn,  47.  ijSt. 

400. — The  ^ y<‘/«  is  another  aquatic  plant  mentioned  in  the 
Shi  king.  Lkoge  siiys  it  lx>longs  to  the  sime  sjiecies  of 
aquatic  plants  ns  the  hang  ts'ai.  The  Pen  lt‘ao  sjiys  : — There 
are  three  varieties  of  it,  the  large  called  p‘in  the  small 
foil  ]i‘iiig  and  the  middle  hang  ts‘ai.  Mao  makes  the  />‘/n 
the  large  variety,  while  Cut'  Hi  and  some  others  make  it 
the  third.  The  ;i‘/n  may  he  eaten,  says  Ves  Tsak,  hut  not 
the  foil  ji'ing.  P‘in  is  prohahl}'  Lenina  trisnlea  [Legoe]. 

Shi  king,  25  [Ode  devoted  to  the  7'‘/’«]  She  gathers 
the  large  duck-weinl  (p‘in).  See  the  Ph  ga,  113,  114, 
or  p''ing  the  smaller,  pHn  the  larger  kind. 
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Lu  Kl  : — The  p^in  l)eloii;fs  to  the  plants  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  wliich  wo  call  Jon  p‘iiip,  Hoatiiie  The 

Miiullcr  kinil  is  calleil  In  the  iniiMIe  of  sprine  it 

l>egins  to  erow.  It  is  eaten  cookeil  with  soup.  It  is  also 
stceiKsl  in  Ijitter  \rine. 

P.  XIX,  21,  ^ Ji'iit,  also  C9  % ^ SP  pe  I f'ai,  fotir-leaveil 
vegetable,  /<*<«'  and  |B  ^ ^ plant  (with  leav  es 

disjM)sed)  like  tlie  chanicter  pj.  CL,  XVIII,  (>,  depicts, 
under  a water-plant  with  leaves  disposed  in  a cross, 

evidently  a Munilea,  proljably  M.  tjiuulri/olra,  L. 

The  P/toii  zo  [XXXIV,  3]  represents  under  also 
(water-turtle),  Jli/droi-liaris  mot-mis  i-uiur,  L.,  a small  floating 
aquatic  plant  with  stalked,  kidney-shaped  leaves  and  flowers 
with  three  delicate  [K'tals.  The  same  Ja)ianese  work  figures 
[/.  e.]  under  the  ( 'hinese  name  ffl  ]^,  Mai-s/tm  ipuidrifoUa. 
It  seems  that  the  Chinese  also  confound  these  two  (dants 
under  the  same  names,  for  some  of  the  ancient  authors  quoted 
in  P.  siiy  that  the  p^in  has  white  flowers.  This  does 
not  agiTe  with  ^flll■sl^sa,  whicli  is  an  u([uatic  pseiiiloferu, 
and  has  no  flowers.  Besides  this,  C/i.  XVII,  3li,  figures 
under  ,!§  mil  iiiiio  liiiii  or  /oil  ls‘iii  [r.  siijirii, 

P.,  synonym  of  I/t/di-orltai-is  morsiis  nion'. 

As  to  the  or  ^ p'’>'oj,  which  the  llh  pa  calls  the  siualhu' 
kiml,  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Uitual  (dassics.  Lkgoe 
translates  correctly  duck-weed. 

In  the  Chou  It  [II,  3W]  we  have  the  }l|i  p'lmj  sUi. 
Propose  aus  plantes  flottantes.  Cominontiitor  B.  (CilKNU 
IlUAN)  : — II  recneille  les  plantes  qui  flottent,  tclles  que  les 
lentillcs  d'eau. 

lA  t-l,  I,  2G2  [ Vik-  liny]  : — L;ist  month  of  spring,  duck- 
weed Ixjgins  to  grow. 

P.  XIX,  18,  ^ ^ (floating 

ji'inii),  same  as  the  p'iioj  of  the  Classics.  The  plant  repre- 
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sentoil  uiuler  these  names  in  Ch.  XVllI,  '),  is  no  doul)t  duck- 
weed, Lemiia.  At  Peking  Lemna  minor  is  called  /ok  p‘inff. 

Amwii.  e,rot.,  9(X),  ^ fe,  vidgo  ukin<ju»a,  i.e.,  herlja  natans. 
Lcnticula  jialustris  vulgaris.  Phon  co,  XXXIV,  1, 
Spirodrhi  (^Lenina)  polyrUiza,  iScUI.KIl). 

V.  fuprit,  113,  114.  I'lie  figures  of  IL  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  .\1X. 

Jnp.,  1241,  Lemna  minur,  I..,  j’/"  J'i’"  I his  name  also  for 
Sa/vinia  nalans  in  Szechuan. 

„ 1242,  Lemna  Irhulea,  ^ 

„ 1112,  //yt/rtti/iiiris  tisiii/u'ii, 

„ 2*33,  S^iroi/e/it />o/yr/iha,  Sch\,, 

„ 1501,  Xuphar  japmUnm,  UC., 

401. — The  character  tsao  occurs  fretjueutly  in  the 
Pliissics.  LKtitiH  tntnshite.s  it  by  ponil-weed,  tussel-i)ond 
weed  or  Jlujipid  roslelUita,  sonietiines  by  duck-weed.  Comp, 
iil.so  953,  Valisneria,  Hippnris.  This  diameter  means 

also  elegant  fine  comjxisilion,  because  the  letives  of  the  tmo 
jilant  are  fine  and  pretty. 

I A ki,  II,  34  : — The  ctipitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  gmnd 
temple  tvith  hills  carved  on  them,  anti  tlie  pond-weed  (Imn') 
carving  on  the  small  pillars.  The  same  see  (.Ionk.  Anal.,  43. 

■'i/ii  kinp,  2.') : — She  gathers  the  pond-weed  (Uao)  in  those 
pools  left  by  the  flood.  4()0  : — The  fishes  among  the  )>ond- 
weed  [title  of  an  ode].  (117  : — Pleasant  is  the  semi-circular 
water  (surrounding  the  college),  tind  we  will  gather  the 
k'in  [r.  370],  the  Isao  and  the  mallows  [e.  398]  alxiut. 

S/in  king,  80  : — T.iao,  a water-plant,  duck-weed,  one  of  the 
emblematic  figures  of  the  lower  sacrificial  robe  of  the 
EiniKTor. 

Lu  K1  : — The  huo  is  a water-plant.  It  grows  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  There  are  two  kinds.  One  of  them  has  leaves 
like  those  of  the  mm  ki  mi  labiate  plant).  The  stein  is 
as  thick  as  a (juill,  from  four  to  live  I'eet  long.  The  stem  of 
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the  oilier  kind  is  us  thick  :is  a hair-pin  ; its  leaves  resemhie 
tlio.se  of  the  0^  ^ /'«j  (('/iri/mnt/iemiim  coroiiar/nm). 

This  is  called  ^ ^ t.ifl  tsao  (tufty  Isao).  The  |>eoj)le  of 
ft  fi  Fn  feno  (in  Shansi)  .say  that  it  emits  a sound. 
Both  kinds  of  Isito  are  eaten.  AVhen  cooked  they  lo.'C  their 
unpleasant  smell.  They  are  boiled  with  flour,  and  furnish  a 
relishahle  dish.  In  Yang  chon,  in  time  of  dearth,  the  ts-.to 
jilant  servos  as  a suhstitute  for  corn. 

Both  M.AO  and  Cnu  Hi  identify  the  /.svto  of  the  Shi  k-inti 
with  the  tsil  fnw. 

P.,  XIX,  2l),  treats  of  these  plants  under  the  head  of. 
ifS  M sliiii  iMut,  fresh  water  Isiio  (for  there  i.s  also  a hai  Ifuo 
or  sea  Uiio).  The  ancient  authors  (|noted  there  call  the  larger 
kind  ma  lnao  [see  the  Ith  i/a.  111].  It  is  said  to  have 

opjiosite  leaves  resemhiing  those  of  imrslane,  two  or  three 
inches  long.  The  other  kind,  the  tt>n  Imn,  has  line  slemler 
leavet  reseiuliling  raw  silk,  others  says  the  gills  of  a fish, 
and  are  arninged  in  whorls  around  the  stem. 

Ch.,  XVlIl,  2d,  represents  under  /«/(»,  also  called 
rha  ht'iui,  a iliii'iopkiifUmn.  At  Peking  rhit  t.sSto  is  the  popular 
name  for  .1/.  njiirtthini,  L. 

The  alHive-noticed  metaphorital  meaning  of  th<‘  charactm- 
lnao,  “elegant  composition,”  is  derived,  it  st*ems,  from  the 
elegtint  pinnatifid  capillarj-  leaves  of  the  Afi/riojJn/lliim  or 
Water  Milfoil. 

The  P/io/i  CO  [XXXIV,  12]  figures  under  a pond- 

weed.  Potamopefon  /•ri.yiun,  L.,  and  under  ^ Myriopinitium 
tjuratiim,  li. 

I',  stifirii,  III.  yiifit  1470-1473,  three  MyriophylUi  without 
specific  Chinese  names. 

Jxp.,  3403,  Ziislcrit  HiiiriiM,  L.,  (Xaj.) 

„ 1742,  Potumogcton  oxypbyllm,  Mu]., 

»»  55^»  Ceralophyllum  demersuvi,  L.,  m 

»»  *743»  po(v/(oni/oiiu.<^  Pourr.,  SI  ? Ife- 

„ 1984,  Salvinia  vulgaris,  Mich.,  ft  ^ 
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VII.— 1 ^arions  ]It‘rhK'eotis  Platilit. 

4'I2. — //ill,  in  tlio  ('Ius>K-.s  is  ii  {iimcnil  name  for  liorlia- 
co)Us  jilants.  [Sco  llie  Bli  ;/a,  Hll.] 

S/i>  king,  2(14,  2(>() : — The  plants  anil  troos  (jif  ^ hni  mu) 
j^row  full  of  voriliirc.  ;i.')7  : — Tlio  autumn  days  liocomi'  cold 
and  the  plants  all  ("^  kui)  decay. 

Shu  khiii,  1((M  [“Trilmte  of  Vfi"]: — The  wild  |wople  of 
^ the  i'land  hrou"lit  Garments  of  grass  ( )lf  Jg  hul  Ju). 

4li;l.  — ^ ^ Shu  I/O,  a |plant  inentioniMl  in  the  Shi  king. 
14M : — Gentlemen  and  ladies  i>resenting  one  another  with 
small  ]>eonies  (*//<>  go).  Mao  explains,  that  it  is  a fragrant 
jdant. 

The  fho  go  is  also  mentioned  in  the  S/ntn  hui  king.  Kl'O 
l’‘o  identifies  it  erroneously  with  the  sin  /',  which  is  a 

trei>  ( .MognoUu).  The  Kuung  go  gives  ^ ^ hnin  i a*  a 
synonym  for  sho  go. 

I.c  Kl  : — The  sho  go  is  a medicinal  plant,  not  fragrant. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  pia'ins  of  .Sz‘  ma  Siaxg  .ir  [2nd  cenlury 
I’.C.]  and  Vaxo  llicxo  [l«t  century  H.C.] 

The  sho  go,  or,  as  the  name  is  ]ironounced  in  the  north, 
shiio  gno,  is  still  the  name  for  Pironia  alhijioro,  I’all.,  a 
common  plant  in  the  mountains  of  North  t’hina,  also  much 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  root  is  in  great  re]uite  as  a 
medicine.  The  first  character  of  the  name  is  now  gener.illy 
written  1^. 

P.,  XIVu,  IH.  Ch.,  XXV,  It),  good  drawing. 

.lmo?«.  e.Fo!.,  8(12,  saku  jaku,  item  kaurv  junkusa. 

I’iconia  communis  sen  firmina,  trifolio  ramoso,  flore  sanguineo 
simplici.  KA'tMi'KKn  notices  two  varieties.  .Sikboi,i>,  Sgn. 
jilitnl.  oron.  jug.,  289,  Pwoniii  alhiflora  sj(tk  sjak. 
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( 'olitiir  tam  oh  Hoivs  spociosos  tain  oli  ratlicein  <juu  in  iisuni 
ofticiuaruni  colli{{iuu‘.  So  inoLii,  X,  28,  under  above  Chinese 
name,  jajioniee  .ijtik  jul\  alhi/iora. 

E.,  1 1 5,  ii6,  I'aniilv  with  h^urc  of  Pinmia 

alhijiortt. 

Sm.,  169. 

404.  — ^ Kti  is  ail  anciont  lorm  tor  the  well-known 

eanlen  flower  C/tio/nuiU/wmam  sioense,  Sah.  ; the  tdiaraeter 
is  met  with  in  the  1th  i/u  [180]  and  in  the  Hitnal  Classics. 

Li  ki,  I,  201  [ Vtlf  liioj\  : — laist  month  of  autumn.  Chry- 
santhemums show  their  yellow  Howers.  (Chrysanthemums 
in  China  flower  late  in  autumn  and  in  winter).  Chou  II, 
11,801): — Le  ])rei>osc  aux  i;renouilles  est  eharee  d’eloi^'iier 
les  grenouilles  et  les  eruiiauds.  II  hrule  des  iilantes  khlooit 
de  res|H‘ce  male  (Itt  il  les  as|K-ree  avec  les  cendres  de 
ees  plautes  et  alors  ees  animaux  meurent.  Comm.  I>.  (Chkno 
HOan)  : — Le  khieoH  male  n'a  |>iis  de  Heiirs. 

Calendar  of  the  J/la,  105  : — Ninth  mouth.  Become  beau- 
tiful the  Chrysanthemuins.  But  the  ka  in  17,  first  month,  is 
not.  it  seems,  Chrysanthemum,  as  Dim  oi.as  translates,  hut 
rather  the  name  of  a star,  as  the  Chinese  eommentjitor 
explains. 

In  the  Shan  lull  kina  the  common  character  lUf,  for 
( 'hrysjinthemiim,  occurs. 

/'.,  XV,  1 : — h'n.  Drawings,  Kin  hnamj,  Llll,  20. 
t'h.,  XI.  1,  2.  .Ihio.’«.  e.ntl.,  875,  kik,  kikf,  kikku,  l.r., 

Matricaria,  huic  etiam  katrtira  Janioi/I  dictJi  (janunji  Artemi- 
siam  significat).  Cujus  cum  sylvestris  turn  pneeipue  hortensis, 
jilurima?  sunt  varietates.  So  mokn,  XVII,  18,  ^ Chrysan- 
themum sinense. 

I',  siifira,  1 30. 

405.  — Klen.  This  name  occurs  twice  in  the  Shi  kina. 
-Mao  defines  it  by  SB  /"'i.  LeguE  sjiys  that  in  tlie  JaiKinesc 
plates  this  plant  |ilainly  appears  to  lie  Valeriana  clllosa. 
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S/u'  kiiiij,  148  : — Liiilifs  ami  ;>;entleim‘u  are  carrying  Howc*rs 
of  valerian  {kieit).  214: — By  llie  shores  of  that  nlar?^h. 
there  are  ru>hes  and  valerian. 

Lt  Ki : — The  jilant  kieit  in  tlie  S/ii  kiitii  is  the  same  a^  the 
I'ragrant  jilant  |H  liiii.  This  latter  is  mentioned  in  the  J'so 
rliiian,  also  in  the  7V‘n  or  Klrijies  of  Ts‘ii  [by  K‘u  YC'AN, 
4tli  century  B.C.]  K'UNG  t.sz  (t'oni'ucins)  sjiys  [prokihly 
in  the  A /(I  i/i7,  or  Family  Sayings  of  the  tan  is  tla^ 

f'ragraney  (IVagrant  flower)  of  the  king.  The  stem  and  leaf 
are  like  those  of  tlie  medicinal  plant  mm  Isr  Ian  (mar>h 
/■/;/).  The  joints  are  wide  aimrt,  and  the  stem  Udween  them 
is  red,  and  it  rises  to  a height  of  four  or  Hve  feet.  In  the 
time  of  the  Han,  this  plant  was  cultivated  in  the  Imiierial 
gardens.  It  was  added  to  cosmetics,  and  was  useil  also  to 
))reserve  clothes  and  hooks  from  inse<-ts. 

The  ian  is  inentioned  in  the  Jlia  Calrinlar  [74,  lifth 
month]  : — Tenderly  nurtured  are  the  ru«(/<i  plants.  1 agree 
with  Prof.  Douglas  in  this  identification  of  the  Ian. 

Li  ki,  I,  458: — If  anyone  give  the  wife  an  article  of  food 
and  dress,  a ])iece  of  cloth  or  silk,  a handkerchief  for  her 
girdle,  an  Iris  [c/d/,  r.  infra,  411]  or  Orchid  {laii),  she 
should  receive  it  and  otter  it  to  her  parents-in-law. 

T.10  clinan,  2‘J4  : — Tlie  Ian  is  there  called  the  most  fragmnt 
flower  of  the  Btate.  A legend  reported  regarding  this  flower 
ami  :i  Duke  of  one  of  the  feudal  states  [B.C.  (i03]. 

Li  sao : — The  fragrant  Ian  plant  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Iv'u  Yuan  [4,  10,  13,  10,  40,  55,  5ti,  58j.  In  4,  he  s|)eaks 
of  the  Is'iii  Ian  or  autumn  Ian.  The  name  of  the  Ian  flower 
a[ij>ears  frcsjuently  in  the  compositions  of  the  ancient  (Jhinese 
poets. 

The  account  given  of  the  Ian  in  the  JIh  ya  i is  very 
obscure.  It  is  said  there  to  be  a very  fragrant  plant  which 
grows  in  the  depths  of  forests.  It  rosomblcs  the  hiii  [.<«  thr 
/ic'.rt]  but  ditt’ers  from  the  latter  in  bearing  only  a single 
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Howcr  oil  i*!icli  sU‘111,  wliilst  the  hni  has  five  or  six  flowers 
oil  the  siiiiio  stem. 

I call  also  make  nothin^  of  tlie  ileserijitioiis  of  the  Ian  ls\w 
found  ill  F.  XlVfi.  75.  A miiiilx'r  of  synoiiyiiis  are 
;>iveil  there,  and  it  seems  the  authors  confound  several  ijuite 
different  {ilants.  ! hitlem,  78.  the  ^ lie  laii  is  spoken  of. 

Ill  the  Su  mokn  [XV,  55]  ^ is  Fu/>atorhim  chiiieiise, 

L.,  and.  Il>!,le,n  [57]  is  also  a Kupalorltim.  The 

Chinese  drawings  in  (7i.  XXV,  1 and  I.'?,  under  the  above 
Chinese  names,  seem  also  to  lie  intended  for  Kiijialoriiim,  a 
oenns  of  the  order  <'om)msh'e,  of  which  six  s|xfcies  are  known 
in  ( 'hina.  Although  the  flowers  of  Juijutlorium  exhale  an 
odour  which  is  not  unpleasant,  1 do  not  lielieve  that  the 
famous  jicrfuine  Ian  of  the  ancient  Chinese  can  lie 
referred  to  this  plant.  I aoree  with  WlLt.l.AMs  that  the  Ian 
must  rather  have  heeii  an  orchidaceous  [ilaiit,  for  even 
nowadays  this  name  is  applied  to  plants  of  this  order, 
cultivated  for  the  powerful  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  ( 'oiiip. 
Buidgman’s  Chrest.,  452  : — Air  ]>lant,  ^ieriilet  and  Vainia 
ffj  M (sus]M*nded  Ian),  g fein/  hiii.  Stv  aho 

IjOUUEIRO,  Flora  roch.,  ()42  : — Aerhlet  ndorata,  found  in  the 
forests  of  (fliiiia.’  Henry  [/.  r.,  45f>]  : — Tiao  Ian  in  Huiad 
JJenilrohlum  nMle,  Ijindl.  1 ant  not  aw'arc  whether  this 
oadiid  is  fragrant.  But  now  the  name  Ian  is  also  extended  to 
many  other  fragrant  flowers.  [See  W’.J).,  .501.] 

A'.,  Si,  faiiiilv  ]H,  wiih  three  figures,  an  orchid  (not  <ir>/V/cs), 
i$ii  an  Umbellifera,  and  Jnp;  294,  .liter  Iriiurvsui, 

Koxb.,  var.  coiigestn,  Fr.  & S. 

Jtap.,  913,  Eupalorium  cliiiuitse,  L.,  mm- 

„ 9N»  »i  japonicum^  I'hbg.,  m m- 

S.,  Xll,  5.  Sm.,  lio. 

406. — jK  //«/  is  the  name  of  another  fragrant  plant  which 
0<!curs  rei>eatedly  in  the  Shan  hai  king  ami  in  the  Li  son. 
Kuo  Po  explains  that  it  is  a kind  ol‘  Ian,  and  that  some  say 
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it  is  till'  same  as  ^ hun.  The  term  hui  is  met  with  Kve  times 
in  the  IJ  xao  [tJ,  10,  15,  30,  55J.  The  Knang  ya  identifies 
tile  Inii  and  tlie  hAn. 

The  ]{h  ya  i says  tlie  hui  resi'inhles  the  Liu,  it  erows  in  the 
mumitain  t'oi'ests,  flowers  in  sjirin;;,  earlier  than  the  lau,  liears 
I'rom  five  to  six  flowers  on  the  same  stem.  According  to  the 
Kiutiiy  rhi  [5th  century]  this  jilant  has  [luriile  flowers.  The 
Km|ieror  Wu  ti  of  the  Wei  dynasty  [5th  century]  used  this 
fragrant  [ilaut  for  burning. 

The  hui  was  |irobably  also  an  orchid.  [8ee  H’. /A,  264]. 

E.,  84,  I'amilv  with  bad  figure,  appareiulv  of  a laitiiatc. 
I'he  names  of  407  arc  given  here  as  synonyms.  Melilulux 
[f.  supra,  354]. 

407.— The  m hiVi  is  mentioned  in  the  S/iuu  hui  kiiiy,  where 
it  is  said  that  it  is  a fragrant  jilant  resembling  in  smell  the 
mi  int  [.see  30].  Its  leaves  resemble  the  leaves  of  heni[i  : 
sijuare  stem,  dark  red  flowers.  This  |dant  worn  in  a girille 
ex]K'ls  noxious  influences.  See  also  the  quotation  from  the 
7x0  rhuau,  regarding  the  character  hiiu  [xu/ira,  35]. 

In  P.,  XIV5,  72,  this  plant  is  noticed  under  the  names 
]|jf  ]|i  /lAii  tx‘uu  or  ^ ^ liny  liny  hiany  \Liuy  liny— 
present  Yungchon-fu  in  Southern  Hunan].  Li  Shi-chen 
says  that  this  was  the  fragrant  plant  the  ancients  usi'd  U> 
burn,  to  make  the  spirits  descend.  No  conclusion  can  1m> 
drawn  from  the  vague  descri|)tions  of  the  plant  us  given  by 
( 'hinese  authors. 

C’/i.,  NXV,  (iO,  figures  under  the  aliove  names  a labiate 
plant.  The  author  of  that  work  says  that  this  plant  at 
Peking  is  known  by  the  name  of  ^ ai  kany.  But  the 
latter  is  there  the  common  name  of  Ocimum  iMixilicum,  L., 
JSoxilir,  the  leaves  of  which  have  a strong  but  jdeasant 
aromatic  smell. 

The  Phnn  :o  [XI,  11]  figures  under  or  ^ ^ ^ 

Mclilolux  arnnxix,  Wallr.,  and  the  So  moku  [XIV’,  16,  17] 
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^f.  vit'rulea.  Lain.,  anil  .)/.  iirrt‘iin/s.  Tile  latti-r 
Chini'si'  naino  is  tukon  tVnin  tin-  Kin  Inniiiii  [LVIll.  20] 
wluTO  a mill'  fii/iin'  ol' a trifoliate  plant  is  j{iven. 

40(i.  — ^ YA  was  the  name  of  a t'ra<jrant  jilant  whieli  was 
inixeil  with  the  saerilieial  wine  called  ch'aiui  [/•.  iniprii, 
34‘lj. 

C/iiin  li,  I.  4(i5  : — Ortieier  ties  plantes  aroinatii|nes  i/o  (^). 
lairsiiu'on  doit  tain*  d(*s  lihalions  ilans  les  sacrifices  et  aux 
ri'ceptions  des  visileurs  ctnm}{ers.  il  eft'ectne  le  inidanee  des 
plantes  yo  et  dii  vin  odorant  [< 'oinin.  15.]  C'est  la 

|ilante  aroinatii|ne  i/o  /.in.  On  reniploie  pour  aroinatiser  le 
vin  des  saerifices. 

( 'hkng  Hi  ’an's  connnentarv  says  ^ ^ § ji^  i/A  i^in  himio 
(Biot  reads  i/A  kin,  a l'ra;;rant  herh).  Bat  it  may  also 
!«■  tninslated  the  plant  i/A  kin  liinnn.  )'A  kin  and  _;/ji  I, -in 
hinmj  are  two  diflFerent  jdants. 

Li  ki,  11.  141  : — The  mortar  for  the  fragrant  herlis  ('//»?) 
in  makine  sacrificial  spirits  (rh'auij)  was  made  of  cypress 
wood  m SIS’  the  lih  i/n,  225]  and  the  |K’stie  of  Dri/ftmlra 
which  is  Sli-iTnlia,  /.<•.,  233,  51(1].  The  ladle  (for  lifting  out 
the  flesh)  was  of  mnlherry  woml. 

Tuhers  ri’ccived  from  Cliina  under  the  name  of  i/tl  Iva  are 
fionred  in  HANIlliRY  s Srit'in-n  Pnjiers  [254].  He  found  that 
they  liclonoisl  to  a sjs’cies  of  Cnmiina  or  Turmeric.  Thev 
had  an  aromatic  odour. 

P.,  XlV/»,  52  : — IVi  kin.  The  description  eiven  of  this 
plant  hy  sever.d  ancient  authors  agrees  with  Cvrcnma. 
Vcllow  root  ; it  is  plainly  stated  that  it  is  not  fnierant.  The 
plant  resemhles  }iin<;er,  arrows  in  Shn  (Sit‘ch‘nan).  The  root 
is  iisisl  for  dycino  womeirs  clothes.  Drawing,  Ch.,  XXV. 
37  (only  leaves). 

SiKli..  Syn.  plant,  a.'on.  jap..  100: — Cnrninia  lomta.  L., 
iikon.  lladix  tinctoria,  in  provinciis  meridionalilms 
JaixmitB  colitur.  E Chimi  introducta, 
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So  mnl.  li,  I,  4,  siiiic  ( 'hino-ie  nanus  Inomi,  var.  mtin-n- 
phi/Un,  Mi<). 

In  P.  [/.r.,  67]  an  obscure  account  is  {^iven  of  the  plant 
called  yU  kin  hlamj.  It  is  there  said  to  he  a foreign  plant 
of  Western  Asia  or  India  with  fragrant  flowers.  The 
Buddhist  priest  Hi  en  tiisaxo  mentions  it  in  the  mountains 
of  Hindukush  and  in  Kashnnr  [Beal’s  <SV  /•/,  I,  54,  12l>, 
148  ; II,  125]. 

Th(^  two  plants  yd  kin  and  i/il  kin  hiuny  are  sometimes 
confoundeil  by  Chinest-  authors.  )Vi  kin  hinny  is  not  Cnr- 
ntmn,  as  Dr.  Eitei.,  in  Ins  llniulhot>k  of  Chines  limhUnfm, 
states,  but  an  entirely  <litt'erent  plant.  Williams 
1 1311]  thinks  that  this  name  thmotes  the  iSimdnil  root. 
Till-  drawing  of  tlie  plant  in  Ch.,  XXV,  38,  seems  to  Ia>  a 
product  of  imagination.  The  Phon  :o  figures  [XI,  5,  6,  7] 
under  sever;il  plants,  an  fris  and  Tulijw.%  it  seems. 

The  ( 'hinese  eommentators  seem  to  agree  that  the  plant 
i/il  of  the  Classics  was  the  yd  kin,  not  the  yd  kin  hinny.  The 
Hh  yn  i ipiotes  a passage  from  the  Shi  kiny  [445]  tvhere  the 
sacrificial  wine  is  calleil  jjjj  hnnny  tin  (yellow  liipiid)  and 
explains  this  name  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  curcnma  root. 

/;..  i6i,  family  fi;jurc  may  be  of  Ctnyuntn.  'i'hc  lif^urc 

((»  P.,  \IV^,  cliffcTs  witlely. 

.7"/'-,  7<9  [e.  fii/ira,  jryJ. 

4011. — The  chanicter  ^ ydn  occurs  in  the  Classics  with 
ilitt’erent  meanings.  In  the  Shi  kiny  [384,  423]  we  have 
m which  Leooe  translates,  according  to  Mao’s  and 

Cnu’s  inter|iretations,  by  (floweisi)  of  a <leep  yellow.  In  the 
Conk.  AnnI.  [IIIU]  ;/fm  stands  for  ^ (to  weed).  In  Mexciks 
it  has  the  same  meaning.  But  the  princiiKd  meaning  of  the 
character  ydn  seems  to  refer  to  a fragnint  plant,  and  in  this 
sense  xve  finil  it  in  the  Jlia  Cnh-nilnr  and  in  the  Li  ki. 
DoroLAS  translates  yun,  on  the  authority  of  Williams,  by 
rue,  Leook  by  rice. 
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Ilia  (\tleiidar.  IfJ : — First  nioiitli  is  picked  the  rue. 
35  : — Second  month,  beautiCul  is  the  rue. 

Ll  ki,  1,  304  [ I'lie  Uiuj]  : — Second  month  of  winter.  Jtice 
bef'ins  to  "row.  The  Cldnese  commentator  explains 
in  this  passafre  by  fragrant  plant.  1 cannot  understand 
why  Leogk  makes  it  to  be  rice. 

The  RU  ya  i says  regarding  the  yiln  : — It  is  a kind  of  |ica 
(wan  toil)  ; its  leaves  are  very  fragrant.  In  autumn  they 
are  mealy  white.  The  i>eo]de  in  the  south  put  the  yiln  plant 
under  their  mats  ami  in  books  to  drive  away  insects.  Now 
it  is  called  li  hiang  (seven  U fnigrance). 

[Comp,  also  the  Kh  ya,  14fi.] 

410. — ^ C/ii.  A Inignint  plant  growing  in  deep  valleys, 
mentioned  in  the  Li  sao  [4,  10,  .55].  The  Chinese  in  ancient 
times  used  to  wear  this,  together  with  other  odoriferous  |ilants, 
in  their  girdles.  The  name  of  a plant  yo  occurs  sevend 
times  in  the  Shan  hat  king.  Klo  P‘o  sjiys  it  is  the  ^ ]£ 
/wii  rhi ; the  Kuantf  ya  says  the  leaves  of  the  pai  rhi.  In 
IF. /A  [I  IK!]  this  character  (yo)  i'i  given  as  an  ecpiivalent  for 
^ (medicinal  herb). 

According  to  P.  [XI  V«,  11]  r/o'  is  the  same  as  the  phint 
now  called  ^ ^ pai  rhi  (white  chi),  mentioned  as  a fragrant 
medicinal  plant  in  the  Pm  Is'ao  kina.  It  is  also  called 
§ fang  hiang.  The  very  white  tiromatic  root  is  Used  as 
a medicine. 

Ch.  [XXV,  8]  ligure.s  under  jhu  chi  a large  umbelliferous 
jdant.  Parker  [C/daa  Ree.,  X,  200]  stites  that  the  yW  chi 
is  widely  cultivated  in  Sz‘ch‘iian.  PoETER  Smith  [^Chinese 
Materia  .\fedica,  120]  identifies  it  erroneously  with  Iris 
jiorenlina,  as  also  does  Williams. 

SlERoLD,  Syn.  plant,  tveon.  jap.,  2.53  : — & or  hidjakusi. 
Selineaf  Colitur  in  usiim  ofiicinarum.  [Compare  drawing 
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uiidiT  tile  sami"  ( ‘liinesf  niiiiio  in  tlu'  J'hon  zo.  IX,  10,  II], 
An  iinilK'Hiforons  jdant. 

The  i>ai  chi  may  be  an  AniiAica. 

157,  family  ^ t£>  figure  of  Aiigelicit  uiiiiiitiiht. 

411  is  a synonym. 

C'.,  440.  S.,  II,  29.  yu/>.,  166. 

Other  Aiigeliats  are  mentioned  Jti/'.,  Ih)^,  .1.  ticcurfiiii,  -MU|., 

iV/  S0. 

Jii/’.,  170,  .1.  Max.,  ® JS-  171, /7n'/<i«rf,  M.I.X.. 

Uti- 

411.  — j'jJi  Cli'i.  Tills  is  likewise  ti  I'niertint  plttnl  inetitiuneil 
in  the  Li  .un  [(»,  13,  15]  ns  worti  iti  ti  jiinlle  together  with 
other  jterrunu's.  In  the  Li  ki  [I,  45s]  this  [ilatit  is  noticeil 
tofiether  with  tlie  hin.  LKiiUE  identifies  it  erroneously  with 
Iris.  [See  the  (|Uotation,  stijira  in  40.j.] 

The  Shuo  ireii  says: — The  rh'i  has  .several  names.  In  ^ Ts*i 
(Xorthern  Shanttmjf)  it  is  called  rh‘i,  in  § Tsin  (Southern 
Shansi)  it  is  ^ hitio,  in  ^ (’h‘n  (IInkuan<i)  it  >s  ealleil 
m ti.  The  tiame  hiao  oeetirs  abso  in  the  Shan  ha'  kini/. 
Kuo  P'O  ex|ilains  it  by  tVajrrant  herb. 

J*.  makes  the  r/gi  to  1h‘  the  satne  as  the  jnti  chi  [swi  the 
|ireeeilitie],  atid  identifies  it  also  with  the  [ilant  mentioneil 
iti  the  AVi  I/a  ['d8],  but  that  seems  to  lx*  a mistake. 

412. -ii  iali  A-  iany  ti,  a iilant  mentioned  in  the  Li  sao 
[4,  58].  Li  des  rivieres,  (ilante  aroinatique.  In  W.l>. 
[517]  kiamj  li  is  translated  by  water-gra.ss.  sedge,  referring 
jirobably  to  the  Hh  ya  [1*8].  But  the  Shuo  teen,  and  the 
ancient  commentators  on  that  Dictionary,  identify  it  with  the 
idant  noticed  in  the  lih  ya  [8U]  mi  {mei)  ten. 

J’.,  XiVu,  5,  y.  The  ancient  authors  quoted  there  state 
that  mi  tea  or  kiany  li  are  names  a|i]ilied  to  the 

fragrant  young  leaves  of  the  |ilant  called  r^'  ^ kuny  k’iuny 
or  Jl|  V]j  eh'nan  kuny,  the  root  of  which  is  used  in  medicine. 
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Tlip  l)pst  coinos  tVom  Slni  or  Sz‘cli‘iian.  Jiul{{injr  from  tltc 
dfscription  of  the  C'liine.'e  iiuthors,  this  is  an  aromatic  uin- 
lielliferoiis  plant.  j)rohahly  an  Am/elint.  See  the  drawings  in 
the  Kilt  huaiKi  [XLVl,  31]  and  Ch.  [XXV,  4];  unil>elliferoiis 
plant. 

There  is  a p.assage  in  the  Tso  rhiiaii  [31.5,  321]  referring 
to  the  year  1$  ( 55)3  : — Have  yon  any  sjarits  made  from 
the  hill-gniss?  The  Chinese  text  has  only  jlj  The 

Chinese  eommentators  say  that  the  medicinal  plant  hiiiii 
i:‘iiiiii/  is  meant,  which  is  stee|MMl  in  wine. 

SikboLP,  Si/ii.  /ilaitl.  firoii.  jnp.,  254  : — St‘n  /;yi>. 
Seliiwuf  Colitnr  in  usnm  ottieinarnin.  So  moku,  V,  2.  under 
the  als)ve  ( 'hinese  nann>,  also  J||  not  det(‘rinined.  Jhiiirm, 
^ (Iarg(‘  h'aveil  r/i‘iiaii  hnit/)  Aiiijolim  re/'enc/n. 
[See  also  the  l‘hon  ro,  IX,  3,  4.] 

Synonym  of  supra,  89. 

4 1 3.  — ^ ^ Kao  pen  or  ^ kao  po.  Both  these  names 
oeenr  in  the  S/iaii  Itiii  klnp,  Kro  P‘o  ex])lains  them  hy 
fr.igrant  herh. 

P.,  XlVd,  12,  kao  jten,  also  ^ 7|il  § kao  pen  liiaiiff  imi\ 
other  names.  A plant  much  valued  in  ancient  times  for  its 
fragrant  root.  It  is  said  to  resemhle  the  /‘/K/n/ [412], 
and  we  may  therefore  supjiose  that  it  is  an  nnilielliferous 
l>lant.  The  rude  drawings  of  tlie  plant  [Kin  hnanp,  XLVI. 
24,  and  Ch.,  XV,  lit]  may  well  represent  a ]>lant  of 
that  order.  Tatabinow,  Catal.  intii.  sin.,  2lJ,  kao  pen.  Bad. 
( 'onii,  s.  Ciento*  ? 

So  mokii,  V,  4,  ^ ?|C,  Kolhosmi/rninm  japonienm,  Mi<). 
This  nmlxdliferous  plant  is  found  in  Japan,  hut  it  has  also 
Iteen  collected  hy  Father  DavU)  in  the  Province  of  Kiangsi. 
See  FraNCHET,  Planlir  Jhieiilianir,  I,  140. 

7«/.,  1500. 

414.  — :fj;  ^ Tn  heng,  likewise  a fragrant  plant,  mentioned 
in  the  Shan  hai  king,  [See  also  the  Rh  ya,  156.] 
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I\,  Xin,  Hi,  til  heng.  Tlio  ancicnf  auMiors  descrilie  it 
a small  plant,  roscnililinif  tlie  3^  si  sin.  It  has  roundish 
leaves  reseinhline  in  sha|>e  a horse's  hoof,  violet  flowers. 
Fruit  of  the  size  of  a |«ni  (l>ean).  It  contains  small  seeds. 
The  fragrant  root  is  used  in  inedieine.  The  Taoists  employ  it 
for  seentino  clothes.  The  si  sin  is  deserihed  P.,  XIII,  51. 
Th(!  drawings  of  the  In  heng  and  the  si  sin  [67i.,  VIII,  27, 
and  VII,  25]  hoth  represent  species  of  Asarnm.  LofRElltO, 
Flora  roch.,  il57,  Asarnm  virginirnm  ; smice  si  sin.  Hahitat 
inenltnni  iit  variis  Sinannn  ]>rovineiis.  Henry  [l.r.,  151]  : — 
.SV .?/«  is  at  Ichang  Asarnm  Siehohli,  Mi(p,  and  [152]  8$  § 

ma  ti  hiaiifi  (horse’s  hoof  fragrance),  with  large 

flowers. 

So  mohi,  IX,  5,  Asarnm  Sielsildi,  Mi(|.  ; Ihulem, 

yl.s.  Dlnmei,  Dueh. 

Hokkm.  i.  ScHUi.TE.s  [iI24]  ajiplv  erroneously  the  al)ove 
Chinese  names  for  Asarnm.  In  heng  and  ma  li  hiang,  to 
Ligularia  Kirmpferi. 

V.  supra,  156.  Jap.,  235,  Asarnm  }ilumri,  Duch.,  tt 
„ 336,  „ Miq., 

„ 237,  „ Siehohli,  ^ 9^. 

415. — Pi  li.  Xante  of  ti  )dant  mentione;!  in  the 
U sao  [13].  Je  fiiis  ties  guirlandes  avec  les  fltmrs  tomitces 
(lit  pi  li.  The  fill  ga  i stiys  tluit  this  is  the  same  as  3^  ^ 
jii  li  in  the  Shan  hai  king,  a phmt  which  climhs  on  rocks 
and  trees.  AVhen  eaten  it  removes  pain  in  the  heart. 
Kl'O  P‘0  stiys  it  is  a fragrant  jdant. 

The  name  pi  li  in  ( 'hina  as  well  as  in  Jajian  is  applied  to 
one  or  several  creeping  sjiecies  of  Finis.  See  P.,  XVIIl/i, 
40,  ^ mn  lien,  which  is  another  name  for  the  pltint  ; 

Ch.,  XX,  .3,  the  plant  figtireil  is  prohahly  F.  pnmila,  L. 

The  ( 'hinese  name  ^ in  Japan  is  given  to  F.  piimila, 
according  to  Hokkm.  & Schultes  ; to  F.  erecta,  Thbg.,  in 
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8lKn.,  Si/ii.  plant,  n’fan.,  173;  to  /■'.  nippnnh’a.  Frimcliot,  in 
iSlEB.  icon.  jap.  ineil.,  VI 1. 

But  tin-  name  pi  li  in  tlie  Li  sao  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  a 
Ficus,  for  the  minute  flowers  of  a fi<;  are  enclosed  in  the 
fleshy  receptacle,  and  cannot  tlu-refore  dro]>  off  as  the  text 
of  the  A/  sao  im[ilies. 

W.l).  [<!75]  says  that  j>i  li  is  an  herh  resemhliiifj  celery  or 
>malla;;<-,  and  that  it  is  also  one  of  tin-  names  for  Ficus  pamila 
in  Formo-si. 

F.,  142,  family  Wti  " iih  fiKure  probably  of  Ftcus pumilo. 
y>ip.,  <447,  Ficus  nippt'nien,  I'r.  & S,,  bas  Ibis  ('hliicsc  name. 

,,  Ficus  ciiricii,  1..,  , also  in  China. 

„ 7'icus  ercchr.'Vhbf’.,  ^ fill  %• 

» 95',  Ficus  slifiii/iitii,  Tlib}-.,  m- 

„ 952,  Ficus  Wighliunu,  Wall., 

■llti. — In  the  French  translation  of  the  Li  sao  [p.  47]  we 
read  : — J'ai  cueilli  rherhe  inaoiijne  pour  faire  un  sortilejre 
ave<;  les  tiges  de  la  plante  i/ai. 

The  magic  herh  in  tin-  Chinese  text  is  ^ ^ Filing  mao  ; 
the  commentjiry  says  a fragrant  herh.  [( lomp.  the  /I’A  i/a,  72]. 
The  S/iiio  tccn  identilies  it  with  ^ sfiun,  which  is  lliliiscus 
sgriacus  [r.  infra,  1>42]. 

It  is  not  clear  what  M.  n'HmtVEy  means  hy  the  [dant  gal. 
Such  a name  is  neither  in  the  Chinese  text  nor  in  the 
commentaries.  Th<-  text  has  ^ I'inn  t''aan,  and  the 
commentary  explains,  as  I understand  it,  that  I'iing  means  a 
small  hamhoo  splinter,  and  l‘■nan  in  the  country  of  Ch'it  has 
the  ineanitig  to  divine  liy  means  of  knotting  herbs  (or  the 
knotted  herb)  and  bamboo  splinters.  [Comp.  A'. />.] 

417.-3?  TsiUin.  A.  fragrant  plant  mentioned  in  the 
IJ  sao  [55]. 

The  Sliiio  teen  explains  the  character  by  ^ 36  (ground 
mustard),  also  name  of  a fragrant  plant.  According  to  the 
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S/ii  i ki  [Jtli  I'cntiirvj  tli(>  ^ ^ tuil.tn  irii  hiang  is  :i 

perfume.  See  II'. /A,  lOliS. 

68,  faiiiilv  }I|j".  where  /.<«>»«  is  one  of  the  31  synonyms  of 
A corns.  [!'.  3-6.] 

■1  IS. — ^ ^ Sit  mang.  Li  .suo,  3 : — Le  soir  je  recueilliiis  le 
•so  moil  lies  ilots  (moi/  is  ;i  mistake  ill  the  translation  for 
mnmj).  Seethe  L'li  ya,  2I(i. 

■tni. — Li  Situ,  10: — J'avais  convert  h‘s  fosses  et  les  lisieres 
lie  mes  eham|is  ile  Hoon  //,  et  ile  lio  irhr  The 

commentaries  only  say  that  hoth  thes(>  names  refer  to  fraj;nint 
|ilants.  Iteoarilini;  the  /7c  cho  st‘(‘  the  Rii  i/ii  [H.*)].  See 
also  K.K.I'.P.,  XCII.  7.  Th(‘  luiunifohi  [.5th  eentnry] 
says  that  the  /7c  c/;c  has  a jameent  taste.  It  is  several  feet 
In’eh,  has  white  flowers.  The  Uni  gun  /Vn  t.<\to  [Sth  century] 
slates  that  it  is  fotmil  in  the  mountains  of  the  islaml  Hainan. 
It  is  offensive  to  moths  and  other  insects.  The  im'ojiU' 
employ  it  to  scent  clothes. 

4i0. — Jji  .Kto,  18  : — Je  fais  avee  le  hoii  rhiiiii  de  ladles 

conies  d’nne  <;rande  lonjinenr.  It  is  unknown  what  the 
/ill  s/ii-iiii  was.  The  name  means  for(“ii;n  ro|i(>. 

421.  — U mill,  28  : — la's  (mauvaises)  tierhes  /.sc,  /on  et  c/ic  ^ 
rem|>lissent  le  palais.  Iteoardino  the  first  two  names 
427  and  4(11.  The  third  (.«/</)  is  unknown. 

422.  — 3 Run  /lilt  (midsummer).  This  name  oeeiirs 
once  in  the  Li  ki.  Legoe  calls  it  midsummer  lierh,  a 
medicinal  plant,  white  with  round  seeds,  and  of  a hot  and 
pungent  taste. 

Li  ki,  I,  274  [ ) iV  /ing^  •• — Swond  month  of  summer. 
The  midsummer  herb  is  produced. 
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P.,  XVll/'.  20,  /(/(/.  A iM)isonoU'  jilant.  Tlie  roots 

(tubers)  used  in  inedieine.  Description  not  elianieteristic. 
Trifoliate  leaves. 

Acconlin^i  to  Hanui  rv  [>V(7cacc  Pitjifn,  2l)2]  who  examined 
the  Chinese  druj'  jmii  /liu,  the  small  tubers  solil  in  the 
a|(othecaries’  shops  of  IShauohai  under  this  name  belong!  to 
Pinelliu  I uht-ri/eni,  Teuore,  an  Ai-oiilnt.  HaNUUKV  H;;ures 
the  tula-rs.  TataiUNOW,  Cilltll.  iiied.  sin.,  |i.  1,  pun  hitl,  Jiudi.r 
Art  initcrour/.  Bee.,  which  is  tlu“  sjime  as  Piiifllut  tuhcriferu. 
It  seems  to  1k!  a common  plant  in  China.  Leaves  and  tuljers 
tieured  in  C/i.,  XXIV,  28,  30. 

So  tnoLo,  XIX,  2,  Pinelliu  Inherifent. 

1 }b,  tainilv  ^ S-  I'iSUTC,  copy  of  6'.,  IV,  3,  a VincUiti, 
not  tuberifcra,  but  another  undetermincil,  with  one  sagittate  leaf. 
The  figure  sliows  one  dot  on  the  leaf  which  inv  specimens  (from 
Mount  Tien  tai  in  Chekiang  I’rovince)  have  not. 

'fhe  figure  to  V.,  XVI  li,  20,  indicates  luhrifiro.  C.,  975. 
>A,  1638. 

Tlie  name  is  also  given  to  Pind/ia  ptilnti^cla,  Schott.,  in  Sze- 
chuan. 

.1.,  .W,  181,  .Irismnii  Lourriri,  HI.,  and  Ari.s.  nu/niu/iiiiciisf,  HI. 

Hill.,  149  [comp.  22,  26]  also  .Iw.  Urnntum  and  Arum  iii(tcriiriim. 

Jtip.,  209,  Arhirmo  pipotUtim,  HI.,  ^ M.- 

,,  210,  ,,  Scholl., 

„ 211.  „ SiT/'d/ww, 'I'hbg.,  JS 

,,  212,  ,,  Thunbergii^  IJl., 

■123. — Mrini.  Leooe  says,  reeardine  this  phnit,  metitioned 
in  the  Ski  kimj,  that  it  is  a lily  called  the  “ mother-of-pearl  " 
from  the  appettranee  of  its  shinino  bulbous  roots,  or,  as  others 
say,  froiii  that  of  its  flower.  It  is  the  FriliUaria  Tliunlu'rpii. 
Many  metlical  iiualities  are  ascribed  to  the  root,  amono  them 
that  of  dissipatino  melanchol)-. 

Shi  kimj,  88  : — 1 will  ascend  that  mound  with  the  steep 
side,  iiiid  eathcr  the  mother-of-[)carl  lilies. 
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Sw!  tli<?  lib  i/u  [75],  when)  the  name  is  written  j^'  mt-u^ 
anil  iJeiitiHed  with  ^ -fj:  j/ei  him,  whieh  latter  term  Leggk 
tninslates  hy  mother-ol-pearl,  hut  Williams  [Diet.,  COO] 
more  correctly  hy  cowrie-mother  [see  faHhee  oil]. 

liU  KI  : — The  memj  or  yw/  mu  is  a medicinal  plant.  Ils 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  kua  lov  (Triebosautbes),  but 
are  smaller.  The  seeds  are  produced  Ismeath  the  root  and 
reseml)le  those  of  the  ^ i/il  (t'oloea.i/u).  They  are  white, 
ijuadnuigular  sha|>ed,  of  various  sizes,  and  connected  together. 
Tile  Chinese  author,  in  this  confused  account,  si'cms  to 
confound  the  seeds  with  the  small  bulbils  forming  the  conn 
of  the  plant. 

Father  David  saw  the  Chinese  plant,  whose  hullis  furnish 
the  drug  pel  mu,  at  Moupin,  on  the  borders  of  Tilxd.  Accord- 
ing to  Fuanc’HET  [PI.  J tacltlliinw,  II.  130]  this  is  Fritlllarla 
liuplii.  Hook,  with  yellow  Howers.  Another,  new  s}K>cies, 
/•’.  Daeldil,  likewise  found  at  Moupin,  is  described  as  having 
conns  formed  of  a numher  of  small  bulbils.  It  is,  1 supjiose, 
the  same  with  rcsjiect  to  the  conns  of  the  other  sjiecies. 
Fobti’NE  in  his  H’amleeimis  [2(11]  notices  a /■V/ZiV/uc/u  with 
greyish  white  flowens,  cultivated  for  its  bulbs,  near  XingjK). 
This  is  probably  the  jie!  mu  ex[>ortcd  from  Ningpo,  inentionisl 
in  the  Reports  uit  Trade,  Cbiuese  Maritime  Customs,  for  ItOUt, 
p.  CC,  where  some  interesting  details  regarding  this  drug 
are  given. 

In  the  *b'o  moku  [V,  81]  is  Fritlllarla  Tbauherijil, 

Mil].  But  neither  the  account  of  the  mu  as  given  in 
P.,  XIII,  30,  nor  the  dniwing  in  C/i.,  VII,  42  (a  plant  with 
hastate  leaves)  agrees  with  Fritlllarla.  Lu  KI,  as  we  have 
seen,  makes  the  pel  mu  to  have  palmate  leaves.  The  leaves 
of  Fritlllarla  are  generally  linear  lanceolate,  in  some  sjx'cies 
broader,  ellijitical.  The  Chinese  drug  pel  mu  (bulbils) 
resembles  indeed,  as  the  Chinese  name  implies,  the  small 
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shells  uswl  for  coin  in  many  ]>arts  of  iSoutliern  Asia  and 
Africa  under  the  name  of  rnieiy  {Cyprcea  inon^a). 

IIe.vuy  [/.(•.,  iilid]  states  that  the  jdant  which  occurs  on 
the  mountains  of  the  I’atiino  district,  ami  the  bidhs  of  which 
are  sold  as  a drn^,  is  a new  s|>ecies  of  Ple/nne  (an  orchid). 
He  thinks  that  the  mu  of  8x‘ch‘nan  is  not  from  the 
same  plant. 

r.  supra,  75.  Jap.,  974,  I'riUll.  Thuntergii,  Mii]., 

993.  Ar/V.  RoyUi,  Hk. 

13.,  L'x’uhriit  drrhosa,  Ttib};.  112,  225,  ilermoiiiiclyle ; 

Ui’ultiriii  jiritniUnora.  .1.,  XV,  136,  TliaUcIrum  siiteitse,  Lour. 

Szechuan,  Omei,  Rabdea  jap%>nica,  Kotli.  ? 

424.-S  n llHaii  Is'ao,  the  plant  of  forgetfulness,  S/ti 
king,  lOU  : — 

How  shall  I got  the  plant  of  forgetfulness? 

I Would  plant  it  on  the  north  of  my  house  ; 

Longingly  I think  of  uiy  husband, 

And  my  heart  is  made  to  ache. 

.Mao  explains  the  namt'  liy  A * (causes  one  to  forget). 
t'HEN(f  HCas  says  that  the  [dant  is  projierly  called  ^ hilan. 
The  Shno  teen  writes  the  name  ^ or  and  ex|ilains  that 
this  i>lant  causes  one  to  forget  his  sorrows. 

At  Peking  the  name  ^ li&iin  Is'tio  is  applied  to  Jleiiiero- 
cath's  /aim,  L.,  and  //.  gramiiuxi,  .\ndr.,  species  with  orange 
and  yellow  flowers,  both  having  long  narrow  leaves.  They 
are  common  in  the  Peking  mountains,  and  are  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  ft  /tiia  or  yellow  flower. 

If.  j'ulca  is  also  much  cultivated  at  Peking  as  well  us  in 
other  ]>arts  of  China.  Its  dried  flowers  are  largely  consumed 
as  fooil  by  the  Chinese  ami  go  also  under  the  name  ^ ^ ^ 
kin  chen  ls‘ai  (gold  needle  vegettible).  These  are  the  Lilg 
/lowers  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Reports.  [See  aUo 
Locueiko,  Flora  cochin.,  254.] 
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The  hiVin  U'ao  is  (lesfrilK'd  in  P.,  XV'I,  I'J.  It  is  also 
calU'il  ht  (suiuf  (staif’s  onion).  Good  drawiii};s  of  it 

in  tile  Kin  hnami,  XLVI,  10,  and  in  ( h.,  XIV,  42. 

.Imipii,  e.i'ol.,  S72,  /•f/i  vulf'o  ct  Iris 

liort<Misis  latifolia,  Hore  pleno  inaono ooloris  ionei.  K.kmi’KKI! 

is  ini.stak»-n,  for  in  tlic  6o  inokn  [VI,  Id,  14]  arc  rciiresenU'd, 
under  tlio  above  Chinese  and  da[ianese  names,  Uemerucallis 
j'nUa,  jinru  and  other  s]K-eies. 

Lkuok  tliinks  that  the  Japanese  plates  represent  inuler 
hiinn,  //eiiu‘riirnlli»  japonirn.  But  tliis  plant  with  wliite 
flowers  and  broad  h'aves  (now  oenerallv  eonsider<-d  a' 
I'niikia)  is  in  China  as  well  as  in  fja|«in,  ;/il  t.inn. 

E.,  71.  faniilv  n m with  gixKl  ligure  aiul  12  names. 

A'.,  XII,  13.  C'.,  476.  110. 

.1.,  X\’,  177,  Xcrinc  (! Umerocaltis)  cui/iiiiclihiensh,  R(vnt. 

Jfnp.,  107ft,  Hrmerociillis  Dumortieri,'Slorr.,  ^ 

„ 1077,  „ jUtva,  I...  ^ one  of  the  synonyms 

of  E. 

107S,  /lemeroiiillis  fiih'ii,  L.,  ^ 'li  ^ ^ itE  ■ 

.1.,  .W,  178.  Sm.,  110,  //.  xniiiiiiti’it. 

„ 1078, var.  Hkr., 

„ 1079,  „ MiMeiitUirfii,  Ma.\.,  ^ (=  1076). 

..  y'7.  Eunkia  <n  iU,i,  Spr.  ^ <$.  Szechuan,  //.  (liiliclnt, 

:nul  ± 3^ 

„ 978,  Eunkia  SieMiiiana,  llkr.,  ^ 

42.1. — ^ Liny.  This  name  oeenrs  twice  in  the  Shi  kiny. 
Jl.tu  explains  it  by  la  k'a  (the  great  bitter).  Chung  Hl'.vn 
siys  that  it  is  the  -H-m  kan  Is'ao  of  the  Pen  ta'an.  But  the 
latter  is  Lajuoriee  {Glyryreltuu).  [C.  supra,  Rh  ya,  lOlt, 
where  the  name  is  written  ^ Uny,  also  la 

Shi  king,  ()2  : — The  Lhjnorice  grow.s  in  the  marshes. 
1H7  : — Would  you  gather  the  liiiuoriee  on  the  top  of 
fihou  yang  'i 
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12(1. — g|  i'll  liiiiii  is  till'  naiiK'  of  :i  plant  inentionod  in 
tlie  Shi  kimj,  LEOiiK  calls  it  Water  Polygonum,  Polygonum. 
It  is  called  i/ti  luiiy,  or  wandering  dragon,  from  the  way  in 
which  its  branches  and  leaves  spread  themselves  out. 

Shi  kiiifi,  138  : — In  the  marshes  is  the  spreading  Water 
Poli/gonum.  Mao  exjdains  long  hy  Amw/  ts'ao 

(red  plant). 

[Sei*  Hh  I/ll,  102,  hiiiiii  or  flg  Imu/  hi. 

hr  Kl : — The  I/ll  hull/  is  also  called  ^ ina  linn  [lIors(‘’s 
Pnli/i/niiiim,  comp,  almve,  36ll],  It  is  a tall  plant,  more  than 
a (diang  Ingh,  grows  in  marshes.  Large  leaves,  red  or  white. 

In  [XVI,  70]  tile  name  is  written  linni/,  also  called 
^ jjfl  ihni  or  water  hiinij.  This  is  the  Pnli/ffoiiiim  nrieiitale. 
a large,  conspienoiis  s|iecies,  a common  plant  all  over  ( 'hina. 
It  is  also  much  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
Figured  in  <'h.,  XI,  00,  and  Kin  liiuiinj,  XLVI,  12. 

. lw«r».  c./'ot.,  fiO  I,  /oe,  vulgo  h Inile,  it.  inn  tiule,  i.e. 
Pei-sii‘iii‘iii  lanni/lmim  ; caule  quadripeilali,  simplici,  jiiloso, 
genieulis  fimhriatis  ....  folio  eordato  anijdo  ....  tlore 
inearnato. 

Thi  nukiio,  Plnrn  jnji.  [Ilia]  refers  this  to  P.  harlHitum, 
hut  in  SlKlioLU,  Si/n.  plant,  renun.  jap..  10a,  and  Si  ninl-n, 
VII,  7<i,  the  ( ‘hinese  name  given  hy  K.EMPKER  is  applied  to 
P.  ll|■it^nlall'. 

427. — ^ yV:'.  This  (diaracter  o<'cnrs  twice  in  thn  Shi  kina. 
liKGOK  translates  it  correct! v liy  Trilinlnn  ferrestrin. 

74  : — The  Trilinlns  grows  on  the  wall  and  cannot  lx- 
hrushed  away,  cannot  he  removed.  3t!3  : — Thii'k  grew  the 
Trilinliiii  on  the  ground,  hut  tliey  cleared  awav  its  thorny 
hushes. 

In  the  /i'll  I/a  [OO]  the  character  is  explained  hy  ^ 4|^ 
tfi  li,  which  even  now  is  the  vulgar  name  for  Trilinlini 
lerrestrin.  L.,  a common  plant  throughout  (.'hina,  It  is  a 
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<TOO]M’r  witli  iitiriiplly  pimiati'  Icavi's  vellow  flowers  and  a 
jH'iitiigonal  spinous  fruit. 

Tlio  S/iito  treii  exjilains  the  charaeter  ls‘z'  tiy  to  tliatch  a 
house  with  the  mao  and  irei  rushes  [r.  infva,  4.')tl,  4.5.i]. 

Li  aao,  23,  wliere  the  chanicter  is  written  ^ \_see  >]Uotiition 
stijmi,  421]. 

P.  XVI,  8(1,  l.ii  li.  Tile  aneient  autliors  quoted  say  that 
the  fruit  of  tlie  tai  li  ri'si'inldes  that  of  the  Umj  or  water 
ealtrop,  hut  is  sinaller,  lias  threi-  horns  and  is  prickly.  It  lias 
yellow  flowers.  There  is  another  kind  ffrowinji  on  sandy 
oround.  It  has  small  leaves,  yellowish  purple  flowers 
reseinhlino  pea  flowers,  and  [iroduees  jiods  fthus  proliahly  a 
leguminous  plant).  |)rawinos  of  the  tsi  li  or  Trilniliia  art' 
found  in  the  h’iu  livanii,  LI  I,  3,  and  C/i.,  XI,  27. 

/'/(DM  zo,  XX,  16,  'riloilns  li‘rri‘afria. 

r.  attpra,  90.  Jop.,  2321. 

42'S.  — ^ Shi.  This  is  the  divinine  [dant,  the  stalks  of  which 
were  used  in  aneient  times  for  the  jmrpose  of  divination. 
It  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Shi  kinij  [225J  : — Cold  come  the 
waters  down  from  that  sprinjr  and  overflow  the  hnshv 
diviniiif;  plant. 

Chu  Hi  ex|ilains  ahi  hy  ^ ^ (divininjr  plant). 

Chox  li,  II,  80  : — L'otticier  de  la  jilante  divinatoire  A 
xhi  je)i)  s’oecilpe  des  trois  nu'thodes  des  ehancements,  et 
ilistineue  les  noms  des  neuf  devins  par  la  plante  chi  (ski). 
liOS  neuf  devins  servent  jiour  distinjtuer  le  honheur  et  le 
malheur.  Dans  tontes  les  grandes  attiiires  d'etat,  d'abord  on 
fait  la  divination  (lar  la  plante  chi ; ensuite  on  augure  par  la 
tortile.  Au  commeneement  dii  jirintemps  Ic  merne  offieier 
fait  l'ins|)eetion  des  pinnies  divinatoin-s. 

Li  ki,  I,  94  : — On  the  subject  of  Divination.  Divination 
hy  the  tortoise-shell  X'«7)  is  called  pit  \ divination  by 

the  shdks  /#V)  is  called  ^ shi.  The  two  were  the 
methods  by  which  the  ancient  wLs<‘  kings  made  the  jieople 
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iK'licvo  in  soasons  iin<l  days,  roverc  s)>iritnal  Immiii's,  stand  in 
awe  of  their  laws  and  oril<*rs  ; the  method  also  hy  which  they 
made  them  determine  their  perplexities  and  .settle  their 
misfiivinos.  The  commentator  S J5  lit)  says  that  ^ .stands 
here  for  shi. 

Ihitlem  1,  2‘J8  [ Yve  liny']  : — First  month  of  winter. 

Orders  are  ffiven  to  the  Orand  Heeorder  to  smear  with  blocul 
the  tortoise-shell  and  the  divinino  stidks  explained  tis 
aliove)  and  hy  interpreting  the  indications  of  the  former  itnd 
examitiino  the  tioures  formed  hy  the  latter,  to  detortnine  the 
<;o<mI  and  evil  of  tladr  intimations.  1.  8S5  ; — The  ancient 
kinos  made  nse  of  the  stalks  fas  above]  and  the  tortoise-shell. 

Shu  kinti,  i’iSo  : — Itivination.  In  all  the  indications  are 
s(‘ven.  five  eiven  by  the  tortoise,  two  by  the  milfoil  (s7i/). 

BtoT  .siys  [in  an  artiede  on  the  .Manners  of  the  .\neietit 
( 'hinese,  translated  bv  liKnCK  in  his  Shi  kiny,  I’roleo. 
142-171]: — d\’e  do  not  know  well  how  this  divination  was 
[lerformed  formerly.  .\t  the  pre.sent  day  they  place  on  the 
ri^ht  and  on  the  left  a packet  of  leaves  of  thi.s  plant  («hi)  ; 
tlam  they  recite  .some  mysterious  wonls,  and  by  taking  a 
hanilful  of  leaves  from  each  packet,  they  jiro^nosticate 
according  to  their  mnnber.  LEtiflF.  observes  that  stalks,  and 
not  leaves,  have  always  been  mentioned  to  him  by  Chinese 
describing  tla-  method  of  ilivination. 

In  the  Shi  ki,  or  llinloriral  Jfemril,  in  the  article  on 
divination,  it  is  said  that  a hunilred  stalks  of  the  xhi  plant 
come  out  from  the  .sam<“  root.  Where  this  plant  grows 
neither  tigers,  wolves  nor  [misonons  plants  are  found. 

The  Shiio  wen  says  : — The  nhi  i.s  a kind  of  hno  {Arlemisia). 
The  plant  will  yield,  when  a thousand  yeivr.s  old,  three  Inmdred 
stalks.  The  lengths  of  the  stalks  us«-d  in  the  manipulation 
were  : for  the  Son  of  Heaven  If  feet,  for  the  feudal  |irinces  7, 
for  the  high  officers  .5,  and  for  the  graduale.s  3 feet. 
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Cur  III  siiys  : — Tlic  wjiy  of  divination  l>y  the  tortoijit'  waii 
Ijy  tliu  a|i|iIi('!ition  of  fire,  to  worch  tho  shell  till  the 

inilieations  u|)|>earc(l  on  it  : anil  that  l)y  the  stalks  of  the  a/o 
[ilunt  was  to  inani|mlate  in  the  preseriiaHl  way  4’J  of  them, 
18  (lift'erent  times,  till  the  ilia^jram  was  formed.  Lkoge 
calls  this  divination  somelimes  “divination  hv  reeds.’’ 
[ 8/)/  l/iiif,  llti,  2(1(1.] 

LeiiCR  [S/i'i  /./lit/,  33;")]  calls  the  .1/1/  plant  milfoil.  Wit.i.i.\MS 
[//iri.,  7;")8]  says  it  is  a sort  of  syngenesions  plant  reseinhling 
llie  Aiilliriii/f.  the  I'liinii/nt  g/h/r/rit,  which  grows  around 

CoNFi'Cirs’  grave  in  Kiih  fen.  and,  as  was  done  in  ancient 
times.  i<  still  sold  there  in  jiarcids  of  (!4  stalks,  for  divination. 
The  stems  were  once  used  for  h:iir-pins. 

From  the  account  given  of  thi'  n/ii  plant  in  /’.,  XV,  7. 
we  may  conidiide  that  it  helongs  to  the  order  of  Cnmi>oshir. 
The  drawing  of  it  in  Ch.,  XI.  is  very  rude,  and  no 

identilication  can  Ih‘  ventured. 

In  the  So  iiioiii,  XVII,  41,  is  the  Af/i/lh-ii  .o'A/V/ck. 
Ledel).  This  is  a common  jilant  in  the  mountains  of 

Xorthcrn  China.  Hut  whether  it  really  was  the  divining 
plant  of  the  anciimt  ('him-sc,  1 am  not  prepared  to  siiv. 
.\t  Fekiiig  the  name  .t/i/  is  unknown. 

/:’ . too,  (ainily  Figure  the  same  as  /'..  XV,  7,  which  can 

neither  he  .\fliitlrn  nor  any  otlier  a>iiif>i’.<ilii,  (ait  niav  be  meant 
(or  a Uyltcriann .’ 

S.,  I,  h.as  two  (igiires  wliieli  may  both  represent  HyjierUii, 
one  large  flowereil,  the  otlier  small  (lowereil, 

. ,?9,  Acliil/eii  tiHricti,  i.edeh. 

429. — The  genus  Aiifin/.tln  is  represented  in  ( 'hina  hv  a 
considerahle  nttmlM'r  of  s|)ccies.  FouiiEs  and  Hkmslky,  in 
the  hu/e.v  rionr  .^/iiemtin,  enutnerate  21.  In  the  >S7i/  /vm;  we 
meet  with  eight  names  of  plants  referred  hy  Leooe  and 
others  to  Southernwood  or  Artemisin, 
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The  ^ ((/,  which  name  occurs  in  tlie  •S'/i/  Ihuj  [120]  has 
Ix'cn  correctiy  iilcntitieil  l)_v  Lk(.ge  with  tlu'  Miiewort, 
Artemis/a  riilifiir/s,  L.  It  is  one  of  the  |ilants  which  tlie 
t'hinese  employ  tor  tlieir  nioxa. 

Mencius,  177: — The  case  of  one  of  the  present  [n’inces 
wisliiii't  to  heconie  empt'ror,  is  like  the  having  to  seek 
inuewort  (m)  three  veal's  old  to  cure  a seven  years'  sickness. 
If  it  have  not  heen  kept  in  .store,  the  jiatient  may  all  his 
life  not  oet  it.  Commentary: — The  down  of  the  nniewort 
Imrnt  on  the  skin,  is  used  for  purposes  of  cautery.  The 
older  the  ]ilant,  the  better. 

The  ai  is  mentioned  in  the  A’/(  yti  [77J. 

Li  SCO,  lit  : — Sachets  remplis  d'armuise  (fetide),  ai. 
o5  : — Maiivaises  herhes.  The  Chinese  te.xt  has  siao 
[/'.  infra,  4do]  and  ai. 

I'.,  XV,  S,  ai.  Other  names  : — i fs'ao  (medicinal 

herb),  ^ rhi  ls‘aip,  hurning  herb,  mo.ra.  Figured  Cli., 
XI.  til,  Artemisia  ruhjaris.  Tliis  is  a common  plant  all 
over  ( 'hina,  wild  and  cultivated. 

Amam.  e.eol.,  NOT,  ^ (/ai,  vnlgo  jamoyi.  .\rtemisia  iml(jaris 
major;  t|Uie  junior  voeatur  e.\  i|ua  lit  oio.ru,  Celebris 

stu|«i  pro  eauterio  actuali.  So  oio/.«,  .XVI,  Iti,  same  (Jhiiiese 
name,  .\rlemisia  culyaris. 

Jii/> , 11^,  .IrUmisio  L.,  ^ i§j'. 


„ (tpiitcco,  lire.,  ^ 

„ 220, 

„ Cd/dUnrh,  flibj;.,  |lj^ 

ft 

„ y,r/iooV,;,  Thbg.,  IfJ; 

M 224, 

„ Kfisieoihi,  Mii].,  ^ 

227, 

„ SUilcriaiiii,  Ucss.,  \ar.  vesicu/ostt,  f r.  & S., 

6 s;. 

„ 228, 

„ vii/j'aris,  1,.,  var.  rulgalissimo,  Hess.,  jy| . 

„ 230, 

„ vutgnris,  L.,  swx.  fatrvijtorii,  Max., 

„ 231, 

„ vulgaris,  L.,  \ar.  inJtva,  Ma.x.,  3<L- 
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43U. — Lon.  Lecjck  rails  it  southernwood,  a sjK?oios  of 

riemiiia. 

S/ii  kiwi,  17  : — Many  are  the  hundles  of  firewood.  1 
would  cut  down  the  southernwoo<l  (Ion)  to  form  more. 

Comji.  the  Rli  ya  [Ih2].  Shito  iten  ; — The  /on  is  a plant 
which  is  cooked  with  fish. 

Lu  KI : — The  lou  is  also  called  ^ Ion  Into  (Ion  Arlemisia). 
Its  leaves  resemhle  those  of  the  nl  (. l/7eoi/.</o  eo/t/ac/.*),  are 
several  inches  lone,  of  a white  colour  (downy).  The  jdant 
orows  to  the  heioht  of  more  than  10  feet,  liy  the  edges  of 
water  or  in  marshy  groiinil.  In  the  first  month  the  young 
white  shoots,  which  are  soft  anil  fragrant,  may  Ik‘  eaten  raw. 
The  leaves  are  eaten  cooked. 

C/i.,  XII,  G,  figures  nnder  the  name  Ion  hao  an  Artemisia 
with  large,  deeply  cleft  leaves,  reseinhling  the  plant  in  the 
So  mokn,  XVI,  17,  under  th<‘  same  C’hinese  name,  which  is  a 
variety  of  .1.  rnlyaris. 

P.,  XV,  20,  considers  the  Ion  to  lie  the  same  us  the 
^ 6 Imo  or  white  .[rtemisin. 

The  text  of  the  Shi  kiny  set-ms  to  imply  that  the  Ion  was 
usi-il  for  fuel.  1 may  ohsi-rve  that  among  the  Xortherii 
Chinese  s|)t‘eies  of  .[rtemisin,  .1.  camjiestris  answers  liest  this 
])urpose,  for  it  is  a shruh  attaining  considerable  dimensions. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  Peking  mountains  and  in  Mongolia. 
The  Mongols  call  it  shnrahlji  and,  according  to  Przewalskv, 
employ  it  largely  for  fuel. 

431. — ^ lino.  Lkqou  says  it  is  the  male  southernwood, 
but  this  term  the  Chinese  authors  apply  to  the  next. 

Shi  kinij,  24G  : — With  |)leased  sounds  the  deer  call  to 
one  another,  eating  the  southernwood  (hao)  of  the  fields. 
350  : — Large  and  long  grow  the  injo  [r.  434].  It  is  uot  the 
nyo  but  the  hao. 
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Li  ki,  I,  257  : — First  month  of  spring.  If  the  govern- 
mental proceedings  proiwr  to  autumn  were  carried  out  in 
spring,  there  would  lie  pestilence,  boisterous  winds,  rain  in 
torrents  ; orach  m ) fescue  («  ) darnel  IS)  and  southern- 
wood C^)  would  grow  u[i  together. 

liU  ya,  13,  hao  or  shen.  Kor  P'o  explains  the  names  by 
ls‘iiiy  hao. 

Lo  KI ; — Ifao  or  ts'iiig  hao.  It  is  fragrant  and  fit  for  being 
used  as  mo.ra.  In  i|  W King  chon  and  Yii  chon 

(Hukuang  and  Honan)  the  people  call  it  shen 
This  latter  character  is  explained  in  the  Shoo  tcgn  by  § 
hiaiiy  hao  (fragrant  Avteini.i.'a). 

J\,  XV,  IG,  ^ Is'iny  hao  also  § hiany  fuio,  and  other 
names.  From  the  descriptions  given  there  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  the  Artemisia  annua,  L.,  a very  common 
species  throughout  China,  and  very  fragrant.  Popular  name 
at  Peking  hiang  hao. 

But  in  Ch.,  XI,  92,  the  figure  under  ^ huang 

hua  hao  (yellow  flower  .liiemisia)  seems  to  refer  to  A.  annua, 
which  identification  would  agree  with  the  So  moku  [XVI,  27]. 
in  the  same  Jajianese  work  [25]  H % is  A.  apiaeea,  Hce., 
which  agrees  with  the  figure  under  the  same  Chinese  nami 
Ch.,  XI,  93. 

Amom.  c.eo!.,  {>97,  jy/  Lo  >,  vulgo  janwji  Artemisia  folio 
tcnuissimo.  Tul'Kbkro  \_Flora  jap.,  310]  thinks  that  K.*MP- 
FER  refers  to  A.  japtoniea. 

432.— gf  H W.  Leuge  siiys  a species  of  southernwood. 

Shi  king,  351  : — Long  and  large  grows  the  ngo  [r.  434]. 
But  it  is  not  the  ngo  but  the  \cei. 

llh  ya,  14,  wei  or  mou  shen  (kien). 

Ltr  KI : — The  icei  is  also  called  tt  % mou  hao  (male 
southernwood).  It  begins  to  grow  in  the  third  mouth  ; in 
the  seventh  month  it  is  in  flower.  The  flowers  resemble 
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tho«?  of  the  SI  ft  Au  nui  (^Setamum  nrientale),  are  of  a 
reddish  jiurple  colour.  In  the  eifjhth  month  the  plant 
produces  long  {tods  ptointed  at  the  end  like  horns.  It  is  also 
called  ma  sin  hao. 

Under  the  name  IS  ^ % ma  sien  hao  with  the 
above  synonyms,  «v/,  mou  hao,  Cli.  [XI,  41’  figures  the 
IncavriUea  sinensis,  Juss.,  a beautiful  plant  of  Northern 
China,  order  Bn^noniacece,  with  large,  scarlet  flower.s. 
Lc  Kl’s  description  agrees  with  this  identification.  The  same 
plant  is  represented  in  the  A'/m  hnang  [XLVI,  33]  under  the 
names  of  i7iu  ya  fs'ai  ({tig's  tooth  vegetable)  or 

hue  hao  (horned  Artemisia).  These  names  refer  to  the  long, 
curved  ca{isules. 

But  other  authors  Uike  the  irei  or  moo  hao  (male  southern- 
wood) to  he  an  Artemisia,  and  fVi.  [XIV,  ft]  figures  under 
these  names  an  Artemisia.  The  drawing  agrees  with  that 
found  in  the  'So  moku  [XVI,  i!U]  under  ({Jt  which 

represents  A.  japonica,  Thunbkru.  [See  also  P.  XV,  23.] 
yap.,  1581,  Pedicularis  resupinata,  L.,  J^5fe  1 

433. — Fan.  This  is  likewise  an  Artemisia.  Mao 
ex|)lains  the  character  by  ^ pai  Imo  (white  Artemisia). 

Shi  king,  22  : — She  gathers  the  white  southernwood  (fan). 
228  [“  Life  in  Pin  ”]  : — The  young  women  take  their  deep 
basket>  and  go  along  the  small  {mths,  looking  for  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  mull)errv  tree  ; as  the  s{iring  days  lengthen 
out,  they  gather  in  crowds  the  white  southernwood  (fan). 
264  : — Our  wives  go  in  crowds  to  gather  the  white  southern- 
wood (fanj. 

Choc  Hi  says  that  the  leaves  of  the  fan  were  used  both 
in  sacrifices  and  to  feed  the  young  silkworms  which  were 
later  in  ladng  hatched.  More  correctly  Su  Kua\g-ki  says 
that  the  eggs  are  washed  with  a decoction  from  the  leaves  to 
assist  their  hatching  [Lkooi:]. 
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Sw  tlu>  Rh  >/it  [12],  fan  or  /A>  han.  Ilia  Calendar, 
30 : — Second  inontli.  The  fan  plant  is  fathered.  1 do  not 
know  on  what  authority  Douglas  translates  fan  by  Ailanlun 
fflamiidosa. 

Lu  Kl : — The  fan  or  p'o  hao  is  :t  kind  of  at  [,4rtem/s/a 
vulgaris,  see  429]  of  a white  eolour  (t.e.,  downy  leaves). 
It  is  also  called  ^ ^ /xi/  /too  fwhite  Artemisia).  It  liegins 
to  jirow  in  sprinj;  and  (flowers)  till  antninn.  It  is  fra"rant, 
can  be  eaten  niw  anil  cooked.  Another  name  for  the  plant 

''  iS  ^ is'oi‘1'*  in  ^ i’'‘i  ^”'i  (Knsb'rn 

Shantntt>r)  call  it[^  ^ p'ang  pu. 

XV,  20,  jKii  hail.  The  tinitie  is  exjdained  by  the 
downy  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  figure  of  the  ]ilant  in 
<■//.  [XI.  7]  is  of  no  valne.  In  the  I’ekinjf  mountains  the 
|K*ople  apjilv  the  nattte  pai  han  to  Artemisia  Sierersiana,  Ehr. 
In  the  So  mnhi  [XVI.  2(i]  ^ is  Arlem.  Schmidtiana. 
MAXlMowrcz  savs  : — Totsi  arftenteo-scricea. 

434. — ^ O (ngn).  This  nattte  I.eggk  translates  by  .\ster 
soiithernwooil,  lx*cattse  he  found  in  the  Jajtanese  plates  thiit 
the  common  tiaitie  of  the  plant  in  Japan  is  i|9  IH^  Chao 
hien  ha  or  Aster  of  Corea.  He  says  the  white  flower 
with  whicdi  it  is  there  depicted  is  very  like  a ( 'hrysan- 
themtint.  1 may  observe  that  the  plant  itientioned  iti  the 
Amoen.  erot.  [911]  under  korei  giku,  Matricaria  conrnsis,  is, 
:u-cordinc  to  Thusbkro  [Flora  jap.,  320],  Chrysanthemum 
eoronarinm,  L.  But  the  6,  in  Chitta  at  least,  is  not  L'hrysatt- 
themnm.  This  character  is  not  met  with  in  the  Japanese 
botanical  works  known  to  me. 

Shi  king,  279  : — Luxnriaiitly  grows  the  aster  southern- 
wood (<3)  in  the  midst  of  that  largo  mound.  3.51  : — Ixmg 
and  large  grows  the  ago. 

The  Rh  I/a  [44]  lais  ii  or  lo.  Mao  explains  6 by  ||[  ^ 
In  hao  ns  also  does  the  Shun  leen.  The  h'uang  ya  has  hi  han 
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or  m M lin  hao.  Under  the  latter  name  the  plant  is  noticed 
in  XV,  22.  The  other  names  are  given  as  synonyms. 
The  figure  in  f/i.,  XIV,  24,  under  6 hao  is  rude.  It  cannot 
be  decided  what  kind  of  plant  is  meant. 

TiU  Ki  .says  : — The  6 hao  or  lo  hao  grows  in  low,  .swampy 
pl.aces.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  lie  hao,  but 

are  smaller.  The  stem  of  the  jdant  can  lie  eaten  raw  or 
cooked. 

The  ij}5  in  the  moha  [V,  12]  is  Seieli  lihaootii, 
Koch,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  bnt  in  the  Phon  :o  [XLVII,  5] 
it  is  Cardamine  sylvatica.  Link.,  according  to  I’llAKCHET  ; bnt 
the  drawing  rather  seems  to  refer  to  Siiymhrtum  lojdiioidei. 

W in  the  Phon  zo  [XIV,  li]  is  Pedicolaris  ireptrinn 
rarolinnm,  L. 

I'.  sK/r<7,  44.  yr.,  62,  familv  p n,  /in  /;<(n,  with  svnonvm 
ynp.,  20S9,  Sisyifiiiriu/rt  Sophitt,  1...  ■ 2075, 

Ses^/i  Lihanotis^  Koch,  flS  Mi- 

435. — Siao.  Leuog  calls  this  the  ox  tail’s  southernwood. 

■S'hi  king,  120,  365  : — Gathering  the  ox  tail  southernwood. 
224  : — Cold  come  the  waters  down  from  that  sjiring  and 
overflow  the  bushy  southernwood  {liao).  274  : — How  high 
and  long  is  the  southernwood.  471 : — We  take  southernwood 
(siao)  and  offer  it  with  the  fat. 

Mao  explains  the  siao  of  the  Shi  king  by  hao,  Artemisia. 
Li  ki  [1,  443]  Artemisia  {siao)  along  with  millet  and  ri<“e 
burned  with  the  fat  of  the  victim  in  sacrifices.  II,  221  : — 
On  sacrifices.  The  fat  of  the  inwards  was  burned,  and  this 
was  mixed  with  the  blaze  of  drieil  southernwood  (siao). 
This  served  as  a tribute  to  the  spirit. 

t'hou  li,  I,  84  : — Le  propose  au  territoire  hors  banlieuo 
fournit  quand  il  y a des  sacrifices  les  plantes  odoriferantes 
(siao)  et  les  herbes  pour  envelopper  [mao,  v.  infra,  459]. 
The  commentary  explains  siao  by  hiang  hao  (fragrant 
Artemisia). 
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Rh  I/ll,  UI6  aiiJ  119.  The  n’lin  i<  moiitiomnl  in  the  Li  xan. 
[See  quotation,  supra,  429.] 

Lu  Kl : — Tlie  siitii  is  now  called  li  hao,  also  ^ ^ 

n'ni  ijw  han  (ox  tail's  soiithernwooil).  It  resembles  the  /«</ 
hao  [r.  43H],  has  white  (downy)  leaves.  It  can  be  used  for 
torches.  Owing  to  its  fragrance  it  is  einplnyed  in  sacrifices 
!ind  burned  with  the  fat  of  the  victims. 

does  not  notice  this  plant.  Ch.  [XII.  23]  figures 
tinder  »'«  irrl  hao  or  sum  two  plants  which  may  be  Artrinisia. 

The  elmracter  li  properly  denotes  a reed  or  rush 
[r.  infra,  l.’i.j].  1 inav  observe  that  the  lih  i/a  [19(1]  writei 

m tsU",  which  latter  name,  according  to  Hoffm.  & Schi  ltks 
[.'ll)]  in  Ja|ian  is  :i]>pli(Kl  to  Antennaria  (Gnaphalinm) 
iniiriiar/tarra,  |{.  Ur. 

Jitp.,  1037,  Gnaphiiliiim yeiliieiisc,  Fr.  & S , ^ . 

43t). — There  is  finally  the  chameter  jiji  p'lonj  in  the  Shi, 
which  liF.onE  refers  to  Artemisia,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Shim  iren,  where  ji'eii;/  is  explained  by  hao.  [See  also  the 
Rh  ya,  1.5.] 

Shi  hilly,  SG  : — Strong  and  abundant  grows  the  Artrinisia 
(p'eny).  105  ; — Since  iny  hnsband  went  to  the  east,  my 
head  has  been  like  the  flving  ( pap/nis)  of  the  Artemisia 

In  the  Li  hi  [I,  257]  Lkoof.  tran.slates  p‘eiiy  by  darnel  ; 
[s(-e  tlie  quotation  under  431]. 

R.  [XXVI,  54]  identifies  the  p'eny  hao  with  the 

PJ  tally  hao  which  is  Chrysanthemum  roroiiariiim,  L. 
Drawings,  Ch.,  IV,  35,  Kiu  hiiany,  LVIII,  31.  .So  mohii, 
XVII,  13. 

t’ur  Hi  in  exjdaining  the  term /e/  p'eny  in  tho  Shi  hiiiy 
says  that  the  p'eny  has  flowers  like  the  catkins  of  the  willow, 
which  fly  about  in  the  wind  like  hair.  Uiit  other  authors 
[see  the  Pi  ya,  and  W.D.,  tlfil]  say  that  by  fei  p'eny,  or 
flying  p'eny,  the  whole  |ilant  is  meant,  which  is  rooted  up  by 
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tlip  wind  ami  driven  across  tlie  wa>tos.  This  phenomenon 
of  plants  Ix'inji  driven  a<Toss  the  desert  is  frequently  seen 
in  Mongolia. 

In  the  l‘hon  :o.  XLI.  20,  is  Krhjeron.  In  the 

•So  moktt,  XV’II,  12,  ^ is  Couyza  ambiffuit,  DC.,  a eoinjiosite 
plant.  Jhidi’m,  IV,  4.3,  is  Stdsola  atparaaoitles,  Miq. 

The  ])lant  represented  in  C/i..  XII.  40.  tinder  the  same 
Chinose  name  /■//'«  /t'eiiii  setons  to  1k'  a Siihohireii.  Kien  means 
.''oila.  .\nother  salsolaeeons  plant  is  tignred  in  CA..  XII,  42. 
under  the  name  ^ ^ ulm  /iV/iy  fsA</= -and ) a plant  of 
the  desert.  It  is  perhaps  Aijriophplhtin. 

Two  jiassages  in  the  Li  hi  refer  to  arrows  mad<‘  of  the 
ji'exij.  Lrgor  translates  wild  Kuhus  or  Rasplawry. 

I,  472  When  a son  and  heir  to  th<‘  ruler  of  a State  was 
horn  ....  the  ina'ter  of  the  an-hers  took  a how  of  mnllH-rrv 
wood  and  six  :irrow<  of  the  wild  Rnhiin  (p‘eiip).  and  shot 
towards  heaven,  earth  ami  the  four  eardinal  points.  After 
this  the  ntirse  received  the  ehilil.  Xearly  the  same  is  ndattMl, 
11,  452. 

Leook  in  tran-hiting  y/eno  hv  it'i/Aii.s,  has  evidently  in 
view  the  p'enp  lei  \_P.,  XV'^IlIrt.  7].  It  is  figured  in 

Ch.  [XXII,  7]  and  is  indeeil  a In  Japan  the  same 
( 'hinese  name  is  applietl  to  R.  crnt'rpi/oliun.,  Bge,  and 
/’.  jiectinellug,  Maxim.  [See  P/imt  co,  XXV,  7,  8.]  But 
whether  the  y»V«//  in  tin-  above  jiassages  of  the  Li  hi  means  a 
raspberry  bush  is  vtwy  doubtful. 

I',  aupni,  15.  .7a/>.,  886,  Eri^eron  Kumlschaliaim,  l)C., 

1977,  Sii/m/ii  atpar., 

.\lv)iit  Ruhuf  [f.  ’■upra,  133]. 

Jap.,  1932,  Ruhui  liiitrgeri,  Micj..  ^ ?$. 

..  >935.  .1  intifiis,  Thbg., 

..  193*^.  ..  parvifoUuf,  b.,  j||  Q 
„ 1943.  „ Sm.,  var.  iv’neiarins,  Sims, 

„ 1947.  „ Thunbcrgii,  S.  d:  Z.,  S X* 
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Jap.,  194S,  Rubm  Toklura,  Sicb.,  ^ ft 
„ 967,  Fragaria  iudica,  .\ndr., 

437.  — Sh  or,  as  the  lih  ya  [Hi?]  calls  it,  ^ tilu  fhun, 
oxlip. 

Shi  king,  Iti.)  : — There  along  tlie  l«‘iul  of  the  Hwim 
Fen,  a river  in  fjhansi)  they  gather  the  oxlips  (.*1/). 

Mao  ealls  it  tJcM  »hni  si,  as  also  dot's  the  Shito  iren, 

Lu  Ki  : — Tlie  su  is  now  called  tse  si.  Its  leavt's 

rt'seinhie  those  of  the  ¥-||f  ch'e  1.1'len  ( 1‘lantiiijoK  Tliey  are 
large,  anil  also  in  taste  they  resenihlo  that  plant.  In  ^ ;Ht 
Siichon,  in  the  distriet  of  Knaiig  ling  (Northern 

Kiangsu)  the  jk'ojiIc  use  them  for  food. 

The  plant  intended  hy  Lu  KI  is  AUsnui  planliuju,  L.,  uieu- 
tioned  under  its  present  name  in  the  Rh  i/a  [r.  supra,  II.')]. 
It  is  therefore  iniproliahle  that  the  sii  or  nin  shun  [Rh  ya, 
1 18]  slionld  denote  the  same  plant. 

Jap.,  96,  Alisma  Flantago,  L.,  *SiS- 

438.  — ^ 5 Faun  rh.  This  is  the  name  of  a phint  which 
Legos  calls  the  mouse's  ear,  and  which  is  the  title  of  an  ode 
in  the  Shi  king  [8]  : — 

I was  gathering  and  gathering  the  mouse’s  e.nr. 

Mao  ealls  it  ^ ling  rh.  as  does  also  the  Rh  ya  [184]. 

Lt  KI  : — The  lilan  rh.  i-alled  also  ^ J|!  si  rh  and  ^ ^ 
ha  si.  The  leaves  are  of  a light  green  colour  and  resemble 
thos('  ol  the  ^ •ha  sni  ( Cnriainlrnin  stilirnni).  It  has  a 
debile  stem,  white  Howers.  The  plant  is  eaten  cooked,  it  is 
mucilaginous.  In  'the  '4th  month  it  is  in  fruit  The  fruit 
resembles  a lady’s  car-pondent,  wherefore  the  plant  is  also 
called  5 rh  tang  IsSio  (ear-j)endpnts  herb).  The 

|>eople  of  ^ M Yu  chon  ( Northern  ( ’hili)  call  it  ^ Isio  rh. 

Legoe  makes  C'hu  Hi  say  that  the  leaves  of  the  kiian  rh 
are  like  a mouse’s  ear  and  that  it  grows  in  bunchy  j)atches. 
15ut  CiiU  does  not  refer  to  the  leaves,  he  oidy  says  it 
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resembles  a mous<-’s  ear,  and  1 tliiiik  lie  had  n(tlu‘r  in  view 
the  fruit  of  the  plant.  Legge  quotes  the  Jih  ya  i,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  fruit  of  tlie  kikin  rk  is  like  a mouse’s  ear  and 
prickly,  stiekinjr  to  [leople’s  clothes. 

P.,  XV,  64,  s't  rh.  Ll  Shi-ches  'ays  the  fruit  resembles 
the  mulberry  mid  is  prickly.  The  Pen  is^io  kimj  calls  the 
)il;illt  If'nnij  rh.  This  is  now  the  vulgar  name  for  the 

Aimihiiim  .tlriiimiriiiin,  h.,  a common  weed  throuj'hont  China. 
It  has  a small,  oblon;;,  prickly  fruit.  It  is  representcil  in 
the  Kill  hiianir  [Lll,  22]  and  in  Ch.  [XI,  .50]. 

/Imo'n.  XU2  : — If  s iooH'Vulgo  iiantoiiie.  Xunlhliim 
Lappn  minor.  So  mohi,  XX,  2.5: — Hanie  Chinese  name. 
Xanthinm  siritmarium.  But  umler  the  So  moku 

[VIII,  71]  dejiicts  Cerastium  ijliilinosiim.  Fries. 

43D. — ^ Fou  i.  Title  of  an  ode  in  the  Ski  kiny  and 

name  of  a plant  which  Legge  correctly  identifies  with  the 
plantain  (I’lantago). 

Shi  kiny,  M: — Song  of  the  plantain-gatherers.  We  gather 
the  plantain,  now  we  pluck  the  ears,  now  we  rub  out  the 
seeds,  now  we  ]>laee  the  seeds  in  our  skirts.  Legge  adds  : — 
From  the  jireface  (of  the  Shi)  it  ap|K>ars  that  those  seeds  were 
thought  to  be  favourable  to  child-bearing.  They  are  still 
thought  in  China  to  be  helpful  in  difficult  labours. 

The  Jih  I/a  [2n0]  gives  as  a synonym  for  fou  7$  '1^  ch'e 
ts'ien,  which  is  still  the  common  Chinese  name  for  Plantago. 

Lu  Kl : — Fou  /,  other  names  ma  si,  ch‘e  ts'ien  [as  in  the 
lih  yu],  >£  tuny  tao.  It  grows  in  the  footmarks  of  eattle, 
whence  the  names  ch‘e  ts'ien  (ahead  of  the  cart)  and  tuny  too 
(this  answers  to  the  German  name  for  I’lantago — Wcgerich). 
The  seeds  are  used  as  a medicine,  especially  in  difficult 
parturition.  The  ]H‘op!e  of  ^ j+|  Vu  chon  (.\orthem  Chili) 
call  it  niu  she  ts’uo  (ox  longue].  But  this  name 
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rather  refers  to  Rumex).  The  plant  is  eaten  boiled  ; it  is 
very  mucilaginous. 

P.,  XVI,  54  : — Ch'e  tsHen.  Under  the  same  name  Plan- 
tago  is  figured  in  the  Khi  huamj  [XLVI,  11]  and  Ch. 
[XI,  28]. 

Anvrn.  e.rot.,  912,  3^  sjculen,  vulgo  ohaeko,  Planlago 
major  vulgaris  latlfuUa.  So  moku,  II,  27,  same  Chinese  name, 
Planlago  major  var.  asiatica.  The  plantain  of  Northern 
China  belongs  to  the  same  variety.  There  is  at  Peking  also 
the  var.  jajxmiea,  which  is  characterised  by  its  enormous  size  ; 
the  stalks  with  the  spike  sevor.il  feet  long  ; largo  leaves. 

1647,  rUmtago  asiatica,  I..,  $ 

440. — Chu,  Legoe  says  it  is  the  dock  (Rume.r)  and, 
translating  its  common  Chinese  name,  calls  it  sheeji’s  foot. 

Slit  king,  302  : — I travelled  through  the  country  gathering 
the  sheep’s  foot. 

Mao  explains  dm  by  ^ (bad  vegetable).  Cheng  Huan 
calls  it  ^ niu  I'ui.  [See  the  Rh  ya,  117.] 

liU  Ki  : — Chu  or  niu  t‘ni.  The  jicojile  of  ^ Yang  chou 
(Anhui,  Chekiang)  call  it  ^ ^ gang  ti  (sheep’s  foot).  It  is 
(the  root  is  meant,  it  seems)  like  the  3R  Ot  fu 
[the  Radish  , see  the  Uh  ga,  39].  The  stem  is  of  a red  colour. 
The  plant  may  be  eaten  cooketi.  It  is  mucilaginous  and 
wholesome.  In  Yu  chou  (Northeni  Chili)  they  call  it  dm. 

P.,  XIX,  4 : — yang  ti,  also  called  ^ ^ niu  she  (ox- 
tongue), which  latter  is  the  common  name  at  Peking  for 
Rutnex  japonieus,  Meissn.,  and  R.  crispus,  L.  The  first 
cultivated  as  a vegetable. 

The  rude  drawings  of  the  gang  ti  in  the  Kiu  huang 
[LII,  21]  and  Ch.  [XVIII,  8]  may  lie  intended  for  Rumex. 
Henry,  1.  c.,  308  : — In  Hupei  niu  she  t‘ou  is  Rumex  acetosa,  L. 

Amcen.  exot.,  911 : — ^ ja  lei,  communiter  si.  Thlaspi 

majus,  foliis  Ijai>atlii,  caulibus  in  spicas  excurrentibus. 
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capsulis  Bursaj  pistons,  intermixtis  foliolis,  confertas.  I do 
not  know  what  Ka^mpfbr  means. 

SiEBOLD  [<S^n.  plant,  cecon.  jap.,  108]  refers  the  above 
Chinese  name  to  Runw.t  crispus,  L.,  jajionice  gisi  gisi. 
llemedium  agricolis  in  exantheinatihiis. 

So  moku,  VII,  27,  same  Chinese  name,  R.  ja/>onicus, 
Meissn. 

yap.,  1953,  Runu.x  aquatkus,  L.,  \i.x.japanicui,  Meisn., 

..  *954,  » japonUus,  Meisn.,  ^ K®. 

441. — Another  plant,  which  may  be  a Rume.e,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Shi  king  under  the  name  of  ^ mo.  Legos  thinks 
that  it  is  the  sorrel,  Ruine.e  acetosa,  but  notices  that  in  the 
Japanese  plates  it  apjiears  as  Eipiiseltim  (horse  tail)  which  is 
evidently  a mistake. 

Shi  king,  164  : — There  in  the  oozy  grounds  of  the  Hwun 
m Fen,  a river  in  Sliansi)  they  gather  the  sorrel  (mo). 
Mao  explains  that  mo  is  a vegetable. 

Lu  Ki : — The  stem  of  the  mo  is  as  thick  as  a goose-quill, 
of  a red  colour,  and  giving  out  at  every  joint  leaves  like  the 
willow,  thick  and  long,  covered  with  hairy  prickles.  It  is  of 
a sour  taste  and  when  young  can  bo  boiled  into  soup.  It  is 
also  eaten  raw  Its  common  name  in  China  is  ^ .uian  mi. 

^ chou  (Chili)  it  is  called  kan  kiang 

(dry  red),  in  ^ Ho  Fen  (Shansi)  it  is  ^ mo. 

The  above  account  would  agree  in  a general  way  with 
Sorrel,  but  that  plant  is  glabrous. 

P.  [XIX,  7]  describes  under  the  name  ^ suan  mo 
(sour  mo)  a plant  with  a sour  taste,  resembling  the  gang  ti 
[see  the  preceding").  Some  authors  identify  it  with  the  plant 
[Rh  ga,  105].  A rude  drawing  of  the  plant,  Ch.,  XVIII,  t). 

SiEBOLD,  Sgn.  plant,  wcon.  jap.,  109,  ^ ^ suiioa,  Rumex 
perticaroides  (i.e.,  R.  japonicui,  Meissn.).  Herba  edulis.  So 
moku,  VII,  29,  30,  same  Chinese  name,  R.  acetosa,  L. 
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442.  — ^ Fu.  Legge,  relying  on  the  Japanese  plates, 

identifies  the  fu  of  tlm  Shi  kiiiff  with  pokeweed,  Phytolacca 
decaiulra,  but  that  is  a mistake.  Pokeweed  (P/i.  acinosa) 
is  ^ shaiuj  lit.  the  Rh  ya,  112]. 

Shi  king,  303  : — I travelled  through  the  country  gathering 
the  pokeweed.  Mao  explains  fu  by  ^ ^ (bad  vegetable). 
Tlie  fu  is  mentioned  in  the  Rh  ya  [51]. 

Lu  Ki : — Fu.  In  Yu  chou  (Chili)  it  is  called  ^ yen  fu. 
It  has  a white  root.  The  peo]>lc  eat  it  baked  in  hot  ashes, 
esjM'eially  in  years  of  .scarcity,  when  it  appeases  hunger. 
In  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  it  was  u.sed  in  certain 
sacrifices.  There  are  two  kinds.  One  of  them,  with  small 
leaves  and  red  flowers,  has  an  ofiensive  smell. 

^ P.,  XVIIIa,  27,  ^ rOan  hua,  also  ^ sHan  fu,  a 

creeping  plant  with  an  edible  root ; root  and  flowers  used  in 
me<licine.  Kiu  huamt,  LI,  10,  Ch.,  XXII,  13,  sOan  hua,  also 
yen  fu,  M iP  /«  Is2‘  ken  (fu  root).  The  plants 
figured  are  Conrolvulus  or  Calysleyia.  Henry,  1.  c.,  479  : — 
The  character  silan  means  to  wind  almut,  Convoh'ulus.  At 
Peking  it  is  Calysleyia  sepium,  R.  Br.  (Convolvulus 
.sepium,  li.) 

So  moku,  IV,  22,  Calysleyia  japonica,  Miq. 

y^up.,  66j,  Convolvulus  faponicus,  Thbg., 

443.  — ^ )’ao.  Legge  calls  it  the  small  grass  or  Polygala 
japonica. 

Shi  king,  229  [“  Life  in  Pin”]  : — In  the  fourth  month  the 
small  grass  (yao)  is  in  seed. 

Mao  explains  yao  by  a plant.  Rh  ya,  194,  yao  yao  or 
ki  yuan. 

Legge  .says  : — It  is  described  as  like  hemp,  with  flowers  of  a 
yellowish  red,  and  a sharp  pointed  leaf.  Among  other 
names  given  to  it  is  that  of  si  ts‘ao  (small  grass).  Leoge 
translates  evidently  Kuo  Po’s  commentary  on  the  Rh  ya. 
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The  passage  in  question  reads 

-fc  ^ i ]^,  wliieL  I understand  to  mean  : it  resembles 
the  ma  kuamj  (Epitedra),  has  red  Howers,  pointed  leaves. 
Its  to])  is  called  small  j)lant.  Kuo  P‘o  says  that  the  yao 
yao  of  the  Rh  ya  is  the  i/San  chi.  This  latter  name 

at  Peking  is  aj)plied  to  Polyala  tenui/olia,  Willd.,  and 
P.  sildrica,  Tj.  P.,  XllA,  2],  Drawings,  Kiu  huang,  LIII,  5, 
Ch.  VII,  13. 

So  moku,  XIII,  3,  5^  Polyyala  japonica,  Hout.  This 
latter  is  also  found  in  I'hina. 

The  Kuany  ya  identifies  the  yao  of  the  Rh  ya  with  the 
^ ytt,  Setaria  [r.  infra,  4C3]. 

Jap.,  i68o,  Polvgala  sibirica,  L.,  5^. 

444.  — ^ Pvi  or  chui.  Correctly  identified  by  Leoob  with 
motherwort,  Leonurua.  [<Scc  the  Rh  ya,  25]. 

Shi  king,  116  : — In  the  valleys  grows  the  motherwort,  but 
scorched  is  it  in  the  drier  ])laces. 

Lu  Ki : — The  Pui  ])lant  has  a square  stem,  white  flowers 
which  appear  l)ctween  the  nodes  (ho  means  ])erhaps  to  say 
tliat  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a whorl  on  the  nodes.  The 
flowers  of  fjcontmia  are  red).  8ome  ancient  authors  Ciill  it 
an  (this  is  an  Artemisia),  others  ^ t mu 
(mother’s  help).  The  Pen  ts‘ao  terms  it  ^ ch'iing  icei. 
Liu  Hin  [1st  century  B.C.]  calls  it  ^ ^ rh'ou  icei  (stinking 
weed). 

P.,  XV,  24,  ch'uny  tcei.  Ch.  XI,  25.  The  drawing  under 
ch'uny  tcei  represents  Leonurua  aitiiricus,  L. 

So  moku,  XI,  41,  S I?:  ^ or  Leonurua  aihiricus. 

Jap.,  1243,  Leonurua  macranthus,  Max., 

» 1244,  „ aihiricus,  L.,  S ^9  M- 

445.  — ^ Lai.  This  character  is  met  with  in  the  Shi  king 
and  in  the  Chou  li.  Leooe  translates  it  by  orach  (Atriplea-), 
also  by  “ useless  plants.” 
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S/u  king,  272  : — In  the  hills  of  the  north  (in  Ohou)  is 
the  lai.  323,  365  : — The  country  is  overgrown  with  lai 
(useless  [ilauts). 

Lu  KI : — Lai  is  the  name  of  .a  weed.  It  is  also  called  U 
[see  the  next"].  The  leaves  may  he  eaten.  The  j^eojile  of 
en  chon  (South-western  Shantung)  eat  them  cooked. 

In  the  Chou  U we  liave  the  term  m m I'ien  lai  (a  fallow 
field).  Williams  [Dirt.,  4t)‘J]  thinks  that  lai  is  the  sow- 
thistle {Sonchua).  But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a 
synonym  for  li  {(hetwjHHlium).  [-See  the  ne.r/.] 

446. — ^ Li.  Mentioned  in  the  Li  ki.  Legge  translates 
it  by  orach  (..l//v)>/e.r).  [>See  the  quotation  in  431.] 

P.,  XXVII,  28,  U.  It  is  the  same  as  the  lai  of  the 
Shi  king,  as  Li  Siii-CHEN  believes.  It  is  also  ealletl  ItiC.' 

hung  gin  hui  t‘iao.  Chenopmlinm  with  a red  heart. 
In  ancient  times  they  called  this  plant  ^ li  ho.  This 
term  is  used  in  the  Huai  nan  <«c‘  and  in  CIhuang  T.sz‘.  The 
young  leaves  may  he  eaten. 

So  moku,  IV,  40,  and  Phon  zo,  L,  7,  % or  ^ Cheno- 
podium  album,  L. 

In  the  above  name  kui  l‘iao,  the  character  1‘iao  is  a general 
name  for  Chenopodium  [r.  Ph  ya,  11]  ; hui  means  ashes, 
and  refers  to  the  white  meat  with  which  the  leaves  of  some 
sjtecies  are  covered.  The  young  shoots  and  spikes  often 
assume  a reddish  colour. 

Fa  Hien,  when  he  returned,  in  A.D.  414,  by  sea 
from  his  long  journey  to  the  Buddhist  countries,  landed 
in  the  Province  of  tShantung.  In  the  Fo  kuo  ki  [see 
Beal’s  Si  yu  ki.  Introduction,  LXXXII]  it  is  stated 
that  on  seeing  the  ^ ^ li  ho  vegetable  again,  the 
traveller  was  confident  that  this  wiis  indeed  the  land  of  Han 
(Cliina).  I have  no  doubt  that  the  first  two  characters,  not 
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found  in  K.D.,  are  intended  for  mm  U ho,  and  that  Fa 
Hikn  saw  the  Chenopodium  album,  a very  common  weed  in 
Northern  China. 

Jup.,  574,  Chenopodium  album,  L., 

„ 575,  „ ambrosioides,  L., 

Compare  yap.,  323,  ISasella  rubra,  L.,  mm,  supra,  148. 

» 337,  vuif;aris,  L., 

„ 2117,  Spinacia  oleracea,  Mill, 

447.  — ^ K'in.  Leooe,  on  the  authority  of  Williams 
[/>irt.,  403],  says  that  tlie  h‘in  was  a Sahola,  but  that  from 
tile  Japanese  plates  it  ap|iears  to  lie  a Panic  grass. 

Shi  kimj,  24G  : — With  jdeased  sounds  the  deer  call  to  one 
another,  eating  the  saLsola  of  the  fields. 

Lu  Ki : — The  stem  of  the  k'in  plant  is  as  thick  as  a hair- 
|)in  ; the  leaves  are  like  bamboo-leaves.  It  creeps  on  the 
ground  in  marshes  and  low  grounds  impregnated  with  .salt. 
Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it. 

It  is  unknown  what  plant  the  k'in  was.  The  name  ^ 
huanij  k'in  in  China,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  is  applied  to 
Scutellaria. 

Tatarinov  l^Catal.  ined.  sin.,  10]  : — Tlie  drug  huang  k'in  is 
Radi.e  Scutellaria’  cisciduUr,  Bge.  (probably  only  a variety 
of  Sc.  macrantha).  P.,  XIII,  12.  Ch.,  VII,  3fi. 

So  moku,  XI,  48,  Sc.  macrantha,  Fisch. 

E.,  153,  family  ^ The  bad  figure  is  a copy  of  5.,  II,  31. 
yap.,  2037,  Scutellaria  macrantha,  Fisch.,  ^ 

„ 2036,  „ indica,  L.,  \ux.jap.,  Fr.  & S., 

C.,  313.  Sm.,  194,  Scutellaria  viscidula,  Bge. 

II.,  141,  Berberis  nepalensis,  Spr.,  sometimes  termed  huang  lien, 
yop;  334,  Berberis  vulgaris,  L , 

448.  T'iao.  This  character  in  the  Shi  king  is  applied, 
as  the  Chinese  commentators  agree,  to  two  different  plants. 
One  of  them,  according  to  Lkoge,  who  relies  on  the  Japanese 
plates,  is  a pea  or  Lathgrus  maritimus, 
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Sfii  king,  211  : — On  the  emlxinkmcnts  lire  niiifrpie  nests. 
On  the  height  grows  the  hciiutiful  pea  (<‘/'ao). 

Mao  explains  it  only  by  name  of  a ])lant.  [(‘onipure  the 
Rh  ga,  87.] 

Lu  Ki : — The  1‘iao  is  also  cjilleil  mm  t'iao  jao.  The 
j>eoplc  of  ^ Jfj  Yn  chon  (Northern  Chili)  call  it  ^ ^ 
k'iao  jao.  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  like  that  of  the  ^ 5 
lao  tou  (a  kind  of  cultivated  l>ean),  hut  more  slender.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  tsi  It  {Trihulus  (errestris,  see  427). 
iStein  and  leaves  can  Ikj  eaten  raw,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
>J'  S ^itto  tou  (Phaseolits  .^fungo). 

P.,  XXVII,  27.  C/i;  IV,  22,  Piao  Jao.  Rude  figure. 
Leguminous  plant. 

The  plant  rejiresented  in  the  So  moku  [XIII,  47]  under 
is  Vida  hirstita,  Koch,  but  in  the  Plion  zo  [XLIX, 
32]  Lathgrus  madlimug.  Bigel. 

The  t‘iao  in  the  Shi  king  [423]  refers,  according  to  Leoc.e, 
[on  the  authority  of  the  Japanese  plates]  to  Bignonia 
grandijiora. 

The  flowers  of  the  Bignonia  (tHao)  are  of  a ileep  yellow  ; 
and,  t'arther  on  : — The  flowers  of  the  Bignonia  (t‘iao)  are 
gone,  there  arc  only  its  leaves,  all  green. 

Cheng  Huan  .says  : — The  Piao  here  is  the  same  us  ^m  W' 
ling  tHao  hua.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and  of  a pur|)le 
colour.  Rh  ga,  164,  165. 

Lc  K1 : — The  t'iao  is  also  called  ^ ling  shi  and  ^ ^ 
i/iu  wei  (rat’s  tail).  It  resembles  the  3E  ^ wang  di‘u 
[e.  supra,  10]  and  grows  in  low  damp  places.  The  flowers 
appear  in  great  profusion  in  the  7th  and  8th  months,  are  of 
a purple  colour,  like  those  of  the  ^ Is'ao  {Lithos- 
permum  ergthrorhizon).  They  afford  a black  dye  and  are 
used  to  dye  the  hair. 

This  account  does  not  agree  with  Bignonia.  Lr  ki  con- 
founds several  plants,  it  seems.  But  the  ling  1‘iao  or  ling  shi 
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is  Bignonki  grandijlora  or  Teconia  grandlfiom,  Del.,  a tjeautiful 
climbing  ])lant  with  large  orange-coloured  flowers,  common 
in  Chinese  gardens.  [For  further  jiarticulars,  e.  mtpra,  16.5.] 
t'.  note  to  354,  Vicia  hirsuia,  Koch.  The  figure  to  P.,  XXVII, 
37,  looks  more  like  PatAj  rus. 

V.  supra,  164,  Tecoma. 

449. — The  ])lants  niao  ami  nil  lo,  mentione<l  together  in  the 
S/ii,  are  correctly  identified  by  Leggk  with  the  mistletoe 
and  the  dodder. 

S/ii  king,  390  : — They  are  your  brethren,  all  assembleil, 
they  are  like  the  mistletoe  (niao)  and  the  dodder  (nil  lo) 
growing  over  the  pint!  and  the  cypress. 

Mao  explains  the  ^ niao  (pronounced  also  tiao)  by  ^ ^ 
ki  slung  which  is  a name  for  the  mistletoe.  A7  means 
“to  lodge  (on  trees)”;  sheng  “to  grow.”  Cheng  HC.VN 
refers  to  the  Rh  ga  [262]. 

Lu  KI  likewise  sjiys  the  niao  is  the  same  as  the  ki  siteng, 
but  the  description  he  gives  of  the  plant  is  not  correct : — 
Leaves  resembling  those  of  the  ^ tang  lu  (Phytolacca), 
fruit  like  the  s a ? /«  p'en  tsz'  (Rulius),  of  a dark  red 
colour  and  a pleasant  sweet  taste. 

The  account  given  of  the  jdant  in  question  in  P.  [XXXVIl, 
13-15],  where  ancient  authors  are  quoted,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  by  ki  sheng  a I'iscttm  or  Loranlhus  is  meant.  It  is 
said  there  tliat  the  plant  grows  as  a parasite  among  the 
branches  of  various  trees  (mulberry  tree,  pine  tree,  jioplar, 
liquidambar)  and  that  its  root  is  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  branches.  Roundish,  thick  leaves,  white  flowers,  red 
berries  like  small  peas.  Ch , XXXIII,  35,  _fc  ^ ^ 
sang  sluing  ki  sheng  (ki  sheng  on  a mulberry  tree).  The 
rude  drawing  seems  to  represent  a Loranthus.  Hekrv, 
I.C.,  392 : — The  above  Chinese  name  is  applied  in  Hu|»ei 
to  Loranlhus  jadoriki,  Sieb.,  and  other  s[>ecies. 
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Aiiui‘11,  e.eot.,  785  : — k-n-l,  vnlgo  jiHloriki.  Viscuin 

bawis  rubiMitibu.-i.  Description  of  tbe  plant.  Accorilin}j  to 
Maximowicz  tins  is  Lomuthns  Kanii/ifer!,  growini;  on  pine 
trees  in  Japan. 

zu,  XC'ill,  8,  y,  $ $ Vixatm  allium,  Ij.  It 
grows  on  ninllK-rry  trees. 

But  tbe  cbaracter  in  c.ck/.  [887]  is  referred  to 

llnie  ru  helir. 

E.,  iSo,  familv  Kigarc  of  a l.imiHlIiiis. 

C.,  58.  //.,  35.  Sm.,  v3,  152. 

4.50. — 2\.s  to  the  ^ ^ nH  lo,  Mao  e.Xplains  it  by  ^ ]^,  t‘i/  .<;* 
and  snuff  III.  Cheno  Ht'.AN  says  it  is  called  t‘u  sz'' 

when  growing  oh  herbaceous  plants  and  suuff  lo  when 
growing  on  trees.  1 understali'l  that  he  means  by  /‘u  sz'  and 
siniff  lo  ditterent  plants,  not  one  plant  with  two  names. 

The  suuff  lo  in  P.,  XXXVII.  1.5,  is  IVjfcHm.  I^hou  zo, 
XClIl.  10,  11,  12,  If^,  l5V«m  allium,  L.,  and 

Loritullius  Kii'iuji/rri, 

The  1th  ffu  [181]  siiys  that  nil  lo  or  l^aiuj  lueuij  \_sei‘ the 
ae.rt]  is  the  same  as  t‘«  sz\ 

Lu  KI : — The  nu  lo  is  now  ealleil  t'u  sz'’  (rabbit's  silkj.  It 
twines  around  herliaeeous  planU,  like  gohl  wire.  It  is  yellow 
or  of  a red  colour  and  used  in  medicine.  It  is  not  to  be 
eonfoimded  with  the  suuff  lo,  which  grows  on  trees  and  is  of  a 
green  colour. 

'Pit  .»;*  or  ndiliit's  silk  is  the  eoinmun  Chinese  name 
for  dodder,  Cuscuta.  Several  sjKJcles  of  it  are  known  in 
China.  The  most  connnon  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peking 

19  r?A.,  XXVII,  6 fifftires  under  the  name  niao  lo  rung 

the  Iptmoea  quamoeVit^  L.  This  beautiful  clitnbiiu;  convolrulaoeoufl  plant 
with  pinnate  leaver,  the  pinna:  being  hliforuit  and  dark  red  tluweri^,  in  much 
cultivated  at  Peking.  Popular  name  mi  lotiynff. 

Ni  inoku,  LV',  MMi  Jpomaa  quamoclit.  \^Jap.^  lljtf.] 
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lire  C.  chinensif.  Lain,  [tlie  wliole  is  yellow],  ami 

( '.  jajtoitica,  Chois,  [whieh  is  of  a purple  colour]. 

P.,  XVJll,  1,  ru  .r;‘.  CL,  XXII,  1-3. 

P/ion  ;o,  XXV,  2,  Ctisciitu  jtijHtiilni. 

T’.  supra,  131. 

•1.51. — Pamj.  This  character  occurs  once  in  the  ^hi  Liny. 
Leogb  says  the  Jai«incse  plates  leave  110  doulit  as  to  the 
jilant  l»ein;{  the  dodder  {Cturuht). 

SJii  kilty,  78  : — I am  ftoiiijj;  to  ;;ath(!r  the  dodder  {I'aiiy) 
ill  the  fields  of  Mei  (north  of  lloiiuii). 

Ill  the  Jih  yii  [131]  we  have  ^ ^ ineiiy,  a synonym 
for  nil  III  and  t‘«  .«;*  {I'tinciiht).  Legge  says  that  Mao  calls 
t’liiiy  iinpro[K“rlv  the  5^  many  vegetatile,  and  that  the  dcalder 
plant  is  not  eaten  as  food  in  ( 'hina.  The  t‘n  is,  however, 
mentioned  in  the  Kin  liiitiny  [XLIX,  il]  among  the  edilile 
plants  eaten  in  tiini*  of  sciireity.  The  seed  is  used  in  medieine. 

■1.52.  — ]K  Ao  If'i.  This  |dant  is  thrice  mentioned  in  the 

Shi  kiiiy.  Lrogk  calls  it  doliehos  ereeiier.  Lei,  according 
to  the  Kuany  ya,  has  the  same  meaning  as  ^ i'eny,  liana 
[e.  snjira,  255]. 

Shi  kiny,  10  : — In  the  south  are  the  trees  with  curved 
drooping  hranehe*,  with  the  doliehos  eree[H'rs  clinging  to 
them.  lUI: — Ku  lei,  title  of  an  ode.  Thickly  they  sjiread 
ahoiit,  the  doliehos  ereei>ers  on  the  borders  of  the  Ho 
(Yellow  lliver].  44(1  : — Luxuriant  are  the  doliehos  ereejiers, 
elitigiiig  to  the  brunches  and  stems. 

Lu  KI  : — The  kn  lei  is  also  Cidled  EE  k&  ku.  It 
resembles  the  ^ yen  yii  (a  wild  vino  with  edible  fruit). 
It  is  a ereejier  with  whitish  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
^ ai  (^Artemisia  vulyaris).  Its  fruit  is  edible,  but  sour, 
not  very  pleasant.  In  Yu  chou  (Xorthern  Chili)  they 

call  this  pluut  I’ui  (jehui)  lei. 
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T‘ao  Hung-kikg  I'iillx  tliis  ^ t.t'ien  .nti  lei  (a 

thousjinrl  years  liana.  Under  this  name  it  is  spoken  of  in 
jP.,  XVIIl/(,  42.  It  is  fioiired  in  tVi.,  XXII,  .50.  It  seems 
to  l>e  a I 7/m. 

Phon  zo,  XXXIl,  3,  Vltis jle.euosa,  Thbg. 

4.5.3. — ^ Lien.  Lf.gge  savs.  regarding  this  plant,  inen- 
tioiKHl  in  the  Shi  l-inii: — ( 'onvolvnliis,  prolwilily  the //loniovf 
/>enlaiiacli/liii,  a creeper  found  almndantly  in  Hongkong,  and 
Ciilled  liy  the  common  |)co|>le  ini  ehaii  Itiiii/,  the  five-clawed 
dragon.  Shi  kintt,  INli : — The  convolvulus  s))re:ids  all  over 
the  waste. 

According  to  the  Shwt  iren,  this  plant  is  the  same  as  the 
jiai  lien  (whits'  lien)  of  tlu'  Pen  ts\io  kimj. 

Ur  Ki : — The  lien  re.-'emhlcs  the  kn<t  Imt  (in  its  leaves),  hut 
the  leaves  are  smaller  and  more  ahundant  (kna  Ion  is 
Teiehoeanihes,  v.  supra,  23).  The  fruit  is  hlack,  like  the 
^ pen  ifil  (a  vine  with  eilil'le  fruit),  not  e<lil)lc.  In 
^ j)\  Yu  chon  (Xorthern  Chili)  they  call  it  ))ft  tni/n. 
The  Imiled  leaves  and  stems  are  em|iloy(‘d  for  teeding  catth', 
to  remove  fever. 

P.  XVII l/i,  6,  fnii  lien.  The  large  white  root  of  the  plant 
is  used  as  a medicine.  Ch.,  XXII,  46.  Rail  drawing. 

So  niokn,  IV,  17,  I 'ilis  serianafolia,  Bge.  This  is  a 

common  plant  in  thi'  mountains  of  North  China.  Its  leaves 
an*  jadmatisect,  decom|iound. 

f'.  supra,  182.  Jap.,  2173,  ^'ilis  seriauirfolia,  lige.,  ami 

Jfap.,  2374,  VUis  viui/era,  L., 
n 23^8,  „ heUrophyUa^  'I'hhg., 

„ 2369,  „ inonslans,  Miq.,  ^ I',  supra,  182. 

454. — / nr  ni.  Shi  king,  211.  LeogE  calls  it  the 
Medallion  plant.  The  character  is  ]>ro[a>rly  the  name  of  the 
medallion  pheasant,  Tragopan  salgnis  [Lsgqe]. 
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Tim  Rk  ija  [26]  writes  tlm  ehiir:iet<‘r  with  the  nuliciil 
“ plants,”  iukI  calls  it  rihlmn  plant. 

Williams  [MV/.,  10<I8]  thinks  that  it  may  he  a sjieeies  of 
Phaluris  or  canary  "rass.  1 may  observe  that  our  European 
rihlwn  jjrass,  the  Pkalaris  animlinarea,  L.,  is  a common  plant 
in  North  China.  [Compare  inf  ft,  461.] 

4.55. — There  ap|«-ar  in  the  Classics  a number  of  Chinese 
names  of  plants  refi-rrino  eviilently  to  ree<ls,  rushes,  seilees 
and  the  like.  ()nly  a few  of  thesi'  terms  ar(>  still  in  n.s<‘  ; 
the  f^reater  part  have  disapiteaivd,  prolaibly  a lon>{  time  ago, 
from  the  s|X)ken  language. 

We  have  first  the  ^ trc/  and  the  names  n]i]die<l 

in  Northern  China  to  the  common  reed  Arnmln  phrafimlleit,  L. 
Three  or  four  more  names  for  ree<ls,  now  obsolete,  occurring 
in  the  odes  of  the  SIti  limj,  are  said  by  some  of  the  anciimt 
<-ommentators  to  refer  to  the  various  stages  in  the  process  of 
growth  of  the  common  reed  or  others.  1 ipiote  the  |iassages 
where  these  names  are  inentioneil  : — 

Slil  k-hnj,  104  : — Who  sa,vs  that  the  jjif  Ho  (Yellow  lliver) 
is  wide?  With  a bundle  of  reeds  (3|E  «v/)  I can  cross  it. 
228  [“  Life  in  Pin  ”]  : — In  the  eighth  month  are  the  sedges 
(H  hutin)  and  n'cils  (3|^  trei).  837  : — Ihs'p  looks  the 
]>ool  and  ahundantly  grow  the  rushes  hmin)  and  reeds 
mi).  472: — In  thick  jtatches  are  those  rushes  (](E 
irei)  by  the  way.  liCt  not  the  cattle  and  sheep  tnimple 
them. 

l/ia  Calmdnr,  8(*  Doi  glas  translates : — 

In  the  seventh  month  flourish  the  creeping  plants  and  rushes. 
The  fourth  chanicter,  kvatt,  which  Doiglas  renders  by 
creeping  plants,  is  evidently  a mistake  for  hnan.  Se<‘  the 
corresponding  sentence  [alwve  quotetl]  Shi  kina,  228  [“  Life 
in  Pin.”] 
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Li  ki,  1.  277  [ I'lV  — Thir.l  luontli  of  suinmor. 

Orders  are  given  to  the  superintendent  of  the  nieers  to 
collect  and  senil  in  the  rushes  available  for  use  (:^  Jjt). 

Dortriiw  of  the  }[eiin,  269  : — Their  government  might  be 
called  an  easily  growing  rush  (j^  p‘u  hi).  Lbogr  says 
hi  is  the  same  as  irei  [r.  which,  ns  well  as  p'u,  is  the 

name  of  various  rushes  or  swlges.  lleganling  phi  see  37.i. 

Shi  kliip,  36  : — l^trong  and  almndant  grow  the  rushes 
kill). 

9C) 

Tlio  waters  of  iho  Ho  (Yellow  Uieer),  wide  and  ilcep, 

Flow  northward  in  majestic  coarse; 

The  nets  nre  dropt  into  them  with  a plashiag  sound, 

Among  shoals  and  sturgeon,  large  and  small, 

While  the  rushes  kia)  and  sedges  are  rank  ahont. 

/ 

19.')  : — Th(“  reeds  kien)  and  ru>  hes  kill)  are 

deeply  green.  121  : — His  robes  <d’  rank  glitter  like  the 
young  sedge  ('^  Ihm). 

Hegarding  the  alwvc  terms  we  find  the  following  exjdanations 
in  the  lih  i/a,  the  Shoo  ireii  and  the  aneimit  commentaries  : — 
di  f'h  according  to  the  A'//  j/a  [213]  is  the  same  as  kiii, 
and  [in  211]  the  Hh  i/o  identifies  kia  with  ^ hiiu  (flower). 
Mao  says  kia  is  the  same  as  ^ irei,  and  Ll  SuN  that  tin* 
ire/  when  it  begins  to  grow  is  called  kia.  Shoo  ireii : — Kia 
is  a name  for  the  ire/  Indore  it  has  flowereil,  and  ire/  is 
explained  by  la  kia  ('the  great  kia).  Uh  ya,  210: — lie/,  same 
^ e/i‘(>«  t‘/(io.  Shun  wen  : — V'iao,  same  as  the  ire/ 
in  flower.  HiNO  PiNfi  explains  that  ire/  is  a term  a|>plied 
to  the  In  wlien  it  is  full  grown,  in  gniin. 

From  the  above  (piotations  it  apjiears  that  the  names  In 
and  ire/  in  ancient  times  were  referred  to  the  same  plant  as 
now'odays.  La  and  loe/  are  common  names  in  Northern 
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For  tlio  Ph  mi  unite.*  rmumHiiix,  Trin.,  {Aniinlo  phni^- 
mllen,  Ij.)  the  common  reeil.  In  acconlin;;  to  Henry 

253],  1 * lu  ch'iii  is  Phnuimiles  Uo.rhnephli,  Ktli. 
The  character  r/iVi/  means  tuowots. 

^ Kien,  according  to  Lrogr,  u kind  of  rush  or  sejl^e. 
Hh  »/«,  212,  same  as  ^ lien.  Kuo  l’‘o  s.ays  it  resemhles 
tlie  liiiitii.  The  S/imt  iren  explains  kien  hy  hnnn  wliich 
has  not  yet  Howered. 

The  charar'ter  /nniii  witli  the  nn'anin;;  of  reed  is  not 
found  in  the  ll/i  i/n.  But  we  Iiave  there  [25J  the  same 
chamct(‘r  pronounced  tin  or  rh‘ui  and  applied  to  Ijeonurnf. 
The  Shnn  iren  writes  this  clmract(>r  ^ /niaii  and  iilentifies  it 
with  St  irnii  [see  the  w.r/]. 

Williams  [Dirt.,  247]  says  ^ .and  ^ hunn  may  denote 
the  snne  plant,  hut  this  is  prohahly  rather  a sort  of  .funm/t 
or  (’i/pent.*,  as  it  has  no  hlossoms.  IjKOtiE  translates  ^ hnnn 
in  the  Shi  kinn  hy  rush  mats.  [305]  ; — The  rush  unit  (hnnn) 
lielow  and  that  of  fine  laitnboo  aliove. 

The  Shno  tren  explains  this  character  hy  : — A |>lant  fit 
for  making  mats.  CiieSO  Huan  says,  reoardin;;  the  same 
character  : — It  is  the  name  of  a plant  which  j^rows  in  a 
htishy  manner,  in  the  water.  It  has  a roumi  stem.  In 
Kiangnan  mats  are  woven  of  it.  It  resemhles  a small  Jjf  j>'«, 
hut  has  no  fruit.  [( 'omiKire  the  7?A  _y<t,  08.]  According  to 
Kuo  F‘o  this  character  is  to  be  pronounced  knan.  [5ce  nhn 
the  Jlh  i/a.  It!.]  The  Shno  tren  states  that  the  plant  lin 
is  also  a kind  of  hnnn.  [ I',  snjtrn,  176.] 

The  3?  Frt/i  in  the  Ph  ya  [214]  is  identified  with  the  jC 
trnn.  The  young  s|)ronts  are  called  ^8  k'ilan.  Mao  says 
the  t'an  is  also  called  Sft  ehni  (]iroperly  a pigeon).  It  is  a 
name  for  the  young  sprouts  of  the  ^ /«.  Hino  Pixn  says 
that  ti  is  another  name  for  it, 
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Lu  Kl  gives  the  following  aceount  of  the  above-inentioned 
reeds  : — The  kien  grows  in  water.  ( 'attle  thrive  on  it 

when  it  is  in  seed,  and  get  fat  and  strong.  The  fjeojde 
of  W « Ts‘ing  clioii  and  Sii  ehou  (Northern  Shantung 

and  Northern  Kiangsu)  call  it  kien,  and  en  chon 

(South-western  Shantung)  and  Liaotung  they  use  the  same 
name.  The  k/u  is  the  same  as  hi.  The  tan  or 

m wan  is  also  called  ^ li.  In  autumn,  when  the  jilaut  is 
getting  hard  and  its  seeds  ri[HMi  the  |K-o]>le  term  it  ^ hnan. 
Its  heart  (marrow)  is  pulled  out  from  Iwlow.  The  root  is 
of  the  size  of  a goose’s  ijuill,  tu|>ering.  The  [n-ople  of 
Vang  choii  (Chekiang,  Anhui)  call  it  ina  we!  (horse’s  hiil). 

Kung  Yinu-ta  is  of  opinion  that  the  alwve  classical  names 
of  plants  refer  to  three  kinds  of  reed.  He  siiys  one  of  these 
plants  is  called  kia  whim  it  Ijegins  to  grow,  In  when  it 
flowers,  aiul  we!  when  it  is  full  grown  and  in  .seed  (this  is  the 
common  reed,  Pliraijinlles  canimnnls).  Another  plant  is 
called  tan  when  it  Iji’gins  to  grow,  t'an  when  it  increa.ses  in 
growth,  and  huan  when  it  is  in  seed.  The  third  plant  is  the 
kien. 

The  common  reed,  I'/irai/miles  roinmnnlit,  is  treated  of  in 
P.,  XV,  71),  hi,  wei,  kia.  A good  drawing  of  the  plant  is 
found  in  Cfi.,  XIV,  10.  The  Kin  /main/,  LIIl,  IH, 
figures  under  the  name  IcIS  lu  sail  {hi  sprouts)  a young 
plant  of  this  reeil.  The  sprouts  of  the  Phi-aijinileis  cnininiinin 
are  eaten  in  China  like  tho.se  of  the  phi  or  Typha,  and  are 
also  employed  in  medicine.  At  Peking  coarse  mats  are 
woven  of  the  split  reed. 

Anurn  exol.,  DOO,  ^ J,  vulgo  iiisi,  Jussi.  Arundo  palustris 
vulgaris,  foliis  latiorihus,  calamis  flrinis,  ex  quihus  puto 
|>enicilla  scriptoria  confici.  /V(o«  ;d,  X\’l,  if-11,  Pheaij- 
miles  coniiniinis. 
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Li  Shi-chkx  [iu  P.,  /.(•.],  in  iu-i’onlancc  with  K‘i  nu 
Vino-ta’s  elassificntion  of  tlie  reeds,  distinguishes  three 
kinds,  viz. : — 

1.  — Culm  more  than  10  feet  hieh,  hollow  inside  ; skin 

thin,  of  a whiti>h  etdour.  It  is  calle<l  kla,  irei 
and  III.  This  is  the  eoinmon  reed  alread}'  s|K)ken 
of.  [('oni|i.  Hknuy,  /.(■.,  2'i8.] 

2.  — ( 'tdiii  shorti'r  ami  smaller  than  that  of  the  irci  or  hi, 

hollow  inside  ; skin  thick,  of  a dark  orwu  colour. 
This  is  called  t'aii,  icun,  li  or  /mail. 

3.  — The  kieii,  a small  reed  with  a solid  sU-in  (not  hollow 

inside). 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  what  reeils  or  reetl-like  plants 
were  denoted  by  li,  alias  l‘aii,  iraii,  and  hy  kii-ii  in  the  Classics. 
The  name  ti  is  still  used  iu  China  for  a jH'Culiar  kind  of  small 
reed.  [Compare  an  article  hy  a eontrilmtor  to  Saleg  and 
Queries  on  Cliiiia  and  .fajHiii,  13(10,  p.  07,  on  the  “ HetsJs  of 
the  Vang  ts/.‘.”  The  author  of  this  interesting  iKijH-r  states, 
from  his  own  observation  it  seems,  that  the  immense  reetls 
grown  along  the  luinks  of  the  Great  lliver  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  called  the  In,  the  otlier  the  li,  Tlie  former  is  said  to 
grow  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  near  Xanking  and 
Chinkiang,  the  latter  higher  u|>,  in  the  vicinity  of  Anking, 
where  there  is  a river  known  as  the  jfjj  JT  Ti  kiang,  after 
the  reeds  i>ro<liiced  along  its  iMinks.  (.tutwardly  then-  is  little 
dift’ereiiee  in  the  ap|M-arunce  of  these  reetls  ; the  chief 
distinction  is  that  the  lit  are  hollow,  and  the  ti  pithy  inside. 
Perhaps  the  ti  is  a plant  well  known  to  l>otanists,  hut  which 
has  not  yet  lieen  ideutitied  with  the  Chinese  name,  which  is 
soinetiiiies  also  written  ® li. 

The  Plion  CO  figures  [XVI,  1 1,  13]  under  ^ two  gnimineous 
plants,  not  identified  by  Fkanchet.  In  Siebolii’s  S^n. 
fjlanl.  awn  ja/i.  [3ll]  ap[iears  as  one  of  the  Chinese  uuiues 
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!ij)])li»*il  to  Krlanllins  japoniens  [c.  giijiiii,  1N3].  Tlie  So  itiokii 
[XVI,  3.5]  {lives  ^ as  the  Chinese  name  for  (jiuijihalium 
miirmrilaceum,  L.  But  tiiis  may  he  a mistiike,  for  HoKKM. 
it  ScHl  LTEs  [50]  apply  the  eharaeter  [{irououneed  ts'iu 
in  Chinese,  11’./^.,  1001]  to  the  same  plant. 

With  respect  to  tlie  ^ knan,  a rush,  of  which  in  ancient  times 
mats  were  made,  I may  notice  that  in  I Iuikh.  it  Sent  I.TKS 
[308]  ./iiiii-iif  i-jl'iisut,  li.,  ap|iears  with  the  < 'hinese  names 
j®  tCji  (Iam|Hwick  {trass),  0 ({{rass  for  makin{t  mat-) 

and  Tile  pith  of  tin's  rush  is  largely  used  in  China  for 

lam|i-wieks.  Mats  are  also  made  of  Jimtus  t-J'iaiis,  as 
IIknuv  [/.(■.,  4.50]  re[iorts.  [iSee  also  XV,  01,  and  ('/i. 
XIV,  37.] 

Very  fine  mats,  said  to  he  mamifaetured  in  the  interior  of 
( 'hina,  are  sold  at  Peking  under  the  name  of 
lunp  sil  .ti  (dragon’s  whisker  mats).  The  limp  si1  plant,  also 
ealleil  f|  ^ -ihi  hmp  r/i‘e  and  Ij^  ^ /liUm  hnun,  is  spoken 
of  in  P.  [XV,  110]  as  a [ilant  of  which  mats  are  Moven. 
[Comp,  fill  I/a,  HI,  17G  ; C/i.,  XI,  39.] 

P/ioii  :o,  XVI,  21,  51  figured  as  a fine-leaved  grass. 

In  an  inti-resling  article  on  the  sources  of  China  matting, 
imhlished  in  the  Joiinial  of  liotan;/,  1879,  ji.  99,  the  late  l*r. 
H.ANCE  noticed  the  Li-/ilroiila  miirroiuila,  Hieh.,  {Cp/ii'i'ui'i'ii) 
and  the  Ci//ieni.i  leijelijormis,  lloxhg.,  as  furnishing  the 
material  for  mats  at  Canton. 

SlEBOLl),  St/n  plant,  aroii.  jap.,  42  : — Zizania  /laliisti'is, 
kojosi,  Ciilmi  pro  munimeuto  ad  imhres  adhihentur. 

ISlEBOLu’s  Zizania  palustris  is  J/i/dropintin  lali/olium,  Griseb. 
[r.  supra,  3-50]. 

V.  supra,  210.  yap.,  \(no,  I’hragmitis  communis, '^x\n.,  W. 

Phragmitis  communis,  I rin.,  var.  ton- 
Xii'alvis,  .Miip, 

„ \(ni,  I’liragmilis  japmica,'6icnd.,  I^. 
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1198,  yuncui  hthicus,  Deth.,  5 fit  supra,  16. 

„ 1335,  Luzula  camptslris,  DC.,  % ^ 

Cyperus  [t>.  supra,  97] . 

Several  kinds  of  Polypodium  are  called  r. 

Jap., 

45(5.— '^ij  Lie,  A plant  mentioned  in  the  Li  ki,  the  Chou  li 
and  the  Ith  ya.  Lkgoe  calls  it  a reed.  It  was  employed  by 
sorcerers. 

Chou  a,  11,  24t>  : — Le  |)ccher  Cuo)  et  la  planle  //d 
employes  dans  la  ccrcnionie  du  serment.  Commentator  B. 
(CuENO  HCan)  : — Lc  [iccher  est  redoutc  des  esprits.  Lc-s 
vergettes  t'aites  avec  la  plante  lU  servent  ii  expulser  les 
mauvais  presages. 

Li  ki,  I,  172  : — When  a ruler  went  to  the  mourning  rites 
tor  a minister,  he  took  with  him  a .sorcerer  ($)  with  a {reach 
wand  (^),  an  ofticer  of  prayer  with  his  reed  [brush]  (7/e) 
and  a lance-bearer,  disliking  [the  presence  of  death].  Cheng 
Huan  explains  lie  by  yf  ^ huan  t‘iao,  and  says  it  has 
the  power  to  sweep  away  evil.  Regarding  huan,  see  45.')  ; 
the  second  character  stands  for  (reeds  in  flower). 
[ r.  lih  ya,  210]. 

Tso  CHUAN,  544,  547 ; — Accordingly  a sorcerer  was 

emjdoyed,  who  first  executed  the  si>rinkling  with  a branch  of 
a peach  tree  and  some  reeds  (^  j^). 

The  character  lie  in  the  lih  <ja  is  applied  to  three  dift'erent 
])hints  [35,  142,  193]  but  not  to  a reed. 

As  to  the  peach  wand  employed  in  sorcery,  it  seems  not  quite 
sure  that  by  t'ao  in  the  above-quoted  passages  really  a peach 
tree  is  to  be  understood.  In  the  Shan  hai  king  ^ Coo  chi 
(peach  branch)  is  rejwatedly  mentioned  as  the  name  of  an 
herb,  sometimes  also  ns  the  name  of  a tree.  The  Shan  hai 
king  mentions  also  a jdant  ^ kott  tuan.  Kuo  P‘0  says 
it  is  a kind  of  t‘ao  chi.  The  Kuang  ya  gives  both  names  as 
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synonyms.  Finally,  in  the  Ith  i/a  [170]  it  is  plainly  stated 
that  the  t‘«o  clii  is  a kind  of  liamboo. 

V.  supra,  193. 

457. — £ 'Pai  (now  written  ||).  Legoe  says  a kind  of  rush. 

Shi  king,  272  : — In  the  hills  of  the  south  (of  f’hou)  is  the 
I'ai.  409  ; — Hats  (//)  of  the  leaves  of  the  t‘a/  (j|(  ^). 

In  the  Ith  ya  [73]  it  is  called  ftt  sil  (poor  man’s  need). 
It  has  also  been  identified,  hut  incorrectly,  with  the  plant 
described  in  the  Rh  ya  [97,  </.r]. 

Lu  Ki  : — Its  old  name  is  /«  .?rt.  It  is  also  called  f’jj 

ts‘(i().  The  plant  can  lie  made  into  riiin-cloaks  (g  «o)  and 
hats  (^  //).  Some  .say  that  it  was  used  for  the  black  silken 
caps  of  the  officers.  The  soft  smooth  skin  of  the  jilant  is  fit 
for  makinj'  umbrellas  impervious  to  rain.  In  the  sonthern 
mountains  it  is  a common  plant. 

The  Rh  ya  i,  after  having  noticed  the  l‘ai  or  so  plant  used 
for  making  rain-cloaks  and  hats,  s{>eaks  of  another  so  plant  in 
the  following  terms  : — The  stalks  and  lea\  es  of  the  so  are  like 
those  of  the  ^ san  leny  the  three-c'ornered  gras.s).  [The 
genera  (Jyperus  and  Seirpus  and  other  Cv[)eraceous  plants 
have  generally  triangular  stems].  The  roots  resemble  the 
fff  /u  lsi‘  (small  tubers  of  Aconite)  are  very  hairy,  and 
known  under  the  name  of  ^ •J,  h/'aay  fit  tsz‘  (fragrant 

ftt  tsz‘). 

These  tuliers  are  generally  of  the  size  of  an  apricot  kernel, 
but  sometimes  a.s  large  as  a jujube.  This  is  the  Cyjwtis 
>‘otundus  [».  supra,  97]. 

As  to  the  other  so  plant,  the  t‘ai  of  the  Shi  king,  uswl  for 
making  hats  and  rain-cloaks,  these  names  have  Ix-en  referred 
by  Japanese  botanists  to  various  Cyperaceous  plants. 

SlEBOLD,  Syn.  plant,  aeon,  jap.,  10: — Seirpus  maeroslaehyus 
(same' as  Se.  maritimus,  L.)  ^ ^ j^j  (rain-cloak  'grass)  or 

Japonice  suge.  Pro  pileis  aliisque  utensilibus. 
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Hofi'M.  & Sc'HUI.TKs,  .j.Sil  ; — jSr-  Se/r/m.i  iiiai‘itiinii.%  ami 
120,  Siinie  Chinese  name,  Caiv.r  rtrxpitoM,  Thbg.  Ihidem, 
102,  fjj?  ]^,  Ci/jH-rus  Iria,  L. 

Japanese  hats  made  of  tlie  kusa  sttije  or  Scirpus  mariliiniis 
were  exhihited  in  1878  at  Paris.  [.See  Mbxe,  Prod,  rr^et.  dii 
.Japan,  1885,  p.  138.] 

Mao  explains  tlie  charaeter  ^ go  by  ^ ^ (clothes  made 
of  erass).  K‘rx(i  Ying-ta  adds  that  these  clothes  protect 
against  rain.  [Comp,  also  Shu  limj,  108.  Trilnite  of  Yii  : — 
The  wild  people  of  the  islands  hronoht  Garments  of  jir.iss 

?F  UR  hui  fn.] 

Nowadays  the  (Hiinese  ajrricnltnral  labourers  wt'ar  rain- 
cloaks,  .«i)-7  and  hats  made  out  of  the  hair-like  bracts  of  a 
palm,  the  Chanurropg  J’oiiiniri,  Limll.  [See  FoUTUNe’s 

I Fu Wee/(i^,t,  53,  54.] 

r.  sufini,  73,  9r- 

yap.,  J53,  Ciirr.r  difpiilatliii,  lioott, 

458. — The  Shan  hal  khuj  mentions  a plant  ^ fan  ts'ao. 
Kdo  P‘o  explains  that  it  is  the  ^ ^ fan,  which 

resembles  the  ]!}j  go  but  is  larger.  He  evidently  means  the 
fan,  a |)lant  mentioned  in  one  of  the  |ioems  of 
Sz‘ma  Sian(I-.U‘  [f  12t>  B.C.],  together  with  the  ^ go,  and  th(> 
^ gin,  and  in  CtiANQ  Heng’s  jmein  Nan  In  /u  [After  Han 
dynasty]  together  with  piao,  ^ hnan  'ami  ^ <7i‘h.  The 
Shun  iron  s.ays  th.'it  the  Ig'inp  fan  resembles  the  go.  Tims  we 
may  snp|)Ose  that  it  was  a ey|)eraceoiis  plant. 

As  to  the  other  jilants  noticed  by  the  ancient  ]ioets,  the  rhUi 
is  Tiodimnria  nirea  [r.  gupra,  301],  the  hnan  a rush  [jtee  455]. 
Hegarding  the  piao,  a sedge  grass,  see  the  Rh  i/a  [209]. 

The  gie  is  said  by  a commentator  on  iSz‘ma  Sianq-JC 
to  he  the  same  as  the  j§i  [,w  the  Uh  ya,  119].  But  the 
dictionary  i/fl  pien  explains  it  by  go. 

Amwn.  e.rot.,  900,  geiz,  vtdgo  .gtige.  Ilerha  j'alustris, 
foliis  arundinaceis  hrevioribns  tensis,  ex  quibus  ad  albedineii} 
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roiliictis  constriiuntur  clefjiintissiini  pilei,  quibiis  tejiimtnr 
dcambiilante.s  tk>min<ic>.  Siiffe,  iH  wi>  liavi*  seen,  is  tlie 
Japanese  name  for  Scirpits  tmir/timus. 

Mao  or  pa!  mao  (white  a ^rass 

re])eato(lly  mentioned  in  the  Classics.  Legoe  calls  it  the 
white  crass. 

Shi  tliiij,  34  : — A dead  anteloi>e  wra[)ped  iiji  with  the  white 
crass  (pal  mao).  232  [“  fate  in  I’in  ”]  : — Let  us  in  the  day- 
time colleift  the  jjrass  (mao)  and  at  nicht  twist  it  into  ropes. 
41(i: — The  fibres  from  the  whit(‘-flowereil  ni.sh.  ^ 

[jW'C  I/m  ae.W]  are  bound  with  the  white  crass  (piil  mao). 

Chou  li,  I,  84  : — Le  prcpos(‘  an  territoire  hors  banlieiK' 
fournit  ([Hand  il  y a des  sacrifices  Ics  plantes  odoriferantes 
[.</(((»,  r.  43.')]  et  les  herlM-s  pour  envelo]iper  (mao).  Com- 
mentator B.  (('HF.Nti  Hu.vn)  : — Les  secondes  servent  ])onr 
cnvelopper  les  pieces  des  viefimes  et  clarifier  le  vin  dans  les 
sacrifices  otterts  aiix  efinies  de  rinterieur  et  dc  rexterieur. 

Li  l-i,  I,  44(1  [Sacrifiees]  : — In  straininc  the  new  liquor  for 
the  cup  they  use<l  the  white  mao  cniss.  fl,  Ilb'i: — At  the 
burial  of  a f;reat  officer,  the  procress  of  th(“  bier  was  "iiided 
bv  the  chief  arlizan  with  a reed  of  white  crass  (mao) 
in  his  hand. 

Tso  CHI' AN,  131),  140.  [B.C.  fi.5f).]  Legoe's  translation 

reads  : — Your  tribute  of  covered  cases  of  the  three-ribbed 
rush  [the  Chinese  text  has  only  ^ Q tril)Ute  of  o\ao 
crass  for  wrapjiinc  up,]  is  not  rendered,  so  that  tin*  king’s 
.sacrifices  .arc  not  supplied  with  it,  atid  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  straiti  the  spirits. 

•See  also  the  Rh  ya  [183]. 

Li  S.VO,  ■).’); — Les  herbes  t.‘oien  et  /loni  [fragrant  herbs,  r.  417, 
400]  sont  transforinees  en  herlx's  mao  ou  manvaises  herbes. 

It  is  not  to  be  confoimiled  with  the  ^ § mao  hiang,  n fmzi'nnt 
grass,  aoeonling  to  LuUHRIKO,  Flora  cochin..  lUa,  Aiulropogaa  sclucnaalhot, 
L.  Comp.  P.,  XtV4,  08  ; Ch.,  XXV,  71.  Phoa  so,  XI,  8. 
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Lt!  Ki,  23  : — In  nneient  times  the  white  mao  was  used  to 
wrap  up  thint/.s  offered  in  sacrifices,  and  also  for  straining  wine. 

P.,  XIII,  45,  pui  mao.  hi  Shi-chen  says: — Mao  is  a 
general  name  incduding  several  species.  Besides  the  jxii  mao 
there  are  the  huamj  mao  or  yellow  mao,  the  hiang  mao  or 
fragrant  mao,  the  kien  mao  [see  the  neH\  and  others.  All 
these  have  the  same  leaves.  The  difference  is  in  the  flowers. 
Th(>  pai  mao  or  white  mao  is  a small  plant.  It  flowers  in 
fhe  fourth  month  ; white  flowers  in  panicles  ; small  seeds. 
Its  root  is  white,  very  long  and  thin,  resemhliiig  a sinew  ; 
it  has  joints,  is  of  a sweet  taste.  In  the  Pen  fs‘ao  king  this 
drug  is  called  mao  ken  (mao  root).  It  omits  light  in 

the  night.  The  plant  is  also  used  for  thatching  houses. 

In  the  Peking  mountains  the  people  apply  the  name  jiiao 
to  Imperata  aritmlinacea,  Cyrill,  and  /.  saceharijiora,  Maxim., 
licautifnl  grasses  with  long  leaves  and  spike-like  [)anicles, 
with  long  silvery  white  silkj'  hairs  on  the  glumes.  The  plant 
rc[)resented  under  pai  mao  in  CL,  VIII,  8,  may  an 
Imperata.  The  Kin  huang  [LIII,  14]  figures  the  young 
sprouts  with  the  root  of  the  mao  grass.  These  sprouts  are 
eaten  by  the  peojde,  like  those  of  Typha  and  Phragmites. 
P.  [l.r  ] terms  them  mao  rhen  (mao  needles). 

According  to  Loureiro  [Flora  cochin.,  67],  in  South  China 
the  Cdiincse  name  mao  ken  (mao  root)  is  applied  to  Saccharum 
spicafmn,  L.,  (radice  perenni,  repente,  articulata).  This 
plant  is  now  calle«l  Perotis  latifolia.  Ait.  Henry  [he., 
272,  433]  : — In  Hupei,  Imjterata  arumlinacea,  Cyr.,  is  called 
mao  or  sz‘  mao  (silky  mao). 

.Ama'ii.  e.rot.,  81)9,  ^ hoo,  vulgo  t-satenna.  Granien  arundi- 
naceuin  caule  longiori,  j)anicnla  sparsii.  Thunbeeo  thinks 
[Flora  jap.,  42]  that  Ka:mpfkr  refers  to  Saccharum  spicatum. 
But  Tuunberg’s  S.  spicatum,  in  Fr.anchbt  and  Savatif.r’s 
Enum.  PI.  Jap.,  II,  188,  is  referred  to  Imperata  arumlinacea. 
In  Siebold’s  Syn,  plant,  cecon.  jap.,  46,  we  have  amame, 
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^ }R,  Graniineii  obscura,  iu  j;;onorrhoea  ab  agricolis  laudata. 
See  also  the  jdants  figured  in  the  Phon  zo,  VIII,  1,  2,  under 
^ and  & At  Peking  Ant/iistina  uiyueiis,  AV  illd.,  is 
called  ^ ^ huang  mao.  The  mountain  {>eoj)le  use  this 
coarse  grass  provided  with  rigid  awns,  for  thatching  roofs. 
Henry  [/.<■.,  142J  refers  the  huang  vuio  figured  in 

Ch.,  VIII,  10,  to  Jfeterojiogon  hirtus,  Pers.,  which  he  terms 
“ s[>ear  grass  ” and  which  at  Ichang  is  much  used  for  thatch. 

It  cannot  lx:  ascertained  what  the  ^ ^ man  of  the 
Shu  Hug  was.  It  is  noticed  there  [112,  “Tribute  of  Yii  ”]  as 
a product  of  the  Province  of  ^ King  chon  (Hukuang). 
Lkuqe  calls  it  the  three-ribbed  rush.  The  three-ribbed  rush 
(when  presented  us  tribute)  was  ]>ut  in  cases,  which  again 
were  wnipj)ed  up. 

Cheng  Huan  explains  that  this  gmss  was  a kind  of  mao, 
having  three  ridges  and  ]>rovided  with  hairs  and 

prickles  (still'  awns),  and  used  for  stniiniug  the  sacrificial 
wine.  K‘i;ng  An-kuo  takes  tting  and  nuio  to  be  different, 
and  suggests  that  tsiiig  is  mentioned  in  the  Chou  li  as  a 
vegetable  [c.  supra,  Util].  But  there  is  a sUitement  bv 
Kuan  tsz‘  [who  lived  in  the  7th  century  B.C.] 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  saying  that  Ix-tween  tlie  Kiang 
and  the  Huai  river  (Kiangsu,  Anliui)  a grass  is  found 
whose  leaves  have  three  ridges  and  which  is  called  ^ ^ 
Is^itig  mao. 

I may  notice  that  Siebolu  [Sy/i.  plant,  aeon,  jap.,  I.')] 
mentions  a Qrainiueu  obscura  tiuctoria  siuice  ^ jajwnice 
karias.  This  is,  I suspect,  tlie  Imperuta  ihictoria,  Miq., 
[Prol.  FI.  Japan,  177]  : — Ad  viride  tingendum  adhibetur,  teste 
Siebold.  But  according  to  KA:urF£R  [c.  infra,  461] 
karrias  is  Phalaris  arundinacea. 

Another  kind  of  mao  grass  is,  according  to  Li  Shi-chen, 
the  ^ mang,  regarding  which  see  the  lih  ya  [188]. 
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114A,  Impcmtii  itruiiiUmucit,C,\  r.,  Il.l-t.  C’.,  835. 

s„  11,34. 

„ 1147,  linperitia  tinclona,  Miq.,  ^ 

„ 1094,  Hierochloa  borealii,  Ra;m.  & Schult.,  §. 

Saccharum  spicttlum,  v.  Sm.,  188.  ,1.,  XV,  182. 

/V.,  222,  gives  Euhiliit  japonica,  I'riii.,  :is  ?B- 

•llln.  — AVVh,  ii  fjniss  iu(‘ntion)‘il  in  tlio  Hhi  iiinl  likeiicil  to 

llic  Lkouk  ciills  it  till-  wliitc-fiowcriMl  ni>li  or  ro|>f-ru.'Ii. 

•S/(/  khuj^  2tl!l  : — Tin*  iiioat  of  tlio  oast  oalc  i^  tit  to  steo|> 
tlic  ropc-rusli  (kien).  410  : — Tlio  filircs  of  the  wliito-flowercil 
rush  ( ^ ^ '(“•)  arc  Ijoiiml  with  the  white  ftniss  {mao,  see 
th(^  l>reeeilinjj).  In  the  Shi  king  [140]  the  eliaraeter  ^ <‘ii, 
Generally  a|t[)lieil  to  the  sow-tliistle,  denotes,  aceordinj'  to  the 
Chinese  eoinnientators,  tlie  kien  orass  [r.  supra,  30'>], 

In  the  Jlh  ga  [48]  we  liave  tlie  wild  kien,  also  calknl  the 
white-tlowered.  Kuo  P‘o  says  it  is  a kind  of  mao.  Mao 
exiilains  that  the  kien  is  the  .same  as  the  mao,  which  after  it 
has  l>een  stee|>eil  is  called  kie/i.  In  the  S/iaii  hai  king  it  is 
stated  that  mats  were  made  out  of  the  white  kien  and  useil 
in  the  sacrifices  to  the  mountain  s|iirit.s.  Li  ki,  II,  401), 
*•  Monminji  Hites."  'h' ^ Lkogk  translates  “sandals 
of  straw.” 

IjU  ki  : — The  kien  rcscmhles  the  mao,  hat  it  is  olabrous. 
Th(‘  root  contains  a white  fionr.  The  plant  is  flexible.  After 
steeping  and  drying  it,  string-  and  cordage  can  be  made  of 
its  fibres. 

P.,  XIII,  45,  sjR'aks  of  the  kien  under  the  head  of  pai  mao, 
as  of  a gni.ss  akin  to  the  mao.  It  has  prickly  awns,  flowers 
in  autumn  (the  mao  flowei-s  in  summer).  Ch.  [VIII,  D] 
figures  under  kien  a Graminca  which  IIenbv  [/.r.,  343] 
identifies  with  .[nihisliria  riliala,  L.,  a kind  of  “s|a'ar 
grass  ” in  llu|)ei  where  it  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
j|L  pao  tsz'  W'ao. 
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The  /Kio  {finss  is  inentioiieJ  in  the  Li  Ici  [1,  103]  : — One 
^houlll  nut  enter  tlie  rnler’s  jjito  iii  rinh  siuulals 
The  S/iii.)  teen  savs  the  />iio  is  a urass  o!  whieh  tlie  j>eo|ile  of 
iH  A Nan  yanu  (Honaiil  make  coarse  shoes.  In  tlie 
//tin  situ  [ijnoteil  in  A'.ZA]  it  is  state;!  that  the  jiao  is  also 
lit  for  lieinu  woven  into  mats. 

The  '/'no  r/iwin  [Sil'.t,  372].  referrin;^  to  the  year  11.0.  58(t, 
<|Uotes  a |i:i'sa;{(-  from  an  ode  of  the  iS/ii  /.•ho/,  now  lost,  which 
reads  as  follows  : — 

Tlnnigti  yiiii  have  silk  (i|$)  uiid  lu'm|i  (l%) 

Do  not  throw  away  your  grass  ( 'JjO  and  /■«»/«■». 

What  Leiiok  translates  iiy  rushes  is  SSi]  khiui  in  the  Ohiuese 
te.\t.  The  ancient  commentary  says  that  it  is  a {fni-ss  akin 
to  the  Lien. 

The  / li  [chapter  on  Jlonrnin;;  Rites]  notices  shoes  made  of 
khial  and  ^ jiiao  grass  [r.  siijira,  4.)8].  According  to  some 
authors  of  the  Ilan,  quoted  in  A'. /A,  the  kUiai  was  also 
usihI  for  making  cords  and  mats. 

/A,  XXI II,  14,  k‘iiui.  Oii’E.v  Ts‘ang-k‘i  [8th  century] 
says  that  the  sccils  of  (he  /.■'nai  grass  are  eaten  hy  the  people 
like  rice. 

lluKKJI.  iV  Scuri.TKS,  .’)38,  11^,  Heii-jiili  fi//iei‘inilii,  Ktll. 
Hut  the  drawing  in  the  /’/om  ;o  [XLl,  17-18]  uiulcr 
this  Chlne.-:e  name  look.s  ralher  like  Amlrojnnjon  Irojiieiu, 
.Sprengel. 

Kuo  P'0,  in  conimenting  u|)on  the  S/iun  hai  k'ing,  says  that 
the  ^ icU-n,  repeatedly  mentioned  there,  is  akin  to  the  '§•  /den 
and  the  ^ mao,  and  that  the  stln,  sjwken  of  in  the  same 
work,  is  the  same  as  the  jiuo.  Only  the  description  of  the 
sHn  in  the  S/ian  /tui  king  (yellow  flowers,  red  fruit  which 
makes  those  who  eat  it  handsome)  dot's  not  agree  with  this 
iJcnlilication. 
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3020,  Sdrpus  Eruyphirum,  Michx.,  var.  nipponkus,  Fr.  & S., 

„ 2024,  Sdrpus  maritimus,  L.,  mBm- 

„ 2025,  „ mucronatus,  I..,  var.  subldocarpus, 

„ 2028,  „ planUtgineus,  Rctz.  [11.  supra,  59]. 

461. — La,  iiiimc  of  a plant  mentioned  in  the  Shi  king. 
Leuqe  terms  it  “ king  gnvss.”  Tlie  ehanicter  is  more 
correctly  written  j^.  411  : — All  the  iiiorniug  I gather  the 

king  grass,  and  do  not  colh-ct  enough  to  fill  my  hands. 

The  Rh  ya  [10]  writes  ^ la,  ssime  a.s  J ^ trang  ch‘u 
(king  grass).  This  name  occurs  in  the  Li  sao.  [See  the 
(piotatiou  under  421,  su/rra.] 

Li;  Ki : — The  la  plant  reseinhles  the  hamhoo  ; it  grows  to 
the  height  of  five  or  sis  feet.  The  ik!o[>1c  living  on  the 
^ K‘i  river  (a  tributary  of  the  ^Vei,  in  the  north-east  of 
Honan)  call  it  ^ fjf  la  chu  {hi  Uimboo)  for  the  stem  and 
the  leaves  are  like  the  bamboo  and  of  a dark  green  colour. 

The  Rh  ya  i .says  that  the  Pen  Is'uo  identifies  the  la  plant 
of  the  Shi  with  the  ^ ^ Isin  ts'uo.  This  latter  plant  is 
treak-d  of  in  P.  [XVI,  66].  It  is  said  there  that  it  is  also 
called  htiany  ls‘ao  (yellow-  grass),  for  the  plant  affords  a yellow 
dye  (it  is  not  stated  whether  the  leaves  or  the  root).  In 
ancient  times  the  people  were  obligetl  to  collect  this  tinctorial 
plant  for  the  king’s  stores,  whence  the  name  “ king’s  grass.” 
Ch.  [XI,  72]  figures  under  tsin  ts^ao  the  leaves  of  a grass. 

Amoen.  e.cot.,  61)9  : — ^ dsin,  vulgo  karrias,  kakkina,  arai. 
Gramen  arundinaceum  minus.  Tab.  Gramen  arundinaceum 
spicatum,  C.B.P.  Judging  from  K.empfer’8  references,  this 
would  be  Phalaris  arundinacea,  L.  also  Thunbebg, 

Flora  japon.,  44,  and  supra,  454  and  459  at  the  end.]  Siebold 
says  that  karias  is  the  name  of  an  obscure  tinctorial  plant 
in  Japan.  As  far  as  I know,  Ph.  arundinacea  is  not  a 
tinctorial  plant.  But  the  plant  is  common  in  China  as  well 
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as  in  Japan.  The  in  the  Phon  zo  [XX,  14,  15]  is  not 
Phalaris. 

yap.,  232,  Arthraxon  ci/iare,  Beauv.,  MM- 

462. — Lanff.  Leqgb  calls  it  wolfs-tail  grass,  a kind 
of  weed,  or  dame). 

S/ii  king,  224 : — Cold  come  the  waters  down  from  that  spring 
and  overflow  the  bushy  wolf’s-tail  grass.  380: — Picture 
of  husbandry,  growth  of  the  grain  described  : — 

It  ears  and  the  fruit  lies  soft  in  the  sheath, 

It  hardens  and  is  of  good  quality. 

There  is  no  wolf’s-tnil  grass,  no  darnel  [,t/w.  see  the  next]. 

Rh  yn,  189,  lamj,  same  as  ^ (‘'nng  Hang, 

Cheso  HOax  explain.s; — Grain  that  flourishes,  but  does  not 
form  seeds  is  called  Vnng  Hang  (blasted  ears  of  grain). 

Lt;  Ki  repeats  the  aljove  ex|danation  and  then  says  that 
now  the  people  call  the  plant  mentioned  in  the  Shi,  ^ 

Su  f'ien  weng  or  *i5p  fbVn.  In  the  II  n/  ePuan 

[Wylie's  Xvtes,  p.  6]  it  i.s  shited  that  horses  are  fond  of  the 
lang  and  the  yu  [.w  tha  ne.ct]. 

The  Rh  ya  i .s.ays  that  the  lang  plant  is  a bad  weed 
growing  in  corn-fields  among  cultivated  grain,  lint  it  affords 
a valuable  food  for  cattle. 

P.,  XXIII,  14,  ^ lang  trfii  l.s‘ao  (wolfs-tail  grass). 

It  i.s  said  to  Ik»  the  same  as  the  plant  lang  of  the  Shi  king 
and  of  the  Rh  ya  [189],  and  as  the  meng  or  lang  icei  (wolf’s 
tail)  of  the  Rh  ya  [20].  Li  Shi-chen  states  that  the  plant 
resembles  the  m {Setaria  italica),  but  its  ears  are  of  a 
yellowish  purple  colour  and  provided  with  bristles.  In  time 
of  scarcity  it  supplies  food.  Ch.,  XIII,  25. 

The  drawing  in  the  Phon  zo  [XLI,  15,  16]  under  S[ 
seems  to  represent  Gymnothrix  japonira,  Kth.,  figured  in 
Thi'NBKRo’s  Flora  jajn>n,  [p.  48,  tab.  9]  under  the  name  of 
Panicnm  hordei/orme.  It  is  also  the  same  as  his  Cenchnis 
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and  a roinmon  plant  in  .lapan  and  (‘liina. 
Till-  lonj;  spike  is  eonspieiiotis  liy  the  ntnnerous  purplish 
awnlike  hristles  that  almost  eoneeal  the  flower.  This  agrees 
with  the  t'hinese  description  of  the  wolfs-tail  <irass. 

41)3. — ^ Yu.  This  is  another  ■jrainineons  weed  in  corn- 
fields, re|H-atedly  mentioned  in  the  < 'lassies.  LftfiOF.  translates 
the  name  hv  weeils  injurious  to  j;r,iin.  darnel,  t’esene. 

S/i)  I.IT  : — Do  not  try  to  cultivate  liehls  too  laroe; 

the  W(‘eds  (//»)  will  only  orow  luxuriantly.  dXIl : — Seethe 
ipiofation  fu/iru\n  4(ii  : — No  wolfs-tail  ;jras..  no  ilarnel  (//»). 

Iji  hi,  I,  2.')ll,  //)/  translated  hy  darnel.  Sis*  the  ipiotation 
niuler  431. 

Tilt*  character  v«  la-curs  thrice  in  the  Hiu  > ulrmhii-  [.jll, 
.j<S,  80],  hut  it  seems  that  it  stands  there  for  a/«  (to 
flourish). 

}feneiun,  377  : — Mf.NCII'8  .said,  1 hate  the  darmd  {i/u)  lest 
it  he  confounded  with  the  corn  iW- 

The  Chinese  eotnmetitators  siiy  the  lumj  [acc  the  /)rei-r<linii’] 
and  the  i/ii  are  plants  injurions  to  tin*  orain  (^-  ^).  The 
SInio  wn  Siiys  the  i)h  is  a jilant  which  gnaws  among  grain. 
Not  nnmtioned  in  the  Hh  i/a. 

/’.,  NVl,  (i3,  ^ ^ hi»i  iri‘l  (dog’s-t.ail  grass). 

It  is  said  to  Ih‘  the  satne  as  the  i/u  of  the  Classics.  Ll  Sm- 
ell KN  says  it  is  a common  grass,  ressmihling  the  >ii  (Sildriii 
ilalira),  hut  is  smaller.  C//.,  XII,  4,  i/u  or  him  irc/'  //(to. 
The  figure  seems  to  lie  inteniled  for  Seturiii  rlriilis,  Beativ., 
as  also  the  drawing  imd<“r  the  same  names,  AVit  limniii, 
lill,  8.  At  Peking  even  nowadays  the  classical  name  i/u  is 
applied  to  Si-hiriii  viridit,  a very  common  grass.  Tht'  |H>ople 
term  it-generally  ^ ^ hii  i/u  !»Y  (the  //«  of  the  grain). 

K.  H.  Parkkr,  Chluesf  Samrs  of  Plants  ; — The  natne  hoii 
wet  tt‘ao  in  Sz  ch'tian  is  applied  to  Gi/iniinlhri.r  hordeiformit. 
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llcauv.,  !it  (‘iinfon  to  St‘liiriti  ti/aiii-ii,  Rcaiiv.  Hesuy  [/.<•„ 
180]  : — h'oii  irfi  t.i‘no  in  Hupei  = .S',  f^hiuni. 

Aiiiff/i.  f.rol.,  «9<l  : — ^ yn\>ro  /uiihtM,  Jeiio  koniuitd, 

innuhle.  Grunien  ]uinieeuiii,  I.  Tabern.  Graineii  jianiecuin 
spiea  .simjiliei,  ('.  Bauli,  1’.  K.«mpfku'8  references  seem  to 
point  to  Sftardt  glaucu  or  r!rldi»,  tmt  Thcnukiu;  [/.r.,  43] 
thinks  tliat  he  means  Pii.ijniliim  rillosiim, 

Jdp;  1246,  Lepitillicnim  iaponiaun,  I'r.  & S.,  ^ fjf. 

Other  0<tw/«'(r  and  Cyperiilrir  identified  hv  the  .lapancsc  are;  — 
(trtWiiiiftr  : — 

/<//.,  117.  .\iiip\itrii< gciiiiuhiluf,  I... 

M 233,  Annu/iniiriit  jit/htnicti,  S.  X..  -T-  a Ys- 

„ ^\l,  Avrihl/iilliil.  I,., 

„ .114.  Siel)  , 

..  Koxli.,  var.  >ovn7///«/,/,  Krz.,  ^ i’J. 

..  .O'*.  ..  -vimnniMy  Kr.  & S.,  ear.  nlhy-miirxinal,). 

Kr.  & S.,  llj  ^ ft. 

„ 319,  /liwihiiia  sUrilis,  Krz.,  A m n. 

..  Mfi,  /if'  im  luniii  frin  ir/nrmis.  Host.,  1^.  [ I",  siipni, 

■5'.] 

3/0,  I}nu-lnp'<iliiim jiiponiaiiii,  jg  ]^. 

..  „ si/t;i/i,iim,  Rtem.  it  Seluilt.,  jSj  ^ 

[r.  dipr.t,  32,  335], 

„ 3^0,  /Iromtts  Jdpi^nit'tiri^  Thhtj.,  ^ [e.  sufinj,  ^3]. 

,,  650,  Coi.v  Lour., 

M ^5 It  »t  hcrvntu,  I„,  jl| 

tt  ^53>  I’Acuainc  coracima,  (LltIii.,  Bl  IS.  >fS. 

,,  /^f'tti^rtK'i/is/rrrffi^niriif  Hcaiiv.,  531  a m- 

„ ^04,  /Cri/iUitT  /,i/htfih-,i,Trin.,  [?■.  iHS]. 

„ //ort/thm  1. , ^ 

,,  1327,  Lopbathrrum  ch/utii,  Xoll  , mvim- 
»•  1 555i  ./A /*wVv;  [7’.  2.S].  Phranmitia,  [L.  455]. 

15^4.  Piiuuiu-lum  japitnicum,  IVin.,  mn.. 

.<  '959.  Saccharnm  offtchutrum,  L , "y* 

„ 2112,  Sorghum  [r.  335]. 
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/"/•.  J395.  •*«  '"".'■■S  I- . 3C  S 
„ 2401,  Zizania  aquatica,  L., 

„ 2406,  Zaysia  pungent,  WilUl  , m- 

Cyptracea 

^<1/.,  472,  Ciir^j:  (//t/rt/rt/Art,  Iloott.,  [r.  457]. 

..  4S5.  ..  mairncrphala,  Willd , 

„ 494.  pachygyna,  Fr.  & S.,  flj  ^5- 

„ 740,  Cypyriis  rotundus,  L.,  S F»  ? [•••  supra,  97]. 

„ 7^1,  „ sfroiinufi,  Roth.,  var.  drpaupfrata,  Fr.  &.  S., 

743,  „ umhellaius,  Hth., 

»•  95^»  Piuibristyhs  diphv/la,  Vahl.,  var.  tomenloM,  Rth., 

«• 

121R,  Aj///«^(Vi  manacfphata,  1..,  var.  Iciairpis,  Fr.  & S, 

* 

ft  Lipacarpha  microccphala,  Kth., 

„ 2020,  Sdrpuf  [r.  460]. 

4G4. — ^ ]§[  Mang  tf'ao.  A {wiwnous  yilant  mentioned  in 
tlie  Chnii  U [II,  389]  : — Le  destnicteur  est  chargii  dVxpulser 
les  teignes.  II  les  attaqiie  jtar  le  .s.aerifiee  conliwatoire,  11 
fait  eontre  enx  des  fumigations  avec  la  jilante  inaiig. 

The  same  plant  (tnang  tnUio)  is  stated  in  the  S/ian  hni  king 
to  la-  employed  for  stu|)efving  fish.  The  same  is  said  there 
regarding  the  plant  j§[  irang  ta'an.^' 

The  character  ^ mnng  has  sr-veral  meanings.  According 
to  the  Rh  git  [169]  it  is  a kind  of  hamlx)o.  The  Fang  gen 
,sa3's  that  in  the  southern  |>art  of  („Ui‘u  (Hunan)  it  means 
herbs.  The  Shtto  iren  explains  the  character  by  “ thick 
grass,  jungle.” 

In  P.  [XVII/»,  47]  ^ mang  is  given  as  the  name  of  a 
jioisonous  ])lant,  also  called  ^ (to  Iw  [>ronounced  vxtng), 

S*  Kco  P*o  here  givcf*  the  iironunemtion  wang  for  the  fir«t  charsctor, 
which  U generally  pronmmrod  mung,  [ I'  mpra,  where  ^ mang 

denotes  a grass. 
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ISM  icaiiij  l»‘ao  and  ^ ^ s/iti  man;/  (r.it’s  iiutnij).  It  is 
identified  with  the  j)lunt  leei  or  r/iHin  ls\tn  [/^/t  i/u,  147]. 
From  the  ancient  authors  <iuoted  in  P.  regarding  the 
maii^  ts‘‘uo  we  learn  that  this  plant  is  not  unconiinon  in 
Sz‘ch‘nan  and  Central  China.  Some  say  it  is  a twining 
])lant,  others  a tree.  It  is  poisonous  and  employed  by  the 
jieople  to  jwisoii  fish  and  rats.  C/i.,  XXIV,  .’>2  represents 
under  laang  a plant  with  serrate  leaves  and  flowers  not 
unlike  those  of  Aconite. 

In  Japan  the  Chinese  character  mamj  is  a|)]>lied  to  IlUeium 
rAigiotum,  Sieb.,  a small  tree  held  sacred  l>y  the  Japanese, 
and  found  also  in  Southern  China.  Its  seeds  and  leaves 
]K)ssess  ]K)isonous  [)roperties.  But  the  (■hine.st!  |>oisunuus 
plant  many  is  quite  ditfereiit. 

jliiia‘11,  e.rul.,  SbO,  t^81,  skimini,  with  figure,  is  Illicium 

riligiosam.  SlEii.  & Zucc.,  I'loni  JajMii.,  1,  5,  tab.  1,  and 
Phoit  zo,  XXIV,  5,  ^ ]^,  Jllichim  religiosum.  [/ii/.  1141.] 

4t>5. — ^ YHtin.  A plant  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  king. 
Kuo  P‘0  says  a medicinal  plant.  The  Rh  ga  [258]  writes 
;fiC  yuan  ; another  name,  JS  ^ yd  tu  or^fish-iwison. 

The  ancient  dictionary  Ki  tsiu  yien  [1st  century  B.C.] 
states  that  the  ^ yiUin  flowors  when  boiled  and  thrown 
into  water  kill  fish.  The  Shun  icen  explains  yilan  by 
“ fish-[)oison.” 

P.,  XVIIA,  42,  yilan  hua.  Poisonous  plant.  A small  tree 
with  violet  flowers  ; another  sort  has  yellow  flowers.  Flowers, 
leaves,  and  bark  of  the  root  used  in  medicine.  Ch.  [XXIV, 
44]  represents  under  yUan  hua  a daphne.  Hbnky  [/.c.,  281] 
thinks  it  is  iMphne  genkica,  S.  & Z. 

SlEB.  & Zucc.  Flora  japon.,  I,  137,  tab.  75,  and  SlEB., 
Icon,  ined.,  VI,  Daphne  genkwa.  Violet  flowers. 

Flowers  and  bark  used  in  medicine.  The  plant  is  siiid  to 
have  been  iulroduced  iuto  Jai>an  from  Chiua. 
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At  IVking  till"  iiiiiuo  i/ikin  /nia  is  to  a |>oisoiions 

tliymolufoous  plant — the  II Vi-/v>7 /■(/■<« /a  clMinmiaithni’^  Meissn., 
witli  yellow  flowers.  Coiiip.  Tatauinov,  Cutal.  mnl.  sin.,  31. 
It  is  einjiloyeil  for  sHi|H'fvin;i  fish. 

.7''/’;  753/  Diifilnic  genk-Xii,  S.  it  55  ?E- 
M 3^^9i  I^utiina  cun'ijlortt,  Ilk.  &.  A,  m .ffi 

!i)(i. — ^ 7V//./  //'/K/,  ji  |ilanl  inentioneii  in  the  S/khi  /id 

//III/,  anil  likewise  saiil  to  kill  ti-h. 

The  i/iu  .until  i'  another  poisonoti'  plant  notieeil  in 

the  S/nlii  /i'll  /lint, 

•1(17. — Iji.  A plant  nienlioiieii  in  the  l.i  //.  Lkcob 
translates  hrooni-.-edee.  1,  301  [ )W //«(/]  : — ISeeonil  month 
of  winter.  The  hrootn-sedge  rises  up  vigorously.  Cheno 
llUA.v  ex|)lains  li  hy  JB|  ^ m-i  /I'ui  (a  fragrant  ]dant).  The 
S/iuo  teen  sjiys  the  li  is  an  lierhaeeoiis  plant  whieh  resembles 
tltf  fli)  /'*"  ( fl//>/t‘‘)  but  is  smaller.  The  roots  are  made  into 
lirnshes. 

XV,  .77,  fi  // .'•/(/,  a name  fotmd  in  the  Pen  Is'uo 
l.iiiil.  The  tuieient  authors  .-ay  that  the  li  of  the  l/i  kl  refers 
to  this  plant.  It  ha.  many  other  name:-,  /,|f  mn  ilinii 
(horse's  broom),  U.}  nni  Hit,  etc.  The  plant  has  violet 
dowers,  the  fruit  is  a eapsiile,  seeds  resemble  lu'inii-.'eed'. 
The  leaves  resemble  Allltiiii  leaves.  The  root  is  lone,  fine 
( tihrous),  of  a yellow  eolotir.  The  people  use  it  for  makino 
horse-brushes.  The  authors  refer  to  this  the  plant  p'inff  or 
ina  citou  in  the  Jilt  i/a  [3(!].  C/i.,  XI,  42,  li  ulii.  The  plant 

tioiired  there  is  an  7m.  At  Peking  ma  lin  is  the  common 
n:ime  for  Iris  o.ri/pelala,  Bge. 

Aman.  e.fol.,  872,  furiii,  vulgo  Inirttn,  also  reno  kjosa. 

Iris  hortensis  alba,  germanien,  (\B.  1’.  .S'o  mokn,  II.  8.  suite 
Chinese  name.  Iris  ensutu,  Thbg. 
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F..,  165,  family  names  of  suprtt,  36,  are  syn. 

1 160,  Irh  ensal.t,  Thbg.,  var.  chincnih.  Max  .,  mt 

„ 1 i6j,  „ j\ipii«ka,  Thbg., 

„ 1 163,  „ lirvigii/ii,  Fisch  , 

„ 1164,  ,,  var.  A>/« yj-r/,  Sieb.,  ^ ?g. 

„ 1167,  „ .s/VV>/V<i,  L.,  var.  er/V«/j/(.5,  Thbg  , mm- 
„ 1 168,  „ Uclorum,  Max., 

4G8.  -%  li  Ham  Ian,  nam?  of  u pl.iiit  an4  title  of  ;m  0.I0 
in  the  Shi  kinfl  [103].  Lcggk  calU  it  the  sjcirrow-gonnl  ami 
thinks  it  may  he  a Tylophora. 

See  the  lih  ya  [93],  kuan  or  huan  Ian.  Kro  P‘0  ex[ilaiiis: — 
A creepinc;  plant,  tlie  stalks  of  which,  when  broken,  exude  a 
white  juice.  Edible. 

Lu  KI  : — llmm  Ian  or  /(»  mo.  In  ^ iHi  Vu  chou  the 

|>eople  call  it  fJJ  tiio  pU'ao  or  .sjiarrow-gourd.  The  plant 
creeps  on  the  ground  while  the  stem  is  weak,  but  when  it 
meets  with  a support  it  climbs. 

P.,  XVIIIA,  32,  lo  mo.  T'.so  Hcso-Ki.Vfi  [.Ith  eenttirv] 
describes  it  as  a climbing  plant,  the  stalks  of  which,  when 
broken,  exude  a white  juice.  It  is  much  cultivated.  The 
leaves  are  thick  and  large,  they  may  lx;  eaten  both  raw  and 
cooked.  El  Shi-chk.n’  adds  : — It  has  small  light  violet  flowers 
resembling  little  hells.  The  fruit  is  green,  from  two  to 
four  inches  tong,  pointed  at  the  lower  end.  Inside  it  is 
filled  with  white,  silky  hairs  (coma  of  the  seeds).  The  plant 
descrilxjd  is  the  Metaple.eis  SluunlonI,  Uopm.  & Rchult.  An 
AsclepiatUa,  common  in  North  China,  wild  and  cultivated. 
Drawings  Ch.,  XXII,  C9,  and  Kin  huang,  L,  22.  In  the 
latter  work  it  is  called  ^ hio  Is'ai  (ram’s  horn 

vegetable),  on  account  of  the  shit|ie  of  the  fruiE 

V.  supra,  93.  yap.,  1432,  Melaple.xis  Slaunioni,  Rtcni.  & Schult., 

mw- 

E;  73,  fam'ly  witli  b;ul  figure  perhaps  of  Cnuin- 

ilropsis  penlaphylU , DC. 
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[//.,  364.  I>.,  XXVI,  67.  1054].  The  synonym 

is  mentioned. 

£.,  77,  JO,  family  has  a figure  of  an 

Aiclepiatlta,  probably  3 Cynanchum.  [Comp,  supra,  378]. 

Other  Asilepiade<r.  Jap  , 863,  Endotropis  caudata,  Miq., 

„ I tot,  f/aya  carnosa,  R.  Br.,  ^ m- 
*39^,  Miiradenia  tonuntosa^  Morr.  & D., 

„ 1807,  Pycnostehm  chinensis,  Bgc., 

Sffi- 


Vlll. — P'ruits. 

469. — Ll  Shi-CHEN,  in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  on 
edible  fruits,  P.,  XXIX,  1,  says  that  the  character  ^ hio 
denotes  edible  fruits  prodttced  on  trees,  whilst  the  term  ^ lo 
is  applied  to  edible  fruits  of  herbaceous  plants  [esjiecially 
cucurbitaceous  plants.  I',  mpra,  382].  The  same  definition 
wo  find  already  in  the  Shuo  icen. 

Chou  U,  I,  383: — Les  jardiniers  sont  proposes  autt  Jardins 
et  i>otagers  appartemint  a I'etat.  Ils  jilantent  les  fruits  a 
noyau,  des  fruits  sans  noyaux  et  des  fruits  rares  et  preeieux. 
What  Biot  translates  by  “ fruits  a noyau  et  sjins  noyau  ” are 
kuo  and  lo  in  the  text.  Cheso  Huan  explains  kiio  liy 
(having  a stone)  and  lo  by  U (without  a stone)  and  gives 
as  examples  of  the  first  the  jujube  and  the  plum,  and  of  the 
second  kua  and  ^ /m  (gourds  and  bottle-gourds). 

Li  ki,  I,  82  : — When  a fruit  (^)  is  given  by  a ruler  and 
in  his  presence,  if  there  be  a kernel  in  it,  the  receiver 
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should  place  it  in  his  bosom.  ^ Ho  ]iroperly  means  the 
stone  of  a fruit ; the  kernel  is  fc  jen.  [See  also  the 
Rh  I/a,  330]. 

Another  somewhat  obscure  clas.sification  of  fruits  is  given 
in  the  Chou  li  [I,  194-195]  in  the  chapter  which  deals  with 
the  productions  in  different  localities  : — 

Premiere]- classe  : Montagues  et  lx)is  (|lj  ....  Les 
es[>ico6  plantces  ) sont  des  es[>^ces  a couleur  noirdtre 

eg).  Commentator  A.  (Cheng  Sz'xdng)  Les  espies 
jdantees  sont  celles  qui  ont  une  racine  (:tt  ^ i).  IjS 
couleur  noiriitro  indicine  le  chabiignier  (|j|)  et  I’arbre  fi 
l>nis  dur,  app<d<;  Iso  an  0!ik,  r.  /ii/'i-a,  534]  ; maintenant 
le  fruit  de  cet  arbrc  est  appelc  Isao  loon  (J^  if)  bois.seau 
de  noir.  Selon  le  Viin  hoei  cite  par  Kang  hi  au  caract^re 
Itao,  I’arbre  dans  cette  phrase  est  ^ sianff  (le  chene) 
[r.  infra,  534]. 

Seconde  chtsse  : (lours  d’eau  et  lacs  an  3).  Ties  espices 

plantces  sont  des  espcces  a envelopi>e  [The  commen- 

tary says  the  first  character  stands  for  a bag.]  Commen- 
tator B.  (Cheng  HOan)  : — Les  plantos  aquatiques  tien  (^) 
et  lion  (HI)  le  nenuphar.  [Another  commentator  adds 
ling.']  See  regarding  those  plants,  Euryale,  Selumhium, 
Trapa  \_supra,  395,  396,  397]. 

Troisieme  clas.se  : Collines  et  cotes  (£  ^).  Les  espdces 

plantces  sont  des  espies  a fruit  charnu  (Jf  1^|).  The 
commentary  says  the  first  character  stands  for  (;^  fruit-stone). 
Commentator  B.  (Cheng  HCan)  : — Des  cerisiers  (^),  des 
pruniers  m)-  Biot  is  mistaken  ; the  first  is  the  common 
plum,  the  other  Pruniis  mume  [r.  infra,  473].  Kia  Yung- 
YEN  adds  the  jujube  and  the  apricot. 

Quatrifeme  classe : Bords  des  rivieres  et  plaincs  basses 

Les  os|)^ces  |>lnntees  sont  des  esiwces  h noyau  (^). 
[Biot  is  mistaken  ; this  character  means  a pod,  a leguminous 
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fruit.  It  is  also  a|)plied  to  the  silioles  of  cruciferous  plants, 
and  to  tlie  seed-vessels  of  the  elm.  V.  supra,  3.54].  (.'oin- 
■nentator  B.  (Chkno  HC'AN)  : — Le  tsi  shepherds’  purse,  lo 
traay  ii  3E  j6|i<  sorte  do  jujubier.  [See  regarding  these 
plants,  supra,  3G7  and  infra,  485].  A later  commentator 
observes  judiciously  that  C'hkno  Huan  is  mistaken  with 
resfR'ct  to  the  icang  ki,  which  has  not  pods  but  a fruit  with 
a stone. 

Ciiujuicme  classe  : Tlaines  hautes  et  terrains  marcoageux 

(«  m)-  hes  es|K'jes  plaiitces  sent  dcs  especes  toufl'iies  (®). 
('ommentator  B. : — Boseaux,  pinnies  sauvages  rushe.-r 

and  reeds,  r.  siijiru,  455]. 

The  35.  ifi:  kuo  or  li^  e [prim-ipal]  cultivated  tree-fruits 

of  the  ancient  Chinese  were,  according  to  Li  Shi-chf.n, 
^ ^ (the  Ilium,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  chest- 

nut, the  jujube).  This  classification  is  attributcil  to  the 
Emperor  Shkx  nuno. 

470. — T‘an  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  jieach  which  is 
largely  produced  in  Northern  China.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  classical  and  other  ancient  writings. 

S/u  king,  12 : — The  jicach-trec  is  elegant  and  young, 
brilliant  are  its  flowers,  abundant  will  be  its  fruit.  1G5  : — 
There  are  peach-trees  in  the  garden,  the  fruit  may  be  used  as 
food.  [Also,  33,  515.] 

Li  ki,  I,  460,  461  [“Diet  of  the  Ancient  Chinese”]:  — 
Preserved  [K'aches.  [See  infra,  484,  note].  I,  257  [ItV 
liiigl  : — Second  month  of  spring.  The  |>each-treo  begins  to 
blossom. 

Chou  li,  1,  108  : — Los  jMiniers  de  Toftrande  des  aliments 
sent  remplis  avec  des  jujulies  (^),  des  chataignes  (^),  des 
IhV-Iics  (^6),  des  abricots  secs  ($£  j^),  des  jastitos  ch&taignes 
(;^).  II,  248  : — Le  [icchcr  employe  dans  la  cercinonie  du 
serment  [r.  supra,  456], 
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Hill  Calendar,  21,  78  : — In  the  S/utn  hai  king  the  Coo  or 
peach  is  freiiuently  inentioneJ.  Bumlxto  Annals  [166],  king 
King,  B.(J.  f)25.  In  winter,  in  the  12th  month,  peach-trees 
and  almond-trees  in  flower.  li/i  ya,  267,  268. 

P.,  XXIX,  16,  Van.  Ch.,  XXXII,  13.  Good  drawing 
of’ the  jH-ach,  flower.s  and  fruit.  Kin  hnang,  LVIII,  18. 

Amoen.  798,  too,  vulgo  inoinu.  Mahis  porsica. 

P/ion  zo,  LX II,  1-13,  various  varieties  of  the  peach. 

r.  367.  S„  XI,  10.  C.,  1257-1359.  .1.,  X\',  149. 

>/.,  17R1. 

4 71. — ^ lH’tg  (tile  apricot)  is  witliout  any  doubt  a native 
of  (’hiua.  Tile  mountains  of  North  China  abound  in  wild 
apricot  trees  with  edible  fruits.  Tiiere  can  also  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  cultivated  in  China  from  remote  antitjuity.  It  is 
therefore  surprising  that  the  aiirieot  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Shi  king.  The  character  king  is  also  not  found  in  the  Rh  ya. 
It  apjiears,  however,  in  the  Hia  Calendar  [21]: — First  month. 
Plum,  apricot  and  jioach  blossom,  ['ll]  ; — Fourth  mouth. 
.“Xjiricots  are  seen  in  the  gardens. 

Li  ki,  I,  461  : — Fruits  eaten  by  the  ancient  Chinese 
[see  ((uotation  infra,  484,  note*]. 

Chou  li,  II,  194: — Fire  of  the  wood.  [See  quotation 
in  528,  note.] 

Bamhoo  Annals,  166.  [See  the  quotation  under  470]. 
Lroob  tr.inslates  king  erroneously  by  almonds.  Shan  hai 
king,  the  king  frequently  mentioned. 

P.,  XXIX,  ,3,  hing.  Ch.,  XXXII,  14,  good  drawing, 
flowers  and  fruit.  Kin  hnang,  LVIII,  16. 

Aimen.  e.eol.,  798,  ^ kjno,  vulgo  kara  moinu,  momu 
ex  I'ataja.  It.  ansn.  Malus  Armeniaoa,  fructu  inajori. 
Phon  zo,  LX  I,  Pntnus  armeniara. 

E.,  230,  family  with  good  figure. 

S.,XI,8.  34.,  XV,  149.  1770. 
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472.  — ^ Li  is  the  (Jhincse  name  for  the  common  edible 
[iluin,  Pruims  <li)m?itira,  L.  The  fruits  cultivated  at  Peking 
under  this  name,  a dark  purple  and  a yellow  variety,  are  the 
Siune  as  we  see  in  EnrojK!.  Other  varieties  are  grown  in  the 
south.  [Comp.  Indeje  Flone  tin.,  218.] 

Shi  king,  .015  : — When  one  throws  me  a peach,  1 return 
him  a idiim.  [See  also  3.5,  123,  272.J 

Li  kl,  I,  4G1  : — Fruits  eaten  by  the  ancient  Chinese. 
[See  (piotntion  under  484  note]. 

.\fenriita,  161  : — A plum  half.s-aten  by  worms.  Shan  hai 
king  frcnjiiently.  Rh  yn,  269-271,  330,  331. 

P , XXIX,  1,  LL  Drawings  Ch..  XXXll,  33,  Kin  hnang, 
IjVIII,  t>.  In  JajKin,  where  Primus  domrstiea,  according  to 
SlEU.  [Sy«.  jdaiil.  (Pron.  Jap.,  361],  has  l>een  introduced  from 
China,  the  ssime  Chinese  name  is  applied  to  it.  Phnn  zn, 
LXI,  2-4,  various  varieties  of  Pi\  domestica. 

V.  supra,  269.  S.,  -\l,  12.  Sm.,  I"s.  Pr.,  184. 

473.  — ^ Mei  nowadays  in  China  is  a general  tenn  applied 

to  .several  sjiecies  of  Pranas,  some  of  them  with  edible  fruits, 
others  not  eatable.  But  what  is  called  mei  jmr  excellence 
seems  to  be  Pranas  mame,  Sieb.  At  least  the  mei  hua 

(^mei  flower)  cultivated  at  Peking  for  its  l>eautiful  double 
flowers,  and  known  also  under  the  name  of  ^ JUS  ye 
mei  (mei  with  apricot  leaves),  is  Pr.  mume,  to  which  species 
in  Japan  also  the  Chines*;  name  is  applied. 

Amirn.  e.rot.,  hai,  vulgo  ame  et  ume  has.  Prunns 
sylvestris  spinosa,  fructu  magno.  Fructus  frecibus  Jajx>nensis 
cerevisise  (sarki)  conditi,  in  Indiam  Sinamque  tnmsvehuntur. 
SlEBOLD  & Zi  CC.,  Flora  Japan.,  I,  29,  tab.  11  ; Phon  zo, 
LXI,  10-13.  Pr.  mume  is  cultivated  in  Japan  as  an 
ornamenhil  shrub  and  also  for  its  fruit,  which  is  salted 
green  or  emploj’ed  in  this  unri|>e  shite  for  prejiaring  a 
cooling  acid  drink.  The  exceedingly  acid  dried  fruit  of  a 
Primus,  .said  to  be  brought  from  the  south,  is  sold  at  Peking 
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imdor  t[ie  uanie  of  man  mei  (sour  ])Iuiii)  :iiul  used  fur 
prejKiring  a refreshing  beverage.  1 suspect  this  is  Pf.  mume, 
although  this  s]>eeies  does  not  aj)pear  in  the  Imle.e  Floiw 
sinensis.  1 cannot  say  what  Pntnus  the  figure  under  mei 
XXXII,  12]  is  intended  for,  hut  the  mei  described 
in  P.,  XXIX,  II,  is,  I believe  Pr.  mume.  Li  Shi-chen 
sjiys  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  mei  resemble  those  ot' 
the  apricot ; the  fruit  is  acid  ; it  is  salte<l  or  dried  or 
smoke-dried.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  called  wu  mei  (black 
plum). 

The  tSt  HI  ^ ,'Jii  !F  (»i«  with  elm-leaves)  a Iieantiful 
oruamenhil  shrub  frequently  cultivatetl  at  Peking,  is  the 
Primus  triloba,  Liudl.  Small  fruits,  not  eatiible. 

I suspect  the  mei  of  the  Classics  is  Primus  immu'. 

Li  ki,  I,  460  [“Diet  of  the  Ancient  Chinese”]  : — Water 
syrup  of  prunes  (®t).  The  commentators  explain  the  charac- 
ter by  III  ^ {mei  syrup).  Ibidem: — For  preserved  {Kjaches 
and  plums  {mei)  they  placed  egg-like  suet.  1,  461 : — Mei 
mentioned  among  the  fruits  eaten  by  the  ancient  t.'hinese. 
[See  the  quotation  inji-a,  484,  note.]  Lecce  translates  here 
mei  by  ballaces. 

In  the  Chua  li  [I,  105]  we  have  the  term  ^ kim  lao 
[see  the  quotation  in  470].  Che.no  Huan  explains  it  by 
dried  mei. 

Ilia  Calemlar,  21 : — First  month.  The  plum  {mei)  Idossoms. 
73  : — Fifth  month.  Cooked  are  the  plums  {mei). 

The  mei  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Shun  hui  kimj. 
Kuo  P‘o  siiys  it  resembles  the  apricot,  but  is  acid.  [Conqare 
also  the  Rh  ija,  227,  237,  244.] 

Shi  kimj,  3ll  : — Dropping  are  the  fruits  from  the  plum- 
tree  {mei).  [Also  197,  210,  223,  358.] 

liU  KI : — The  mei  resembles  the  ajiricot,  especially  in  the 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  dried  and  prepared  us  soup,  or  pickled. 
It  is  of  a pleasant  Uiste.  [Compare  also  in/'ra,  512.] 
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Shu  tinff,  260  ; — Be  to  me  as  the  salt  in  the  prunes  (mei) 
in  making  agreeable  soup. 

Ch'iin  ts‘/H  [referring  to  B.C.  626]  : — In  the  12th  month 
there  fell  hoar  frost  without  killing  the  grass.  Plum-trees 
(mef)  lore  their  fruit. 

V.  supra,  227,  244-  .7<>A,  I779- 

471.— J'li.  This  cbaraeter  in  the  Shi  kimj  [200]  has 
the  meaning  “ thickly  wooded,”  but  in  the  ode  “ Life  in  Pin  ” 
[231]  it  denotes  a fruit  which  Lkgok  calls  the  sparrow-plum. 
In  the  sixth  month  they  eat  the  sparrow-plum  (yfl)  and 
[wild]  grapes. 

Mao  says  it  is  a kind  of  ^ ti  [see  476].  K‘ijng  Yikg-ta  : — 
A kind  of  t'ang  ti  [see  475]. 

Lu  KI : — The  yil  is  a tree  from  5 to  6 feet  high.  Its  fruit 
is  of  the  size  of  a plum  (11),  of  a retl  colour  and  sweet  ta.ste. 

P.,  XXXVI,  33,  ^ ^ i/tJ  li  or  ® tsio  li,  ancient 
names  found  in  the  Pen  fs‘ao  king.  In  the  Pie  lu  it  is  called 
^ ^ gil  li.  According  to  others,  it  is  the  ^ ^ tsio  li  or 
sjiarrow-jdnm.  Li  Shi-chen  sjiys  that  the  flowers  of  the 
gil  li  are  of  a rose  colour,  the  fruit  is  like  a snudl  plum. 
He  considers  the  gil  li  to  be  the  same  as  or  [Rh  ga, 

30<i],  but  writes  the  first  name  ^ tfe  t'ang  </.**  It  is  siiid 
to  be  the  same  as  the  gU  mu  in  the  Shan  luii  king. 

Under  the  name  of  gil  li  they  cultivate  at  Peking  Prunits 
japoniru,  Tlibg.  It  flowers  in  January.  Small,  white 
buttons  of  double  flowers,  appearing  before  the  leave.s.  It  i.s 
figured  under  gil  li  in  Ch.  [XXXIII,  51].  A rude  drawing 
of  it  is  also  found  in  the  A7«  huang  [LVllI,  9].  The  bitter 
kernels  of  the  fruit  are  sold  in  the  apothecaries’  shops. 

W This  is  not  to  be  coiifoumleil  with  ti  which  in  Chinn  ns 

well  (U  in  Japan  Is  the  name  for  Ktrria  japonica^  DC.  C7i.,  XXV'I,  12. 
Auuxn.  exot.,  844,  teito.  Sikb.  Zircc.,  Flora  Japon.,  1,  I8J,  tab.  08. 
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I'lioii  zo,  LXXXVlll,  1.  Pntnus  jitjMtitint. 

also  Hokkm.  & Schultes,  4tjl,  aiul  Sikh,  k Zucc.,  Flora 
ja/xtii.,  I,  172,  tul).  90.]  The  small  mi  aciii  fruit  is  dried 
in  Jiiiian  ami  eaten.  The  kernels  used  in  medicine. 
yo/>.,  Comp,  supra,  306,  infra,  476,  477. 

475. — ^ ^ tl.  Lkouk  terms  this  likewise  the 

siairrow-))Iuin,  also  asi>en  ])lum. 

SUl  If  III/,  ;!5  : — How  ereat  is  that  lu.Mirianee,  those  flowers 

of  the  sparrow-idum  (/'am/  ti) the  flowers  like 

those  of  the  |»eaeh-tree  and  the  plum  (//).  201  : — On  the 

mountains  are  the  hushy  s|Kirrow-plunis  [the  text  has  only 
t!.  M.\o  explains  that  t‘‘aiuj  ti  is  meant]. 

Conk.  Anulrils,  90: — How  the  flowers  of  the  aspen  plum 
(I’aiitj  ti)  flutter  and  turn. 

Very  dift'erent  views  are  held  by  the  Chinese  eomnumtiitors 
alwut  this  tree  ; some  say  that  the  Cum/  ti  is  a plum,  others 
make  it  to  la-  an  asjxm. 

The  Rh  ya  [il05]  has  ^ ^ t\iny  ti,  also  called  i. 
Kuo  P‘o  explains  that  it  is  a tree  resemhliiiff  the  />ui  yany 
or  white  poplar,  and  is  also  called  fu  i.  The  Rliiio  imi 
writes  the  al)ov«‘  name  t'any  ti  and  identifies  it  with  /. 

Mao  explains  the  t'uny  ti  in  the  Shi  kiny  by  as  in  the 
Rh  ya.  }'.  [XXXV/»,  29]  refers  the  t'‘any  ti  of  the  Shi  to 
the  tree  ^1^  fu  I,  also  called  / yuiiy  (7  |Miplar). 

Li  !Shi-chex  [after  the  A’«  kin  rhu,  4th  century]  descrilies  it 
as  a kind  of  [loplar  or  asjien  with  (juiverino  leaves. 

Ch.  XXXV,  4 }{ives  /«  i as  a synonym  for  ^ ^ 
jHti  yang,  the  white  jioplar.  The  dniwing  in  the  Phon  zo 
[LXXXIV,  24]  under  seems  to  represent  a Popultis, 

but  according  to  Siebold  [Flora  Japan,  I,  fi7,  tab.  42,  and 
icotws.  met!.  Ill]  this  Chinese  name  is  in  .Ja|tan  applied  to 
Aronia  asiatira,  a small  trw  of  the  order  Pomaretr,  with 
white  flowers  in  racemes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introiluced 
into  Ju|>an  from  China. 
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Other  ('liinese  coininentators  taka  the  t^ang  li  of  the  Shi 
to  he  a kiml  of  |iluin.  Lit  ki  sityij  it  is  the  same  as  the  ^ ^ 
yH  U (grajH-  plum),  also  called  ^ ^ Isio  mei  (sparrow-plum), 
and  ^ c/iV  h>a  li  (plum  under  the  cart).  It  grows 

in  the  mountains,  its  flowers  are  both  white  and  red.  The 
fruit  ri|H-ns  in  the  sixth  month,  it  is  a«  largo  Jis  a ])lum 
and  edible. 

Leuge  agrit's  with  this  view  that  the  I'amj  li  was  a kind 
of  plum,  for  evidently  from  the  text  of  the  Shi  it  may  Ik* 
concluded  that  it  is  akin  to  the  peach  and  the  plum. 

Ari'inii  itsiiUUa  = Ain.-livuliier  Ciiihu/fttsis,  Torr.  cl  (iniy,  var. 
japonica.  y>ip.,  132,  with  Chinese  name  It  occurs  in 

Chekianj!  Province  on  the  Ticn-tai  mountain,  a beautiful  tree 
wlicn  in  flower.  Fruit  not  seen. 

47(1. — .yt  Ch'aiiii  li.  Legqe  calls  it  the  cherry. 

Shi  hilly,  2o0  : — The  flowers  of  the  cherry  tree  (rlmiiy  !i) 
are  they  not  gorgeously  displayed  ? 2(10  : — Flowers  of  the 

cherry  tree.  In  this  ptissage  the  tjhine.se  text  htis  only  the 
lirst  chariictcr  of  the  imme  ^ (rhaiiy  flowers). 

The  Hh  ya  [ilOd]  has  ^ yt  or  yj.  Kro  P‘o  explains 
that  the  I'ruit  resembles  the  yiiiy  (‘tto  (cherry). 

Lu  Ki  siys  : — According  to  the  Shiio  iceti  the  ih^any  li 
or  li  is  the  same  the  //-(/  li  or  white  li.  The  fruit 

resemliles  the  plum  (li)  but  is  smaller,  of  the  size  of  a 
yiiiy  t'lio  (cherry)  and  of  a white  colour.  It  Is  now  cultivatetl 
in  the  government  gardens  (*|f  ^).  There  is  also  the 
^ tit  li  (rod  li).  It  resembles  the  white  li.  The  leaves 
are  like  those  of  the  f«‘j‘  y&  or  spiny  elm  (lieiniylelfa)  but 
rather  orbicular.  The  fruit  is  red  like  that  of  the  ya  li 
[sre  474]  hut  smaller  ; it  ripens  in  the  fifth  month.  The 
tree  is  very  common  in  the  north-western  provinces. 

Li  Shi-CHE\  makes  this  tree  to  be  the  same  as  the  yil  li, 
Fniiiiis  japonica,  Init  writes  ^ tit  i'any  li  insteiul  of  ^ tit. 
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477.-^  ^ Halt  an  ancient  name  for  tlio  cherry. 

Li  ki,  1,  273  [I'lte  liiiff]  : — Seconil  month  of  summer. 
The  Son  of  Heaven  eats  millet  alon^  witli  jnillets  an<l  cherries 
(/urn  t‘ao).  The  commentary  explains  iim  l‘ao  hy  ^ 
i/ing  t'ao,  which  is  now  the  common  Chinese  name  for 
cherries.  [ C.  supra,  Rh  ya,  26t!]. 

Aceonlino  to  the  Inde.r  Flora  siiiriisis  tla're  are  9 sjM>ei<*s 
of  Primus  helonging  to  the  section  ('rrasiis  or  cherry, 
now  known  in  China,  incindino  the  nlremiy  mentioned  /’)•. 
japonira. 

Tile  Pr.  psrmiorrrasiis,  liindl.,  or  Hastard  Cherry,  was 
introilneed  into  England,  it  stHmi-.  from  < 'anton,  hy  Dr. 
Hkeves,  in  1822.  He  calls  it  ying  to,  [See  Traiisart.  /furl. 
Sor.  l.omion,  \'I,  1826,  p.  90.]  This  differs  from  onr  common 
cherry,  in  having  its  flowers  growing  in  racemes,  not  fascicles, 
and  in  their  stalks  being  hairy.  The  Double  (9iinese  Cherry, 
Pr.  serratnla,  Lindl.,  introduced  likewise  hy  Reeves  under 
the  name  of  yuny  to  (evidently  yhiy  l‘ao)  proved  afti-rwarJs 
to  1x1  iflenticnl  with  Pr.  pseudorrrasus. 

In  1879,  I sent  herbarium  sixxdmens  with  flowers  and 
fruits  of  the  chcwry  enltivate<i  at  IVking  under  the  name  of 
yiiig  lUw  to  the  late  .1.  Decaihxe,  Paris.  He  declared  them 
to  1x1  Pr.  pseuilurrrasus.  But  Mr.  Maximowicz,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  to  whom  I had  forwarded  sjxicimons  from  the 
same  tree,  found  that  they  lielonged  to  a distinct  species,  the 
Pr.  jiaitrijlura,  Bge.,  which,  however,  seems  closely  allied  to 
the  fonner.  This  cherry  in  its  appi'arance,  colour  and  taste 
resembles  much  our  common  sour  cherry. 

P.,  XXX,  41,  yhuj  t‘ao.  Gooil  descrijition.  Kin  /ninny, 

LVIII,  1 ; c/i.,  XXXIl,  17. 

In  May  another  cherry  is  offered  for  sale  at  Poking  under 
the  name  of  ahan  yiny  l‘ao  or  mountain  cherry.  The  fruit, 
produced  on  a very  short  stalk,  is  of  a f»lo  red,  covered  with 
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soft  hairs  ; it  has  a |K'Ciiliar  flavour.  This  is  tlio  Prniitis 
lomentoM,  Thl)jr.  It  is  founil  wild  and  cultivated  in  the 
Peking  mountains,  and  is  wcdl  known  also  in  Ju|>an. 

P.,  XXX,  43,  than  yimj  t‘ao.  The  downy  appearance  of 
the  fruit  noticed.  Ch.,  XXXII,  18,  Khan  ying  t‘ao.  Bad 
drawing  not  characteristic. 

Anifi’n.  e.i'ot.,  790  : — Jc,  jo,  o,  vulgo  Kukini.  Cerasus 

flore  simplici,  frnctn  austero.  This  is  Pr.  pKemloreratvs, 
according  to  Maximowicx.  [-See  nho  Hokkm.  k ScHl!I.TKS, 
4()f>.] 

The  ('liincs<*  iiaines  IS  I*  and  seem  to  he  more 

generidly  applied  in  da|>iin  to  Pr.  loinriiloKa,  while  |lj  ^ ^ 
(mountain  cherry)  (h'liotes  Pr.  p.*riiili)rrraKnx  and  also  Pr. 
inrifu.  [Comp.  Siku.  & ZucT.,  Ploru  Ja/ioii.,  1,  .71.  tab.  22  ; 
Hokfm.  k SCHI  LTBS,  4(!8 ; Phoii  zo,  LXVI,  .7-8.] 

279,  familv  with  tiKurc  and  all  the  names  of  ■ni/tra, 

266. 

•S.,  XI,  22.  Sm.,  58.  ynp;  1782. 

Jop.,  1786,  Pruiiiis  lomtiilnsii,  Thbj;., 

Prtifiii.'i  communis,  Huds.,  is  mentioned  1773, 

478. — ^ jjt  Mo  kna,  the  tree-melon  of  the  Classics,  is  still 
the  common  ( 'hinese  name  for  the  Quince,  Cydonia  .dnensh, 
Tliouin.  This  fruit  is  ohlong  tind  of  enormous  size. 

Climi  //,  II,  .781  : — Ouvriers  ties  ares.  la-  coignassier 
/£)•  The  wood  of  the  quince  tree  used  for  making  hows. 
[See  quotation  in  501,  note.] 

Shi  king,  107  : — -l/«  kua,  title  of  an  ode.  Lrogr  takes  the 
mn  kua  to  Ije  the  J'afmya,  but  he  is  mistaken  ; the  inn  kua 
of  the  Classics  is  undoubtedly  the  tjuince.-* 


>3  Carica  PajMtfa,  L.,  the  inelon>tre<^,  is  a native  of  tropical  America. 
It  1:4  now  cultivated  everywhere  in  tropical  At<ia,  and  known  nluo  in 
Southern  China.  Its  large  melon  sha|>od  fruit  is  cjdied  INM  kna 

at  Canton.  [See  IV./).,  46G].  The  Ch.,  XXXI,  54,  Rive*  a goisl  drawing 
of  thU  tree  under  the  name  of  # 15.  faa  kna  ^foreign  melon). 


N 
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S<>p  the  /'/;  I/It,  231  : — Mon  or  nm  kna.  P,,  XXX,  (I, 
nut  knit.  Kin  liwiiiij,  LVllI.  7.  Ch.,  XXXII,  23. 

Amnen.  e.rot.,  844:  — Arljuscula  Acaciio  ircrmaiiic.'c 

facio,  flore  |K>n<a|H“talo  nil)ro  |)onii  no«tratis,  calyco  qniiKino 
lahiis  rotunilis  in  hprbeo  rul)entil)n«,  .«taniinilms<|ue  incarnatis 
pitiriniis  docorato  in  frnctinn  earnosnm  oxcrosciMitp.  This  is, 
accordinj;  to  Maximowicz,  Chivnomelrf  jnjionira,  Lindl. 
iC;/iloiilii  jiijnmii'ii,  Pors.).  Phoii  :o,  LX  I II,  7,  /fc 
Clirenom.  jn/ioii. 

Jii/i.,  47S,  /'yriif  iii/nniiro,  Thlif;.,  var  griwhia.  Max.,  7fC  IS.- 
47!>.— :?f:  ^ Mil  l‘iio  (\vood-|H“ach).  Tliis  nanit'  opcnrs  in 
the  S/il  kliiii  [108],  Lkogk  tr.inslatos  : — Tliorp  was  |>rcsented 
to  ini‘  a |>eacli  (mn  f‘iw).  lint  a ]H‘acli  is  not  inoant  lioro. 

In  P.  [XXX,  10]  inn  t'lin  is  oivon  as  a synonym  for  ^ 
fint  tn:‘,  name  of  a fruit  which  is  mentioned  in  the  It/i  i/a 
[331]  and  reonrdino  which  the  Shnn  iron  says  tliat  it  resendiles 
a jiear,  i)ut  is  of  a sour  taste.  Li  Shi-chen  compares  it 
to  the  inn  kna  or  (juince,  lint  it  is  smaller,  of  a yellowish 
colour,  sour  and  liarsh. 

The  drawinjr  in  thi“  P/ion  :o  [LXIII,  10]  umh-r 
refers  jierhaps  to  Ci/iloniit  jii/ninira. 

In  the  ]J  k!  [I,  4(11],  where  th(“  fruits  eaten  hy  the  ancimit 
( 'hinese  are  (‘numerated  [e.  in/rn,  4N4,  note],  there  ap[i<*ars 
the  name  rha  [haws,  accoriline  to  Lkggk]  tof>ether  with 
li  (the  lK‘ar),  ami  farther  on  we  read  [p.  4(12]  r/in  (|5.) 
and  jiears  (^)  had  the  insects  drilled  out  of  them.  The 
m is  reix'atedlv  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  kiiu/,  and  Kro 
Pa)  explains  that  it  is  a fruit  resemblinfj  tin*  [x-ar,  hut  sour 
and  harsh.  Aecordino  to  the  ancient  dictionary  Knam/  i/iin 
[T'ane  dynasty],  the  chanict<‘r  is  identical  with  and 
is  also  the  same. 

It  canuot  1k‘  decided  whether  the  rha  was  a (piince  or  a 
hawthorn  (Cralrtf/n.^),  or  perhaps  another  Potnart>a,  The 
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OJ  ^ xhdii  rhu  or  mountain  fha  is  ('ntt'Pffun.  [!’.  tiipm, 

Hh  pa,  244.] 

480.  — Besiiies  tlio  wooil-{>e:icli,  the  Shi  king  mentions  also 
a wood-plnni  TfC  ^ mu  li.  Lrggk  translates  [108]; — There 
was  presentetl  to  me  a plum.  The  Chinese  te.xt  has  mu  li. 

In  P.  [XXX,  10]  the  mu  li  or  wooil-plnin  of  the  Shi  is 
iilentifieil  with  the  ^ ming  rhu,  also  called  ^ mu  li, 
\vood-])car.  Ll  Shi-CHRN  stat<‘-i  that  this  fruit  is  a kind  of 
mu  kuii  or  (piinee,  lint  larjior  than  the  common  mu  kua  ; it  is 
of  a yellow  colour.  The  ming  i-ha  is  not  figured  in  Ch. 

Phon  :o,  liXlII,  11,  12,  :[lS.  The  drawing  S('ems  to 

repres(>nt  Cgdania  vulgaris,  with  a larjje  fruit.  Ihidem  [13, 
14]  a figure  of  (Cgdania  vulgaris  is  given,  with  the  Chinese 
name  in  accordance  with  K.rmpker.*^ 

Jup.,  1823,  Pirns  chinensis,  Poir., 

„ 1828,  „ y'lj/iiin/or,  Thbg.,  var. Max., 

„ 1825,  „ Cyiiiutia,  L.,  i&W- 

„ tH2  2, /yrns  SiicctUtT,  L,  var.  mum/s/ttirua,  Max., 

[Conip  .S'///.,  107  ] 

481.  — 54  common  name  for  the  Pear.  The  |)cars 

cultivated  in  Xorthern  China  for  their  fruits  are  varieties  of 
our  Pgrus  rommunis,  P.  sinensis,  Lindl.,  (7h  ussuriensis) 
and  prohahly  some  other  sjx-cies.  The  l/est  is  the  5i 
jHti  li  or  whitt;  pear.  The  fruit  is  small,  glohular-shaped, 

34  Aniwn,  exot.y  umbatZf  viilgo  marnifrr.  Maliiii  Cydonia 

fniotii  obloni^o.  masrno,  iiUMinqiie  pyriforrni.  A Lufiitanis  curn  nomine 
region!  illata  et»t.  This  fi».  according  to  Maximowicz,  Cydonia  rnlgari*. 

Ch.  [XXX,  2]  under  the  above  Chinese  name  (mv«  p^o)  repreftents  a 
('ydonut  with  a email  frqit.  At  Peking  the  name  tern  p^o  ii<  applied  to  the 
Hiuall  fruit  of  the  wiId»growing  CrnfeeguM  pinnafijida,  Bge.,  (the  ciiltivatetl 
form  with  large  fruit  *han  li  hung,  r.  »npra^  244).  The  account  given 
in  I*.  [XXX,  ll]  of  the  tr^n  p'o  t»eeme  to  refer  to  Crattfgng  rather  than 
to  a quince. 
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yellowish  white,  has  the  upiwaranee  of  an  ajiple.  It  is  very 
savoury.  Larfje  ]>ears  of  the  orJinnry  sha|ie  are  produeed 
in  Shantung  and  Manehnria,  hut  they  are  iiuieh  inferior  to 
our  European  jjears. 

Li  ki,  I,  4(il,  4t)i  The  pear  mentioned  among  the  fruits 
oaten  by  the  ancient  C^hinese  [see  infra,  4S4,  note].  The 
name  of  the  pear  occurs  in  the  Shan  hai  kimj,  and  in  the 
Rh  ;,a  [3t)l,  3,'U]. 

k,  XXX,  1,  U.  Kin  hiumg,  LVllI,  4.  Ch.,  XXXII,  31, 

Ainam.  e.rof.,  800  : — Hi  ri,  vulgo  nas.  Pyrus  sativa,  fructu 
inagno  duro  ; cujus  in  hac  regionc  saltern  triplex  datur 
varietiis. 

Phon  zo,  LXllI,  2,  .3.  Several  varietl<>s  of  the  |iear 
figured.  SiKliOl.u  [•%/(.  /ilant.  irrnn.  jap.,  340]  states  tlmt 
the  jiear  is  not  indigenous  to  Japan,  but  has  lieen  introduced 
from  L3iina. 

482. — jj"  ^ Kan  t^amj  (sweet  t'anp).  Lkook  calls  it  the 
sweet  pear  tree.  Shi  kimj,  2(1  : — The  umbrageous  sweet 
})eur  tree. 

tt  Ta  is  the  name  of  another  sort  of  |>ear  tree  mentioncil 
in  tile  Shi.  Leoce  terms  it  the  russet  ja-ar  tree. 

Shi  kintj,  181,  185: — The  solitary  russet  jiear  tree.  Its 
leaves  are  luxuriant.  2(15  : — Solitary  stands  the  russet  [lear 
tree  with  its  fruit  so  bright. 

In  the  Shan  hai  kimj  we  meet  with  the  names  ^ t'anj 
and  ^ ^ $ha  t^anj. 

In  the  Rh  ya  [242]  we  have  ;H;  lu  same  as  kan 

t^anj,  and  [254]  it  is  stated  that  tii  is  the  red  and  t'anj  the 
white  sort. 

Lc  KI : — The  kan  t'anj  is  also  called  H4 
rhi  t'anj  (red  t'anj).  There  are  two  sorts  of  t'anj,  the  white 
and  the  red.  The  white  is  a good  fruit  and  is  also  called  kan 
t'anj  or  sweet  t'anj.  It  is  of  a pleasant  sourish  taste  and 
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nnicilii^riiions,  wliiUt  the  fruit  of  tlio  r»*il  /*«/«/  i.s  liiirsli  ainl 
iu-ul.  Tlicrc  is  a proverl)  saying  “ harsh  as  a /h.”  But  tlio 
wooJ  ul'  tile  rcil  I'aiuj  is  tough  and  lit  for  making  bows. 

P.,  XXX,  5,  t\in)j  U or  X'.IH  li.  lil  8m-CHKN  Siiys  that 
tile  t'umj  li  is  a white  jiear,  found  everywhere  in  the 
inountains.  Ch.,  XXXI,  4d.  Tlie  drawing  represents  u 
tree  : evidently  a Pi/rus  is  intended,  witli  a small  globular 
fruit.  Kilt  hmiiii,  LVl,  14,  rude  drawing. 

It  .sH*ins  that  the  alKivivmentioned  aneieiit  names  were 
applied  to  various  wild-growing  and  eiiltivated  sjK'eies  of 
J‘i/riis  with  small  fruits,  jiears  and  erab  apjiles,  of  whieh  we 
know  a eonsiderable  nuiniM'r  in  ( 'hina  and  Japan. 

There  is  in  the  Peking  inountains  a wild  pear,  the  I'l/run 
niueimiii,  Lindl.,  ( P.  itssiirli'ii.siii,  Maxim.),  whieh  bears  a 
globular  fruit,  about  one  ineh  in  diameter,  of  a greenish 
brown  colour,  covered  with  little  warts.  Late  in  iiutumu,  after 
frost,  this  fruit  is  oft’ereil  for  sale  at  Peking.  It  is  known 
bv  the  nanu*  t^ioiij  til  li  : its  taste  is  not  unpleasiint. 

The  name  hi  li  at  Peking  is  apjilied  to  the  Pi/riis 

Ivtnlif/otiit.  Bge.,  a s|M*eie<  met  with  wild  in  the  mountains 
and  much  cultivateil  in  gardeits  for  its  iM-autifuI  flowers, 
whieh  in  April  ap|n‘ar  on  the  tree  in  great  profusion,  and  for 
its  little  brown  fruit  of  the  size  of  a small  cherry,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  Chinese.  Taste  not  unpleasant. 

The  Pi/nts  liaiTiita,  L.,  with  a red  edible  fruit  of  the  size 
of  a [lea,  is  cunnnou  iu  the  Peking  mountuius.  It  is  called 
there  fhuii  king  But  this  is  merely  a local 

name.  Its  book  name  i-,  it  seems,  lia  kill,  which,  as  has 

been  statcil  alxive,  under  301,  is  not  a classicid  ap|)ellution. 

According  to  Henry  [/.e.,  44G]  in  Hupei  the  name  tang  li 
is  applietl  to  Pgrun  hetnhvfolia. 

In  the  Phon  zo  [LX  1 1 1,  .5]  the  ^ or  red  t'ang  is  Pgni/t 
toringo,  8ieli.,  (hitherto  not  found  in  China).  Ihiilem, 
under  ^ a Pgrws  with  a |iisiform  fruit  is  ligured. 
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E.,  253,  family  with  fi^jiire  of  a pear  tree  with  small 

fruit.  S.,  VIII,  37. 

Jttp.t  1822,  Pyrus  Atrot/it,  I„,  var.  mimthchuricti^  Max.,  mm- 
[0)mpare  S///.,  107]. 

,f  1839,  „ J/a/us^  L,  var.  tonuntosa,  Koch,  ^ 

„ 1830,  „ $ambucifolitt^  Cliani.  et  Schlccht., 

» >.  iptctabUis,  Ait., 

— Finally  tlic  Hhi  king  mentions  a .sorl  of  pear  under 
the  name  of  tta/.  Leoge  ctills  it  simply  the  wild  |>ear  tree. 

Shi  king,  iOl  : — In  the  low,  wet  grounds  are  the  high,  wild 
pear  trees. 

See  the  Hh  ga  [2G.5],  sui  or  j^.  Ki:o  P‘o  says  that  the 
truit  resemhles  a jtear.  The  Shiio  wen  writes 

Lc  KI  The  sui  is  also  t ailed  ^ ||  ,-h'i  lo  or  |Il 
»/uin  li.  The  people  now  call  it  ;jt  gang  tni  or  ^ ^ lu  li 
(deer's  pear),  also  ^ ^ .s/,«  U (rat’s  pear).  The  fruit 
looks  like  a small  jiear  and  is  sweet.  This  tree  grows  in 
^ Ts  i in  the  prefecture  ot  (now  Lo-an  hien  in  Shan- 

tungg  in  ^ Lu  (South-western  Shantung),  in  ^ Ho  nei 
(Southern  Shansi)  and  in  the  northern  mountains  ; the  |K‘ople 
cultivate  it  also.  The  truit  has  a delicate  flavour  not  unlike 
that  of  the  j)car. 

P.,  XXX,  4,  J®  ^ lu  li.  The  al)ove  names  given  as 
.sjnonjms.  Li  Shi-chen  .says  that  it  is  a common  tree  in  the 
mountains,  yielding  a Ijeautiful  veined  wood. 

SlEBOLD,  h-on.  ined..  Ill,  |!l.  A Pgrus  with  a small 
red  fruit.  See  also  the  drawing  under  the  same  Chinese  name 
in  the  Phon  :o  [LXIII,  3J.  According  to  Geekts  \_Japan 
Wooih]  this  Chinese  name  in  Japan  is  applied  to  Sorlms 
aucupana,  L.  Hut  the  account  given  by  Lu  ki  regarding  the 
sui  or  lu  It  does  not  |H‘rmit  this  identification. 

Lu  li  is  a synonym  of  ^ in  E.,  231,  family 
iR  1 sao.  This  is  the  cla.ssical  and  common  name 
lor  the  ( hine.se  jujiilx-,  Zizgphus  culgaeis,  Lam.,  cultivated 
in  China  from  time  immemorial  it  seems.  It  lias  produced 
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many  varieties.  Europeans  in  China  erroneously  call  this 
fruit  the  date,  as  also  does  Lbgoe.  The  Japanese  jujubes 
are  likewise  furnished  by  this  species,  which  is  also  much 
cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  the  countries  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Shi  king,  231  [“  Life  in  Pin  ”]; — In  the  eighth  month  they 
knock  down  the  dates 

Hia  Calendar,  93; — Eighth  month.  Cut  open  are  the 
jujubes  (Hj  Jg). 

Tji  ki,  I,  119: — Jujube  dates  (Uao)  used  by  women  for 
presents  of  introduction.  [I,  451,  461]  : — Fruits  eaten  by 
the  ancient  Chinese. » 

Chou  li,  I,  108  : — Fruits  presented  to  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
[r.  supra,  470].  11,  194: — Fire  from  the  jujube  wood. 
\_See  quotation  in  528,  note.]  Rh  ya,  272-282  : — Names  of 
various  sorts  of  jujubes.  [5ee  also  331.]  The  tsao  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  king. 

ss  The  fruit))  enumerated  tliere  are,  according  to  LEOOE'a  translation  : — 

1 .  — Small  cbeotnuts  [«  r.  infra,  493]. 

2.  — Water^cal trope  v.  supra,  397]. 

8. — Uovenia  dulois  r.  infra,  489]. 

i.—ZisypAus  [jR]. 

5.  — Chestnuts  [91  r.  infra,  494]. 

6.  — Hasel-nuts  r.  infra,  496]. 

7.  — Persimmons  r.  infra  491]. 

8.  — Cucumbers  [ ISL-  I should  rather  think  melons  are  meant 

V.  supra,  882]. 

9.  — Peaches  [ r.  470]. 

10. — Plums  e.  supra,  472]. 

11. — Ballaces  r.  supra, 

12. — Almonds  aprloota,  r.  ni/ro,  471]. 

13. — Haws  [tif  V.  supra,  479]. 

11.— Pears  c.  supra,  481]. 
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P,,  XXIX,  31.  tsao.  Ch.,  XXXII,  1.  A7i/  hnamj, 
LVIll,  17. 

Amcen.  exot.,  781),  ^ too,  vulgo  naalsme.  Paliurus,  Prosp. 
Alp.  fructu  priini  liortensis  in.agnitiuliiie,  jHir  maturitatem 
croceo,  rarne  austera,  saccharo  eonJiti  solito,  ossiculo  oliva: 
utrinque  acuto. 

Phon  zo,  liXII,  lD-21.  Several  varieties  of  Zizyphus 
vulffaris.  [&e  also  Sirbold,  S;/n.  pltinl.  aeon,  jap.,  262.] 

.\fencins,  373  : — Sheep  dates  iiieiitiuned,  ^ Isao. 
So  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  sheep’s  dirt, 
[('ompare  the  Rh  ya,  277.] 

292. — Mencius  said  : — Here  is  a plantation-keeper  who 
neglects  his  tru  \_StercuUa,  v.  infra,  516]  and  his  kia  [e.  292, 
508]  and  cultivates  his  sour  wild  dates ; he  is  a poor 
plantation-keeper. 

What  Leooe  translates  by  “ sour  wild  dates  ” is  ^ j|| 
rh  ki  in  the  text.  The  first  character  is  explained  in  the 
Rh  ya  [275]  by  suan  tsao  (sour  jujube)  ; regarding  ki,  see 
the  next. 

The  suan  tsao  at  Peking  is  the  wild,  spinous  form 

of  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  which  in  its  cultivated  state  is  an 
unarmed  tree  with  a large  oblong  spheroidal  fruit,  containing 
an  oblong  pointed  stone.  The  wild  form  is  a very  thorny 
shrub  which  produces  small  globular,  sour,  edible  fruits,  with 
a globular  stone.  It  is  very  like  the  Z.  lotus  of  Northern 
Africa.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Peking  plain  and  in  the 
mountains.  The  natives  use  it  for  fences.  Ri'NGE  says 
regarding  this  shrub  “ spinosissima  et  molestissima.” 

V.  supra,  272,  yap.,  2402. 

//.,  498,  Suan  tsao,  Diospyros  Lotus,  L.,  which  is  Jap.,  810, 
mm-  H.,  426,  gives  still  another  (local)  Chinese  name  for 
this  tree. 
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485. — ]H  A7.  This  ohanict<*r,  coiij>leJ  in  Mrxciuh  with  the 
name  of  the  thorny  jujube  [see  the  precediiiff],  has,  as  Lbqge 
states,  properly  the  meaning  “ thorns.’’  But  in  the  Chou  li 
and  in  the  Shi  kinp,  where  it  frequently  occurs,  it  denotes, 
according  to  the  ancient  commentators,  a jujube  tree.  Mao 
explains  it  by  Isao  (jujube)  ; the  Shiio  we/i  says  the  ki  is 
a small  jujube  which  grows  in  a bushy  manner.  It  would 
seem  that  the  aforesaid  s])iny  variety  of  the  jujube  is  me.ant. 
The  Ku  kin  chu  [4th  century]  states  that  the  fruit  of  the  ki 
is  called  ^ tsun. 

Shi  king,  50  : — The  genial  winil  from  the  south  blows  on 
the  heart  of  that  jujube  tree  {ki).  Kit! : — Of  the  jujube  tree 
{ki)  in  the  garden  the  fruits  may  be  used  as  food.  183: — The 
wild  geese  .settle  on  the  bushy  jujube  tree  {ki).  18G  : — The 

dolichos  grows  covering  the  jujube  tree  {ki).  108  : — Yellow 
birds  on  jujube  trees.  210  : — At  the  gate  there  are  jujube 
trees.  22.3,  276,  394  : — Jujube  trees.  353  : — Sjjoons  of 
thornwood  j||[  |j. 

The  ki  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  king. 

T.10  ehuan,  463:  — [B.C.  558.]  Woo  U,  clothed  with 
rushes,  forced  his  way  through  briars  and  thorns,  J|[. 
The  first  character  denotes  \'ite.e  [r.  infra,  .521]. 

We  read  in  the  Chou  li  [II,  347,  348]  that  in  the  outer 
court  of  audience  there  were  planted  nine  ]|(  ki  trees,  and 
under  them  the  different  ministers  of  the  court  had  their 
places.  [5ee  ijiiolation  in  546.] 

Li  ki,  I,  236  : — The  Grand  Minister  of  Crime  heard  the 
rejtort  of  the  judgment  given  in  the  outer  court  under  the 
Zizgphus  tree  ]||  /fc  f . This  phnise  indicates  that  a tree 
is  meant,  not  a shrub.  II,  400  : — The  game  of  piti'h-jfot, 
playe<l  anciently,  a kind  of  archery,  with  darts  instead  of 
arrows  and  the  hand  instead  of  a bow.  It  is  there  said  : — 
The  arrows  are  made  of  mull>erry  wood  [see  501]  or  from 
the  Zizyphus  {ki),  without  the  bark  being  reiqoved. 
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Tile  ^ quoteil  in  K.l>.,  snys  regiirdinj;  tlie  )|| : — It 
resembles  the  taao  (jujube),  but  is  very  thorny.  Its  wood 
is  hard  and  of  a red  colour.  As  a shrub  it  forms  thickets, 
and  the  jieojile  use  it  for  fences.  After  many  years  the 
shrub  loses  its  thorns,  and  then  may  attain  the  height  of  a 
tsM  tree.  There  is  a variety  of  the  /•/,  the  woo  l of  which 
is  white.  This  is  called  ^ M pai  Li,  Another  variety, 
whii'h  produces  sour  fruits,  is  called  um  r/i  Li  or  snan  taao 
[r.  .iiipra,  484]. 

From  the  above  .account  w,«  in.ay  conclinle  that  the  Li  of 
the  (’lassies  was  a jujube. 

/'.,  XXXVl,  21,  snan  Isao  or  Li ; ib’di'iit,  26,  jxii  Li. 

('ll.,  XXX 111,  28.  Kill  liiiaiiff,  LV,  2,  rude  drawings. 

P/ioii  CO,  LXXXVII,  18,  and  14,  ^ ]||.  Drawings 

not  characteristic. 

486. — ^ Kt2  is  one  of  the  Chinese  names  applied  to  oranges. 
IF. /I.  [4.'57j  s.ays  : — It  comes  nearer  the  generic  term  for 
oranges  than  any  other  word.  • 

SAii  Linfl,  108  [Tribute  of  Yu]  : — Province  of  Yang  chou 
((Chekiang,  Anhui,  Kiangsi).  Small  oranges  (/t1)  and  pume- 
loes  [yii,  see  the  nest]  produced  there.  K'i'NO  An-ki  o 
explains  : — The  small  sort  is  Lil,  the  large  is  //«. 

Chou  li,  II,  460 : — See  the  quotation  infni,  488.  II,  581 : — 
Ouvriers  des  arcs.  L’oranger  ii  petites  oranges  (/■??)  employe 
pour  faire  le  corps  de  I’arc  [sec  the  quotation  in  501,  note]. 

The  Lit  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Shaa  hai  Ling. 

The  Shoo  u-en  says  the  Lu  is  a fruit  of  Kiangnnn  (Kiangsi) 
furnished  by  an  evergreen  tree. 

Williams  says  that  Ln  tsz'  is  a large  bitterish 

orange  or  bigarade  common  in  the  north.  I have  seen  this  ; 
it  is  cultivated  at  Peking  in  jiots,  and  is  the  bitter  orange. 
But  the  fruit  brought  to  Peking  from  the  southern  provinces 
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under  the  name  of  /-rt  resembles  much  the  common  sweet 
orange  of  Southern  Europe.  [Compare  P.,  XXX,  2.5,  under 
k%  and  CL,  XXXII,  .5.] 

The  ( ‘liinese  have  also  other  peculiar  characters  to  designate 
various  sorts  of  oranges.  The  ^ cLeny,  likewise  brought 
to  Peking  from  the  South,  esjjecially  from  Fuchou  in 
F iikien,  is  an  excellent  orange,  generally  of  large  size,  with 
a thin  rind  adhering  closely  to  the  pulp.  Tlie  lobes  of  the 
pulp  (carpels)  do  not  separate.  Europeans  call  this  the 
coolie-orange,  while  the  name  of  mandarin-orange  or  loose- 
jacket  is  a|iplied  to  the  smaller,  sweet  orange.  Its  skin  when 
ripe  is  of  a cinnalwr  red  colour  and  adheres  to  the  pulp 
by  a few  loose  fibres.  The  lobes  separate  easily.  At  Peking 
it  is  called  ift  ^ hung  ta  or  ^ huo  ha  (red  or  fire 
orange),  but  its  book  name  is  kan,  a character  derived 
from  "y*  kan,  sweet.  P.  says  it  is  very  sweet  and  is 
produced  especially  in  the  Southern  Provinces.  This  is  the 
Citrut  nohilis  of  Lourbiro.  Loureiro  [AVora  cochin.,  569] 
is  mistaken,  it  seems,  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  names  of 
the  oranges,  for  he  states  that  C.  yiobilii  in  Chinese  is  tsem 
can,  and  C.  aurantium,  can  xu. 

See  regarding  cLeng  and  han,  P.,  XXX,  34  and  32. 
CL,  XXXI,  8,  7. 

Aman.  exol.,  801  kill,  vnlgo  tatz  banna.  Malus 

Limonia,  fructu  rotundo  parvo,  mican  dicto,  medulla  vinosi 
saporis.  Sikboli)  plant.  ac.m.  jap..  309]  refers  the 

Japanc'^e  names  latsibana  and  mican  to  Cilrii.<i  nohilis. 

Anugn.  exol.,  8<I0 : — ^ kan,  vulgo  hummi  fa.  Malus 
Annintia,  folio  inajusculo,  fructu  mediocri  !o  mican  dicto. 

Compare  also  the  drawings  of  various  sorts  of  oranges 
under  the  al>ove  Chinese  names  in  the  Phon  zo  [LXV,  1-13]. 

E.,  2i6,  family  with  good  figure,  yap.,  615. 

E;  227-939,  family  m with  figure  of  a Citrus  and  12  names. 
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E;  230,  family  S*  good  figure  [S.,  XI,  31].  This  looks, 
however,  like  C.  nobitis,  and  the  figure  to  226  like  C.  aurantium, 
agreeing  with  Loureiro,  not  with  the  present  usage.  To  add 
to  the  confusion,  Jap.,  608,  Cilr.  aurant.  is 

E.,  230,  family  with  figure  of  a Citrus,  but  fruit  too  small 
for  puuulo. 

487.  — Yit.  This  is  iiiontionoil  in  the  Shu  kimj  together 

with  the  preceding  ku,  or  orange,  and  tlie  commentary  says' 
that  this  is  the  larger  .sort.  1 ’«  even  nowadays  is  a name 

applied  in  China  to  the  Piimelo,  Citna  devnmana,  L.  This 
enonnous  fruit  is  now  largely  [irodneed  in  Sonthern  China. 
Amoy  is  famed  for  its  pnmeloes. 

Jih  t/a,  236,  yu ; another  name  is  t‘iao. 

P.,  XXX,  35,  yti.  Synonyms  ^ ^ hu  kan  (jug  orange), 
^ m chit  luan.  Ll  Sm-CHEN  siiys  the  fruit  is  a«  large  as 
a gourd.  Ch.,  XXXII,  6,  i/u  ; ]iumelo  figured.  Lol'REIRo, 
Flora  cochin.,  571,  C.  decumana.  Sinice  yeu  xu. 

Arntm.  exot.,  801  : — ;{^  juu,  vulgo  aje  tats  banna.  Mains 
Aurantia  fructu  prtegr.andi,  snperfioie  scorhieulatti  inaxjuali. 

SiBBOLD,  Syn.  plant,  aeon,  jap.,  308  : — Citrus  medica, 
var.  junos ; idem.  Icon,  i/ied.,  II,  and  ibidem,  313, 

Citrus  Sabon  (same  as  C.  decumana).  Tlie  same  in  the 
PhoH  zo  [LXV,  17,  18]. 

W Vu  is  the  name  of  ti  tree  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Shan  hat  kiny.  Kuo  P‘o  explains  that  it  resembles  the 
kil  (onmge),  hut  the  fruit  is  large,  sour,  has  a thick  rind. 

The  same  tree  is  noticed  by  the  philosopher  Lie  tsz“ 
[5th  century  B.C.]  as  an  evergreen  tree  in  the  kingdoms 
of  ^ Wu  and  @ ClTu  (Chekiang  and  Hukuang),  which 
bears  a red,  sour  fruit  The  ancient  dictionary  Chen  yiln 
sjiys  that  this  character  yu  is  the  same  as 
Jap.,  610,  Citrus  decumana,  L., 

488.  — ^ Chi.  A tree  or  shrub  of  the  orange  tribe  men- 
tioned in  the  Chou  li  [II,  400]:  — Lorsque  les  orangers 
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h fruits  (loiix  (^)  |)ussent  la  riviere  HosiT  (fH)  et  soiit 
transplanter  an  nonl,  ils  deviennent  onmgers  a fruits 
aigres 

The  rhi  is  ineiitioneil  in  the  Shan  hui  kinii.  The  eharaeter 
oeeurs  there  also  eoiiideil  with  jH  thorns.  Kl  o P'o  explains 
that  it  has  thorns,  which  inflict  wounds.  The  Shun  imi  says 
the  rhi  reseinhles  the  kil  (orange). 

XXXVl,  13,  ^ JIf  rhi  fruit.  The  rind  of  this  fruit 
is  used  as  a inedieine  and  ealleil  rhi  k'in.  The  ancient 

authors  deserihe  this  plant  as  a very  thorny  shruh  with  fruits 
resendding  the  orange,  hut  smaller  and  hitter.  Ch.,  XXXlll, 
44,  rude  drawing ; stnall  globular  fruit  ; thorns.  1 sus]iect 
this  is  the  Citrus  Jusea  of  Luureiko  [/•Yem  enrhin.,  .o71]. 
Citrus  ramosissiina  aculeatii,  folia  ingrati  odoris  ....  iKicca 
globosa,  2 ]iollicaris,  asiK-ra,  fusco-viridis  . . . piil]»a  suIki- 
inara,  ingrahi.  A'irtus  corticis  integri  haecaruin  : attenuuns, 
deobstruens,  eecoprotica.  Siniee  rhi  keu. 

Amirn.  r.rnt.,  301  : — Ssi,  vnlgo  karatats  Ikiioui,  iiliis 
dictus.  Frutex  sylvestris  spinosus  trifolius  ....  fructu  niali 
aurantii  tetrieo,  odoris  ingrati.  Detailed  description  with  a 
drawing.  Ex  fruetus  siecato  cortiee  adniixtis  s|K-eiebus  aliis, 
decoijuitur  niedicamentuin  cclebre  kx  koku  dictum,  (jno  nomine 
vulgus  ipsuin  <|U(«]Ue  fruetum  appellitat.  This  is,  according 
to  Fhanchbt,  the  Citrus  tri/oHala,  L.,  {Psemhei/le  sepiaria, 
Map).  Hkmsi.ey  [in  the  Index  Flunr  sin.,  iii]  says  that 
it  is  the  sime  as  Kifle  sepiaria,  DC. 

Franchkt  does  not  identify  the  jilant  repre.sented  in  the 
Phan  ri)  [LXXXVII,  fi]  under  but  he  refers  the  Citrus 
Iri/nliala  to  the  drawing  [fob  8]  under  ;[$.  Siebold 
[Iron,  ined.,  llj,  same  Chinese  name,  ..'Kiile  sepiaria.  SlEBol.n 
[5'/«.  plant,  airon.  jap.,  307]  ..  Kyle  sepiaria,  ^ pedsu. 
Omnium  sane  fruticum  ad  sepas  vivas  aptissimum. 
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It  seems  that  in  Japan  the  above'  three  Chinese  names  are 
all  applied  to  the  same  plant,  . /•'ijU  sepiarUi  or  Cilnu 
Iri/oliitla.  Blit  the  Chinese  authors  kee])  the  latter  two  names 
apart  for  a plant  distinct  from  the  <7i/. 

/*.,  XXXVl,  20,  Icon  I'ii,  also  ^ (7iV«  kil 

(sfinkin;;  oranjie).  The  Chinese  authors  say  that  it  is  a 
very  eommon  shrub,  resembling;  the  orange  tree.  It  is  very 
thorny.  The  Howers  are  white,  not  fragrant.  The  fruit  is 
globular,  resembles  that  of  the  n chi,  but  the  rind  is  thinner, 
not  fragrant.  Tlie  {ieo])le  plant  this  shrub  to  form  hedges. 

Ch.  [XXXV',  61]  figures  under  koii  Icil  an  Auranliaccu 
with  long  spines,  large  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  The  Art  lu  (a  treatise  on  oranges,  of  the  12th  century) 
states  that  the  ion  hi  is  much  cultivated  for  hedges,  and  that 
its  fruit  is  used  as  a medieine  like  that  of  the  chi. 

One  of  the  two  Auniutiacca;  noticed  by  the  Chinese  authors 
under  the  names  of  chi  and  kon  hi  as  ilistinct  jihints  may 
jierhaps  be  the  Tci/ihitsia  Icifoliato,  D(^,  ( 7V.  auntiUioUi, 
liOL'URlUo,  1811],  a thorny  bush  indigenous  to  China  as  welt 
as  to  Ja|Kin  and  cultivated  at  Kew  [trurJ/i.  t'hcoii.,  1881, 
II,  654].  It  has  freipiently  lieen  confounded  with  the  Citnis 
I ri/oliiiUt. 

Jof).,  6 II,  CHrus  /used,  l.our.,  C.,  133,  U7-  S.,  l.\,  28. 

E.,  254,  family 
„ 609,  „ higfjriniiiij  Duham, 

» 6 1 2,  „ jdponica,  T\\h^.,  vsu.  fruclH  gloitiM, 

n ®I3>  II  Mfiunii-a,  ThhC:  V3T.  fruclu  eUiptico.  ^ 

II  614,  „ iiuiiica,  Risso.,  var.  chirocarpus,  Lour.,  ^ 

48St.  Kn.  Mentioneil  a.s  the  name  of  a fruit  in  tlu* 
Li  ki  [I,  461].  [!'.  supra,  484,  note].  Lkoob  s,ays  it  is 
lloceuia  dulcis.  AUo  in  the  Li  ki  [I,  11  St]  noticed  as  a fruit 
used  by  women  as  a present  of  introduction. 
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Tile  (^!liine.se  iiuine  for  llorenia  diilcis,  Thbg.,  used  also  in 
J:i|iau,  is  properly  rhi  kil,  also  written  chi  koii. 

P,,  XXXI,  30.  C/i.,  XXXll,  33,  ;;ooii  drawing,  showing 

the  chanicteristie  recurve!  fleshy  peduncles  on  which  the 
small  |ieu-like  traits  are  seated.  These  (lednncles  are  eaten, 
not  the  fruit.  The  Kiu  huaiuj  [LV,  1:J]  figures  this  tree 
under  the  name  of  kuai  tsau  (crooked  jujube). 

This  tree  was  first  figured  and  described  under  the  atwve 
tdiiiiese  names  in  the  c,ci>t.,  308,  301).  Phon  zo, 

LXIX,  23.  iSiEB.  & ZfCf.,  k'limi  1,  13.5,  tab. 

73,  74.  Jloren/u  (luleis  is  a common  tree  in  China  and 
Ja|Kin. 

/i.,  3S1,  t'uinily  with  {{ood  figure  and  14  names. 

C.,  1J9.  Silt.,  115. 

I'hc  of  the  S/ii  ting  [490]  mentioned  281,  ,-isa  synonym, 
see  A'.,  251,  family  without  figure. 

Other  A'/iamiiiicetr  are  mentioned  : — 

7"/’  1 335>  Itccchemia  ractnuna,  S.  & Z.,  lij 
„ 1869,  Rliiimnus  jn/mnica,  Max  , var.  gciiuiiM,  Max., 

1110.-^  Aon.  plant  mentioned  in  the  Shi  kimj.  Lkuuk 
Sites  that  in  the  Jiipanese  plates  it  is  the  llncenia  dnlcin. 

Shi  kiiiij,  273  : — On  the  hills  of  the  south  is  the  kou. 

Mao  cxpliiins  )V  chi  koii  {l/orcnia  didcis).  The 

Shiio  wni  says  the  /ott  is  a tree  (of  iLe  fruil)  of  which  a 
sauce  is  made.  It  grows  in  Shu  (S/.‘ch‘iian). 

Lu  K1 : — The  kou  is  a mountain  tree.  It  resembles  the 
H lu  (Pcioholci/u).  It  is  also  called  “B*  kou  kit,  is  of  the 
size  of  the  white  [Kiplar.  The  wood  is  white  and  veined  ; 
boxes  can  be  made  of  it.  The  branches  are  crooked.  The 
fruits  are  some  inches  long,  like  a finger,  .seated  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  ; they  are  of  a pleasant,  sweet 
taste  and  ri|<en  in  the  3th  or  Dth  mouth  ; the  Ijcst  are  found 
in  Kiangnan.  This  tree  is  now  planted  in  the  goverumeut 
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gardens  Leoge  translates  : — Weiiltliy  men  are 

fond  of  planting  it  in  the  gardens.  Kuan  ya.tn  may  also  be 
translateil  by  “ gardens  of  the  officers  They  call  it  Tf;  ^ 
mu  mi  or  tre<‘  honey,  also  ^ chi  kou. 

Ilormla  dnlris  may  tie  intended  in  the  al)ove  vague 
description.  In  P.,  mu  mi  and  chi  kou  are  given  ns  names 
for  this  tree.  But  the  name  kou  ku  in  Japan  iis  well  ns 

in  China  is  np|>lied  to  an  lle.r.  [f.,  XXXVI,  40.  (’//., 

XXXV,  .’>0]. 

Amo’ii.  /‘.rot,,  1 , ojo,  vulgo  tsuge.  Blixus  arlwivscens, 

etc.  Maximowicz  thinks  that  this  is  probiilily  lle,r  suhimherufu, 
Mi(j.  The  Cliinese  drawing  in  Ch.  looks  ratlier  like  I. 
uguifolium. 

E.,  306,  family  with  figure  of  a small  tree  armed  trith 

long  spines.  Leaves  entire,  certainly  not  Hex  lornu/a. 

Sm.,  114. 

E.,  251,  r.  489. 

E.,  154,  family  fft  mentions  as  a synonym  of 

Ephedra. 

Of  Hiciurtr  with  Chinese  names  : — 

Jap.,  It27,  Hex  Camilla,  I.dl.,  jfij’i-  OiM  M)- 
„ It 30,  „ Thbg  , 

„ U34,  „ pcduncuh^j„  Miq.,  ^ Hf. 

ff  Miq.,  ^HIC- 

401. — The  thi  is  mentioned  in  the  Li  ki  [I,  4fil]  among 

the  fruits  eaten  by  the  ancient  f.'hinese.  [ I '.  foiprti, 
484,  note.]  The  Sihiio  iren  explains  nhi  by  red  fruit. 

This  is  the  Chinese  |s*rsiininon,  Diotpi/rot.  According  to 
NaUDIN  [Pemitripie.*  uu  mijrt  dee  Plaipteminicrs']  the  numerous 
varieties  of  this  favorite  fruit  of  the  Chine.se  lM‘long  to  two 
s|iecies,  I),  sinensif,  Blnme,  ( />.  Kaki,  liin.  fil.)  and  J>. 
Schitze,  Bge.  The  Japanese  cultivate  a third  .s|K‘eies,  the 
1>,  Kmnpferi,  Naudin,  first  described  and  figured  by 
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Iv.KJirFER  \_Aimvii.  e.tnt.,  805,  806]  ;|5|i  </,  vulffo  LaLi.  Fieii« 
liortonsMs,  {'riictu  o^siculata  eiluli,  folio  Pyri,  <*tc. 

P.,  XXX,  17,  s/iK  a,.,  xxxii,  33.  Kil, 

LVIll,  3 ; "00(1  dr.iwin". 

E.,  2.?4,  family  with  good  figure.  /(>/.,  809. 

Ja/i..  810,  Diospxros  Lotus,  L.  [ I',  supra,  484.] 

4U2. — ^ >'i2.  riEGOR  translates  this  pliaracter  correotlv 
hy  grapes.  It  denotes  wil  l vine. 

SiJii  h'liit,  231  [“  Life  in  Pin  ’’]  : — In  the  sixth  month 
they  eat  the  grapes. 

iSlAO  explains  ifil  liy  ^ i/iutj  i/i},  as  does  also  tht-  S/nin 
ire».  The  Kuuiitt  ya  calls  it  ^ ^ yen  yil  or  yinp  she. 

P.,  XXXIII,  !1.  yimj  /rfl.  The  Chinese  authors  qiiottsi 
[7th  and  9th  centuries]  sav  that  the  yiny  </fl,  resembles  the 
«i  m p'«  t‘(«/  or  common  grape,”  l)ut  the  Iterries  are  smaller. 
They  are  of  a sour  and  sweet  taste  and  are  also  called 
'“'W.  "■'•‘1  grape. 

There  are  in  the  Peking  mountains  two  kinds  of  wild 
gra[)c  with  edible  black  berries  of  a sweet  taste  and  the  size 
of  black  curnints,  the  F7f/«  hiheusoa,  L.,  \ar.  jiri/olin,  Rg<‘., 
and  the  V.  hryonift/olia,  Bgc.  Both  these  vines  an'  called 
yr  /i'll  t‘iM  by  the  natives. 

Com|mre  under  the  alwve  names  the  drawings  Ch.,  XXXII. 
3,  and  Kin  hiiaiiy,  I, VI II,  12. 

SlEHoLI),  Syn.  yliint.  mun,  jap.,  241  : — Vitis  jte.ruosa,  Thbg. 
nohndao,  |||.  S|K)nte  nintjue  crescit,  fruetibus  parvis, 
nigris.  sapidis  onusta.  Hofkm.  k Schui.tkk,  624.  Same 
Chinese  name.  Vitis  jicijnlia,  Bgc.  Phon  zo  [LXXI,  13] 
same  Chinese  name,  not  determined  by  Franciiht. 

S'!  The  true  vine,  I i7m  riui/rra,  I,.,  now  extensively  eiillivnled  in  the 
nortiiem  part  of  China,  was  intr(slu(x‘(l  into  China  from  Western  Asia,  in 
about  B.C.  I2.1,  and  is  known  since  that  time  nnder  the  name  of  pn  t'ao. 
[Bee  Satan,  tin.  I,  2S.] 
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E.,  1 13,  raiiiih-  with  j{0(kI  figure  of  IV//.<  vinifrni,  iind 

1 1 names.  5.,  XI,  18. 

E.,  142,  family  |l^,  with  good  figure  of  a wild  grape, 
r.  supra,  453,  182. 

4y3. — JI5  ® Ch‘aiiff  rh‘11.  Niime  of  im  oilo  in  tlip  Shi  king. 
LBGttK  .suj'.s  that  ch'-ang  rlPn  i<  the  Curaniholu  tree. 

217. — In  the  low,  wet  jrroniuis  is  the  oiinunlMila  10*0  ; soft 
and  pliant  are  its  branehe.s. 

This  plant  is  mentioned  in  the  R/i  i/a  [ISIS].  Kro  P‘o 
stiys  it  is  the  ^ gnng  l‘no  (boat's  pett-’li).  Tlie  stitne  is 
said  in  tlw-  f!/,uo  irrn. 

Li'  K1  : — Tile  c/i‘(ing  r/i‘ii  is  now  ealleil  iping  f<io.  Its 
leaves  are  lotto  and  narrow,  its  flowers  of  it  pttf|)lish  red,  and 
its  hranehes  so  weak,  tliiit  when  tliey  are  more  ihiin  a fool 
long,  tliey  go  cre«']iing  along  on  tlie  grass.  Tlie  i>eoph‘ 
remove  the  rind  of  the  stem  near  the  root,  after  plaeitig  it  in 
hot  ashe.s,  .and  make  peneil-tultes  of  it. 

A notiee  of  the  .same  plant  is  fonml  in  P.,  XVI II//,  37, 
under  the  lieail  of  i/iing  /'an,  whieh  is  identifieil  there 

with  the  rli'ang  cli'it  of  the  Sfii  king  tuid  llie  Hh  ga.  The  name 
gang  /'an  is  from  the  Pen  /s'an  king.  Ll  SliI-CHKN  iles<TilM‘s 
it  as  a plant  with  a wetik  erta'ping  stian  of  the  thickness  of  a 
Knger,  hirge  leaves  like  the  palm  of  the  hiiml,  white  (ilownv) 
on  the  under  side,  resembling  thos<>  of  the  Bielimerla  but 
roundish.  The  branches  when  stepp/‘d  in  water  become 
vis<ad.  C/i.  [XXII,  42,  43]  timler  the  name  of  gang  /'an. 
figures  two  (ptite  dift'i'rent  herlweeoiis  plants  ; Imd  drawings. 

The  gang  /'an  of  P.  is  eertainly  not  . I re)T///i/i 

Caranilinla,  ami  the  aneh-nt  eoimm'utators  have  also  not 
meant  to  identify  the  rh'ang  r/i'a  of  the  Classics  with  the 
/'aramhnia,  :i  tropical  tree,  whieh  succeeds  well  in  thi> 
southern  provinces  of  China,  but  was  hanlly  even  known  in 
the  north.  WlI.LlAM.s  [/>/Vt.,  28]  and  I/KtiOK  have  Iteen 
misled  by  the  name  yang  /'an,  whieh  tit  ( lanton  is  applicsl 
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to  the  CiirumlxAa,  or  (.'hinosc  jfoosolxrry  as  it  is  csillfd  by 
Euro|)eiins.’' 

I may  obsi>r\e  tliat  tlie  name  'laitij  t‘an  is  also  ajijilie<l  in 
China  to  Acihudui  c/iiwiis>s,  PI  , a elimbino  shrub  with 
pilible  fruit  about  the  size  of  a ])liim.  [6Ve  Hknry,  l.r.,  o44]. 
It  is  well  fifruriul  in  C/i.  [XXXI,  21],  where  the  names 
»/««</  t‘(/o  am  I mmm  mi  him  I'mi  (monkey's  |K-aeh)  are 
•fiven.  7’.,  XXXIII.  10. 

8iKltoi,|t,  /nm.  iiinl.  II,  ffH  Ai'lhiltllii  rii/ii, 

I’laneh.  P/mn  :n,  I, XX I,  1 o,  III.  Same  Chinese  name. 
Arliii/iliii  itraiitii.  Planch. 

404. — Li  (the  ehestnnt).  This  eharact<>r  was  originally 
writtim  The  Shim  men  exjilains  that  it  is  intemletl  to 
re|)r«‘sent  the  fruits  Imnjtin^  ilown.  The  Chinese  chestnut 
is  till’  sjime  as  that  eultivateil  in  Eurojie,  Custnnea  viilijarls, 
lium.  It  is  jrrown  throughout  the  em|iire.  It  is  frw|uently 
mentioneil  in  the  Classics. 

Shi  kiiiff,  177,  100: — In  the  low,  wet  jtroHmls  are  the 
chestnuts.  358  : — On  the  mountain  are  the  chestnut  frees. 
237  : — The  bitt<-r  j{ourils  han<{in>{  from  the  branches  of  the 
<'hesfmit  tree.  81  : — Duke  Wan  [7th  century  B.(  built 

th(‘  mansion  at  Ts'oo  ( «)•  H<>  planted  al>nnt  it  hazel  (]||) 
and  chestnut  trees  and  other  tre<>s. 


*7  TliP  lirst  rhinej^e  ftuthor  who  inentinmt  the  {'arnmhola  nml  ilewTlbes 
it  quitv  r‘om*Hly  w Kl  Ham,  in  the  tH‘ao  mw  rh»ianff  [SM  centun’. 

Soo  BotOH.  mIh..  I,  38].  It  ii»  therp  termed  tnt  Urn  /*r‘,  which,  as 

the  author  explains,  mean*  five  ridges  and  refers  to  the  slia|m  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  ««d  to  lie  ver}*  acid.  Ll  Shi-chkn  [in  XXXI,  10]  likewise  drives 
a wood  description  of  the  Carumhola  fruit  under  the  above  name,  and  aiids 
that  in  Min  (Fukien)  it  is  called  i/iififf  tap.  He  compares  the 

.nhaiH*  of  the  fruit  with  a stone  roller  uwmI  by  Chinese  farmers  for  ndliiiR 
down  the  fields  when  sown.  A j?<wkI  drawing  of  the  CarainlmlA  XXXI, 
45,  »*M  lirn.  [See  also  Phon  zo,  LXVII,  I4.J 
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CoNF.  .[nalertt,  2(!  : — Altars  ol'  the  spirits  of  the  land  (jit). 
The  Hia  [dynasty,  B.C.  220.^-17(i(>]  usr-d  the  pine  tree  (fe). 
the  Yin  [B.C.  17llt!-1122]  n><“d  the  cypress  (^6),  and  the 
men  of  the  Chon  [B.C.  1122-249]  the  ehestiuit. 

The  commentary  siiys  : — These  trees  were  planted  hy  the 
founders  of  the  several  dynastie.s  aljont  the  altars  of  the  spirits 
of  the  land  (i  Jfe 

We  read  in  the  Chon  li  [I,  193-]  : — Le  }{iTUui  direetcnr  des 
multitudes  m m)  dis|)ose  les  inurs  de  I'enceinte  eonsacree 
an  o('-nie  de  la  terre  et  ii  celiii  des  cio'eales.  II  les  eonstitiie 
seigneurs  des  ehamiis,  en  plantant  pour  reprcsenter  chanue 
"eiiie  I'arbre  (pii  eonvient  an  terrain.  Commentator  B. 
((■HBXG  HOan)  : — Les  arhres  convenables  furent  successive- 
nient  le  pin  (fe),  le  cypres  le  chataionier. 

C/wii  li,  I,  lots  : — The  chestnut  mentioned  amon;;  the  fruits 
presented  to  the  Son  of  Heaven.  [See  i|Uotjition  siipnt, 
470.] 

Iji  ki,  1,119  : — Chestnuts  Used  as  a present  of  intro. luction 
by  women.  1,4(51,4.71.  [See  fruits  eaten  by  the  aneient 
( 'hinese,  »ii/>ni,  4t<4,  note.] 

The  chestnut  is  re|)cutedly  mentiono.l  in  the  S/<a«  liui  klmj, 
but  not  in  the  text  of  the  Rh  ija. 

P.,  .XXIX,  28,  li.  Ch.  XXXIl,  1.’),  li.  Well  tinjure  l. 
inn'll.  e.ro/.,  81(5  ; — m riil:,  vulj;o  kvri.  ( 'astanea  sativa 
vulgaris,  alia  fructu  majore,  alia  ininori.  Pinin  ;<»,  LXII, 
14,  la. 

/i.,  232,  family  with  j;ood  ligurc  and  I3  names,  includinj; 
iii/iu,  495,  c.xcept  ]i. 

//.,  226-328,  are  all  mentioned  as  synonyms,  except  ^ JH, 
which  is  a Qucr.-us,  synonym  of  A'.,  225.  II.,  95. 

6'.,  XI,  19.  Sm.,  60.  C’.,  707.  .1.,  XV,  175.  The  latter 

C.  cliiiun.iis,  Mcc. 

var.  jii/nmioi,  DC., 
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495. — Rh.  This  i.s  inentioneil  in  tlu-  Li  ki  [1,  4GI]  uinuiig 
tlie  fruits  uahui  by  the  ancient  ( 'hiiiese.  [-See  i|uohition  in 
484,  note.]  LiinciK  translates  e/i  by  small  chestnuts. 

Rh  i/u,  2H3,  ^jf,  same  as  lie.  Kuo  P’o  e.v|iluins  : — Small 
chestnuts. 

The  l•hara(;ter  lie  occurs  iu  the  Shi  kimj  [450].  Mao 
mnlerstainls  it  of  rh  as  in  the  Rh  ya,  but  Chu  III  bikes  it  as 
trees  orowine  in  rows,  aiul  thus  it  is  translateil  by  I,eook. 

Lu  KI  : — The  lie  is  the  same  as  the  rh.  Ijeaves  like  tliosi' 
of  the  elm.  Veineil,  stron;;,  pliable  wood,  of  a red  colour, 
tit  for  making;  thills  of  carriajre-. 

The  Chinese  tree  which  tiear.s  the  small  chestnut  is  tioureil 
iu  Ch.  [XXXII,  Hi]  under  ^ Jg  mao  li,  and  is  also  noticeil 
in  R.  at  the  enil  of  the  article  li,  the  common  chestnut. 
The  mao  li  is  likewise  spoken  of  by  Lu  KI  as  prwlucing  the 
small  chestnut. 

Cu.  Abel,  in  181G,  saw  small  chestnuts  ex|K)sed  for  sale 
near  the  I’oyang  lake.  They  were  not  larger  than  the 
common  bon  nut  [./oae/iei/  in  the  Interior  of  China,  H!5,  IGG]. 
Foutusk  [y^e.<.  am.  Chin.,  51,  144]  met  with  this  small 
chestnut  in  the  hills  near  Xingi>o.  He  says: — It  is  a delicious 
little  kind,  Uairing  fruit  about  the  size  and  torm  of  our 
common  hazel-nut.  This  was  introduced  into  England  and 
India  [froiv/n.  Chron.,  18(!(I,  170].  Father  David  notices 
small  chestnuts,  of  the  size  of  cherries,  produced  on  dwarf 
trees  near  Kiukiaug  [.\'o«r.  Arrh.  Mas.  hist,  nat.,  VIII,  33]. 
[Compare  also  Henry,  l.e.,  227.] 

The  same  small  chestnuts  are  also  produced  in  Japan.  8ee 
tjariln.  Chron.,  1875,  270,  Ja|)uuesu  Edibles  exhibited  at 
Ixmdon,  1873.  Chestnuts  aljout  the  size  of  a small  kidney 
la'an.  These  small  Japjinese  chestnuts  are  Kgtired  in  the 
Rhon  zo  [LXII,  IG]  under  ^ 

/;.,  231,  family  m,  ;i  synonym  ; also  wrillcn  A..  .\V, 

i;j,  Outixui  iunu'ii,  Lour, 
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4i)6. — Chen.  The  hazel-nut.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  tile  Classics.  There  is  an  ancient  character,  ^ or 
which  the  Kuang  gU  dictionary  says  is  the  same  as  chert. 
But  the  Shiio  teen  states  that  it  is  a I'niit  like  a small 
chestnut,  keeping  apart  as  the  name  of  a tree,  while  the 
Kuantj  ga  identifies  ^ with  the  chestnut. 

Shi  king,  62  : — The  liazel  (rhen)  grows  on  the  hill. 
81  : — Hazels  planted  by  Duke  Wan.  [Sw  the  quotation 
nmler  491.]  224  : — Young  doves  in  the  hazel  tree.  395  : — 

The  blue  flies  lighting  in  the  hazel  tree.  444 : — How 

abundantly  grow  the  hazel  on  the  foot  of  the  Han  hills  ! 

Li  ki,  1,  119: — Hazel-nuts  use  1 for  presents  of  introduc- 
tion by  women.  1,  461  : — Fruits  eaten  by  the  ancient 
Chinese.  [6Ve  484,  note.]  I,  432  : — They  presented  their 
offerings  in  skin  eajis  and  white  robe.s.  They  wore  sashes 
of  dolichos  cloth  and  carried  staffs  of  hazel. 

Chou  It,  1,  108  : — Offerings.  [1*.  itupnt,  470.] 

The  cheii  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  king. 
Kuo  P‘o  e.xplains  : — The  fruit  resembles  the  chestnut,  but 
is  smaller  ; it  has  a pleasant  taste. 

Ll'  KI : — The  rhen  is  a sort  of  li  (chestnut).  There  are 
two  kinds.  One  of  the>e  trees  in  its  bark  and  leaves 
resembles  the  che-tnut.  It  liears  a small  fruit  resembling 
that  of  the  rhn  [see  the  Hh  ga,  239,  an  oak)  ; it  tastes 
like  the  chestnut.  This  is  called  the  rhen  U (hazel-chestnut). 
The  other  kind  (a  shrub)  has  branches  and  leaves  like  the 
/fC  mu  liao  [an  oak,  r.  infra,  534]  ; it  grows  about  10  feet 
high.  The  fruit  resembles  in  taste  the  walnut  (hu  t‘ao). 
This  kind,  which  is  the  true  chen  or  hazel-nut,  abounds  in  the 
inounUiins  of  Liaotung  (Southern  Manchuria)  and  ^ 
Sluing  tang  (South-eastern  Shansi).  The  fruit  resembles 
that  of  the  siung  (an  oak,  e.  infra,  534).  The  branches 
are  fit  for  torches. 
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Lu  Ki's  iifcouLit  of  till'  hazel  is  va^ue  and  not  ehanicteristic. 
Ll  >Sm-cHF.x  [in  P.,  XXX,  50,  under  r/ien]  gives  a better 
deseri|)tion  of  it.  By  tlie  drawing  under  chen.  Ch..  XXXI,  4, 
evidently  tlie  hazel  is  intended. 

The  inuuntidns  of  Northern  t^'hina  abound  in  hazels.  The 
nuts  are  called  rhen  Is:'.  There  are  two  sjX!cies.  The  nuts 
of  both  are  edible  and  sold  in  the  markets.  The  fruit  of 
Con/lus  hrlri-ii/i/iiftla,  Fisch,  with  its  spreading  involuero, 
re'enil)les  that  of  our  eoinnion  (7.  aee//(C«((.  Butin  the  other 
s|ieeies,  the  <\  mxiulshiinca,  Maxim,  (which  by  some  is 
considered  as  a variety  of  the  American  roslndu,  -\it.), 
the  campanulate  involucre  is  longer  than  the  nut  ; it  covers 
not  only  the  whole  nut  but  is  contracted  Ix-yond  the  a[>ex 
of  the  nut  into  a long  rostrum.  The  whole  involucre  is 
covered  with  stinging  bristles. 

Both  these  species  occur  also  in  Japan." 

.\maii.  e.eul.,  bill,  ^ .tin,  vulgo  fast  Ulsihami,  Ja,  t'orylus 
IH-regrina  saliva,  nuee  oblonga,  calyce  brevi  non  barljato. 
SiKBuLli,  Syii.  jilanl.  aeon,  jap.,  158,  Cnrphuamerirana,  Ilasi- 
hama,  Edunt  nuces.  SlIciiOLI),  lean.  iueiUt.,  VII,  same 
Chinese  name,  Con/his  /irlfroji/iplla.  [See  also  the  P/io/i  n>, 
l.XVI,  13,  14. 

i'.,  H5,  faniilv  m-  Kigurc  more  like  an  oak  or  cheslnul  tree. 

Jii/i.,  690,  Cun  lus  litlen’pliylla , Kiseli. 

S.,  XI,  32.  38,  V.  heterophyUa  (the  hazels  with  Hal  top). 

rosIriUa,  (with  pointed  top). 

4U7. — ^ '/'.</((«.  This  character  is  met  with  three  time'  in 
the  Shi.  Lkgue  tnnishites  it  by  pepper  plant. 

Shi  kiitij,  1711 : — The  clusters  of  the  pep])er  plant  (t.«/ao) 
large  and  luxuriant,  would  fill  both  your  hands  ....  0 the 
]jepper  phmt,  how  its  shoots  ([^  rather  branches)  cxtentl ! 
207  ; — Give  me  :i  stalk  of  the  pepper  plant.  G03  : — Pepjier- 
like  smell.  Mao  explains  Isiao  by  § (fnigranee). 
Another  ancient  commentator  siys  that  the  Isiao  was  used 
in  flavoring  wine. 
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S(«-  till-  A’//  I/ll,  i-jil.  Ill  tiiiM.  'ril(>  t>iili>  is  IVJM'illtMllv 
mentioned  in  tlie  Shan  hai  kimj.  Kuo  P‘o  expliiins  : — A siniill 
tree,  injurious  to  wood-worms.  The  Shan  hai  klmj  mentions 
also  the  mm 't  yin  l.iiao  and  as  an  herhaeeous  plant.  A/  »im 
6,  .50  : — ^ shnn  l.iiao.  Foivrier  du  pays  do  Chen 
(Southern  Honan).  19  : — Monticules  plantes  de  poivriers. 

.5i;.  '»8  : — roivrier. 

lit!  Kl  : — The  Isiao  tree  resembles  the  ^ (ji  rhn  yit  [see  Ihn 
ne.c/].  It  is  jirovided  with  sjiines.  Its  leaves  are  hard, 
shinino.  The  people  of  Shu  (SzVh'nan)  call  it  ^ t'n,  the 
people  of  AVn  (Chekian",  Kianosi)  term  it  ^ niino^.  Of  the 
leaves  they  pre[>are,  by  boilin"  them,  a fr.iorant  substan<-e. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  /xiao.  One  of  them,  whieh 
{{rows  in  the  mountains  of  ^ Chymj  kun  ( I)e|)artment  of 
K‘ai-fen{{  fu,  in  Honan)  has  leaves  r<‘semblin{{  those  of  the 
bamboo.  Tins  tree  is  like  the  @ ^ shn  tsiao.  It  (the  fruit 
or  the  leave.s)  is  somewhat  poisonous  and  not  used  in 
medicine.  The  tsinn  enters  into  the  preparation  of  beverai;es 
and  meats  ; fowl  and  suckin<{-pi{;  are  seasomal  with  it.  On 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Sea  there  is  a kind  of  tsian  tree 
the  fruit  of  which  is  not  round  but  elongate,  verv  frai'rant, 
with  a t.aste  like  oran>{e-{>eel.  The  flesh  of  deer,  when  they 
i>at  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  bec’omes  fratirant. 

Tsiao  is  nowadays  a genend  term  for  fruits  with  an 
aromatic,  hot  and  j)ungent  taste.  hi  Isiiia  is  cayenne 

[H'pjKT  or  chillies,  ^ hn  tthio  is  the  <'omnion  [s-pper, 
Piper  nif/rnm,  anil  ^ ^ hua  (fiao  the  fruit  of  Zanthn.n/lon, 
Chinese  |X“p|K?r.  As  chillies  and  common  |M>pper  were 
unknown  to  the  Chinese  in  the  classical  |H*riod,  the  term  Isiao 
in  the  Shi  kiny  can  only  Ijc  referred  to  Ziinihi>.ri/lnn,  of 
which  more  than  a dozen  species  are  known  in  Chinn.  The 

IS  This  Booms  to  be  a mistake,  7'u  and  miny  arc  ancient  terms  for  the 
tea-ieaf.  [.Sre  the  Rh  ya,  307.] 
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tree  which  in  Northern  (ihiiia  furnishes  tlie  Chinese  pepiier 
is  the  Zanlhaxylon  Bunget,  Planch.,  a tree  of  niiiidle  size, 
very  s])iny,  bearing  in  autumn  dense  clusters  of  small  red 
l>erry-like  capsules  of  an  aromatic,  pungent  taste  ; the  leaves 
are  likewise  fragrant.  This  tree  grows  wild  in  the  mountains 
and  is  also  much  cultivated.  It  is  called  hua  tsiao  in 

the  popular  language,  but  its  original  name  is  ^ 7>‘/n  tsiao. 

This  name  is  found  in  the  Pen  ls‘ao  king  and  is  derived 
fro!H  the  mounUiin  range  of  Ts‘in-ling  which  divides  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Han  and  Wei  in  Southern  Shensi.  This 
is  most  probably  the  pejiper  of  the  Classics,  although  there 
are,  it  seems,  several  species  of  Zaittho.rgJon  in  dift'erent  parts 
of  China,  which  yield  this  spice.  Several  kinds  of  pepper 
trees  are  described  in  P.,  XXXIl,  1-8,  and  figured  in  Ch.. 
XXXIII,  40,  41.  [*See  also  Henry,  l.c.,  42-45]. 

Ammn.  e.tot,,  892,  seo,  sansjo.  Piper  Japonicum. 
Detailed  description  and  figure.  This  is  Zanlho.rglon  piperi~ 
turn,  DC.,  a shrub.  SiEBOLD,  Jeon.  jap.  ined.,  Z.  piperilum, 
Phon  zo,  LXX,  2-5,  various  s|tecies  of  Zantlio.ri/lon 
and  their  Chinese  names. 

E.,  250,  family  ||i,  with  five  figures.  The  first  a ZaHthoxyton. 

S.,  VIII,  2.  Sm.,  234.  C.,  492.  The  distinctions  of  //.,  42-45, 

are  untenable. 

yap.,  2391,  Zanihoxyluni  ailanthoiiles,  S.  & Z., 

„ 2392,  „ phnhpinum,  S.  & Z.,  fj  3j| 

„ 2393,  „ piperilum,  DC.,  ^ tfe. 

2394,  „ schinnifolium,  S.  & Z., 

498. — There  is  a jiassage  in  the  Li  ki  [I,  4G2,  Xei  isz\ 
“Diet  of  the  Ancient  Chine.se”]  which  Leogb  renders: — 
With  the  three  victim  animals  they  useil  pepi»er.  The 
character  translated  by  pepper  is  ^ i.  Cheng  HOan  and  the 
Shuo  iceii  explain  it  by  ^ (fried  r/iu  yil). 

The  Shuo  wen  says  the  chii  gil  i.s  a kind  of  tsiao  (Zanthoxg- 
lon).  [<Sec  also  the  lih  ya,  329.]  There  are  three  different 
plants  to  which  the  name  chu  yO  is  applied. 
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Tl'P  ^ ^ ((‘iltl)lp  ‘•/ill  ifii)  i<  (li'scrilMMl  in 

P.  [XXXII,  !!•]  a-i  a lot'tv  thorny  tree  respinhlini'  tho  /(% 
ch'ii  V.  infra,  518].  Br.im^hes  witli  white  s[iot>. 

yellow  flowers,  aromatic,  jmnjfent  fruit',  used  in  Kiano.'u 
to  season  meat.  The  Knang  i/ii  calls  it  gile  tsiao  [ J’iV= 

north-east  of  Chekianij].  Acconlino  to  T‘ao  Huno-kino 
[5th  century],  this  is  the  i inentioneil  in  the  Li  /ci,  and  the 
mm  hiao  f/ia  of  the  lih  ga  [32!i]. 

The  k/iii  is  mentioned  in  the  /,/  .mo  [57]  : — Isi  ]>lante  r/m 
(^)  *1"'  'eiiille  i|ue  le  siu-het  lui  suit  onvert.  D’Hervka' 
savs  : — l<a  |ilante  r/ni  est  hi  ni<‘'nie  i|ue  eidle  (|u'on  nomine 
anjourd'hui  e/io« //<(.  ( 'e  sprait  alors  une  sort  do  Siiiigiiiiioriii 

d’nne  assez  "rande  esjieee.  But  tlie  f/ui  is  Bogmln  or 
Z int/io.rgloii. 

Aecordino  to  Hofkm.  >k  Schcltes  [ti32]  ^ ^ or 
is  Z tntho.rglon  allaiit/ioii/es,  S.  it  Z.  In  the  h'lni  iri  [H<>] 
both  the  aliove  Chinese  names  are  u|ipli(‘i|  to  the  same  s|iecies, 
described  there  as  a tall  free  with  yellowish  white  flowers 
[eoinpare  the  above  description  in  /’.].  Siv  iiluo  the 
drawin};  under  the  “ame  Chinese  names  in  the  P/ion  zo 
[LXX,  12,  1.8]  which  seems  rather  to  refer  to  a /{/iu.i. 

The  ^ II « r/iii  ijil  or  chu  gii  of  Wii  ( < ‘liekiani;. 

Kianjrsi)  is  noticed  in  P.  [XXXII,  1.3]  as  a druo,  t!u>  acrid 
fruit  of  a tree,  roseinbliii}!  the  tthto  fruit  ( Ztiol/io.ri/loii). 
Rude  drawinf;  under  the  aliove  name  in  C/i.  [XXXIII,  37]. 
The  driij{  II'h  c/iu  gil,  obtained  from  an  apothecary’s  shop  at 
Peking,  proved  to  consist  of  the  fruits  of  Bngmia  (Krodia) 
rutii’farpa,  desi-rilH'il  and  depicted  in  SlEBOl.D  <fe  Zccc.,  Flora 
Ja/Hin.,  I,  .50,  tab.  21,  and  SikboI.d,  Icon.  Ineil.,  II.  under 
[Compare also  Henry, /.<•.,  9ti,  212.]  fSame  Chinese 
name  of  tliis  plant  in  Ilujiei.  iSiebold  says  that  this  tree  has 
licen  introduced  from  Chinn  into  .Japan,  Avhere  its  fruit  is 
much  esteemed  as  a medicine.  P/ion  :o,  LXX,  under  the 
above  Chinese  names,  9,  10,  Evodia  glanca,  and,  11,  12,  E. 
rutcecarpa. 
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Th<‘  llj  $5i  </«'«  i ll"  //f'.  niountuiii  rhu  i/fl,  is  s|)okoii  of 
in  P.  [XXXVI,  2-.I].  The  .Iniwine  in  Ch.  [XXXI II,  »8] 
is  h:iil.  In  Japan  the  aliuve  (Miinese  name  is  applied  to  the 
I'niit  of  Corniiii  ofirinalU ; Siehold  it;  Zucc.  Flora,  ja/ion., 
I,  100,  tall.  ;)((  ; S>lElioLD,  Iron,  hied.,  IV  ; Plioii  zo, 
liXXXV'^ll,  15,  1(5.  Cornii.li  o/firhiall.i  hi\n  not  hitherto  been 
I'ollecteil  in  China  projmr,  hiil  SlEliou)  states  that  if  is  a 
Chinese  plant.  Fruit  used  in  medicine.  The  drug  shaii 
r/iii  ifil,  olitained  from  a Peking  ai>nrhe<"arvV  shop,  proved 
to  lie  the  la'i'ries  of  a Cornns. 

249,  lainilv  m-  with  two  figures  of  lUSIII;  one  may  be 
intended  for  Cnrnns  tifiiciiialis,  the  other  looking  more  like  a 
Fosa.  There  is  also  a figure  of  ^ probably  of  Eivdia 

rntacarfia,  copy  of  S„  IX.  22,  (with  two  figures,  the  other  of 
Cornus). 

H.,  96.  C.,  1455. 

Sm.,  234,  y,i\nlhe.xylum piptrUum. 

-•I.,  XV,  155,  SambucHs  Lourririnna,  dubia. 


IX.— 7Vwtt. 

4911. — ^ Sany.  The  muliMjrrv  tree.  Tlie  fruit  is  s/ien. 

Li  ki,  I,  2(54  [ Ffle //n_9r]  : — Last  month  of  spring.  The 
(lueen,  after  vigil  tind  tasting,  goes  in  [Ktrson  to  the  eastijm 
fields,  to  work  on  the  mnlherry  trees.  She  stimulates  the 
wives  and  younger  women  of  the  palace  to  their  husine.ss  with 
the  woniis.  Corresponding  sentence  in  the  Ilia  Calendar, 
third  month  : — Dol'GL.as  translates  : — Gathered  are 

the  mullterry  leaves. 

Id  ki,  I,  271  [Ifle  h'/io]  : — First  month  of  summer.  When 
the  work  with  the  silk-worms  is  over,  the  queen  j>resents  her 
cocoons  ; and  the  tithe-tax  of  cocoons  generally  is  collected, 
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aeuordiiij'  to  the  inimher  of  imilheny  trees.  1.  472  : — A bow 
ot  imillx'rry  wooil.  [See  the  quotation  in  43t!.]  II,  141  : — 
\ ladle  of  mulberry  wood.  [See  the  <|UOtation  in  40S.] 

C/mu  li,  II,  lt)4  : — Fire  from  mulberry  wood.  [See  the 
quotation  in  .528,  note.] 

S/iu  /iing,  II'J  [ Tfilutte  of  I'fl]  : — Provinee  of  ^ ^ Yen  chon 
(^Ve.stern  !Shaiuimj().  YC  made  the  mulberry  ^rounds 
(S  i)  ^1  *or  silk-worm,'. 

MkncUs,  H3ti,  H37  : — Wkn  wanu  (the  founder  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  12th  century  B.C.)  |ilunfed  around  the  homestead, 
the  .s|iace  la-neath  the  walls,  with  mull«*rry  trees,  with  which 
the  women  nourished  silk-worms,  and  thus  the  old  men  were 
able  to  have  silk  to  wear. 

S/i!  82  : — The  duke  of  \\  an  [7th  century  B.C.] 

.surveyed  Ts‘u  and  T'ang,  with  the  hi«h  hills.  He  de.sccnd«*d 
and  c.vamined  the  mulberry  trees  [to  see  whether  the  ground 
was  well  adaiited  for  their  >;rowth].  12G  : — Uo  not  break 
my  mulberry  trees.  184  : — The  wild  oeesc  rest  on  the 
bushy  mullK-rry  trees.  1!)1  ; — On  the  hillsides  are  mulberry 
trees.  lUK  : — The  yellow  birds  flit  about  sind  rest  tijion  the 

mulberry  trees.  222  : — The  turtle-dove  is  in  the  mulberry  tree. 
272,  301,  519  : — Mullx-rry  tree.  337  : — The  mulberry  tree 
and  the  Uz‘  [c.  in/ni,  508]  mu't  U*  rejitirded  with  reverence. 
414:  — In  the  low,  wc>t  ''rounds  the  mulberry  trees  are 
beautiful  and  lu.Mtriant,  the  leaves  arc  elossy,  dark.  417  : — 
They  gather  tirewood  of  liranehes  of  the  muHx-rry  tree. 
104  ; — They  gather  the  mulberry  leaves.  228  [“  Life  in 
Pin  ”]  With  the  sj>ring  days  the  waniith  begins,  and  the 
oriole  utters  its  song.  The  young  women  take  their  decji 
baskets,  and  go  along  the  small  jiaths,  looking  for  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Ihulfui : — In  the  silk-worm 
month  they  strip  the  mulberry  branches  of  their  halves,  ami 
take  their  axes  tmd  hatchets,  to  lop  off  those  that  are  distant 
and  high,  only  stripping  the  young  trees  of  their  leaves. 
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^\  liat  LEMiE  translate?  by  young  trees  is  in  the  Chinese 
text  ^ nii  >aiip,  female,  (women’s)  mulberry.  The  com- 
meiiUiry  says  a small  mulberry.  [5ee  the  li/i  i/u,  303.] 

9!)  : — Bct’oiv  the  mulberry  tree  has  shed  its  leaves,  how 
rich  and  glossy  are  they  ! All ! thou  dove,  oat  not  its  fruit. 
^V’hen  the  mulberry  tree  sheds  its  leaves,  they  fall  yellow  on 
the  ground.  s/aoi  in  the  text.  Mao  explains  it  liy  ^ ^ 
(miillKTry  fruit).  [6'<r  the  /’/i  ya,  302].  Tlie  eharaelcr  is 
also  written  m and  IS.  us  in  the  S/ii  liny  [G20]. 

23f> : — Creeping  aliout  were  the  caterpillars,  all  over  the 
mullK'rrv  grounds.  234 : — I gathered  the  roots  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  3h±  The  commentary  explains  that  the 
root  of  the  tree  is  meant.  The  white  rind  of  the  root  of  the 
mulIxTrv  tree  is  still  useil  as  a medicine. 

The  mulberry  tree  is  cultivated  in  all  the  provinces  of 
( 'hina.  The  jirinciiial  object  of  its  culture  is  the  leaf  on 
which  the  silk-worm  feeds.  Silk  is  niised  wherever  the  tree 
grows.  The  cultivation  of  the  multjerrv  tree  and  the  breeding 
of  silk-worms  for  the  mamifacture  of  silk  can  be  tniceil 
liack  to  the  remotest  time  of  Chinese  civilisation.  According 
to  an  ancient  tradition  relaUsl  in  Huai  nan  w’ano’s  treatise 
on  I he  rearing  of  silk-worms  [first  century  B.  c.],  m m 
.SiM.xG,  Empress  of  HuASn  ti  [B.C.  2097]  first  taught  the 
|K'0](le  the  art  of  rearing  the  silk-worm.  She  was  con- 
se<|Uenlly  ileified  and  worship[ied. 

The  mulberry  trees  cultivaU.d  in  (,'hiua  for  the  breeding 
of'  silk-worms  are  all  varieties  of  Morns  alha,  L.,  as  also  the 
trees  grown  in  Western  Asia  and  tSouthern  Europe  for  the 
same  purposes.  M.  niyra,  a native  of  Western  Asia,  and 
much  cultivated  there  for  its  excellent  dark  red  fruit,  is 
not  tit  for  rearing  silk-worms.  The  name  M.  alba  was  given 
to  the  silk-worm  mullierry  by  C.  BaUHIN  [I'inax  Iheatri 
hot.,  459]  on  account  of  its  white  fruit.  But  in  Chinn 
(at  I’eking  at  least;  the  fruit  of  J/.  alba  is  generally  of  a 
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ml  colour.  1 have  si'Kloin  >ofii  wliitc  bcrric'  llicrc.  The 
rlunese  eat  tlie  t'ruil,  but  it  !?•  iiisi|ii(l. 

Bouk.VU  ill  De  Camioi.Lb's  PriHlromug  [XVll,  242]  sug- 
gests  that  M.  alia  var.  moii;/ullva,  lii"st  iHseoiereil  bv  Father 
Davu)  in  the  niouutains  of  Soutlierii  Mongolia,  may  lie  the 
original  wild  tyjie  of  the  while  inullRTry.  This  variety,  very 
coniinon  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  China,  is  eharaeterised 
by  its  leaves  lieing  very  irn'gular  in  shape  ; they  are.  alwavs 
lobed,  from  three  to  five  lobes,  the  margin  of  whieh  is 
proviiled  with  long  eiis[)idate  teeth  ; the  berries  are  dark  red, 
nearly  blaek.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Hance  [Jou/vi. 
Dolan.,  1875,  13.5]  the  mullwrry  cultivated  in  the  south  lias 
invariably  uudivided  leaves  ; but  the  eultivateil  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peking  have  habitually  lolieil  leaves.  The 
Peking  cultivated  mulberry  trees  liclong  to  the  variety 
lalijoUa,  which  name  BfltEAU  applies  to  the  Morng  all>a  most 
generally  cultivated  in  .South  and  Midillc  China,  and  which 
has  also  been  named  .1/.  mulllrautif.  Other  varieties  of 
M.  alia  recorded  in  China  arc,  according  to  UuiEAL',  l.r.. 
V.  iiiiirlf'oniiig.  ^lacao  (Callerv).  v.  imlira.  ( 'aiitoii  ( Hedde), 
Formosa  tOidhani),  v.  ali-ojiiir/nimi  (.1/.  riiini,  Lour.). 

D.,  XXXVI ; ^ sain/.  The  mulberry  tree  is  well  figured 
in  I'/i.  [XXXIll,  34].  Kin  linann,  L\M,  It!,  rude  ilrawing. 

In  Ja|Kin,  where  sericulture  is  also  highly  develojied,  the 
same  broad-h'aved  variety  of  .1/.  alia  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  same  ptir|)oses.  [,9«-  MnjiiEL.  Prol.  Flora  japoii.. 
130];  FtlANfUET  A Savatier  Ennm.  Plant,  ,/a/ion.  [I,  432]. 
The  rearing  of  silk-worms  in  .Japiin,  according  to  the  Japunesc 
annuls,  dates  from  the  3rd  or  4tli  century.  [Nee  N.  lIONuox’b 
excellent  work  Les  Soles,  1885,  I,  272.  SlEBOLU  [Syti. 
plant,  cecoii.  jap.,  llil]  states  that  the  mulberry  tree  was 
introduced  into  Japan  from  China. 

.4/11001.  e.rot.,  IS'i  : — ^ soo,  viilgo  htiea.  Morns  fruetu 
albo.  Eadeiu  fruetu  nigro.  The  Phon  :o  [LXXXVl] 
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depicts,  under  tlieir  ( 'hinese  naine^i,  sevend  varieties  of  Al.  alba 
cultivated  in  Japan.  14,  15: — small  entire  leaves,  red 
iK-rrics.  15,  16  ^ Hi  O'"  ® U’  larfTC  entin’  leaves. 

16,  17  : — jHI  $ leaves  lobeJ.  18,  10: — ^ ^ leaves  lobed, 
dissected.  The  s:nne  names  apjx;ar  in  the  early  Chinese 
treatises  on  sericulture.  Stanislas  Julien,  Culture  de.< 
murierf  rl  ^iluratioii  ile.i  rnv  a sole  eii  Chine,  1837.  p.  .5. 
Hondot,  /./■.,  I.  216. 

/i.,  245,  liimily  with  good  ligurc.  /n/ra,  500,  is  a synonym. 

A'.,  VIII,  3b.  lobb.  Sm.,  152.  //.,  386.^ 

1458,  MonK  nihil,  var.  slylosa.  Bur., 

.,  ,.  „ latifolia,  Bur.,  6 H- 

.500.  -m  Yen.  An  ancient  name  for  the  wild  mulberry 
tree.  Shi  kimj,  4.70  : — He  thinned  and  hewed  the  mountain 
mulberry  trees.  The  Chinese  text  has  yen  and  ;|5  ehe,  which 
latti'r  is  not  a mulberry  tree  [»cc  the  ;iea’/]. 

Rh  ya,  31 1 : — )'eii  ex]ilained  by  inountitin  mulberry  tree. 

Shu  hilly,  102  [Tribute  of  Yu]: — I’rovince  of  ^ TsMng 
.^chou  (tSIiantuno).  The  wild  tribes  of  L:ii-i  brought  in  their 
baskets  the  silk  from  the  mountain  mulberry  (j/en). 

Chou  li,  II,  581  : — Wood  of  the  wild  mulberry  used  lor 
bows.  [6W  the  ([uotalion  in  501,  note.]  The  yen  is  also 
mentionetl  in  the  Shan  hai  kiny. 

I’hon  20,  IjXXXVI,  14,  15  : — [1|  ^ (mountain  mulberry). 
The  ilniwing  re)>re.«ents  a niullterry’  with  small  leaves  and 
red  lierries.  Cekhts.  ./a/iunese  nbo(/.t.  |||.  Monta  indica. 

.501. — ifS  Che,  a tree  mentioned  in  the  Shi  king  togetlier 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  not  a mulberry  tree,  as  Lkgqe 
thinks,  although  the  Shun  teen  says  that  it  is  a kind  of 
mulberry. 

Li  ki,  I,  264  [ Vile  liny]  : — Lsist  month  of  spring.  Orders 
are  given  to  the  foresters  not  to  allow  the  cutting  down  of 
the  mulberry  trees  (aany)  and  the  silk-worm  oaks  (che.  The 
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rh)-  is  also  not  an  oak).  II,  4U0  : — Tlio  <{aine  of  pitch-jiot. 
[•Sjv  tile  (juotiitiou  in  Arrows  niaile  of  inullierry  wood. 

Tile  (.'liinese  text  has  chf. 

C/ioii  li,  II,  1!(4: — Fire  from  the  e//e  wood.  [5fe  the 
([notation  in  !)2S,  note.]  II,  .581  : — The  ehe  furnishes  the 
liest  wood  for  making  hows.** 

XXXVI,  !),  (7ie.  It  is  said  there  that  this  tree  is 
eoininon  in  the  inoiintains  ; its  veined  wooil  is  fit  for  inakino 
utensils,  its  trunk  is  straight,  it  grows  hnshy,  the  leaves  are 
eo|)ions.  thiek,  roundish,  lolied ; they  are  good  for  feeding 
silk-worms,  and  the  silk  thus  obtained  is  used  for  making 
Inte-strings  which  give  a clearer  sound  than  the  ordinarv 
ones.  Its  glohnlar  fruit  n'semhies  the  iiiull«>rrv.  The  s(>eds 
look  like  those  of  Xanlho.n/loil.  According  to  the  Kii  kin  rhu 
the  fruit  of  the  cht  tree  is  called  rhni.  Birds  an>  very 
fond  of  it.  The  wood  yields  a yellowish  red  dyi*,  called  the 
rhp  yellow,  which  is  used  for  dyeing  the  im|ierial  garments. 

Chou  li,  II,  681  : — Ouvri<*r«  des  arci«.  II  y n dp  1m»U  «|iiV>n 

prend  jwur  fairc  lo  corpp  dp  I’arc  ; — 

, 1. — I/rtrbre  trh^  ( ffi).  Cominontwtor  D. : — II  nu  prf'mi»'r  rnnif. 

I)  a ie  hoit(  diir  comiue  la  pitirre  (^ )• 

2. — L’arbre  y Comm^nlator  D, ; — 11  n pen  de  hmiu'hos  pt  dp 

fcuillcs.  Son  boU  C!*t  tr^jj  courb**.  On  I’apiiolle  ordinaire- 
iiient  nig  OH  hin  m)  ncrf  di*  l«vnf  [r.  iWm.  644]. 

Rh  ya,  280. 

8, — Yen  tang  (M  ^).  le  iiiQrier  Miiivnjce  on  dos  montagne.'*. 
Commentator  A. : — Le  hme  yu  dit  qn'on  I'emploie  |«)«r  faire 
de«  arcf  et  des  carqtiuis  [r.  500]. 

4. — L’omiiffer  & petitcs  oranges  [if$*  p-  tupra,  486].  Cominen- 
tator  D. II  a la  peau  plis-n^e  et  heaucoup  dc  eolidite. 

6.  — coignasi>ier  [Tf:  JJL.  r.  tupra,  478].  Commentator  D.  : — 11 

a nil  boiu  gerr6,  ferine  et  fort. 

C. — Le  boiK  d'^pine  (ffO  Icing.  Cnmiuentator  D. : — Epineiix 
[ T'  infra,  521,  T'i7e*Jf.] 

7.  — Le  bainbou  [I’j’i  r.  infra,  568].  Commentator  D. : — I-e  bambmi 

est  Bolide,  mala  il  a des  noeudt. 
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xVf'tor  tills  P.  iiotircs  tlif  M (•hr.  a trot*  wliicli  is 
stiiil  by  an  aiitlior  of  tht*  8tli  contury  to  rosoniblo  the  che,  but 
to  have  axillar  tliorris.  Its  loavos  ilo  not  tall  off  in  winter. 
It  ;trows  in  the  wibl  inuuntaitions  oountry  of  Kianonan 
(prosont  Kiaiijtsi).  In  Siii-ctiEN  says,  this  tri*o  rosoinlilt's 
tho  rhe,  Imt  is  protiilotl  with  tborns,  ami  sinallor.  Its  loavos, 
which  n'scnibli*  thoso  of  tho  Inn  (an  oak.  r.  infra.  33 1), 
but  arc  sinallor,  arc  nsod  for  fooilino  silk-worms. 

(Sc((  in  t 7/.,  XXXV,  It!  ami  27,  fionri's  ro|irosontin;i  thi“'o 
two  trt‘0'  : al-o  Kin  hnana.  lA'l,  : rmlo  drawing. 

Tbo  rhr  trot*  of  tho  t 'hint*so  is  now  wt*ll-knnwn  tti  tmr 
botnni'ts.  It  is  thi*  ( lalrania  IrilalMi  tif  tht*  ortlor  Arlnrar/>eii'. 
to  which  bt*longs  al-o  tho  imillH*rry  trot*.  It  was  first 
tloscriboil  by  Dr.  HaNCK  in  18ll8.  [^v-o  HtiOKBU,  /ran.  jdanl.. 
VIII,  1887,  tab.  17'.t2.]  It  hits  Im*oii  gatht*rotl  in  various 
parts  of  (liin.i  by  Dkbkau.x,  Fokiiks.  David,  Heniiy.  K.  1$. 
Foiibes  writes  [in  the  .Tnarn.  Pot.,  1883,  14.3]  that  tht*  tree 
varies  much  in  habit,  being  fonml  often  with  thorns  and  as 
often  without  thetn.  The  ty]iical  form  of  tin*  loaves  is 
ilistinctlv  .3-loboil.  [.Sre  aho  Hbsry,  l.r.,  l‘J.] 

I cannot  stiy  wlait  the  ilitiwing  in  tho  Phan  :o  [DXXXVIl, 
1]  under  jJX  Ki  is  intomloil  for.  Fiianchkt  A Savatikr  [/.c.. 
I,  434]  mention  tho  Cntlranla  jaranrn*i».  Tn'*c.,  in  Ja|Hin. 
It  is  rejircsenteii  in  tht*  Phan  in  [/.f.,  3]  but  nmlor  the  saint* 
( 'hinese  naim*  as  tin*  Jirovsrnmlia  [r.  infra.  .303]. 

E.,  248,  family  ffi.  with  rocoxnizablc  figure  of  Ciitirtiniii. 

Kan  [502]  is  a synonym. 

715,  Cudrania  trihha^  Hcc.,  & ts- 
.302. — ^ Kan.  also  written  Set*  It'. /A.  374.  tho  trunk 
of  a tree.  But  in  the  ( ’lassies  this  character  soim*titnes  seems 
to  designate  a ilistinct  tree. 

In  the  Shn  kintj  [112.  Tribute  of  3’it]  the  kan  is  men- 
tionetl  together  with  other  trees  ns  |irodncetl  in  the  provint*e 
of  m King  chou  (Huknnng).  liBOOR  translates,  wootl  for 
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hows.  K‘i:n'G  Ax-KI  O ilofinos  hun  liy  ,jfl  [««'  the  ^imW/'io/]. 
Ts‘ai  iinderstiinds,  in  gonoral,  wood  tit  tor  iiuikino  liows. 

Li  ki,  I,  2(io  [ YUe  iiiiif\  : — Lust  month  of  s|irin;f.  Ordrrs 
an*  {livfii  to  the  ohiet's  of  works  to  insiH*ct  tlio  inutorials 
in  tlio  tive  store-lions«*.s  ....  those  of  arrows  and  wood 
for  hows,  tsien  kan.  Hpoanlino  the  first  eliaraeter, 

whieli  |iro[M‘rly  means  an  arrow,  lint  also  a kind  of  small 
liainlioo,  .tee  .jl?4.  Acoordino  to  Hkskt  [/.c.,  23S],  tulen  kan 
in  lIii|Md  is  a name  for  niailaaaxeareiifls,  Kth. 

t'/iim  //',  11,  llil  : — On  estime  le  liois  ilnr  dn  jiays  de  Kino 
(Ipj  ^).  t 'ommentator  1$.  (ClIKNti  Hlak)  ; — ( 'V't  le  hois 
.ffi  (ini  est  employi-  |H>nr  le  mamdie  on  milieu  d(»s  are.«,  des 
arhaletes. 


">03. — ^ A"u  [not  to  he  eonfounded  with  hi,  corn, 
r.  na/ira,  33.j]  is,  as  Leook  correctly  states,  a name  for  the 
|ia]H‘r  mulh(‘rry,  Tiennssanetin  /mja/rifera.  Vent. 

Shi  kinij,  207,  30l  : — Yellow  hird,  do  not  s(>ttle  on  the 
lironsmtiielia.  Mao  explains  ka  hy  had  tree,  the  Shan  >ren  hy 
(’/(‘a  and  writes  the  first  name  ^ kn.  Both  these  names. 
hi  and  e/ih/.  oeenr  in  the  Shan  hai  king.  Kuo  l’’o  explains 
that  it  is  also  called  ^ k»n.  I’ajier  is  maih'  of  its  hark. 

FjU  ki  : — The  people  of  ^ ^ Vn  chon  (Northern  Chili) 
call  the  kii  trf'C  kn  gang  [kn  midhcrry):  another  name 

for  it  is(7/‘»  gang.  In  Kina  (Hnkuana),  ^ Yana  (.\nhni, 
Chekiana)  and  in  ^ Kiao  knana  (Knanatnna)  it  is  kn,  in 
+ m Chmiachon  (Honan)  rh‘n.  Now  in  Kiananan  the 
pcojile  make  (doth  ami  jiaper  from  its  bark.  The  paper  is 
several  rhang  Iona,  |,are  white,  shinina,  of  excidlent  (piality. 
The  vonna  leav(*s  of  the  tree  may  lie  eaten. 

/C,  XXXVI,  10.  (7i‘(f.  This  character  was  oriainally 

written  and  j^.  Gooil  description  «iven  of  the  tr(?e. 
The  }n  gang  tga  tin  [0th  century]  distinjiuishes  two  varieties, 
that  with  divided  (lobed)  leaves,  called  cA‘h  and  that  witli 
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iin>liviil(>il  l<‘av(‘s  m inn.  A f(ooil  (Irawinjr  of  the  tree  in 
CL,  XXXIII,  57. 

-Ihki'k.  f.cirf.,  471,  HU5  ; cum  it!on(>,  Kaadsi.  Pai)yrus 
friictu  inori  «-lsa>,  foliis  iirtic:c  inortiue,  cortice  papyrifero. 
Detaili'il  do'icription. 

Phon  sii.  LXXXVIl,  2-5,  fivo  (lrawing.<  tinder  the  Chinese 
names  ^ and  ^ referred  hy  Franchkt  to  Bifiussonetki 
l»ipi/r>ti‘rii,  anil  [5]  to  Cmlninla 

SiKBOLD,  Si/ii.  jiliint,  iiToii,  ju/>;  ll>4,  /iroiixfom-lia 

Liiiiiiiok'i,  and,  1(!5,  Hr.  Lr:i)inh'  f||.  Utriiis«|ue 
speeiei  cortex  ad  eliartam  eonfieiendant  ttliiqite  adhiladur, 
etiant  pro  fnniliits  ne  liljer  pro  lintco  inservit. 

lirniisiuwHiii  /Hijii/r/rrni.  Vent.,  is  a eoininon  tree  in 
( 'hina  and  Japan. 

262,  family  with  good  figure. 

5.,  VIII,  38.  A.,  .XV,  35.  //.,  179. 

3S2,  lirrussoncth  A'lisinoii,  Sieb.,  m 
„ 383,  „ ftapyrifera.  Vent., 

5(11  is  !i  jreiK'ral  ti>rni  for  coniferous  trees,  and 

refers  especially  to  the  jjenera  Pinus,  Ahieg,  Liiri-r.  Lkogk, 
in  translating  the  Chtssics,  renders  the  character  .sH/117  correctlj' 
1)V  Hr  tree,  or  pine,  for  in  the  Classics  it  denotes  prohahly 
alwavs  the  Piiiii.i  ginrngh.  Ijninb.,  (P.  ^[<tssonitllm,  Lainh,), 
the  ( 'hin«>se  ])ine,  the  ntost  cointnon  s|K*cies  in  ( 'hina,  found 
all  over  the  eittpire.  Ctnnpare  Henry, /,c.,  400,  .omg,  Piint.t 
Miifgonldmi,  the  coininon  pint'  alanit  Ichan;;,  Sff  al.10  att 
interesting  notice  of  the  Chinese  pine  hy  Th,  Sampson, 
in  Soleg  and  Qiierie.g  on  China  and  .Japan,  1868,  52.  In 
the  Classics  and  other  ancient  Chinese  writings  the  gang  is 
fr«|Uently  mentioned  together  with  the  po  (Thuja). 

•Shi  king,  258  : — Like  the  luxuriance  of  the  fir  and 

the  cypress  (IQ /«»).  450: — Firs  and  cypresses  (/w)  in  the 

hills.  620  : — The  Hrs  of  Tsu  lai  and  the  cypresses  (po)  of 
Sin  fu  were  cut  down  to  huild  a temple.  [Tsu  lai  and  Sin  fu 
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mountains  in  T'ai  an,  Shantung.]  64G  : — Wc  ascended  the 
hill  of  King  (near  the  capital  of  the  Shang  dvnasty)  where 
the  pines  (snn<j)  and  the  cypresses  (j>o)  grow  syininetrieally. 
Wo  cut  them  down  to  build  a temple.  102  : — The  waters 
of  the  ^ Ki  (a  tributary  of  the  Wei,  in  Xorth-easteru 
Honan)  flow  smoothly,  there  are  the  oars  of  cedar  (hni, 
c.  infra,  506)  and  the  boats  of  pine  {siiiiff).  103  : — On  the 
mountain  is  the  lofty  pine.  303: — Luxuriant  head  of  a 
pine  tree.  300 : — The  mistletoe  and  the  do<hler  growing 
over  the  pine  tree  and  the  cypress  (y'o). 

S/in  king,  102  : — [Tribute  of  Yii]  : — I’iues  ; a product  ol 
the  province  of  TVing  ehou  (Shantung). 

Conk.  Anal.,  26  : — The  pine  tree,  planted  by  the  founder 
of  the  Hia  dynasty,  about  the  altars  of  the  spirits  of  the  land. 
[See  ([notation  in  404.]  80  : — [S'ee't/ie  «e.c/.] 

Hegarding  jiine  trees  jdanted  about  the  grave  of  the  Son 
of  Heaven,  r.  infra,  530. 

The  Shan  hui  king  notices  the  [line  trees  on  ip  (Ij  Hua 
shall  (mountain  in  the  south-east  of  Shensi)  and  on  other 
mountains. 

Li  ki,  II,  100  : — Thu  outer  shell  of  the  coflin  of  a ruler 
was  of  [line  {sung)  ; of  a great  ottieer,  of  cy|»ress  (/>o). 
1,  305 : — The  [line  and  the  cy[iress  are  the  best  of  all 
[iroductions  of  the  vegetable  world,  they  endure  through  all 
the  four  season:^  without  altering  a branch  or  changing  a 
leaf. 

Chou  li,  II,  274: — La  rrovince  dc  Ki  tcheou  (Southern 
Shansi)  [iroduit  du  hois  de  pin  {sung)  et  dc  cy|ires  {j>o). 

P.,  XXXIV,  3,  sung.  CL,  XXXIII,  4.  * 

Aman.  cwl.,  883  : — sjo,  vulgo  maat:.  Pinus  in  gcuerc  : 
cujus  varia;  sunt  s[)ccies.  Siebold,  Sgn.  plant.  <eeon.  jap., 
53,  Pinus  sylcestris,  Thbg.  {=  P.  Massoniana  in  Flora 
Japan.,  II,  24,  tub.  113,  114)  oomats,  {Pinus 

nigra). 
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E.,  197,  family  &>  with  a ^ood  Hgurc, 

S.,  IX,  2 ; XI,  34.  Sm.,  97. 

i&39,  /-Vz/mj!  S.  dt  Z.,  ^ fe* 

„ 1640,  „ S.  & 5^., 

„ 1641,  ,,  parvijiora,  S.  dfc  Z., 

„ 1642,  „ Thunhcrgii , Parlat.,  Mia- 

■)05. — Po,  writU'ii  also  Jffj,  Imt  not  in  the  t^ussics.  In 
tile  Clsissies  iiml  other  uneieiit  writings  this  name,  denoting, 
according  to  Leuuk,  the  cy|ir<!ss,  is  t'rctincntly  coupled  with 
gidif/  the  pine. 

S/ti  kimj  ; — [5ee  the  (|iiot!itions  under  .<««</,  501].  38  : — It 
floats  aliout,  that  hoal  of  cypress  wood  (j>o)  on  the  current. 
73: — It  floats  alxiut.  that  Ijoat  of  cv|iress  wood  (y«>)  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  jSj  Ho  (Yellow  River). 

Shu  kiuy,  112  [ rrihiitc  of  Vii]  : — The  Province  of  King 
chou  (Hukuang)  produces  cypresses  ( y«)). 

CoNF.  Analects,  2t!  : — The  y»o  plaiite<l  by  the  founder  of  the 
Yin  dynasty  about  the  altars  of  the  spirits  of  the  laud.  [See 
the  <|Uotation  in  IIU.] 

89  : — Tlu'  Master  sjjid  : — When  the  year  Uaromes  e<dd, 
then  w(‘  know  how  the  jiiue  (sumj)  and  the  cypress  ( po)  are 
the  last  to  lose  their  leaves. 

!.i  ki,  I,  1.71)  : — The  shell  of  the  cotlin  is  of  cypress  wood 
[.ve<-  (|uotation  in  .708].  11,  lift)  : — The  outer  shell  of  the 

coffin  of  a ruler  was  of  jiiue  ; of  a great  officer,  of  cypress 
{po).  I,  395  : — The  sumj  and  po  the  liest  woods.  [5«-  the 
<|Uot:ition  in  504.] 

t 'hoo  li,  11,  274  : — The  jtu  a product  of  the  Province  of 
Ki  chou  (tsouthern  Shansi).  Regarding  po  trees  planted 
about  the  graves  of  the  feudal  princes,  r.  in/ra,  550. 

Rh  I/a.  225,  the  same  as  ka. 

Nowadays  in  the  north  of  China  the  name  />o  is  npplie<l 
to  Thuja  {Biota)  orientalis,  L.  The  genus  Thuja  {Arbor  riUc) 
bolougs  to  the  tribe  of  Copressinea' ; it  resembles  tlw  cypross 
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in  its  leaves.  The  Eastern-Asiatic  arhor  vitie  is  a tiill  tree, 
very  coniinuii  in  (.'hina,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
anil  I think  the  j>o  of  the  Classics  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
tree,  although  some  Chinese  s[a>cies  of  Cupressus  go  under 
the  same  name. 

Henry,  l.r.,  353: — f'o  at  Ichang  is  Cupresuts  j'liiiebn's, 
and  354  ; at  i»)  is  Biota  orientalis. 

P.,  XXXIV,  1,  po.  Ch.,  XXXIII,  1,  po,  rude  drawing, 
seems  to  represent  Thuja  orienlalis. 

Amcen.  e.eot.,  H84  : — ^ finoki  altera  (the  Chinese  character 
is,  evidently  by  a tyjiographieal  error,  referred  to  the  next 
plant,  faku,  which  is  a Kolllera).  Cupressus  vulgaris  nostras, 
folioruin  odore  balsamico  ; friietu  lit  pliirimiim  i|uina  semina, 
tritici  grano  similia,  continente.  This  is  Thuja  ofientalis 
according  to  THi  NBRiui  \_Flora  jajuut.,  2tjti].  SlEBOLD,  Si/n. 
jiUinl.  aeon,  jap.,  (!3,  Thuja  orienlalis,  i.ip  hinoki,  Kl’. 
Lignum  coniferariim  louge  j)i-a?stantissimum. 

Phon  to,  LXXVIl,  21,  fti  or  m ft'.  Thuja  orienlalis. 

The  character  IffS  hil,  which  in  the  Rh  pa  [225]  is  given  as 
a synonym  of  jio,  is  found  in  the  Li  ki  [II,  141]  : — The 
mortar  for  the  fragrant  herbs,  in  making  sacrificial  s[iirits, 
was  made  of  cypress  wood  {ki£).  [*See  the  quotation  in  408.] 

E.,  203,  family  ft,  with  bail  figure.  Kii  is  mentioned  as  a 
synonym. 

S.,  I.\,  5.  Sm.,  38. 

A.,  XV,  175,  Cupressus  sempervireus,  L.  [v.  Sm.,  82]. 

/’<•,  5,  ^ ft.  Biota  orienUiliSj  Kncl.  C.,  950. 

yap.j  2201,  Thuja  oruniali&t  IMftl- 
,,  2 ‘97,  >,  L.,  j#  ;SI  ft- 

.501;.—  ft  Kni.  This  tree  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Shi  kintj 
[102]  together  with  the  pine.  Leuge  calls  it  cedar,  but 
says  that  in  the  Japanese  plates  it  is  Junipierns.  [iVr-e  the 
({nutation  in  .504,  oars  of  cedar.] 
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lu  till*  Rh  ya  [3iy]  kni  is  explained  : — Leaves  of  the  Thuja, 
trunk  of  the  pine. 

Li  t>ui-cHEN,  in  P.  [XXXIV,  2,  at  the  cml  of  tlie  article 
/'"]  jjives  a short  account  of  tlie  ku!  tree  and  calls  it  Mtuy  po. 
Pine  Thuja.  He  describes  it  as  a tall,  straiu;ht  tree  with  a 
thin  bark.  Its  wood  is  oily  (resinous).  It  has  small  flowers, 
and  fruits  like  little  Ijalls,  which  after  hoar-frost  split  into 
four  vahes  and  then  show  a nund)cr  of  seeds  of  the  size  of 
a wheat  j^rain.  The  tree  has  a pleasant  fragrance.  Tliis  is 
the  kui  tre<‘  of  the  Rh  ya.  It  is  now  commonly  called 
n Hi  i/ilaii  jio  (po  with  globular  fruits).  One  variety  has 
pointed  (acicular)  leaves  and  is  called  kuai. 

The  drawing  in  Ch.  [XXXIII,  2]  under  kui  or  yCmn  po 
is  bad,  but  it  seems  that  ./iinipeinn  is  intended. 

Aiiniui,  e.i’ot.,  884;  — ijtiai,  vulgo  jinoki  et  iimki. 
Cupressus.  succo  iinbuta  pingui  viscido  aromatico,  odorem 
juni|H‘rinum  spir.iute,  fructu  verrucoso  jKirvulo,  pisi  magni- 
tiulinis.  According  to  SieboLD  & ZrccAiiiNi  [/Voru  jajum., 
n,  58,  35]  this  is  Junijtenis  L. 

In  the  Phon  zo  [LXXVIIl,  2J  J.  ehinenaia  is  figured  under 
the  Chinese  names  and  ts  ^ fe- 

Under  tlu;  names  M m /a'z‘  iM>  [//.,  355]  acicular  Thuja, 
and  aany,  acicular  i>ine,  Ch.  [XXXllI,  3]  figures 

a ./uiiijierus,  probably  ./.  ehinenaia,  for  guny  at  I’ekiug 
is  the  |H>puhir  name  of  this  tree. 

The  kuai  is  generally-consideretl  by  the  ancient  writers 
tcj  be  the  same  as  the  kui  [see  the  Kuaiiy  yiin  Jiictionary 
and  Rh  ya  /].  The  Shuo  icen  sUites  that  the  wood  of  the 
kuai  is  used  to  scorch  the  tortoise-shell  for  use  in  divination. 

Shu  kiny,  115  [Tribute  of  Yii]: — The  kuai  mentioned  as 
growing  in  the  Province  of  King  chon  (Hukuaug).  K‘UNO 
Ying-ta  says  the  kuai  is  the  same  ns  the  kui,  and  Ledge 
translates  it  by  cedar. 
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It  sooins  to  iiu^  tliiit  the  kui  us  well  us  the  kuai  iinist 
he  referred  to  Jitiiljierii.i  rliinensis,  L.,  a kill,  very  eoiiiinon 
tree  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Chinu.  It  is  reniurkuhle 
for  the  (liinorphisin  of  its  leiives.  They  reseinhle  j^enenilly 
those  of  J.  SuhiiHt  or  of  the  eoinmon  cypress,  i.e.  they  are 
sc!tle-like  ami  closely  uppresseil.  But  frequently  one  or 
more  brunches  on  the  same  tree  show  sjireadinf;  acicnlar 
leaves,  us  in  rommnnh.  Sometimes  the  whole  tree  has 
only  uciculur  leaves.  Th<-se  are  i)rohuhly  the  tret's  to  which 
the  name  kna!  was  ujiplied.  5ce  n/ioiv'  Ll  Shi-chen's  account 
of  the  ktii,  which,  howevt'r,  is  not  tpiite  correct  if  he  has  in 
view  the  juniper,  the  iralhuli  of  which  are  not  dehiseeut. 
re;tardin^  the  Chinese  Juniper  tree  and  its  peculiar  leaves, 
Du  Halde,  La  Chine,  II,  1.50,  and  Grosiku,  La  Chine,  II, 
326,  le  tse  sontj  ou  yuene  pi,  arbre  cyprf's-gent'vrier. 

E.,  258,  family  without  figure. 

Jnp.,  1204,  Juniperu^  chinevsis,  L.,  and 
„ 1206,  „ r^ida,  S.  & ttfe- 

.507. — jfS  /fs  !*  B’P®  mentioneil  in  the  Shan  hal  king. 

Kro  P‘o  says  that  it  resembles  the  sang  or  pine,  is  prickly 
and  has  a finch’  veined  wood. 

As  I have  not  found  this  term,  some  other  Chinese  names  of 
Conifera  may  find  a place  here. 

Jap.,  4,  Aiies  firma,  S & Z., 

„ 552,  Cephalotaxu^  druf>ace(t,  S.  & Z.,  m.m 

„ roi8,  Ginkgo  bihdfa^  L.,  ^ 

„ 1232,  Larix  leptohpis^  (iorcl., 

„ 1669,  Podocarpu^  matrophviia,  Don., 

„ 1670,  „ NtJgein,  R.  Hr.,  Ittt- 

„ 20T7,  Sciadopyth  xxrtidllata^  S.  & z.,  ^ fe. 

„ 2178,  Faxodium  he/erophyiium,  Rrong  , * fe. 

.508. — ^ 7Vc‘,  also  written  name  of  a tree  fre<iuently 
mentioned  in  the  Classics, 
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Shi  kinfi,  81  : — Duke  Wiin  [7tb  contun'  B.C.]  |>Uintoil 
aI)out  his  mansion  at  Ts‘ii  (5^)  tsz'  trees.  337  : — The 
inulheiTy  and  the  ts:‘  must  l>e  re^ti'rdcd  with  reveren«'e. 

Li  hi,  I,  158  : — The  cottin  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  is  fourfold. 
Tile  hides  of  a water  huffalo  and  a rhinoceros,  overlappin}^ 
each  other,  fonn  the  first,  three  inches  in  thickness.  Then 
there  is  a coffin  of  i wood  [e.  infra,  548]  and  two  of  the 
Thtltlrra  The  four  are  all  complete  enclosures.  The 

shell  of  the  coffin  is  of  cyjiress  wood. 

Chon  H,  II,  4G2  : — Travail  des  hois  de  prix  Com- 

mentator B.  (Chbng  HCan)  : — Ia*  Imis  de  prix,  anssi  kin 
serf  [Kiur  faire  les  vases  de  ceremonies  et  les  instruments  de 
niusiipie  en  hois  jirecienx. 

Shu  king,  413,  : — “The  timber  of  the  tree,”  title 

of  OIK*  of  the  hooks  of  the  Shu  king,  which  Imok,  however,  has 
nothin};  to  do  with  the  tree. 

Mk.ncius  said,  [291]  : — Anyhody  who  wishes  to  cultivate 
the  tn'ng  [r.  infra,  515]  or  the  trz\  which  may  he  };rasped 
with  both  hands,  jicrhaps  with  one,  knows  by  what  means  to 
nourish  them. 

In  the  Rh  ya  [293]  the  is  the  same  as  Kuo  P‘o 

says  same  as  ts‘iii.  But  in  explainiu};  tln‘  Shan  hai  king, 
where  the  tsz'  is  rejxnitedly  mentioned,  Kuo  P‘o  says  it  is  the 
than  fs'iu  or  mountain  ts'iu. 

According  to  the  Shuo  teen,  ^ is  the  same  as  and  also 
tin-  same  as  in  kia. 

Lu  Ki : — The  /.»-*  is  a variety  of  the  ts'ln  with  a white 
coarsely  veined  wood,  and  which  hears  fruit.  Another 
variety  which  has  the  fruit  of  the  tsz'  and  the  riml  of  the 
t'ung  [r.  infra,  51.5,  Pauloienia^  is  called  i [c.  .509]. 

The  'lYi  min  yao  shu  [5th  century]  states  that  the  variety 
with  a white  hark,  and  with  fruits  resembling  horns,  is 
called  t»z‘  or  ^ kio  ts'iti,  horned  tx'iu.  Other  ancient 
authors  describe  these  horns  (capsules)  as  more  than  a foot 
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loiii;,  and  slender  ; after  tlie  leaves  have  fallen  off,  the  fruit 
still  hangs  on  the  tree.  Compare  with  this  Uavip,  Trohihne 
Voyage  Jam  C Emptre  chiiinis,  I,  247  : — J’ohserve  siir  les 
herds  dll  torrent  des  Catalpa  (pii  conservent  encore  lenrs 
nombreuses  gonsse-,  longues  et  niince.s,  ijui  font  un  effet 
enrieux  siir  ees  arhres  efeiiilliVs  [25th  Jannarv,  1373,  Southern 
Shensi]. 

The  PV  »/  ( [11th  eentnrv]  savs  : — In  the  same  way  a<  the 
tnoit  tan  {^Paonia  moufttn)  is  oallcil  ^ I hna  wantj, 
(the  kin;^  of  flowers)  tlio  txz^  is  termed  mn  traiig  (the 

king  of  trees)  for  there  is  no  other  wood  which  is  superior 
to  the  wood  of  the  tsr‘. 

The  Eh  ya  i [12th  century]  says: — The  t.»:‘  yields  a 
valuable  timber  for  honse-buildiug.  A house  built  of  it  is 
never  struck  by  lightning. 

P.,  XXXVo,  20,  SuScNC  [11th  century]  says: — 

The  wood  of  the  lnz‘  yields  a valuable  limber  much  used  for 
buihling  ]iiilaees,  temples  and  houses.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
in  gardens.  Li  Shi-chen  states  : — This  tree  is  very  common. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  it.  That  with  a white  veined 
wootl  is  the  tsz‘,  that  with  a red  wooil  is  m that  with  a 

beautifully  veined  wood  is  i.  A smaller  variety  of  the 
ts'iu  is  called  k!a.  [Comjiare  also  the  Ith  ya,  2ff0-202.] 
These  names  are  frequentlj-  confounded  by  Chine.se,  and  it 
seems  also  by  Japanese,  botanists. 

The  Shan  hoi  king  mentions  a tree,  It  Ulan,  which,  according 
to  Kt'O  P‘0,  is  the  same  as  the  ts‘iu.  [See  IP./).,  794.] 

Ch.  [XXXIII,  47,  under  ^]  gives  a good  drawing  of 
C ataljKi  linngeana,  C.  A.  Meyer,  with  flowers  and  fruits. 
This  beautiful  tree  is  known  at  Peking  under  the  name  of 
It  attains  considerable  dimen.sions.  Its  leaves  are 
very  variable  in  size,  heart-shaj)ed  or  triangular,  entire  or 
lobed  ; they  have  an  unpleasant  smell.  In  May  tlio  tree  is 
covered  with  a profusion  of  large  liell-shajted  flowers,  white 
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■Mi 

■\vit)i  |iur|il(>  spots.  The  oiipsulos  aro  lonj;  ami  slciiilor.  A 
rude  picture  of  the  only  Ii'aves,  is  Idimd  in  the 

A/m  huitnij  [LVl,  11].  Hesrv,  /.<•.,  7K,  ts'iu  in  Hupei  is 
tile  Ciiliilpti  Kiniifif’vri. 

Aino’u.  , iSll,  IS42,  nm  kukii.sjii,  vuloo  i-itirai-n 
ilehiiled  description  and  drawinifot’  Calulpu  Ki^mpferi,  S.  it  Z. 
iMEIiOm,  /com.  med.,  VI,  ]||t,  < ulaljut  hiKiii/iIrn. 

SlEBiti.n,  /ron.  inn/.,  VI,  and  /•’tom  jiipoii.,  I,  117,  tail.  71h 
RoUtofa  jiiponim.  SetiKSOKt,.  Croton  japonirutn,  Thb". 
[ /'Yom. /upOM.,  270].  Ord(‘r  I '.iijdiortiiarnr.  The  leaves  of  this 
shnih,  which  is  fonnd  also  in  (‘hina,  have  some  resmnblance 
to  the  leaves  of  Calidpu.  The  fruit  is  a capstde  of  the  size  of  a 
cherry.  In  the  /‘/ion  :o  [LXXXII,  215,  24]  we  have 
('aintpa  Kwmpferi,  and  [24-2')]  Rolt/rra  japonira. 

The  t.sc*  of  the  Classics  is,  I have  no  doubt,  Cattilpa,  and 
most  probably  the  character  kin,  referred  likewise  to 
this  tree,  has  erroneously  Ik-oii  identified  with  kin. 

Mkmcius  said  : — A plantiition-keepcr  who  nefflects  his  trn 
[Strrriitin,  r.  infrn,  .51(1]  and  kin  (*R)  and  cultivates  his 
sour  wild  dates  ( jujubes,  r.  supra,  4t(4  ) is  a j)oor  plantation- 
keeper. 

T.so  Ciii  AX,  41.5,  41G  [Duke  Siang,  B.C.  .570]  : — Muh- 
keang  (Duke  Ch‘ing’s  mother)  had  caused  some  fine  kin  trc(>s 
to  1)0  chosen,  to  tnake  for  herself  a coffin  and  a lute.  42/1 
[B.C.  5()8]  : — Ke-snn  had  ]>lanteil  for  himself  six  kin  trees 
in  the  I’u  orchanl  outside  the  east  gate.  K'ing  asked  him 
for  some  trees  [to  make  the  coffin]  and  when  ]i(>  gave  a 
]ialf-as.sent  the  other  useil  the  /.-in  trees  without  Ke-sun’s 
forhidtling  him.  H/13  [Duke  Gac,  4St/i-4l)7  B.C.]: — Tsz‘- 
seu,  when  about  to  die,  said  Plant  kin  trees  by  my  grave. 
[The  kin  furnishe<l  wood  for  coffins.] 

In  all  the  above  quotations,  kia  is  in  the  modern  editions 
of  the  (.dassics,  but,  as  has  already  k-en  tioticed  [see  supra,  292], 
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sonu-  Cliiutfsi'  aiitluji's  assert  that  tliis  character  was  anciently 
written  ♦s-  W'o  may  tiieref'ore  su]>|iose  that  in  the  ancient 
editions  of  the  ( 'lassies  the  latter  charactei-  was  used  in  the 
ahove-<| noted  [lassaoes,  and  that  the  L/it  were  ('itttilj)ii  tree<. 

I'.  supr,i,  290,  292. 

oOlt. — 1,  also  written  Name  of  a tree  mentioned  in 
the  Sh!  k!n(j. 

XI  : — l)iike  Wan  [7th  century  B.h'.]  planted  around  the 
mansion  at  Ts‘u  (Jg)  the  i and  other  trees.  27ll  : — From  the 
I'ttiiif  [r.  ht/nt,  r)15,  Paitloirnia']  and  the  i the  fruit  hanos 
ilovvn. 

The  Eh  ;/(i  [293]  makes  the  i to  la-  the  same  as  the  t.<2‘ 
(CtilaljKi),  lint  the  mention  of  both  in  the  text  [XI]  seems  to 
show  that  th<>y  are  ditt'erent. 

Lc  Kt,  after  having  spoken  of  the  /,<«*,  says  that  the  / is 
a tree  which  has  a fruit  like  that  of  the  Ifz'  and  a lairk  liki- 
the  f'liiiit  [/'.  iii/rii,  ol’i, 

510.  — in.  S/ii  king,  273: — On  the  hills  of  the  north 

is  the  i/il.  The  N/i  ya  [2(!0]  calls  this  tree  ilm  Isz' 

(rat's 

Lu  Kt  : — It  is  a sort  of  ts'ni  (Calalfut)  ; it  resemhles  that 
tre<'  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  texture  of  the  wotal.  Now  the 
|K‘ople  call  it  ^ k'li  Ix'in  (hitter  <'til(it/>a).  The  wood  is 
said  to  1k‘  hrittle  in  wet  weather  and  strono  in  drv  weather. 
In  ^ ^ Vunjj  ch‘an<f  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  e/iu  hz'. 
In  the  Han  time  it  was  termed  yO. 

511.  — ^ T'iao.  This  character  proiwrly  means  a branch, 
a twig,  the  Shno  treit  says  a small  branch,  and  in  this  .sense 
it  is  used  in  the  Shi  Liny  [17],  But  /‘/un  in  ancient  times 
had  also  other  meanings.  In  the  Rh  ya  [23lJ]  it  denotes  the 
Pumelo ; in  the  Shun  hui  king  an  herbaceous  plant  repeatedly 
mentiouetl. 
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In  one  piissiiije  of  tlii!  Shi,  lUao  is,  accordinf'  to  tlio  ( Chinese 
eoininentators,  tlie  nainc  of  a tree.  Mao  says,  the  same  as 
the  t‘ao  ill  the  lih  ya  [223J,  whieli  is  said  there  to  be 
the  lU  slum  kia  or,  as  Kl'O  l’"o  explains,  the  flj  ^ shaii 
Is'lii.  1 cannot  uinlerstand  wliy  Mkdhi'Rst,  who  is  followed 
by  Lkcor,  asserts  that  this  is  a kind  of  fir  distinguished  by 
its  white  bark.  None  of  the  (liinese  eoininentators  assign 
to  it  this  ineaning. 

Shi  kJiuj,  1U7  : — Oil  tlie  (.'liiino  nan  nionntains 

(south  of  the  old  eajiital  llao  in  Shensi)  there  are  white 
firs  (/‘/(lo). 

Lf  K1  : — The  I'iao  is  the  same  as  the  /‘no  in  the  Ilh  ya 
and  is  now  ealknl  ill  i|4ll  slum  ls‘iu  (mountain  ('ataljKi).  It 
resembles  the  Is'iii  which  orows  in  the  jdain,  but  its  bark  is 
white,  and  the  leaves  are  also  white  (ilowny).  It  affords 
jjood  timber,  Ixiards  for  eorts  and  coffins. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  tree  the  shait  ls‘iu  was.  The 
name  ts‘iii  seems  to  Ik;  applied  to  sevenil  trees,  the  leaves 
of  which  resemble  those  of  Calaljia.  In  the  Kiu  huaiiy 
[lilV,  31]  is  a rude  drawing  of  the  ]|f(  /s‘r‘  l.i'iu  or 

thorny  ts'lu,  represimted  with  jialmate  leaves  and  thorns. 
[8ee  also  C7i.,  XXXIV,  16.]  It  is  desorilieil  as  a large  tree 
jirovided  with  large  thorns  and  CalaljHi  leaves.  Its  rind 
is  grt*enish  white  with  yellow  sjiots.  This  is,  according  to 
Hknry  [/.e.,  <y],  the  Acan! hopanax  l^il■ini/ulia,  8.  Ac  Z.,  and 
the  same  as  the  U‘z‘  ts'ia  tree  with  a tive-pronged  leaf  observed 
by  1’aicker  in  8zeli‘uan  [^Cliiiui  Rerieir,  X,  KiOj.  It  has 
the  snne  (_'liinese  name  in  .lapaii.  [-Sir  the  A'ica  ic/,  3tl.] 
Aeeonling  to  this  Jaimnese  work  it  is  a tree  of  large  size. 

V.  supra,  290.  Other  Araliacea  are  mentioned  : — 

/<!/.,  \-i,  Acaulhapanax  aculeatum,  Seem.,  7t  fff). 

„ 199,  Aralia  lordala,  Tlibg.,  ± ^i*. 

„ 200,  „ spiriosit,  L.., 

„ 941,  J-a/sia  Japonica,  Deo.  & PI.,  ^ PN  -Jjf- 
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yap.,  1067,  ffedtr,!  Heli.x,  L., 

„ 1074,  Hcltk.'ingui  jttfwnka.  Dietr.,  ir^«- 

1549. Max.,  i i$. 

•>  ■55°i  •>  Ginstn)(,  C,  A.  Mey.,  A 

.512.  -W  }\an.  Nunic  of  u triH?  rt'jieatodly  mentioned  in 
llie  Shan  lull  kinij.  Ki  o I'‘o  slly^^ : — \ lurjje  tree  eonnnonly 
eullcl  ^ nan. 

In  tlie  jMisMige  of  the  Shi  kimj  [lt)7]  where  <‘/'uo  [aee  511] 
i.<  mentioned  as  orowin^I  tooetlier  with  the  mei  in  the 
C'hnng  nan  mountains,  Lr  ki  in  his  eommentary  takes  mei 
as  in  this  jdace  not  meaning  the  iilum  tree.  He  thinks  tluit 
the  Shi  has  in  view  the  m mill,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account : — The  nan  in  its  bark  and  leaves  resembles 
the  //a  rhan;/  [camphor  tree,  c.  infra,  513].  The 

leaves  are  as  large  as  an  o.\-car,  ending  in  a point  and 
with  a red  heart.  The  flowers  are  of  a yellowish  red  colour, 
the  fruits  are  green,  not  eatalile.  The  leaves  are  clustered 
three  or  four  together.  The  wood  is  more  linely  veiiusl 
than  that  of  the  yfl  rhamj.  There  are  varieties  of  this  tree, 
one  with  nsl  fruit,  the  wood  of  which  is  tough.  Another 
kind  has  white  fruit,  its  wood  is  easily  l)roken.  The  jieople 
of  King  chou  (Hukiiang)  report  tliat  in  the  districts  of 
.Sin  ch‘cng  and  ±JM  Shang  yung  (which  eorre.s- 
jK>nd  to  ancient  Chung  nan)  there  are  ]ilcnty  of  rhamj 
(camphor  trees)  and  nan  trees.  The  A'/i  //«  [227]  gives 
the  above  chanicter  nan  as  a synonym  for  mei. 

The  nan  tiTc  here  s|iokcn  of  (the  chanicter  is  more  com- 
monly written  m nan)  is  a large  tree  which  nowadays  is 
found  in  the  Province  of  Sz'ch'nan,  and  atiFords  the  highly 
esteemed  nan  mn,  a tough,  incorruptible  wood,  much  used  for 
liuililings  and  furniture. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Sz  MA  .Sl.VNG  JU  [r.  inj'ra,  514].  Ll  Sm- 
CHKN,  in  /’.  [XXXIV,  37]  descrilies  it  as  a tree  of  enormous 
size  growing  in  the  1'roviiu‘c  of  t^zVlduan,  with  fruit  reseni- 
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Miiiff  the  T # tiiKi  Itiainj  (clove).  This  interesting  tree  has 
ln-en  (leteriiiined  h_v  Prof.  Oliveu  of  Kew,  from  spceiinens 
reeeiveil  from  iSzVh'nan.  It  is  tlie  Pvrtva  aanmn  of  the 
Ijiiurel  order,  HooKEK,  Iron.  />tanf.,  IV,  1880,  j).  10, 

till).  IHltl.  Hknky,  /.(•.,  303.]  In  where  tlie  ( 'hinese 

mill  mu  is  not  found,  the  name  •=’  apidied  to  another 

Luiowm,  tlie  Mtu‘liilu.1  lliuulvryii,  S.  & Z.  (Luuims  imUnl, 
Thhg.).  [ivee  the  1‘liim  :u,  IjXXXI,  7,  8]. 

.\i-ionliiii;  to  ludrJ-  /■'/.  Sin.,  Vol.  II,  p.  37B.  it  is  .Uackiliit  .Yuhuih,  HciiisI. 
r.  supru,  2i~.  Of  Laurinca:  are  niciuioned  : — 

7“p;  .Iciiihu/iip/iiu /aiia/oiia,  Mehn.,  ^ SI- 
„ 59y,  Ciiiiiiwiomum  Ciiiiip/iura,  Nces, 

„ 6oo,  „ Louriirii,  Xees,  m- 
M 75*^*  OiiphnuUum  slrychnifolium,  S.  & ^ SK- 

„ 1386,  Lindcra  ^itiuca,  HI.,  lU 
M *389,  „ scricoif  HI., 

.')13.  — Id  l■llllul/,  name  of  a trw,  or  more  proliuhK’ 

of  two  trees  [nee  /itrl/wr  oh]  which  are  re|ieatedly  ineutionerl 
in  the  S/ian  hoi  kimj.  The  second  character  is  there  soine- 
tiine.s  written  thamj,  which  now  is  the  common  name  for 
the  cani|ihor  tree,  Laiinn  Camphora,  L.  Kuo  P‘o  explains 
pH  rhuiiy  by  a great  tree  resemhling  the  f«‘/u  (CaUiljia)  and 
having  evergreen  leaves ; can  only  be  distinguished  after 
stwen  t ears  [sec  farther  on  the  meaning  of  this  statement], 
ll’./A  [il3j  says  that  Yii  clmng  is  the  ancient  classic  name 
for  the  Prot  ince  of  Kiangsi,  and  that  the  pnismit  name  for 
llio  camphor  tree  is  derived  from  it.  1 may  oliservc  that 
tlie  name  Vti  chang  in  this  sense  is  not  met  with  in  the 
Classics,  so  far  as  1 know.  It  appears  Hrst  in  the  History 
of  the  Earlier  Han,  in  the  2nd  ecnturj'  U.C.,  as  the  tianio 
of  a department  comprising  a great  part  of  present  Kiangsi. 

But  yti  chang  for  camphor-tree  occurs  in  the  7Vo  ehuan 
[817],  referring  to  the  year  B.C.  477  : — He  tore  up  a large 
log  of  a camphor-worHl  tree,  killed  a man,  and  ilied. 
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XXXIV,  38,  ^ r/iiin(f.  4!h‘kn  Ts‘ani;-k‘I,  :m  autlior 
of  the  first  liiilf  of  the  8th  eeiitiirv,  says  that  the  ctiniphor 
tree  is  called  r/i<i)ig  from  the  (listriet  of  ^'ii  chang,  which 
ahottiids  in  these  trees.  The  »/fl  chani/  is  mentioned  bv 
S/.‘  MA  SiAN<;-.ir  [second  century  I Sn-  (|notation  in 

.*»14].  It  a(ti>cars  from  the  <]iiotations  foimil  in  K.K.i’.I‘. 
[LXXII,  12]  tinder //i7  that  in  ancient  times  this  term 

jirobalilv  referred  to  the  cani|ihor  tree.  The  fihi  i /•/'  [4th 
centnrv]  says  that  the  ;/H  rfiaiip  was  nsed  for  shi|<-hnilding. 
The  S/iii  ; ki  [tith  century]  relates  that  the  Kmjieror  Han 
W r-Tl  [H.f.  140-811]  built  a ]Milace  of  >/il  rli-inp  wood. 
Hut  Yks  Shi-ku  [7th  I'cnturv].  <[uo0'd  in  h'.lK.  states  that 
by  f/il  rlKtiip  projKirly  two  tn-es  are  to  la'  understood  which 
greatly  resemble  each  other  and  can  only  be  distinguishe<l 
when  seven  years  old  ; the  rhanp  is  the  true  cani])hor  tree. 
The  j/il  is  referred  in  P.  [/.r.,  31*]  to  another 
cidled  also  ft  «t  liao  ehnng  (hook  camphor  tree)  and 
^ ^ tdt  r/iaiip  (black  camphor  tree).  It  is  supposed  that 
the  hill  of  the  ///(  pii  [248]  is  this  tr(*e. 

Litiiriif  riiin/ihiirti  is  a common  tree  in  Middle  and  Soutlx'rn 
China.  It  abounds  esjiecially  in  the  Provini'c  of  Kiangsi  and 
in  Formosa.  It  is  likewise  |ilentiful  in  daiian.  A good 
drawing  of  the  tree'  is  found  in  I'/i.  [XXXIIl,  III]. 

Amneu.  e.rot.,  770,  m.  iiiirii*  ramji/ioriffiti,  nin  vnigo 
hifiiiik-l.  With  figure. 

StKBOl.l),  S//II.  /iliiiil.  oncmi.  juji.,  137.  /'/ion  zo  [JjXXXI, 
«'  1»],  Lanrns  rnmp/ioiti,  and  10.  11,  Jnni/ern 

tfrlrm,  Blnme. 

E.,  259,  family  with  figure  of  a tree. 

.714. — There  is  in  K./J.  a quotation  from  one  of  the  jioeins 
of  S/.‘  MA  StANG-JlI  [f  121)  B.C.]  in  which  he  mentions 
several  trees  of  the  Laurel  order,  \ iz.,  fl‘il'11,  ]j(j'  ll'lll  [<*/v> 
;/ii,  f/i(inp  [«v-  .513].  The  coninientary  says  : — 
Isarge  trees  of  Southern  China.  The  dictionary  Vil  pien 
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[tJtli  century]  says  that  the  rcscinblc-  the  i/S  eluiiin. 

[See  also  (J*JO,  and  the  l\h  i/a,  248.] 

515. — ^ T'liiig.  This  tn-e  i»  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
('lassies.  liRiiOR  calls  it  erroneoii'^l v hjinworrn,  Dri/andrtu 
Sfii  kituf,  81  : — lliike  Wan  [7th  eciitiiry  1$.( '.]  plantetl  the 
l‘tiiifi  lo;;ether  with  other  trees  ahout  the  inaieion  at  * Ts‘u. 
They  I'lirnished  niiiterials  for  lutes.  A eomnientator  sav< 
that  the  Itest  lutes  are  those  of  which  the  u|)|ier  |>art  is  made 
of  t'liiiff  woo  I,  and  the  hotlom  of  that  of  the  {Ctii<il/Ki, 
V.  fii/ii'a,  508).  27(i  : — From  the  IUin<i  and  the  7 [50!t]  the 

fruit  hanjfs  down. 

k-iiiii,  104  [Triluiteof  Vii]  : — Frovims'of  ^ Sii  ehou 
(Northern  Kianjjsu  and  Anhui).  The  solitary  Dn/imilru 
(S  m)  from  the  south  of  Mount  m Yih.  The  eommenhiry 
says  that  the  I'un^  is  considered  jfood  for  making  lutes.  The 
older  and  loftier  the  tree,  the  Ijetter  for  the  ]mr|K).se.  A 
solitary  tree  on  the  hill  side  or  top,  having  outlived  all  its 
eoin|)cers,  would  possess  a s|ie<-ial  value. 

Mencii  r,  291  : — [ .S'ee  thi‘  quotatioti  ill  508.] 

I/iii  Calendaf,  49  : — Thiril  moii  An  obscure 

phrase  which  Douoi,.\s  translati's : — Wave  to  and  fro  the 
Ah‘>ii‘lles  rnnlnta’s  cylindrical  flowers.  Biot  : — Ote/  le«  fleurs 
lie  Tarbrc  tliniiiip. 

L!  ki,  I,  2(!2  [ )V(c  /7ho]  : — Inst  month  of  spring.  The 
Ehrororni  (lUitifi)  begins  to  flower.  11,  40  [“  Mourning 
Rites”]: — Staff's  of  bamboo  and  Elmarorra 

The  t'ung  tree  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  S/ian  hat  kintf, 
Rh  ya,  309,  t^uny  tree,  also  ^ Kl’O  P‘0  refers  this 

erroneously  to  tnt  1‘tiny  {Slerntliit).  Not  this  but  the  tree 
mentioned  in  the  Jih  ya  [2831  is  ini  tuny. 

lit’  KI  : — There  are  many  .sorts  of  t^nny  ; the  ^ tf  iny 
t‘uny  (green  t‘uny),  the  ^ ^ yai  or  white  t'uny,  the  ^ ^ 
eh‘i  or  red  i‘uny,  the  tea  t'uny.  The  wood  of  the  white 
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is  <{()0(1  lor  iii!ikin<;  lutes.  Now  the  |H'0|)le  ot'||^{|^  Tsime  ko 
(a  jiiirt  of  SzVli'tiiin,  Kiiiehou,  etc)  ami  Vtinnaii  spin  thread 
from  a trw  and  make  a kind  of  cloth  which  resembles 

woollen  cloth.  [This  refers  to  Striviit/u,  v.  in/ru,  r)lfi.] 

/’..  XXXVti,  23,  ^ also  ^ ^ white  t‘nmi  or 
/mo  fiiiiii,  la  Slll-cHKN.  who  eorreeflv  refers  the  Rh  i/it  [30SI] 
to  this,  iiives  the  following'  descri|ition  of  the  t'limj  tree  : — It 
has  very  larije  leaves,  variable  in  shape.  Its  rind  is  of  a dirty 
white  colour.  Its  wood  is  licht,  never  injure<l  liy  insects.  It  is 
used  in  makin;;  various  utensils,  and  is  also  excellent  for  pillars 
in  huildino  hon>cs.  It  opens  its  flowers  in  the  second  month  : 
they  r.'semhie  the  flowers  of  the  L 'if'ii  41111  Rhiii'lt/li/), 

arc  white  or  of  a purple  c(doiir.  The  fruit  is  more  than  an 
inch  lonj{,  as  large  as  a jujube.  \Vithin  the  I'apsule  are  the 
seeds.  These  are  light,  flattened,  wingetl  like  the  seisls  of  the 
elm  tree.  When  ripe  the  fruit  bursts,  and  then  the  seeds  are 
carried  off  by  the  wind. 

The  tri'c  is  figured  in  Ch.  [XXXIII,  4tl].  Cordate 
leaves,  ovoid  acuminate  fruit.  According  to  Hen'HY  [/.r.,  4fi0] 
this  is  the  /'4iitlo>ri)ia  IfDjteriiitiit,  S.  k Z.,  called  pnn  in 

lIu|K'i.  It  is  a common  tree  in  the  middle  part  of  China. 
[■Sf'c  David,  Tro!*l!ini-  (/<(;/.«  r F.xip'i'e  dilnolt,  I.  22, 

t!o,  114,  275  : II,  (I!)].  The  almve  Chinese  description  of  the 
>•41)141  agrees  with  Pa)iloir4i)'<i.  I have  no  doubt  this  was  the 
/*««(/  mentioned  in  tlu‘  Classics,  th<-  wood  of  wliich  was  use  1 
for  making  lutes. 

.Imwn.  f.rat,,  8fi0,  8fil,  too,  vulgo  Xv'/v.  Althfca  arbor 
dipyrena,  flore  digitalis  romnlo.  Arbor  satis  vasta,  cortice 
pingni,  glabro,  glattco  ....  ligno  levissimo,  firmo  tamen 
et  a scriniariis  pro  fabricandis  cajisidis  exjiotito  ; medulla 
albissimi,  etc.  lb-tailed  description  and  a good  drawing. 
This  is  the  lilpnoniu  lontentoxu  of  THfXBBIlci  or  Pa)ilo4cn4a 
imperialis,  S.  & Z.  \^Flo)ti.  japon.,  I,  27,  tab.  10.] 
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SlKUOLIi,  5///I.  /iliiiil.  nvoii.  jii/i;  1X4  : — Jiignonia  (oii\i‘nlofa. 
Kiri,  ; Lij?tium  omnium  liovissimum,  ml  diversu  adhibetur 
utcnsilia.  [‘St*?  also  tlie  F/ion  zo,  LXXXIII,  1,  2.] 

T’lt^  Ih-gandm  or  FJas.iroreu,  to  which  Le(;«k  refers  the 
l-iiiig  of  the  L'hissies,  is  indeed  also  a Imt  the  ( 'hincso 

authors  di<tin<;ui*li  it  well  from  the  Punlmniiit  in  terming  if 
i/iiig  fs:‘  (i/ing  is  a jar,  and  alhwion  is  made 

to  the  sha]>(*  of  the  fruit)  or  ||j[f  //«  (oil-yielding 

t'liiifi).  the  dmwing  in  C/i.,  XXXV,  2(1.]  This  is  the 

/)ri/itii<lnt  rnril<ihi,  Thiinl)erg  [/'Voea  japan.,  2(J7]  or  Kltiit- 
rnrea  ri-rrnra.ia.  S.  Z.  A >alunhle  oil  (t*iinij  >/ii)  express(‘d 
from  the  larg<-  |K)isonons  seeds  is  mueh  used  for  painting 
anil  caulking.  The  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Yang- 
tsz‘  valley.  It  is  also  well  known  in  Japan. 

SlRBOLl),  Si/n.  plant,  <rcnn.  jap.,  181,  Kliroearra  rnnlata  ; 
.Mninnjiri,  1^  ^ jfl-  Exprimitur  oleum  e seminihus.  \_Pbnn 
to,  LXXXIII,  6,  7.] 

r..,  337,  family  [''•  mp'o,  383],  mm  is  given  as  a synonym. 

The  figures  to  P.  [aXXV,  33]  distinguish  lictwcen  Pt7u/on‘nia 
and  S/rnti/ut.  iftH.  I577»  ^ ttl- 

HI.,  or  Flmritrs  IK'., 

ni-m- 

Sni.,  125,  233,  ^0  iHi,  from  EhrociKca  and  Jatropini.  ('I'he 
latter  in  KuaiiRttinK).  C.,  357,  and  1403,  m &. 

I'liat  exported  from  Xingpo  is  |>rob;tbl}-  the  bark  of  Acanlhopanax 
ricinifvUum , Seem.,  that  from  Ginton,  the  liark  of  the  cotton 
tree,  liomha.x  nuilaharicmn,  DC. 

516.  -m " 'it  or  mm  irii  f‘ung.  Lkggr  calls  it  Drpamlra, 
hut  irit  Vang  is  still  the  eommon  (.'hinestt  name  for  Stei'cuUa 
platanifoUa,  L.,  a heautiful  tree  fouml  in  all  the  jtrovinees 
of  ( 'hina. 

.S7i/  king.  liM  : — The  ir«  Vang  grow  luxuriantly  on  the 
eastern  slope.s. 

Mescius,  292  : — [See  the  quotation  in  484.] 
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Li  kl,  II,  141  : — A jiestlc  of  ih-yandni  (wu).  [‘S«'  the 

qiiutution  in  40N.] 

Hh  ya,  283,  irM  or  <■/«•«. 

JiU  KI  : — [Sec  his  ucc-uunt  of  tlie  I'mtfi  trees,  lr:inshite<l  in 
515.]  Tile  statement  that  elotli  ean  be  ma-.le  of  th(‘  bark 
refers  to  SltiTnlla.  Hknkv,  l.r..  4tl2  : — Strings  niaile  of  the 
vonno  steins  of  >Slemilia  philiiiil/olid. 

P.,  XXXYci,  2.5,  ir«  I'liiia.  C/i.  [XXX5’,  5(>]  well 
represents,  uiuler  int  t'uiiy,  isternilin. 

Plum  :o,  TjXXXIII,  .5,  (I,  Slemdiu  yhituiii/olhi, 

517. — varnish  or  lacquer,  the  sap  of  Rhus  verniei- 
Jera,  L.,  which  in  China  ami  Japan  is  eollocte  1 for  lae  jaer 
ware,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Classics. 

fji  kl,  I,  2t‘>5  [ I’flc  — Last  month  of  spring.  Orders 
are  given  to  the  chiefs  of  works  to  ins|K'ct  the  materials  in 
the  five  store-houses.  Varnish  (/.<•/)  mentioned.  II,  I'.ltl; — 
The  lid  of  a ruler's  coffin  was  varnished  (M  ®). 

Chou  11,  II,  4tJt) : — Vends  (tsd)  employe  jiour  la  fabrication 
des  roues,  des  arcs,  etc.  II,  2lISt  : — The  Province  of 
Yit  chou  (Honan)  produces  varnish. 

Shu  kliiy,  yy,  117  [Tribute  of  Yu]: — The  Provinces  of 
Yii  chou  (Honan)  and  ^ Yen  chou  (Western  Shantung) 
produce  vartiish. 

Shi  kino,  81:  — Varnish  tn-es  planted  by  Onke  Wan 
[7th  centnry  B.(^]  aUnit  the  mansion  at  Ts‘u  (®).  177, 

UtO  : — Varnish  trees. 

The  If-'i  tree  is  frisjuently  mentioned  in  the  Shun  hui  k'liy. 
Kuo  P‘0  espluins  that  it  resembles  the  rh‘u  \_Ailaiitiis,  K‘e 
518]. 

P.,  XXX Vu,  17,  tsd.  Ch.,  XXX 111,  22. 

.lm«/i.  c.r<)/.,  7ttl,  7112,  with  Hgure.  ^ s t:,  viilgo  unis. 
.\rlior  vernicifer.i.  SlKltoi.D,  Syii.  /iluiit.  own.  jup..  258. 
Phoii  s-i,  LXXXll,  21,  22. 
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257,  family  Figure  a copy  of  S.,  IX,  9,  a Rhus, 

yap.,  1898,  Rhus  itrnUifera,  UC.,  Qf. 

•>  >893,  „ semia/ata,  Murr.,  var.  Ostreiii,  DC 

1895.  ..  suaeihtitea,  I-., 

„ 1896,  „ la.xliodeudron,  I..,  var.  rajkans,  Mii).,  » iS- 

'»1S. — ChUi.  LK(KiU  correctly  calls  this  tree  the  fetiil 
tree,  hut  n-t'ers  it  wrou<jly  to  the  order  Steintliureu'.  It  is 
the  .\llaiilus  ^lumliilimt,  Desf.  Order  Siiiianthtav. 

S/i‘  h'liii,  2dl  [“Life  in  Pin”]:  — In  the  ninth  month  they 
make  lirewood  of  the  fetid  tree  (<7i‘«).  <i02  : — I travelled 

throuj^h  the  coiintr}'  where  the  fetid  tree  grew  luxuriantly. 

JIao  explains  e/du  liy  ^ Tfc  (laid  wood].  K‘USti  Yixo-ta 
siys  it  is  called  a had  tree  heciiuse  it  is  gooil  only  for  I'liel. 

The  is  re|)catedly  mentioned  in  tlic  Slutn  ha!  kina. 

The  {shun  wen  says  the  name  is  also  written  Wi. 

Lr  Kl  ; — The  l)ark  of  the  r/»‘«  tree  contains  varnish  and 
is  of  a green  colour.  Its  leaves  have  a fetid  smell. 

1’.  [XXXVu,  12]  descriljes  the  <7(‘«  together  with  the 
cliUiii,  which  is  tlie  Crdrela  sliaaisli  [r.  infra,  .520].  Ll  Shi- 
CHBN  says  : — The  fragrant  kind  is  called  cli‘aii,  the  fetid  is 
e/i‘«.  Sr  Ki  ng  [7th  century]  shitet  that  the  r/dan  and  the 
e/(‘»  much  resemhie  each  other  in  tlieir  appearance,  oidy  the 
wooil  of  the  rh'H  is  of  a loose  texture,  while  that  of  the  r/i'an 
is  firm  and  tough.  Sr  St  SG  [11th  century]  says: — These  two 
trees  are  common  both  in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern 
provinces.  The  rh'iin  has  fragrant  leaves  which  can  lie 
c:itcu,  while  the  leaves  of  the  ch'u  have  an  ott'ensive  smell. 
The  jKtople  of  Kiang  tung  call  this  latter  ^ g kat  mu 
(ini]i's  eyes)  or  hu  yen  t'liiiy  (tiger  ea'es  l‘uny). 

Ll  SlU-rilKX  explains  that  these  latter  names  refer  to  certain 
dots  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  (leaflets]. 

Ch.,  XXXV,  H,  rh'u  or  ^ ridou  rh'un  (stinking  e/duii). 
A gixnl  drawing  of  .-[ifantuii  ylanilalosa,  leaves  and  fruit. 
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This  is  H very  coniinon  trw  in  Xorthern  China.  Its  fomniou 
name  at  IVkin;;  is  cli'oii  It  lias  tin;  same  name  in 

Hiijiei  [Hknuy,  /.(•..  iS,)].  I )is;i;rree:ihle  o;lour  of  the  leaves 
ami  the  Hjwers,  whenee  the  name.  The  leaves  of  the 
A/lunItiii  (larjie  pinnate,  tVjai  one  to  two  Feet  lonol  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese  Cetlrela,  a tree  like- 
wise eominon  in  the  neighhourhoosl  of  I’ekino.  lint  on 
closer  examination  the  leaves  of  the  AHuntiig  are  easily 
ilistinoiiished  hy  the  two  little  glands  near  the  luisis  of  eaeli 
leatlet,  to  whieh  t!ie  sjieeies  name  *’  glanilulosa  ’’  refers. 
The  Ailuntus  grows  very  easily  and  rapidly,  and  its  wood  is 
used  only  for  fuel,  as  it  was  in  the  elassieal  (lerio  1.  It  is 
well  known  also  in  Eiiro|>e. 

Ailuiiliis  ijlttiiihilof.i  does  not  oeeur  in  Japan.  Jaiianesc 
hotani'ts  apply  the  Chinese  name  l‘i!t  •"  hiifriijilus  stujiliy- 
leoides,  S.  iSi  Z.,  Flora  jajioii.,  I,  1 24,  tall.  (!7,  ( Sniiiloiriis 
jtijioiiif.i,  Thhg.,  .1i7«;(/m.«  ja/ioii'ra,  lil.I,  a shrnli  of  the  order 
Sta/ili'/lurrd!  found  also  in  Cliina.  [A'e  lloKK-M.  & ScHi  LTKS, 
237,  Kiel  ici,  92.]  K.kmi’KKK  [.lai<ni.  r,r>f.,  f'tl.’)]  applies 
the  above  Chinese  eliar.ieter,  evidently  by  a mistake,  to  kio/t 
or  tiara,  which  is  .ieant/io/iaaa.r  spinostwi,  Miq. 

/;■ , :i53,  family  Figure  the  s;niie  ;ls  to  family 

S.,  VIII,  8,  the  two  words  eomhiiied  4ft  hut  two  ligures. 

Jop;  74,  .li/iinltt.<  I'/iiii./iiAtso,  Desf.,  I'j^. 

„ yjo,  ICiiinipliii  ilapIn  leoiJes,  S.  & 

K'ao.  The  Shiio  treii  writes  1^.  A tree  mentioned 
in  the  Sli>  kiiuj  [17(i,  273]. 

The  Rh  ya  [224]  cills  the  Fao  the  |ll  slttiii  or  mountain 

ell'll. 

TiU  Kl: — The  mountain  rli‘n  does  not  dift'er  eonsiderahlv 
from  the  r/i'ii  whieh  grows  in  the  plain,  only  its  leaves  are 
narrower.  The  jieople  of  ^ Wti  (northern  part  of  Chekimg) 
gather  its  leaves  and  use  them  for  tea.  Hut  in  another 
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jiassaf'e  Lu  ki  says  tliat  tlio  k^ao  [ho  does  not  say  that  the 
kao  and  the  than  r/iUi  are  th(‘  same]  has  leaves  reseinlilino 
those  of  the  ^ li  [an  oak,  c.  infra,  531],  whence  it  is  also 
called  k'ao  li.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  several  inches  thick. 
The  wood  is  used  for  inakine  whecl-siiokes. 

Willi AM.s  [Dirt.,  327]  is  of  ojiinion  that  the  k'ao  may  l»e 
a kind  of  Rhas. 

\ synonym  of  [v.  520]. 

520.  — ;[])[  Ch'uii.  This  tree  is  noticed  in  the  Shu  kimf  [112, 
“Tribute  of  Yii  ”]  as  growing  in  the  l*rovince  of  jflj 
King  chou  (Hukuang). 

K‘UNG  Ax-kL’O  says  that  another  name  for  it  is  rli'llil. 
This  latter  appears  in  the  Shan  hai  kimj.  Kl'O  l“o  e.\|)lains 
that  it  resembles  the  eh' a (513,  Ailanlur)  and  is  well  known 
to  the  |ico])le  of  ^ Wu  (t'hekiang).  The  woo  1 is  good  for 
making  thills  of  carriages. 

According  to  the  Shun  tern  the  name  is  also  written 
^ rhUtn. 

In  P.  [XXXV^a,  12]  this  tree  is  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  ^ ch'iin  [r.  xtipra,  518]  which  is  also  an  ancient  designation, 
for  it  apiiears  in  the  works  of  C'hu.vng  ts1!‘  [4th  century  II. C.] 
as  the  name  of  a long-lived  tree.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
this  is  the  Cedn-la  sinenti«,  A.  Juss.,  (^.Veliante),  a common 
tree  at  Peking,  where  it  is  more  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  § ^ hianff  rh  'an  (fragr.int  rlduii).  Its  fragnmt  leaf- 
buds  in  spring  are  used  by  the  (,'hinese  for  fooil.  See  the 
drawings  in  Ch.  [XXXV,  2]  and  the  Kin  hiiaiuj  [LIV,  li]. 

Phon  :o,  LXXXIl,  17,  18,  Cedrela  sinensis. 

E.,  253,  family  (§.  Figure,  v.  supra,  518. 

Jap.,  S4t,  Cedrela  sinensis,  Juss  , 

521.  — ^ Ch'u  (ts‘u)  and  ^ kinef.  These  two  charaeters 
appear  in  the  Classics  as  names  of  a plant  (slinib)  and  have, 
according  to  the  ancient  coininentators,  the  same  meaning. 
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Orifiinallv  kino  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  provinces 
into  whicli  ( 'liina  was  diviiled  in  the  time  of  Eini)oror  YO. 
This  province  comprised  the  ])reseiit  Hupei  and  the  greater 
jiart  of  Ilnnan,  and  suhstspiently  became  a large  feudal  state 
called  King  and  afterwards  Ts‘u  or  f’li'u.  Tlie  Shi  kintj  calls 
it  King  Ts‘u. 

Ch'o,  according  to  the  Slum  iren,  has  the  meaning  ^ 
ftrees  thickly  crowded)  ami  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the 
Shi  lint/  Hut  sometimes  iu  the  Shi  it  denotes  also  a 

distinct  i>hmt.  Lkgor  says : — A s|)ccies  of  thorn  tree 
cni|iloyed  for  fuel. 

Shi  kinp,  lli; — Many  are  the  bundles  of  firewood;  I 
would  cut  ilown  the  thorns  (rh'ii)  to  form  more.  11.5,  145  : — 
A bundle  of  thorns  {rh'ii).  IKO; — Hound  and  round  the 
thorns  are  bound. 

^Iao  says  that  the  rh'ii  is  a tret'.  Other  commentators  say 
it  is  a kinil  of  jfij  kino,  and  the  Shoo  iron  exjilaius  kinj  bt’  rh‘o 
trt't*.  The  iiamt'  kint/  occurs  fri'fiucntly  in  the  Shon  hoi  kini/ 
and  generally  coii]detl  with  ^ ki  {Lyriom). 

Chou  li,  II,  581 : — The  king  wootl  used  for  making  bows, 
[.'^cc  the  i|uotation  in  .501,  note.] 

Li  ki,  II,  84  [“Teaching  in  the  grejit  College”]: — The 
canes  and  the  thorns  wert!  there  to  secure  in  the  pupils  a 
(trojM'r  awe.  What  IjKOtiK  translates  by  “canes  and  thorns” 
is  5 ^ f 'hinese  test,  llegariling  the  first 

character  the  comnu'ntary  refers  to  the  Rh  ya  [223],  suggesting 
that  it  stands  for  15  hia  {Catalj>a,  v.  tupm,  508).  With 
resjiect  to  the  king,  a passage  of  the  Shn  king  is  quotetl 
[38,  39]  where  the  five  intlictions  introduced  hy  the  Emperor 
Shl’N  are  recorded.  the  stick  {king)  to  be 

einidoyeil  in  schools. 

Tso  enuAN,  52(5,  referring  to  the  year  B.C.  .545  : — They 
spread  some  king  (yj)  branches  on  the  ground  and  ate 
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tnifi'tlier.  This  j>jiss!i<;i>  sceins  to  imply  that  the  kiny  was  not 
a thorny  plant,  as  Lkuck  stutos. 

At  I’l'kiii;;  the  iminos  Jfi|  klmi  lsz‘  or  ^ kii>(i  t'/itn  aiv 
ajiplie'.l  to  iiii-'xi,  Ltim.,  a vory  connnon  shriih  in  tho 

nci>;hhourhoo;l  of  Poking ; and  tlie  plant  fignrod  nnJor 
kiii^  t.<*‘  in  tho  Kni  hiiiiiiif  [LV,  4]  is  without  doubt  tho  sanio 
Vitfj-.  1'.  itirixa  is  oxtonsivoly  oni]>loyod  in  baskot  making, 
and  tho  nanio  h'nti  l‘ino  {khuj  twigs)  rotors  to  this  nso.  It 
is  also  nsod  for  fnol  and  for  linrning  oharooal.  It  is  a hand- 
soino  shrub  : in  tho  plain  tho  stoni  is  gonor.illv  not  thi<'kor 
than  tho  litth>  (ingor.  but  in  tho  mountains,  wh<m  ailowod 
to  grow,  it  bo -onios  a troo.  1 havo  sj-on  tro<‘s  of  I',  iiiflxn, 
tho  trunk  as  thick  as  one's  arm.  It  has  no  thorns.  Tho 
loaves  are  oomiKiund,  gonorally  tivo  leaflets  deeply  toothed. 
Th(‘  loaves  have  a strong  smell  of  Aiienrx’tt.  It  flowers  in 
August;  small  blue  flowers  in  branehe  1 ]Kinicles.  It  is 
well  re](resented  in  Cfi,  [XXXIII,  27]. 

P.  [XXXV'I,  .5li-f!2]  deserilx's  under  the  name  of  kiiip 
several  speoies  of  17/e.r  and  also  other  jdants.  I,i  Shi- 
CHKM  states  that  the  names  kiii^  anil  rh‘ii  ffor  Vile.r)  are 
derived  from  the  names  of  the  ancient  State  in  which  these 
jilants  grew  abundantly.  The  character  khip  is  said  to 
have  originated  from  /I'lig  (pnnishmont),  for  in  ancient 

times  kini/  staves  were  nsivl  in  eor|>oral  punishment. 

P.  sjioaks  first  of  the  fj£  fl|  moii  khip  (male  kimj),  also 
called  3^  ^l|  hiitiDfr  kliuf  (yellow  kinti),  the  c/i‘it  or  kiiiij 
of  the  ('lassies.  It  grows  abundantly  everywhere  in  tin* 
imnntains.  The  |>eo])le  cut  it  u!id  use  it  for  fuel.  If  not 
cut  for  many  years  it  liecomes  a tree  of  considerable  size. 
The  heart  of  the  wood  is  .sipiare.  The  branches  grow  bushy. 
The  leaves  are  compound  ; five,  sometimes  seven,  leaflets  are 
inserted  uixni  a common  leaf-stalk.  The  leaflets  are  long  and 
jx)inted  with  the  margin  serrate  and  toothed.  The  leaves 
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!»rp  fragrant.  In  tlu;  .5th  month  it  (irodiuvs  violet  flowers  in 
jKinieles.  TIu?  seed  is  as  laroo  as  that  of  Voriaiitler.  This 
deseri|ition  agrees  with  IV/e.r.  Another  sort  of  kiiuj  is 
deseriU’d  under  tlie  nanu>  of  j['l)  oeoi  i/nt/.  Tlie  Krst 
character  means  a eree]K-r.  Ll  Sm-oilEN  observes  that  this 
is  an  impro|ier  name,  as  fla*  plant  dw's  not  creep  ; it  has  onlv 
a weak  stem. 

Accordin"  to  Hkniiy  [/.<■.,  I.‘i2]  M Hupei  is  lVt.-.r 

.\e<m »(/<>,  li. 

r/.>n  LXXXIX,  1.-.,  1C.  !tJ:  ifl),  I ratntfilfff'ohn  ; 
S.  Z.,  17,  I?',  iOi  iflj,  1 7//'./* //v/’o/Af,  |j.  SlKI!oM>, 

VI,  if,].  I ’.  itnild,  Thho..  (sanu'  as  I',  tri/nllii'). 

.Moiuusun,  W ii.i.i  AMS  and  Lkuok  all  a<;ree  in  statinjr  that  the 
r/i‘i(  or  kiiKj  is  a thorny  hush,  and  Lkuge  even  translates  rli'u 
hy  thorns.  I have  not  been  able  to  make  out  to  what  ( 'hinese 
sources  of  information  they  refer.  The  ( 'hine.se  commentators 
on  the  Classics  do  not  speak  of  the  rli'n  as  of  a thorny  shrub, 
nor  doe.s  K.l>.  under  rh‘n  .and  kinii  j;iv(‘  this  ineanino. 
The  c/)‘«  is  without  doulM  Vltc.r,  and  all  the  species  of  this 
};emis  are  unarmed.  I sus[M‘ct  that  this  misa|i[)r,diension 
arose  fi-oni  an  incorrect  inUwpretation  of  the  term  jfij  )^.  which 
is  of  freipient  oceurrenee  in  ancient  Chinese  writings.  It 
means,  according  to  II’. /t.  [403]  thorny,  useless.  Tin* 
character  j|jf  ki  [.vc  4H.5]  denotes,  indeed,  a thorny  shrub,  the 
wild  jujube,  which  in  thi>  Peking  mountains  fre(|nently  grows 
together  with  Vhe.r.  Sre  the  i[untation  from  the  V’so  r/i‘ii.iu 
[4H.5]  where  I.Eor.R  translates  “ luaars  and  thorns.”  In  the 
/fiinl  mill  we  find  the  term  jjij 

270,  family  with  go.ad  figu.'c  of  Xix’iim/i’,  I, 

The  eight  synonyms  incliule  also  ^ Ct-nis  i/iinriisi.i,  Ugc., 
of  which  a good  figure  is  given  in  /’,  .\X.\VI.  [T.  supra,  .156.] 

'I'he  compilers  of  F..  Iwtray  in  many  p!.accs  their  total  ahscncc 
of  oh.sorvation  of  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  scientific  research. 

5.,  IX,  12.  C.,  819.  A.,  XV,  166. 

S/«.,  227,  VHfx  incisa,  Lam.,  is  also  right. 
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/A,  Citnigniiit  /Itirii,  for  is  doubtfu!  [v.  //.,  133]. 

3365,  I'i/r.v  oniUirSt/it/M,  S.  & Z.,  {Xt/^unifo,  L.),  tt  M- 
..  II  Iri/ii/i.i,  L , var.  uni/ulio/alit,  Schauer,  ^ ifij. 

A li-w  othiT  I’rr/iuiiufr  an-  iiKMUioiie<l : — 

4 1 A,  Cii//ii  iir/i,i  jiif’iiiiiiii,  riibf; , 

„ 417,  „ Mo//ix,  S.  & ^ ® *1F 

627,  C/rn>f/{ iit/roft  divariitUum,  S.  Z., 

• „ 638,  „ fiqutwialum,  Vahl,, 

,,  62Q,  trithoUmtum,  Thb^;.,  lU- 

„ 1761,  Preiinui  Jtlfhitiico,  Miq  , Si 
,,  23J^v,  Virham  o^dnalU^  L.,  -ig® 

■)22.  — ^ Chui.  XaiiK'  of  !i  tri'o  or  sliriib,  tlic  wood  of 
wliicli  wa-;  ii'C'd  in  ilivinafioTi  liy  flu-  tortoi<p-slicll,  to  ]ilapo 
fire  on  tlio  slipll. 

('him  li,  II,  77  ; I,  410  : — Lo  jirepoH’  an  hois  do  trlumi  pst 
pliaroi-  d(‘  ]irp])arpr  Ip  cond)iistil)lc  ot  Toufil  (jni  sort  a firavor, 
(lonr  Ips  pcTPinonips  d’anonration.  ( 'oniinontator  15.  (Ciieno 
Ilf;AN)  : — liPs  faifots  alliinips  sont  |ios<'-s  a I'oripiitdp  la  tortui*. 
( 'ps  fagots  sont  fait  avpp  nn  hois  jiartipiilior.  Ponr  liridor  et 
p.dairpr  on  se  s(>rt  du  Itois  tip  I'arhrp  kimj,  pspi'pp  analogiip 
aa  ll•lnm>  (ffl  i{'4 -ii  ± 'vhi.  1.  ilops  not  ini])ly  that  tlip  rhtii 
was  akin  to  tlip  kiiii/). 

523.  — ^ Vitiig.  I ilo  not  agroo  witli  IiKogr  that  tho  yont/ 
in  tlip  Shi  is  tliP  willow.  It  is  tlip  poplar,  ami  tlip  willow  is 
//ii  in  till'  Shi,  as  nowadiiys. 

Shi  king,  191  : — On  tho  low,  wot  groninls  aro  willows 
(>/ing).  209: — On  tho  willows  (i/iitig)  at  tho  oast  gato  tlip 

Icavps  are  Inxiiriatit.  272: — Willows  (i/ang).  280: — It 

floats  ahont  the  willow  (gioig)  boat,  now  sinking,  now  rising. 
404  : — It  floats  ahont  the  willow  lioat,  f'astent'd  hy  the  lamil 
of  the  roi>p.  390: — Willow  (j/ang)  gardens. 

The  gnng  is  inentioiipil  in  the  Shan  hai  king. 
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Ilia  Calendar,  39  : — Tliird  nioiitli.  ^ Douglas  trans- 
lates:— Droop  the  willows.  But  the  first  oluinieter  stands 
prohuhly  for  , and  I nmlerstand  tliis  sentenec  to  mean  : 
the  |>oplars  are  in  seed. 

Tliere  are  in  the  environs  of  IVkinj;  two  poplars,  both 
very  coininon  trees.  One  of  them,  the  I'ojnilus  alha,  L.,  is 
a tiill  tree  with  large,  roundish  leaves  inserted  ujion  long, 
slender  foot-stalks  ; they  produce  a rustling  noise,  like  P. 
Iremula.  The  Ohinese  call  it  ai  i/aiiff  (white  poplar) 

or  ^ Li  _yt' //««</ (poplar  with  large  leaves).  l:i  Hupei 

/lai  'lamj  is  1‘.  Ireinnla,  1j.  [.see  Hexiiv,  l.r.,  .”)d3].  The 
other  lacking  poplar  ; P.  mamilen/,  Fiseher,  dues  not  attain 
the  height  of  the  white  poplar  ; its  leaves  are  also  smaller, 
oblong,  iK)inled.  This  is  the  jJ»  3I|  siao  ye  yany  (small 
leaved  po[)lar),  called  also  ^ Isdii;/  yany  oi‘  green  poplar. 
Both  are  correctly  ilescribod  and  depicted  in  Ch.  [XXXV"^, 
4,  5]  only  the  names  in  the  two  plates  have  Ijcen  confounded. 

XXXV/i,  '21,  j>ai  yany.  The  Ka  kin  chn  [4th  century] 
defines  the  ilifl'erences  l>etween  the  Chinese  poplars  and 
the  willow,  stilting  that  the  pai  yany  has  round  leaves,  the 
l.i'iny  yany  oblong  leaves,  ami  the  lin  or  willow  long  narrow 
leaves. 

Another  ancient  work,  iiuoted  in  l\,  say-,  regarding  the 
white  iK)])lar,  that  its  leaves  t|uiver  even  when  the  air  is  still, 
l>roducing  a noise  like  heavy  rain. 

P/wn  So,  liXXXlV,  22,  ^ Pojnilng  tremula, 

I’,  sufirn,  252. 

524. — The  lin  of  the  Classics  is  the  willow,  and  especially 

Sali.e  haliylonica,  L.,  a Chinese  tree  in  common  cultivation 
all  over  the  empire.  At  least  the  t 'hinese  nowadays  by /i« 
always  understand  this  tree.  IjEGge  means  tluit  lin  was 
the  drooping  willow  ; but  although  in  Europe  <S.  Miylonira 
is  called  the  wee[)ing  or  drooping  willow — for  the  Euro|K'an 
tree  always  represents  the  form  with  drooping  branches — the 
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H;ihyloiiiiiii  willow  in  I'liina  1i;h  {icnorally  uiiriolit  branches. 
The  weejiin^  willow  is  seldom  seen  in  (he  north  of  ( 'liina  ; 
the  droopine  of  the  l)r.nielies  is  produ  'ed  artitieially.  In  the 
south  it  se<‘in-  to  he  more  fre([uent.  At  IVkine  thev  call  it 
mmm  rh'ni  i)itii(i  till  (droo|iine  willow). 

Sli>  l-liii/,  15.>: — You  feneo  your  warden  with  hranehes  of 
willow  (//«)•  337  : — Luxuriant  erow  those  willows  (liu). 

4<i.S  r — There  is  a luxuriant  willow  tree  (//»)•  Who  would 
not  wish  to  take  shelter  umler  it?  i61  : — When  we  set 
out,  the  willows  were  fre<h  and  ereen.  The  ( ‘hine.se  text 
has  ^ !*>'• 

Iliu  Calendar:  — First  month.  The  willow  trees  (/<’»)  hud. 

The  liu  is  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hat  kina. 

Chau  U,  II,  1!)4  : — Fire  from  the  willow  wood.  [&-e 
<|uotation  in  523,  note.  See  alsj  5-50  : — Willow  trees  ahout 
jjraves.]  M.vi)  explains  lin  liy  wood  that  has  little  streneth  ; 
the  Shiia  wen  writes  lin,  and  (‘X|ilains  the  ehuraeter  liy 
<J»  fg  (small  pofilar). 

XXXV//,  21,  ^ lilt,  also  Ki'NO 

[7th  eentury]  says  the  lin  has  lone,  narrow  leaves.  Cii‘kx 
T»‘anu-k‘i  [3th  eentury]  states  that  the  people  of  Kianetune 
call  the  liu  '\i/ani/  liu."  Ll  Shi-cuen  observes  that  the 
hraiiehes  of  thi‘  t/antj  (|>o|ilur)  are  toujjh  anil  erect,  those 
of  the  liu,  weak  and  bent  down. 

/ '/(.,  XXXlll,  43,  liu,  Sali.r  hahylanica. 

He.xuy,  l.r.,  54t),  iianij  liu.  At  lehane  the  name  oiven 
to  several  s[ieeies  of  Sali.r. 

.Imu'/i.  e.eal.,  903  rju,  vuleo  aujaki,  idem  sidare 

janii'ji,  i.e.,  indwrillis  jaiuii/i.  Saliei  attinis  arbor.  Tnt-'XUKliG 
refers  this  to  Sali.r  japaiiira.  SiKluiU)  jdanl.  w^oii.  ja/i., 

144]  Sali.v  jaiionica,  ilajanui/i,  If^.  1‘han  :o,  LXXXIV, 
13,  14,  Sali.r  luila/lonira. 

I',  suftra,  33t*. 

5.,  VIll,  6.  C.,  741,736.  Sm.,2ii.  /,»/>.  11464. 
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r)2.».— Jiff  ^ P'u  liii,  reed-mace  willow,  is  a kinil  of  willow 
mentioned  in  ancient  Chinese  writings.  The  conmieiitators  on 
the  Classics  (Chenu  Huan  and  oUiers)  are  of  opinion  that  the 
cliaracter  jUf,  generally  denoting  the  reed-mace,  is  in  one 
passjige  of  tlie  S/u  king  to  Ik*  referred  to  the  p‘'a  liii,  Leugb 
translates  it  : — The  fretted  waters  do  not  cjirry  on 

tlndr  current  a hundle  of  “osiers’"  (/<‘«).  In  the  same 
sense  y#‘«  is  interjireted  in  the  l'.n>  c/t'uan  [314,  320]  : — Will 
it  Ik-  possihle  to  exhaust  the  willows  (/'*»)  in  the  Tung  marsh  ? 
.Vevording  to  the  Jt/i  ga  [252]  y<‘«  Vn  is  a synonym  for  gamj 
((Kj|dar),  hut  the  commentetors  <lo  not  acce[it  this  view. 

Ijtl  Kl  sjiys,  regarding  the  pUi  liii  : — There  are  two  kinds. 
That  with  a green  hark  is  called  »J>  ^ s:ao  ying  (the  willow, 
bn,  iiccording  to  the  SUno  inn)  ; the  other,  with  a white  hark, 
is  ^ tu  giiiig  (the  great  gunii,  or  pj|ilar).  The  leaves  (of 
the  former)  are  long,  like  those  of  the  bit  or  willow.  Arrow 
shafts  can  Ik;  made  of  tlie  ji'u  Ibi,  as  is  alluded  tu  in  the 
Tgo  c/nmn  [sec  the  i|Uotation  alKJVe].  A’ow  the  j>cople  employ 
it  for  making  .sieves  and  hiickets. 

The  A'li  kill  rfiii  [4th  century]  states  that  the  ji‘ii  Hit  grows 
along  the  edge  of  the  water.  It  lias  long  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  ^ fsbiiff  gang  [r.  supra,  523].  It  is  also  called 
^ tS  shai  gang,  water-]ioplar.  It  has  weak, 
pliahle  hranches,  which  are  much  used  hy  the  iKiojilc  for 
making  baskets,  etc. 

[XXXV5,  26]  speaks  of  this  willow  under  the  name  of 
shai  gang.  < h.,  XXXV,  7,  shni  gang,  Salic. 

tsiEBOLD,  Sgn.  plant,  a'.'on.  jap,,  14G,  Salix  kvrajanagi, 
tJj  ; Plion  20,  LXXXIV,  lit,  20. 

7,1/.,  1971,  SnJi.v  purpurea,  L.,  E.,  J68,  family  |g,  with 

figure  of  tK  > P‘“  •'>  “ synonym. 

526. — The  character  k i,  frequently  met  with  in  the  S/ii, 

has  there,  according  to  the  Chinese  commentators,  two 
dift'ereut  meanings. 
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1.  — The-  U!iim;  U ap|ilied  to  u kiiiil  of  willow  : — 

S/ti  k’lKj,  125: — Do  not  coino  U':i]iin<'  into  niy  liuinlot,  do 
not  break  niy  willow  tree  (k'i).  A'*/'  Im-s  the  «ime  meaning 

in  27 C. 

Lc  Kl,  who  interpret--  k‘i  in  the  above  pas-sages  to  iiu-an 
a willow,  savs  the  L’i  lilt  grows  bv  the  watersiile  like 

tile  willow.  Its  leaves  are  eoarse  and  white  (downy  ).  Its 
wood  is  finely  veined  and  of  a redilish  eolonr,  it  is  tit  for 
inakirig  wheel-naves.  Now  the  |>eople  take  its  twigs  and, 
after  rendering  them  pliable  by  fire,  use  them  for  making 
trunks.  It  grows  liest  on  the  jit  K‘i  river  (a  tributary  of  the 
Wei  in  the  north-east  of  Honan),  also  in  the  kingdom  of 
Lu  near  the  T‘ai  mountain,  on  the  river  t-n  (in 

Shantung). 

Mkncii's,  271) : — The  philoso|)her  K.vo  said  : — Man's  nature 
is  like  the  k'l  willow  (A-V  Uii),  and  righteoU'iu-.-s  is  like  a enp 
or  a bowl.  K'i  and  llii  are  tsiken  by  .some  as  two  tri-es,  but 
mor<-  genenilly  the  commenbitors  take  them  together. 

2.  — The  other  and  prineipal  meaning  of  k'i  in  the  Shi  is 

that  of  jfy  46  ^0"  **  name  erroneously  rendered  in  IC. /t. 

[347]  by  Jlerheris  L;/clnni.  and  referred  to  the  medlar  by 
liEOUE.  The  koii  k'i  is  Li/rium  rlnnenne.  Mill.,  the  ( 'hine.-^! 
lx)X-thorn. 

Shi  king,  24tS  : — The  doves  on  the  bushy  medlar.-  (k'i). 
2(16:  — I aseeuded  the  hill  in  the  north  to  gather  the  meillars 
(k'i).  272:  — On  the  hills  of  ihi-  south  are  me  liars  (k'i). 

360 : — 1 ascend  that  northern  hill  and  gather  the  medhir. 
35'J  : — Mesllars  in  the  marshes. 

In  t\wRh  ga  [257]  4S  kou  ki  is  given  as  a synonym  of 
k'i.  The  Shno  ireii  writes  ify  4B.  as  the  n:inie  is  now  written. 

liU  Kl  : — The  k'i  is  a tree  which  r»“.-embles  the  rh'ii 
(.lihuilii.1,  *'<'  513).  It  is  also  called  ^ 46  k'lt  k'i  (bitter  k'i) 
and  ti  ku.  In  spring  it  affonls  a savoury  food  (the 
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l(‘avi‘s)  ; it  is  sonicwliiit  l)itter.  In  its  stem  it  resemliles  the 
^ me/  (nisjiherrv).  Tlic  fruit  riiiem  in  uiitninn  ami  then 
heennies  reJ.  Leaves,  stem  ainl  fruit  have  ineilical  virtues. 

1\,  XXXVI,  47,  k-Du  /‘/.  Many  synonyms  given.  Tht‘ 
Pie  In  [.5th  century]  calls  it  tf.  y"  (goat’s  teat),  from 

the  slia;  <>  of  the  fruit.  Sr  Sun.';  [lltli  century]  s;iys  that 
llie  kmi  Pi  is  a common  plant.  The  young  leaves,  when  they 
first  apjK'ar  in  spring,  are  like  those  of  the  jannegranate  tree, 
hnt  softer  ami  thinner.  They  are  eaten,  and  known  hy  the 
name  of  t‘/V/i  /.<‘(f/  (sweet  vegetahle).  The  jdant  grows  in  a 
Imshy  manner  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  In  the 
fith  or  7th  moith  it  put;  forth  smalt  pur[ilish  flowers  and 
afterwards  produces  a red,  ohlong  fruit  like  a jujube.  Its  root 
is  called  ti  hi  (earth  bone).  < )ther  ancient  authors  say 

that  the  hm  /•*/  is  provided  with  thorns,  but  they  are  wanting 
when  it  grows  high.  The  frnit  also  varies  in  shajM',  lieing 
sometimes  globular. 

Ll  Shi-ciiks  states  that  the  b(‘st  .sorts  of  Xoh  I;‘/ are  found 
in  the  Provinces  of  Sheii«i  anil  Kansu,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  a tree.  The  fruit,  which  resemliles  a cherry,  is 
dried.  It  tastes  like  the  graiK>.  The  fruit  and  root  are  used 
as  medicines. 

The  plants  figured  in  the  Kiu  Inmnii  [LVI,  1]  and  Ch. 
[XXXI II,  2.5]  under  kon  Pi  are  Lyriiim.  What  I received 
under  the  same  Chinese  name  from  the  Belgiati  mi.s.sionaries 
in  the  Ordos  were  the  dried  lierries  of  a Lyrinm.  Kheitxbr 
states  [in  the  Oi-slr.  Mmuitfuchr.  f.  il.  Orient,  183.3,  p.  73-7(1] 
that  in  Kansu  the  red  berries  of  a wild-growing  shrub  are 
dried  and  exported  to  all  the  provinces  of  China  under  the 
name  of  kon  rli'.  They  are  said  to  have  an  intoxicating 
effect.  Several  s[>ecies  of  Lyriiim  have  been  gathered  in  those 
regions  by  liiissian  travellers  ( PaKZRWAi.SKY,  Piahsrtsky, 
Potanin),  L.  rhinense,  L,  tiiiromaniatm,  L.  ruthenieum. 
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L.  chinense  is  a coinmon  ])hmt  in  Northern  Ciiina  as  well  as 
in  the  South.  At  I’ekino  it  is  a r.itn))lin<r  shrub  (never 
arboreseentl,  sonietiines  twinino,  with  lone,  weak  reeiirved 
or  penilnlous  hranehes,  arinel  with  short  spines.  Leaves 
laneeolate,  oblong.  Violet  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  h'aves. 
The  fruit  is  a small  ovoid  red  berry,  not  eatable.  Hk.xhv 
1H5  : — In  Hupeh  rhhwnse  is  knu  k‘t. 

P/ioii  CO,  LX XXIX,  .‘1,  4.  4G-  rhiiini!ti>. 

283,  family  with  good  figure  and  15  names. 

5.,  XII,  20.  .1.,  XV,  164.  C.,  607  Pr.,2y2.  5/;/.,  37. 

Of  Soliiiiace<r  arc  mentioned  : — 

445,  Capsiann  anomnlum,  I'r.  & S.,  SI 
„ 447,  Ionium,  I.., 

„ 761,  DliiUTtx  aiba,  Xees., 

» 1337. 1.ycium  chineme.  Mill.,  ^ 

„ 1346,  LycoperMcum  escntnUum,  .Mill.,  ^ fi  fj. 

„ 1498,  Xko/iana  Tahocum,  L , var.  macrophylhnu , 

„ 1621,  1622,  /Vtys(t/is.  [I'  sit/tru,  55,  144.] 

„ 2031,  Max,,  mm- 

„ 2100,  Sohintun  Diiii'iUnnrii  [r*.  suf*rix,  79]. 

„ 2101,  „ iyrnium,  Thbjf., 

„ 2102,  „ iStl- 

„ 2TO3,  „ nigrum,  L , fit^- 

»,  2105,  „ tubcroMon,  L.,  M)  ^ B - 

,527. — ^ rf>‘i-ng,  Tiimni'ix. 

Shi  king,  4.50  : — He  oiH'iieil  up  anil  cleared  the  Tamnvix 
trees  and  the  stave  trees  [r.  infra,  .5.54]. 

/iVi  I/O,  2’)0,  r/Peng  or  ho  liu  (river  willow). 

I.U  KI  : — The  r/Prng  or  river  willow  grows  by  the  water- 
side. Its  bark  is  of  si  dark  red  colour.  Its  branches  and 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  pine.  It  is  also  called  ^ 
i/fl  ihi  (the  master  of  rain). 

P.,  XXX  V/i,  2.5,  rh'eng  lin,  also  ^ ^ r/»‘iii  ,<c‘  lin 

(drooping  floss-silk  willow).  The  ii/i  ga  i states:  — The 
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dwn'j  lilt  is  !i  very  gnict'Cul  tree.  Its  leaves  resemble  floss- 
silk.  The  tree  knows  when  rain  is  innninent,  and  inJieate.s 
it  hy  its  leaves  inovino.  It  is  not  injured  either  hy  hoar-frost 
or  snow.  K‘or  TsirsG-sui  [heoinnino  of  the  12th  century] 
siiys  that  it  is  eominonly  ealleil  H $ ^ l/ii 

(three  springs’  willow),  for  it  flowers  three  times  a year. 
Ll  Sni-CHK.N  adils  that  it  is  a small  tree  with  a red  hark  anil 
weak  hranehes  ; leaves  like  floss-silk  ; pah"  reil  flowers,  like 
those  of  the  lino  ( Poh/floniim),  in  sjiikes  from  three  to  four 
inches  lono.  In  C/i.  [XXXV,  37]  a rude  flonre  of  the 
<7iV;o/  liii.  Evidently  Tamari.f  is  intended. 

Three  s|>ecips  of  Tamttrl.e  are  known  in  t 'hina,  viz.  : 
7'.  eliiiifiiii/,  Lour.,  7‘.  jnniiieriiiii,  l?oe.,  Patlaaii,  llesv. 

T.  rhiii/omis  is  the  most  eominon  of  these  three  and  seems 
to  lie  found  all  over  China.  It  is  a tree  of  middle  size,  with 
minute  acute  imhrieate  leaves.  The  twios  are  j;lahrous 
and  of  a reddish  hrown  colour.  Panicles  formed  of  Ioti){, 
dense  spikes  of  small,  jiale  red  flowers.  Its  common  nami"  at 
Pekini;  is  min  rh'iiii  lin, 

h'lrit  iri,  104,  3 (i-  -W'  Tnm-ii‘i.r  etiiiii-iisis.  Phon  :<i, 
IjXXX.  is.  111,  7'.  r/iiiioiixi.'i. 

E.,  305,  family  with  figure  s'lpparcnily  of  Tamarix,  and 

II  names. 

E.,  264,  family  ]<P.  has  the  name  from  I he  Rh  ivi,  as  a 
synonym. 

Jap.,  2174.  Tamari.xchinem.is,  l.oiir.,  |5  W- 

.1.,  XV,  148,  •'3  f^il"  is  one  of  the  synonyms.  A'.,  305. 

")2S. — yil  and  yi-ii,  in  the  Shi  kiwi,  are  tiie  elm.  [■See 
ahore,  304,  Rh  ini'],  Pai  fen  (white  fe»)  another  name  for  yrt. 

Shi  kiiifl,  17()  : — In  the  low,  wet  ^rounds  are  the  white  elms 
(;/tl).  20(1  : — There  are  the  white  elms  (fen)  at  the  east  oate. 

fA  ki,  1,  18H  : -Elm-juice  St)  faueral  carriajje 

of  the  kino.  Chkno  HuaN  explains  it  hy  fjJ  6 iJl 
(the  juice  from  the  white  hark  of  tlie  elm).  According  to  the 
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common  view,  says  liKOisE,  llie  t'mieral  carriage  us<‘(l  bv  tlie 
kiii^  ami  [irinces  was  very  lieavy  ami  ditticnlt  to  <lra;i  alono. 
To  ease  its  tninsit,  a juice  was  |irc|)arecl  from  tlie  elm  bark 
ami  sjiritikleil  on  tie  oronml  to  make  it  sli]i|iery.  1.  451 
[“  Food  of  thi“  Ancient  ( ’liines<‘'‘]  : — Ijcavet  of  the  elm-tree, 
fresh  or  dry.  an  1 the  most  soothiiifi  ric(*-watcr  to  lnl)ricate 
them,  and  with  fat  and  oil  to  enrich  them.  The  Chinese 
text  has  only  !!}•  “leaves”  is  not  in  the  ti-xt.  .\ccordinjr 
to  /'.,  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  yonno  fruit  and  the  lurk 
of  the  elm  can  be  eaten. 

('him  U,  II,  19  4: — Fire  from  elm-wood.  *’  II,  4t)t>  : — 
Fabrication  des  chars.  OnvriiTs  des  rones.  Le  dchitaj;<“  des 
trois  sortes  de  jiieees  <|ni  constiliient  la  rone,  doit  se  faire 
dans  la  sai.'On  propre. 

I'.  sNf>ra,  263,  304. 

\i},,  Afilniiinntlif  iisfvra,  I’lanch., 

529. — ^ AV,  name  of  a tree  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Shun  hdi  kina.  Kuo  P’o  explains: — It  is  a tree  of  Situ 
(Sz‘ch‘nan)  which  reseinlih's  the  elm.  It  is  Inirnt,  and  the 
ashes  are  employed  a<  manure  for  rice-Htdds. 

(lutH  l.r  pr^pniK*  an  fcii  m m)  est  char>t<'*  dll  rt*)jlPinent 

rHatif  i\  {‘iisa^c  Hii  feit.  Ick  qiintre  .oai.Bon^  i!  modidc^  la  nature  dii  ftMi 

qni  (t’lilliinio  daiii  )♦*  royamiio,  afin  de  w>tila>fer  W*  iimladiea  tla  ’.n 

Commenlator  A.  (('HKNO  S7.-nun(1) ‘““Am  priiiteinp!i  on  prenil  le  fen  d»* 
Voriiic  (m)  et  dll  i*aiile  (W):  en  on  pn^nd  le  fiMi  du  jujubior  (^) 
ct  de  rabricofii'r  (^)  % la  fin  de  on  prend  le  feu  du  mfirier  ( §) 
ot  de  I’arbre  frko  Ctidrattfa,  V.  Kvpra,  50\],  En  antomno  on  prend 

le  fi  u de  Tarbre  fjwj  an  oak,  r.  /«/rn,  53^]  et  de  I'arbre  Hexible 

r.  htfrn.  637].  Kn  biver  on  prend  1«  fen  de  Tarbre  AfV#,  H^hohiii 
Umenfof^t  which  Is  f^tphora  japmten^  v.  /«//•«,  ulHj  et  de  Varbre  de 

tdiarronajre  Irhcn  [tfir.  ;»/«/.  5 K)]. 

31  Commentator  H.  (Chkko  HCan)  : — On  emploie  trois  sortes  diflferontes 
de  boi.s  poor  faire  li.*»  raies.  le  moyon,  la  jantc.  Mainteimnt  (sous  le.-*  Han) 
on  einpluic  pour  lea  raies  diverges  sortes  d’orincs  ) ) pour  le  moyeii 

leht  i*dnr  de  Tarbre  than  r.  oH']  ; pour  la  jmite  le  hoit  de 

Tarbre  ki.  kiang  [r.  i«fm,  586]  qui  rfsiste  li  riisuiv. 


>. 
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i)30. — Ijs  ( h'u.  A tree  of  tlie  Shi.  LKiioK  translates 
“ tliornv  elm."  Shi  iimj,  17(1;  — On  tile  inuuntains  are  tlu‘ 
tliortn'  elni'. 

Rh  I/a,  241,  (■/(■i/,  where  K‘t'o  l’’ti  sUites  that  this  is  the 
thorny  elm. 

he  Kt: — The  r/(‘«  tree  has  thorns  like  the  c/ie  \_Ciitlfuitia, 
.7ltl].  Its  leaves  resemhle  those  of  the  elm,  anil  may  lie  eaten 
eookeil  : they  are  more  nnK'ilai;inons  than  those  of  the  white 
elm.  There  are  ten  iliHereiit  sorts  of  elms,  they  resemlile 
eaeh  other  in  their  leaves  hut  ilitl'er  in  the  hark  anil  the 
texture  of  the  wootl. 

This  thorny  elm,  nolieetl  also  in  I‘.  [article  ) il,  elm]  is 
|irohahly  the  Ileiiii/itelea  / >uriiiiaiiit,  Flaneh.,  a shruh  or 
small  tree  of  the  onler  I liiiurrw,  [iroviileil  with  laree  thorns, 
nut  uneomnion  in  the  I’ekino  |ilain  :mil  in  the  inoniitains. 
The  Chinese  call  it  ^ i/il  (thorny  elm). 

Synonvin  of  I’/mus,  269  [r.  siipni,  263,  etc.]. 

.")31. — F^o,  name  of  a tree  in  the  Shi. 

Shi  till!/,  442  : — Ahnnilant  is  the  growth  of  the  i/il  [an  oak, 
r.  infra,  .534]  ami  the  //‘o,  sii|i|ilying  fire-wooil. 

/i7i  ya,  234,  yi‘o,  also  ealleil  /«<o.  The  Shno  irnt  savs 
the  i>‘i>  is  a In  to  ( jujuhe). 

Henry,  l.r.,  377  : — /i‘o  or  ^ /i‘o  at  Patting  is  Crllin 

sinensin,  I ’ers. 

lIoFK.M.  iV  .Sent  LIES,  I2!l; — In  .laoan  is  Crllin  inidii 
{ l/nmnjo-eUi.1  u.</iera,  HI.),  anil  [130]  \\  iltiU-noiriana 

[—  C.  siiu-niis,  Pers.]. 

C'.,  1040.  ynp-,  546,  C'c/Z/s  sinensis,  I’cis., 

532. — 1$  Rill  j‘»  (six  /m)  in  the  Shi  k inj  [201]  is  a 
ilonhtfnl  designation  of  a tree.  LeiiOR  translates  it  liy 
“ six  elms."’ 

The  eharaeter  p > is  tilso  written  & [ see  703J.  In 

the  Ilh  ya  [271]  it  is  sivid  to  h.>  a re  1 jiluin,  hut  in  the  section 
on  dotnestic  atiitiials  pa  is  given  as  the  name  of  an  animal 
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like  ii  bor.-ie  witli  stroiiff  teetli,  whidi  eiit.-i  timers  and  leo]pards. 
Aceordin;;  to  tlio  S/i  tit  Ivd  k'nj,  it  is  a wliite  beast  wilb  a 
black  tail.  Mao  takes  the  of  the  S/i/  to  be  an  animal. 
Buf  Lr  Kl  makes  it  to  be  a kind  of  elm  ea  llfd  # m !/S, 
Ibe  rind  of  wbieb  is  wbite  and  "reen  like  a piebald  borse, 
w lienee  the  name. 

HokkM.  ik  SCHI  LTKS,  U'.8  : — gj  Jfu/>hnitlium  laitri/oliiim, 
S.  ik  Z , of  the  order  f^aiiriiiew. 

269,  I'ainilv  (fyi,  gx  is  one  of  llie  nine  synonyms. 

220,  family  Pnount,  it  is  also  a synonym. 

/.iiiiriiua  [i'.  supra,  512]. 

o;-!;!. — Anotber  obsi-ure  tree,  said  to  be  an  elm,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Chou  U [II,  .391]  : — Le  fra[>[)eur  dn  tambour  en  terre 
eiiite,  ebarge  de  tuer  les  maiivais  esprits  de  I'eaii,  prend  ime 
branebe  d'orme  male  ; il  la  jieree  en  travi'rs  avee  mie  dent 
d'eli’'pbant  et  la  plonge  dans  I'eau.  Alors  les  esprits  meureiit. 
The  male  elm  in  the  t.'binese  text  is  iji;  mou  ku.  t 'll  km; 
IlC.\x  exjilains  it  by  kUt  t/il. 

534. — Five  or  six  names  of  trees  mentioned  in  the  Classies 
refer  to  Oaks.  Some  of  these  names  are  still  in  use,  but  it 
seems  that  tbe  same  appellations  are  applied  to  different 
sjieeies  in  iliff'erent  parts  of  Obina.  Cbina  seems  (o  be  rich 
in  oaks.  F.  B.  Fokbks  [in  tbe  ./oMr/(«/  Hu!.,  1884,  p.  80] 
enumerates  i8  s|K>eies  of  Q>irnui.i  bitberto  observed  by 
EuroiK’an  botanists  in  ( 'bina. 

Father  ClBOT  [in  tbe  Mi'motm  conr.  les  Chino/s,  HI,  482] 
states,  in  an  artiele  on  t'binese  oaks,  that  tbe  aneient  Cbinese 
ealled  tbe  oak  “ rarbre  de  I’lieritage.'’  1 have  not  been  able 
to  make  out  to  what  passage  of  tbe  (.’lassies  or  other  ancient 
writings  be  refers. 

S/ii  king,  201  : — Busby  oaks  (1^  II)  on  tbe  mountains. 
183: — Tbe  wild  geese  settle  on  tbe  busby  oaks 
248  : — Doves  on  the  busby  oaks  (hil).  301  : — Yellow  bird, 
do  not  settle  on  tbe  oaks  (Ah). 
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//</</.,  373: — Split  the  hninehes  of  the  o:iks  {.f^  Iso)  tor 
tire-\voo;l,  :iniid  tlio  luxmhinco  of  their  leiivei.  403  : — On 
tile  hranehe.-i  of  tlie  oaks  (tso)  how  ahuiulant  are  the  leaves  ! 
441,  4”>0  : — Tile  oaks  (t>o)  and  the  yti  (^5)  were  thinned, 
and  ro:nls  for  travcllin}'  were  opened.  44.') : — Thick  jjrow 
the  oaks  (/.«.))  and  the  i/il,  which  the  ja-ople  use  for  fuel. 
442  : — Ahuiidant  is  the  {Growth  of  the  ^ii  and  the  p‘o  (:^) 
supplying  fire-wood. 

<7ioii  li,  11,  387  : — Ix's  arracheurs  des  arhres  J]^)  sont 
cliargui  de  Tabatage  des  arhres,  de  la  destruction  des  plantes 
sanvages,  dii  dcfriehemeiit  des  forets  et  des  cotes  hoisees. 
II,  191: — Fire  from  the  wood  of  the  iff;  tso  tree.  [<Sec 
quotation  in  .'>28,  note.  See  also  supra,  469.] 

llh  ya,  261  : — The  fruit  of  the  li  is  called  k'ni.  SuN 
Ykn  explains  that  this  is  the  shiny. 

Hh  ya,  239:  — hu,  .same  as  47’  Kuo  P‘o  says: — 

Same  as  4^  tsn.  The  Shtto  teen  says  the  fruit  of  the  hil 
(this  character  here,  according  to  K./K,  stands  for  4$) 
or  ^ Isao. 

Of  the  above  names,  4®,  If:,  47>  ajqtcar  also  in  the 
Shan  hat  klny. 

Chkng  Hcan,  in  comnienting  ujiou  the  Shi,  says  that  4^ 
and  4^  are  the  .same. 

Lu  Ki : — The  4^  li  tree.  The  people  of  ^ Ts'in  (Kastern 
Kansu  and  Shensi)  call  it  also  4f^  <''c,  P'e  |)eople  of  llo  nci 
(Xortheru  Honan)  /fc  mu  Uao  or  U.  It  is  allied  to  the 
4U  [I'tt  KI  is  mistaken.  ComjMire  the  llhya,  329]. 

The  house  of  the  seed  (T-  he  means  the  cujmlc  of  the 
acorn)  is  called  44^  k'iu. 

In  another  place  Lu  Ki  states  : — The  4|J  hil  is  now  calleil 
4^  Isa  or  456  11'®  people  of  Sii  chou  (Northern 

Kiangsn)  call  it  li  or  47’  "1^®  If*  fruit  is  called  ^ 

tsao  or  Isan  toil.  Its  covering  (the  cupule)  contains  :i 
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sap  wliicli  is  used  for  dyeing  black.  In  JjC  7^  King  lo 
(Honan)  and  Ho  nei  (Northern  Honan)  they  call  it  iff’  f]" 
f/iu  chi  or  siantj  toil,  or  //. 

Lu  Ki  notices  further  the  ^J(  yii  as  an  oak,  shitiiig  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Iso.  One  kind,  with  a white  wooil 
without  a red  heart,  is  called  ^ /Ht/ Jiii.  It  has  straight 
veins,  is  easily  split,  tmd  is  good  for  making  cases,  axles, 
hiuct's  tmd  s[iears.  But  the  jnii  Jiii,  or  yfl,  according  to  tin? 
Jth  I/a  [30(1],  is  not  an  oak. 

In  P.  [XXX,  .13,  article  :j^  .s/u/y-fruit]  all  the  alwvc 
names  are  given  as  synonyms  of  siaiii/.  These  names  tire 
]>robaI)ly  applied  to  several  allied  species  of  (,/uecciis. 

Su  Snxa  [lltli  century]  says  : — li  or  tso  is  the  name 
of  the  wood,  whilst  the  fruit  (rather  the  ciipule)  is  ctdled 
siaiiff  ton.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  black.  The  cupules 
of  the  m hu  [another  oak,  see  53.1]  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  tlie  siaiii/  ton  is  considered  the  best.  The  sian// 
tree  grows  from  20  to  30  feet  high. 

K‘OU  Tsvxg-shi  [beginning  of  12th  century]  states  : — The 
leaves  of  the  li  tree  resemble  those  of  the  chestnut.  Th(> 
wood  although  tough  is  not  much  valued  as  timber,  but  the 
Ixjst  charcoal  can  be  made  of  it.  The  cupules  of  tlie  fruit 
are  employed  in  dyeing  bhick. 

Li  Shi-cuen  adds : — There  are  two  sorts  of  the  li  tree. 
One  of  them  does  not  bear  fruit,  the  heart  of  its  wood  is  red. 
This  is  called  ^ i/fi  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Shi  togi'ther  with 
the  tso.  The  wood  of  the  other  kind,  which  j)roduces  fruit, 
is  called  hit  and  its  fruit  ^ siaiiff.  Yellow  flowers  like 
those  of  the  chestnut.  This  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
Northern  provinces.  I.sirge  trees,  the  timber  used  for  pillars, 
the  smaller  trees  for  fuel  and  for  making  charcoal.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  peojile  ; it  is  also  good  for  fattening  swine. 

The  ^ siaiic)  at  Peking  is  the  Quernis  Ihingeami,  Porla's 
(Q.  chinensis,  Bge.).  oTncauville  calls  it  (J.  castaiicic/olia. 
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It  is  a tn>e  of  middle  size,  common  in  tlio  mountains.  Its 
leaves  stron;;ly  resemble  those  of  the  chestnut.  Tlie  ciipuh'  is 
covered  outside  with  lonjj,  lanceolate,  refloxed  scales.  The 
(.'hinese  call  this  ciijmle  slmiff  Iran  tsz‘  (wan  a cup) 

and  use  it  extensively  for  dyeinj;  black. 

The  drawinj;  of  the  sium/  in  €/t.  [XXXII,  41]  is  very 
rude,  but  it  seems  Qiiemis  Bamjeana  is  intemled. 

ft..  Abel  [see  his  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  China,  1810, 
1817,  p.  105]  gathered  near  the  I’oyang  lake  in  Kiangsi  two 
oaks  which  U.  Browx  named  Q.  chinensis  and  Q.  densifolia. 
Tliey  were  used  by  the  natives  as  pollards,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  branches  bidng  accumulated  for  fire-w'ood  or  for 
charring.  These  may  have  been  among  the  oaks  referreil  to  in 
the  Classics.  IIkn’RY  [/.e.,  233,  234,  235]  mentions  several 
oaks  to  which  in  llupi'i  the  names  U and  siang  are  applied. 

Tile  Q.  Bungeana  is  not  found  in  .Japan.  The  Japanese 
botanists  have  ap[ilieJ  the  Chinese  names  niang  and  li  to  an 
allied  small-leaved  species,  the  Q.  /errata,  Thhg.  Amcen,  e.rot., 
810:  — reki,  vulgo  knnugi,  etc.  Ilex  rubra,  ligno  in 
rufum  langnente,  durissimo.  SiKitOLn  [Si/n.  plant,  aeon, 
jap.,  153]  Q.  /errata,  kusngi,  ( -ortex  adhibetur  ad  nigrum 
tingendiim.  Phon  zo,  LX VI,  18  : — ^ Q.  /errata. 

236.  r.  siipm,  239. 

m P‘o  /II.  liEfiOE  calls  it  the  scrubby  oak. 

Shi  king,  34  : — In  the  forest  there  are  the  scrnliby  oaks. 
Mao  s.ays  the  p'o  /n  is  a small  tree. 

J{h  ga,  300  : — We  read  there  /it  p‘o  instead  of  p‘o  sii. 
According  to  Ki  o l’‘o,  an  oak. 

J\,  XXX,  55,  [ij]  hii  /hi  (fruit)  or  ^ hu  /a  or 
p'o  /II,  also  ^ mm  ta  ye  li  (large-leaved  li)  and 

mn^  li  kian<1  t«‘. 

St:  iSi’KG  [11th  century]  ; — The  hn  is  a common  tree  in 
the  mountains.  It  is  akin  to  the  li  (i.e.,  it  is  likewise  an 
oak).  The  aoorns  are  smaller  and  are  not  gathered,  as  they 
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are  of  no  use.  But  the  l)ark  and  leaves  are  cmjiloyel  in 
medicine. 

K‘oi'  Tsl'ng-shi  [beginnin;r  of  the  12th  century]  states  : — 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard,  hut  not  inneh  valued  a.s  tiinher  ; 
it  is  more  <5enenilly  ein|>loyed  for  fuel  and  for  charring ; 
but  this  charcoal  is  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  U wood. 

Li  Sni-CHEN  : — There  are  two  kinds  of  hn.  One  is  small, 
grows  in  a bushy  manner  ; the  /i7i  tja  calls  it  pao 
[r.  supra,  281,  probably  Cellis],  The  other,  called  Ui  >je  U, 
is  a tall  tree  with  large,  thick,  coarse  leaves  which  fall  off 
in  winter.  Flowers  like  those  of  the  chestnut.  The  fruits 
resembh"  those  of  the  siaug  [.see  the  preced!iin'\,  but  are 
smaller  ; they  have  a cnpule.  Although  the  acorns  have  an 
unpleasant  taste,  they  are  eaten  by  the  people  in  time  of 
scarcitv.  The  wood  is  coarsly  veined,  and  less  valued  than 
that  of  the  siaiig. 

At  P(“king  the  name  hn  is  ap[>lied  to  Qiiercus  denlata, 
Thiig.  (sjuno  ns  Q.  olHieatu,  Bge.),  but  the  tree  is  more 
commonly  known  tinder  the  name  of  po  lo  shii.  The  leaves 
of  this  oak  are  sessile,  obovate,  sinuate,  of  enormous  size  on 
young  spedmens,  sometimes  nearly  two  feet  long.  The 
cupule  outside  is  scaly,  like  that  of  Q.  Jiungeana,  but  the 
scales  consist  of  thin  filaments.  Tliis  species,  and  probably 
some  other  broad-leaved  oaks,  may  have  Iteen  the  p‘o  sii  ot 
the  Shi,  used  for  fuel. 

Ch.  [XXXII,  40]  figures  under  hu  shi  an  oak  with  acorns, 
pnibably  Q.  dentata.  Hksky  [he.,  123],  hn  U,  Querents 
aliena,  Bl. 

Amirn,  exot.,  8lfi  : — m kokii,  vulgo  kasjitwa.  Ile.v  alba 
ligno  candido.  Rieuold  [<S^n.  plant,  warn,  jap.,  1.3.5]  : — 
Quercus  dentata,  kasiica.  Same  Chinese  name  as  above. 

Fhon  zo,  LX  VI,  20,  ]^i],  Q.  rariuhil/.s,  Bl.,  and  24,  ^ ^ 

Q.  aliena,  Bl. 

V.  sufirn,  308. 
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53G. — Klanff.  Name  of  a tongli  wood  inontionod  in  the 
Chtm  li  [II,  4G(i],  fit  for  making  felloes.  [5ee  the  quotation 
in  .528.]  The  same  is  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  Shan  hat  king. 
Kl'O  P‘o  says  that  it  is  used  in  making  carts.  As  wo  have 
seen  [.535],  I>i  Shi-chf.n  Lakes  the  kiang  to  be  an  oak. 

In  tile  ])<’Sfriptton  of  Japanese  Timher  Trees,  a popular 
name  for  Qnernis  acuta  and  Q.  glaura. 

537.  — }'«.  [See  the  Chon  li,  11,  194;  quotation  in 
528,  note]  : — Fire  from  the  gu  wood.  The  Shuo  iceii  says 
the  gu  is  a flexible  wood  used  for  making  felloes.  The  gu 
tree  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  king.  Kco  P‘o 
says:— BU  ^ kang  mu,  a hard  wood  used  in  making  carts. 
The  kang  mu  is  likewise  noticed  in  the  Shan  hai  king. 
Kl'O  P'o  says  that  it  resembles  the  [r.  .540]  and  the  }j(\ 
[r.  501].  It  is  jirobabh'  also  an  oak.  Ch.  [XXXVII,  5] 
and  the  Kin  huang  [LIV,  23]  under  ^ |J9  ?|s  ts'ing  kang 
mu,  describe  and  figure  oaks. 

The  dictionary  luiang  giln  (T'ang  dynasty)  identifies  the 
gu  with  tso  (oak)  ; the  dictionary  T^ang  giln  says  it  is  a 
red  wood. 

According  to  Gkf.hts,  Japanese  Woods,  in  Japan  is 
Quernis  erispiila,  Bl. 

538.  — Chou.  Name  of  a tree  mentioned  in  the  Shan  h ti 
king  and  the  Shuo  wen. 

According  to  Hesuy  [/.<•.,  82]  this  (’hinese  name  is 
applied  in  llu])ei  to  (jueirus  glaura,  Thbg.,  and  other 
species.  The  wood  is  very  hard.  The  chon  tree  is  figured  in 
Ch.  [XXXVII,  1],  and  is  said  to  grow  in  Hunan.  Two 
varieties,  a red  anil  a white,  are  noticed. 

539. — Chu.  This  name  is  of  fro .picnt  cc.-urrencc  in  the 
Shan  hai  king.  Kl'O  P‘o  explains  that  it  is  an  evergreen 
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troo  rosomblinff  tl»o  Uo  (Qiifirntf).  It  proilucos  an  eilitile 
fruit.  Incorriiptilile  timber  use.l  for  jKJsts  in  Imililing 
houses. 

l\,  XXX,  52,  ^ cha  Li  Shi-cuen  siiys  that 

there  are  two  hinds  of  chit.  One  of  them  is  a larjie  ever;'reeu 
tree  with  serrate,  sliinin^  leaves  rosemblin*'  those  of  the 
chestnut.  The  fruit  is  as  laree  as  that  of  the /i«  [Qi/ereus, 
5;55],  jM)inted.  The  edible  seed  (acorn)  is  enclosed  in  an 
involucre  (cupule)  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  ^ ^ 
t'len  (sweet)  chti  Isz''  or  ^ ^ mien  (mealy)  chu  tsz'’. 

The  other  kind  is  the  ^ k‘ii  (bitter)  chu  t.«‘.  Its 

wood  is  coarsely  veined  and  of  a red  colour.  It  is  also 
called  jSl  hn<!  (Idood)  chu. 

The  first  of  the  trees  mentioned,  that  with  edible  acorns, 
is,  according  to  Heniiy  [/.c.,  95],  Qiiciriig  KlcrophtjUn,  Idndl. 
lloth  are  figured  under  tb(>  above  names  in  Vh.  [XXX II, 
40,  44]. 

SlEliOLP,  Jeon,  ined.,  VII,  and  Flont  .Tapnn.,  I,  170, 
Quercus  glahra,  Thbg.,  sinice  Acorns  eaten.  Sh'  aho 
the  Phon  so  [LXVI,  15],  fame  Chinese  name,  Q.  gJuuni, 
Thbg.  I hidem,  ^ m,  Quercus  acuta,  Thbg.  Tbe  same 
sjwcies  in  Japanese  U’oods  [Home  Department]  has  the 
( 'hinese  name  j|[ 

Of  CupuHfera  are  mentioned  : — 

Jup;  338,  liehda  atha,  L.,  var.  vulgaris,  DC.,  [e.  553]. 

„ 1 14,  .ilnus  maritima,  Xutt,  var.  jap.,  Reg  , ^ 

„ 690,  Can/iis  [r'.  498]. 

j.  >834.  Quercus  acuta,  Thhg., 

ft  *^36*  ft  cJi^pithia,  'I’hbg.,  ;f^ 

tt  tt  di  fittita  [r.  supra,  308]. 

n *^39*  It  giandulifera,  Bl., 

„ 1S40,  „ gtauca,'X\^^.,  forma  scricta,  mm- 

„ 1841,  „ Xi/va,lll.,  ^ ii^. 

„ 1847,  „ .serrata,  Thbg., 

i>  937.  Fagus  SieMJi,  Kndl.,  var.  umlulata.  III.,  jlj  ^ 
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5iO. — T‘an.  liKGoB  culls  this  tree  the  siindul  tree. 

S/ii  king,  127  : — Do  not  break  my  SiiuJiil  trees.  Idi) : — 
“ K'an  k‘an  ” go  his  blows  on  the  siindal  trees,  and  he  jdaces 
what  he  hews  on  the  river's  bank.  2GG  : — His  chariot  of 
sandal-wood  must  be  damaged,  his  four  horses  must  l>e  worn 
out.  2il7  : — Pleasant  is  that  garden  with  the  sandal  trees. 
43ti : — t'liariots  of  sandal-wood  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  famous  battle  at  Mu  ye,  which  issued  in  the  over- 

throw of  the  JShang  dynasty,  U.C.  1122. 

lA  ki,  I,  12.5  : — ^ T\in  kung  (how  of  l‘an  wood).  Title 

of  a cliapter  in  the  Li  ki,  on  mourning  rites. 

Chou  li,  II,  11)4: — Fire  from  the  Can  wood.  11,  4(>G:  — 
T‘an  wood  used  for  making  wheel-naves.  [See  ({notation  in 
528,  note.] 

The  Can  tree  is  freciuently  mentioned  in  the  Shan  hai  king. 
5Iao  exjdains  the  character  Can  in  the  Shi  by  strong  and 
flexible  wood. 

Li;  Ki  : — Tlu?  bark  of  the  Can  tree  is  green  and  glabrous, 
resembling  the  rinds  of  the  hi  mi^^  and  />‘o  inu 

[e.  supra,  532]. 

P.,  XXXVu,  37,  Can.  Li  Shi-cuen  sttys  : — A tree  with  a 
finely  veined  hard  wood  and  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
huai  [_Snphora,  v.  infra,  54(i]  ; jiur|de  flowers. 

According  to  Henrv  [/.c.,  442]  Can  in  Hu[Kd  is  the 
iKillu'rgia  hujn-ana,  llance,  which  is  figured  in  CL  [XXXV, 
24]  and  yields  a good,  hard  wood. 

J‘hon  :o,  LXXXIIl,  13,  14,  : — Only  leaves  figured. 

Hokfm.  ifc  ScHULTKS  [102]  giv((  th(!  same  Chinese  characters 
as  one  of  the  names  for  Cirsalpinia  japonica,  S.  it  Z. 

Thu  /<>  Kit  is,  according  to  the  ancient  Kiianj  ehi,  tliu  name  of  a fruit, 
small  and  globular,  reBciubling  the  Lvtitf,  sweet  and  somewhat 

bitter.  [.Sue  XX.\ 1 1 1,  33], 
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E.,  254,  family  ^a-  with  figure  of  a tall  tree  with  thorny  stem, 
alternate  leaves  and  single  berries.  ^ //.,  444,  Symphtcos 

cratirgoides,  Don.,  is  one  of  the  synonr  ms.  Sympheos,  however, 
is  unarmed  and  has  other  friiit.s.  /’.  [.X.\.\V,  37]  has  a figure 
of  f an,  also  called  ^ the  yellow  fan,  also  a synonj-m  of 
E,  254.  Another  figure  in  /’.  [XX.XIV,  35]  fij  ff  or  Sandal 
wood. 

Sm.,  192.  Jap.,  1988,  SanlaHum  album,  I- 
It;  4-13.  gives  IS  as  the  Ichang  name  for  Celtii  sinsusis. 
V.  supra,  531. 

541.-^  M Fa  sir.  All  obscure  tree  meutioneil  in  the 
S/i'  king  [13S].  JIao  .siiys  : — A small  tree.  One  ol'  the 
coinineutiitors  think.s  that  a mulberry  tree  is  meant, 

.’)42. — ^ Shun,  more  correctly  written  LuotiE  calls  it 
the  ephemeral  hedge  tree. 

Shi  king,  130  : — There  is  the  laily  in  the  carriage  with  a 
countenance  like  the  flower  of  the  ejihemeral  hedge  trtH*. 

M.\0  e\'i>liiins  shun  by  ^ ^ nm  kin.  The  Shuo  ireit  says 
that  its  flowers  blossom  in  the  morning  and  fall  oflF  at  night. 

Regarding  the  mu  kin,  see  the  Jlh  ga  [0].  It  is  the  Hihisrus 
sgriaais,  L.  The  idiilosoiiher  ('iiUAXii  Tsz‘  [4th  century  B.C.J 
calls  it  0 ji  ki  (the  ephemer.il). 

Li  ki,  I,  275  [ I’itt'  f/n//]  : — Second  mouth  of  summer.  The 
tree  Hibiscus  [»iu  iv'n]  flowers. 

Lu  KI : — Shun  or  niii  kin.  The  people  of  ^ Ts‘i  and  ^ 
Lu  (Shantung)  call  it  J icang  cheng. 

Mu  KIN  is  still  the  common  name  for  IHViscus  sgriarus, 
which  is  much  cultivated  us  an  oriiamentid  shrub  all  over 
China.  I may,  however,  observe  that  the  ancient  Chinese 
appellation  “e[ihemeral  flower”  seems  rather  to  hint  at 
Jlibiscus  mulahilis,  which  is  likewise  much  cultivated  in  China. 

P.,  XXXVI,  04,  mu  kin,  good  description  of  II.  sgriartts. 
It  is  well  represented  in  the  Kiu  huang  [LIV,  3]  and  Ch. 
[XXXV,  34].  In  Hunan  and  Hupei  it  is  mueli  used  for 
hedges. 
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Amo'ii,  .S5«S  : — j:j|'  Liu,  viil^jo  iiiit  Icuinje.  Malva  trutex 
liorteiisis  ....  folio  uuricnliitn,  florc  in  iiiirinirouni  cocrnleo. 
Phon  :o,  XC,  1-H: — /ft  is,  various  vurietios  of  II,  syrhu-iu 
fi<run*il. 

r.  siifirii,  6,  369. 

”»f‘>  — ^ Ifn.  IjKfiCK  calls  it  arrow-fltoni. 

kinij.  441:— Oil  the  foot  of  tlic  Han  mountain 
unknown  where  it  was)  is  the  arrow-thorn. 

Sliii  112  [“  Trilmi(“  of  Vii  — Tlie /i/(  tree  iirodueeil 
in  tile  proviuee  of  Kino  ehou  (Huiiei).  K'rSc;  An-ki’o  says 
it  was  fjooil  for  inakino  arrows.  LKiiOK  states  that  Confucius 
on  one  occasion  refers  to  thi‘  famous  /in  arrows. 

The  /ill  is  luentioneil  in  the  S/mii  /mi  liny. 

Lr  Kl  : — The  /ill  ri'seinhles  the  Iciny  [ Vite.e,  v.  siiprii, 
o2l]  lint  has  a red  stem  resemhlin};  the  n/ii  [the  divinino 
|ilant,  r.  .nt/ini,  42t!].  The  |)i'ople  of  'jjf,  Shan"  tan^ 
(.''outh-eastern  .''hansi)  employ  it  in  basket -niakino  ami  for 
ladies'  hair-iiins'. 

That  is  all  we  know  from  the  aneii'ut  authors  reoarding  tlie 
/ill  tree.  Although  Leiigk  calls  it  the  arrow-thorn.  Chinese 
authors  do  not  s.ay  that  it  has  thorns.  It  seems  that  this  tree 
or  shruli  is  still  known  under  its  ancient  name  in  China. 
We  find  the  /in  mentioned  in  the  S/nnisi  l‘iiiiy  r/ii  as  growing 
in  IjU  an  fn. 

/:.,  271,  faniilv  iR?.  without  figure. 

.744.— A7». 

S/ii  kiliy,  17(1  : — In  the  low,  wet  grotmds  is  the  new  tree. 
27.3  : — On  the  hills  of  the  north  is  the  imir  tree. 

The  iiiii  tree  is  freiptently  mentioned  in  the  S/inn  /mi  l-iny. 
According  to  the  Il/i  i/n  [23d]  it  is  also  called  ;j^  /.  Kuo  l’‘o 
savs  it  resemtdes  the  ti  [/’/■(oiw.t,  v.  supra,  47(i]. 

Thett  / is  mentioned  in  the  C/mu  li  [II,  ltl4]  as  a tree 
of  which  hows  can  lie  made,  [v'-'ce  the  tpiotation  in  'lOl,  note.] 
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Till'  Shno  iri'ii  (‘Xpliiin-i  i liv  ^ >•//•(»/<  v.  itiijiiii, 

520], 

Lr  Kl : — Tlio  leaves  of  the  iiiii  or  i tree  rescinhle  tlioso  of 
the  aprieot,  l)ut  are  more  pointe  1,  white  (ilowiiy).  Its  lairk 
is  re:l.  Th<>  wooil  erows  very  erooki'il.  LiiNiiriant  leaves. 
In  the  seeoiiil  month  it  opens  its  white  flowers  like  those  of 
the  l/fii  (.\frliii)  with  a silky  a]ipi-arane(‘  and  small 
stamens.  The  tree  is  now  enltivated  in  tin-  oovernmeiit 
oanlens.  It  ^oes  also  hv  thi*  nani  ' of  iriii  ttiii  (the 

mvriail  years  or  everlastiii'^).  Its  ori;;inal  nam<‘ is  expkiined 
K "hieh  m-in:  myriads.  Tiie  leaves  are  hanlsom*. 
The  tr(‘e  is  mneh  enltivated  at  the  fi«)t  of  mountains.  It  is 
also  ealled  niu  h'li.  Its  wood  is  used  for  hows. 

Lkock  states  that  in  the  Ja|>anese  (dates  the  iiln  is  tipired 
as  the  Privet  or  /jiijuslruin. 

147,  family  ® fa  LYrofHhUum,  Wnn  <ui  is  a svnonyni. 

307,  familv  with  fii;nre  of  a tree,  proliahlv  not 

IJgiisIriim. 

/f.,  .407,  familv  ■kA>  wiili  a proity  fij^iirc  ot  LijfU'itnwi : 
has  niu  kin  as  a svnonym. 

1267,  /j£u<intm  Ihota^  Sich  , **!«}• 

M 1368,  ..  ittfuniiiUHK  Thl\tt.,  -kA- 

Other  OlctU'cit  arc  mentioned  : — 
y^p.,  965,  FiUfiylhin  stfiprnsn.  \’ahl., 

,»  if7\ , Fmxinna pnkinrrvis,  HI., 

„ 1 1 88,  yit.<ininmn  Jloritium, 

„ 1189,  „ j^nndiHonnn^\..j  ^ 

..  H91,  ..  Ait., 

n 1192,  SirMi/itinnm,  ii\.,  50!  t-  IE- 

„ 1509,  O/ra  fmgr, ms,  'I'libK..  ;fc  jf;,  ^ 

MrUa  azalanuh,  I.,  var.  siiblrifiiimahj.  is  tfl.  />'/.,  1409. 
Meliix  Too^:'UiUin,  Z , ;ii  ffi.  141 1. 

I.  A tree  mentioned  in  the  Shi  kimj  [3.»a]  : — In 
the  marshes  are  the  medlar  (/■*/  v.  mpm,  52G)  sind  the  ///. 
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It  is  Slid  \^Rh  ya,  294]  tliut  tlit*  / is  also  oalled 
(ml  Is'u)  and  that  a white  kind  is  sini|ily  ealled  //«. 

Li:  KI  : — The  halves  <d‘  the  Is'ii  resend  le  those  of  the 
/.<!)  (an  oak).  Its  h.irk  is  thin  and  white  Another  kind  is 
ealle.l  c.V/  /.<•«.  It  has  a red  wood.  This  is  the  I tiw.  The 
t'ornier  is  also  ealled  /«<<  tnUt  (white  Is'it).  Its  wood  is  hard 
and  idiant,  siiitahlc  for  niakino  wheel-naves. 

•”>4<i  — //««/.  A tree  mentioned  in  the  ChoH  li 
C/iiiu  I',  II,  347,  34t<  : — Heolcnient  de  I'andienee  oftieielle 
lie  Texterieur.  A oaiedie  il  y a neid'  hnissons  d’e|iine  (]||I 
Xi:y/iliiis,  V.  snjirit,  4.S,’)).  l^*s  viee-eonseillers,  ministres  on 
|iret‘ets  s(!  tienneiit  delKiiit  a ees  neiit'  plaees.  Les  oradiiessont 
derriere  eiix.  A droite  il  y a aiissi  neiil'  hnissons  d'e|iine. 
Ix's  prinees  t'eudatenrs  des  einq  onlres  h'ouy,  Ihun.  i‘f,  Tm-ii, 
(ft,  fn-  H ) se  tiennent  dehoiit  il  ees  neiil'  plaees. 
l,es  otti  -iers  seeoiidaires  sont  derriere  eiix.  Kn  t’aee  soul  les 
trois  arhres  limn  (^)  lligiimi'ii  hmn-iiloiui.  La  se  tiennent 
deiHUit  les  eonsiMllers  anliqnes.  ls‘s  ehet's  d'arrondisselnelit 
se  presseiit  derriere  eiix.  Ih'itlrm,  11.  1!I4;  — Kire  tVoin  the 
/inn/  wood.  [A-e  quotation  in  o2K,  note.  See  «/.«»  in  55tt, 
hital  trees  |ilanted  aliout  the  oraves  of  I'nnetionaries.] 

Hmti  is  now  I he  eoniinon  name  for  So/iltnni  jajioiiica,  L., 
a tree  very  eoinmon  thronohont  t’hina.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  .V/inn  /in/  k-iiiy.  It  would,  however,  seem 
from  the  ///i  yn  [2N><-2!K)]  that  in  aneieiit  times  the  name 
liiiui  was  a|iplied  to  si-veral  trees  of  the  leonminoiis  order. 
/'.  [XXXVn,  31]  desi-rihes  under  this  name  only  iSo/>/ior,i 
/ajionica.  It  is  well  rei>resented  in  C/i.  [XXXIII,  III]. 

Ainii'ii.  e.nit.,  IS4I,  ij'iai  vnloo  jt-m  et  gnat  kakii.  Arhor 
foliis  ex  qnatnor  lohis,  nno  eo'fam  elandente  pinnatis,  siliqiiis 
arfienlatis.  Ijxotiea  arhor  et  hoi'  eodo  rara  ae  fere  sterilis. 
■Vii  Tamarindns.  ./i-ii.«'n  is.  aeeordiii;'  to  Thi  niif.ro,  the 
Japanese  name  for  Sn/'/i  iru  jiijnin'rii.  1\  K.mi’KKU  evidently 
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(lescrilx-;'  tliis  tree,  of'  wliieli  lie  jirobulily  siw  u [loor  >iK-eiinen. 
Its  pimiiite  leaf  has  from  11  to  15  leaflets.  Phon  zo, 
JiXXXIII.  10-13,  Stijilior.i  JajiimirJ. 

E.,  255,  fainily  with  recogaiztible  lij;urc  of  Sophorti. 

C.,  502,  505.  Pr.,  5H,  195.  Sm.,  201.  S.,  I.X,  4.  //.,  i^o. 

I',  supra,  356. 

517. — 111  the  Hia  Calendar,  13,  thin!  iiioiilli,  we  read 
Dm  ui.-VS  translates  : — I’lileke  l are  the  Taera  jiiniialifida. 
1 am  not  aware  upon  what  authority  this  ideiitilieation  is 
liased.  Douglas  refers  the  nA/  of  the  Hia  Calendar  to  tlie 
plant  g jg  A‘u  rhe  of  the  Pen  ICao  kamj  mu,  whieh  name 
is  there  applied  to  two  dill’erent  plants  [see  P.,  XVI,  33,  37]. 
One  of  them  is  a Physalis,  [!'.  the  Hh  ya,  144].  1 should 

rather  think  that  the  rid  of  the  Hia  C alendar  is  tin-  ^ 

X‘u  s!d,  a medieiiial  plant  notieed  in  the  IShen  namj  /leii  Ir'ao 
and  otherwise  ealled  ^ ^ Hu  shen.  [See  /'.,  Xlll,  3'i.] 
Judj^ine  In-  the  de.seriptioii  eiven  there  of  the  [ilaiit.  it 
ladongs  to  the  leeiiiiiinous  order.  The  root  is  very  hitter. 
Ch.  [Vlll,  5]  figures,  under  A‘u  shen,  a legtimitious  [datit. 
IjOUREIRO  [/-’/(mt  (wA/».,  5.5(1]  gives  klin  rent  as  the  (diitiese 
natne  for  Rohinia  amara  [imktiown  to  hotatiists],  the  root  of 
whudi,  ho  says,  is  •‘amarissiimi.’'  Aeconlitig  to  Hkkry 
[Ar  , l‘(0]  at  lehatig  Pit  then  is  .Sojdmra  krone!,  Hattce. 
inokn,  XIV,  iK,  Ho/diora  ani/urlijulia,  S.  & Z. 

161,  fainilv  ^ with  two  liniiros,  copies  of  i'.,  II,  21. 

C’.,  635,  Saphora  ftavcseriis,  .\il. 

Sm.,  186,  A'Miiiti. 

E.,  64,  faniilv  UouUnuuia,  ^ is  one  of  tlie  syiionvnis  [r-. 
supra,  144]. 

548. — I,  also  written  and  sometimes  read  do. 

JJia  Calendar,  21,  first  tnotith  : — It  W HI 

Douglas  translates : — I’lutn,  aprieot.  mountaiti  |K-aeh  trees 
then  hlossom.  The  Chinese  eotiitiieiitary  explaitis  indeed 
It  yt  I'y  lU  l>u‘aeh)  referring,  it  seems,  to  the 
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Rh  ya  [2(58],  but  in  tin-  It/i  _i/;i  [22(5]  is  a ilistinct  tree, 
likened  to  the  white  |iu|ilur. 

Ij't  k',  1,  1.">S  : — The  i woo  l n-ed  lor  eottins.  [6Ve  the 
i|uotation  in  5(W.] 

o-Rl. — Clwii.  A woo  l iiienlioned  in  the  At  k-  [1,  HJl, 
and  11,  ")].  Ladle>  and  eoinhs  made  of  this  wood.  The 
eoininentarv  savs  that  the  wood  is  whiti'  veined.  It  is  idso 
mentioned  in  the  Slum  lull  kimj,  together  with  the  rti 
II  .D.  [11(51]  takes  tsiiii  c/iuii  to  he  one  name,  bat  Kcti  l’'o 
keeps  Ison  anil  c/ieit  apart.  The  S/ino  teen  deKnes  Ison  by  fuel. 

.'550. — ]{)ij  Lan  (hum),  a tree  mentioned  in  the  Vltoa  U 
[11,517].  Hiot  reads /'(‘/I.  Cnisenrs  de  soie.  I’our  appre- 
ter  les  tdoti'es  ih‘  soie,  ils  font  bonillir  dans  I'ean,  des  eendres 
faites  u\ee  le  hois  de  Parbre  lien.  Avee  eette  eau  elaritiee 
on  humeete  les  elott’e?  de  soie. 

sVeeordiiif;  to  the  dietionary  Ts>  yiln  [Sunjj  period],  the 
above  charaeter  is  to  be  pronouneed  hinn.  Some  say  that 
it  is  the  same  as  kt  lien  ( Melia),  others  identify  it  with  the 
5^  lunn. 

As  to  the  hum,  it  is  s;iid  to  have  been  one  of  the  trees 
planted  about  craves  in  aneient  times.  [See  the  I 'lion  U, 
11,  22,  JK  A.  Su|KTintendent  of  the  Uraves.  It  was  his  duty, 
amonf'st  others,  to  sehn-t  the  trees  planted  about  the  graves 
and  to  Hx  their  number.]  The  eommeiitarv  [not  tr.iii'lated 
by  15tof]  i|UoU*s  the  Cli'im  Is'in  irei  [1st  century  15. (.'.],  where 
it  is  stated  : — The  tumulus  for  the  grave  of  the  Son  of  Heaven 
IS  311  feet  high.  Pine  trees  m v.  snjmt,  504]  were 
jdanted  about  it.  The  tumulus  for  the  feudal  princes  (gj  §|) 
was  half  as  high,  the  trees  planted  about  it  weri'  the  po 
(T/injn,  V.  snpea,  505).  The  height  of  the  tumulus  for  the 
high  functionaries  (A  ti'ces  |>lant<‘d 

around  were  the  m hum  [the  original  text  has 
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niL'diciiial  Iierti,  Imt  the  eoinineiitators  observe  tliat  this  is  a 
mistake  tor  lutiu.  See  also  the  Skuo  wen,  under  /i/u/i].  The 
hei;rht  of  the  tumalas  for  tlie  other  otfi -er-  ( i)  was  4 feet, 
t lie  trees  plante  I ahmit  were  the  v.  joiy./sf, 

■>413).  The  non  peoide  were  not  entitled  to  a 

tuimilus.  ^ ^ .'/‘tnif  liu  trees  (willows,  v.  .iu/na.  .j24)  were 
planted  ahout  the  ;;raves. 

P.,  XXXV/,,  l.'i : — 58  ^ kiM.  The  aneient  authors 

say  that  it  is  a tree  orowino  in  Middle  China,  with  leaves 
resenihlin^  those  ot  the  mu  km  (Hilii,iciig  sjekteus),  vellow 
Howers,  and  fruit  like  that  of  the  mttn  ts'-ung  (Pki/sM-.t 
ulkekeniji,  .i  ijiru,  .'>.>];  the  |K‘a-like  hlaek  seeds  are  eontained 
in  a bladder.  The  Howers  are  used  for  dyeino;  yellow,  the 
seeds  are  enijiloye  I in  niedieine  and  also  used  as  heads.  The 
tree  is  figured  in  the  Kin  kuuui/  [I, IV,  ill]  and  in  Ck. 
[XXXIll,  411].  It  is  the  Ka’lreuleri i /tiu'i-ukalii,  Lavin  , 
whieh  is  very  eonnnon  in  Northern  China.  Its  fruit  ea|r«ules 
resi'nihle  hhelders.  Its  popular  name  at  I’ekine  is  ^ 

mu  lull  i/it.  The  leaves  furnish  a hlaek  dye. 

Kwu  ici,  120,  and  Plum  to,  LXXXIV,  4,  .> : — ^ AW- 
reulena  /Htniciiluhi. 

jo.S,  lainilv  ^ with  li};iirc  of  Kalrailcrio. 

Siil'imhu  eit  are  nicnlioneil  : — 

2^,  Aicr  piilmatum^ 

.,  ,(fi.  .,  Irirulimi,  Thh-j.,  ^ 

„ 6S,  ^7:st  ii/ii<  lurhiialu,  l!l  , 

i)2i,  lUil’Imlm  (eomiiioiil  v .Wp/ir/iuiii)  /.i-,  hi,  I test  , 

92),  ,1  tent;, III, I,  I.ain.,  Si  11- 

„ 930,  A'ttsti,/A/'  i/,ip/iy/tiuJe<,  S.  & Z.,  Sf  ® ^ [e. 

518]. 

„ 1214,  fi<elreii/rri, I fillin',  ii/ii/ii,  l.a\in..  mm- 

It  (liurtn  , 

„ 2 1-1 1,  bamtiiih,  S.  it  n \ii  fui- 
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}fn  ltdi.  A tr«‘(>  iiiciitioiicd  in  tin*  Li  xno  [3]: — 
mou  Inn  dt*  hi  inontiifjiio  Pi.  Ihiilrin,  12:  — L;i  roi^i'c 
siis|)on(lui‘  aiix  tcuilli's  ilc  rarhri:  Inn. 

/’.,  XXXIV.  23  : -.!/«  Inn.  Cl,.  [XXXIU,  14]  Hirmv.s 
limlnr  inn  Inn,  a .Mnijnniin. 

.\mn‘n.  e.rnl.,  84:>  : — Miikkirnri'n.  Fnitcx  tulipircr 

riorc  liilio-narci'si  rniMnitc.  Tin's  is  H^nrcd  in 

•I.  IIakks*  Inini-g  Kivmji/fri  [.')  i-l..  tali.  43],  anil  is.  aci-nrilinj; 
to  MaXIMdWKV,,  .Mniiimlin  nlutr.iln,  Tliho.  Not  iniliocnoiis 
III  .Ia|ian.  Tli<‘  tri'c  has  Uani  intr.iilncc  I liMin  Ciii  ia. 

J9A,  faiinly  with  figure  of.i  A/diftiiif/tt  iroc. 

.1.  [XV,  35]  inentions  also  the  name  /fC  which  is  a synonym 
in  hut  is  commonlv  applied  to  FU'n.<  pu'.niltx,  HI.  /^,  XVII 40. 

Other  Mtx^noinxt  ftr  are  mentioned  : — 

i2og.  AVn/<wn/  L.,  fft-  £ oJa  'T- 

„ i .t79.  .Vitifito/fix  to/z/ptrs.'ii.  Max., 

„ •//</,  Salisl).,  3c  1®* 

,,  bypi»leuit\,  S.  A 'A.,  11  a m- 

„ i.tHj,  „ IK'.,  ^ 

..  t3^5f  ..  r'A»rv////,  Thlij;.,  y.  ii- 

..  „ pitn'i/fonx,  S.  Ot  X.,  £ 2k:  ii- 

„ 3011,  Scbiztxihfrix  i7/;;/r«.K7<,  Raill.,  It  l!fc  I- 

..  2012,  „ xii^nx.  Max.,  ft  » it?- 

hni. — ^ Km  is  the  name  for  the  ( 'liinese  ( 'assia  hark  anil 
the  tree  troin  whieh  this  hark  is  nhtaineil,  tin*  (i'innninomnm 
('ns.fin,  Bh,  a native  of  Southern  China. 

/.'  k'.  I,  13.): — Cinnamon  (4m/)  inentioneil  as  a strenothen- 
ino  s|iiee.  ['SW- the  (|iu>tatio:i  in  3H1 .]  Ih'iLni  [I.  4l!l]:  — 
Cinnamon  together  with  (Jinoi-r. 

The  knl  is  inimtioneil  in  the  Shnn  hni  Linn,  in  the  Shnn 
nnmj  jten  l.t‘nn  an.l  in  the  tl/i  i/n  [247]. 

The  Slino  mm  says  the  knl  is  a tree  of  Kianenan  ; it  viehls 
the  liest  of  all  ineilieines. 
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L>  mo,  (I: — lU  n'lmin'iit  lo  [loivricr  <lc  Chen  [.««'  497] 
a I’arbre  tiun  an  <-anm'llicr  {toiioi/).  13: — Je  nirle  lo 
iiiiii  (*t  It*  t'oii&i/,  d'Hkrvkv  lu>rt!  tiikos  kinii  ami  koiioi/  a» 
two  distinct  jdants,  hut  khiii  kottoi/  is  one  name,  ilenotin*;  :i 
|M*eiiliar  kind  of  eintianion. 

XXXIV',  13:  — A'l//'.  The  ancient  authors  tleserilM* 
several  sorts  of  einnain  m.  The  moil  foil  (male  cinnamon  1 

or  mil  k‘ti  (tri'e  cinnamon),  said  to  lie  a thick  hark  from 

a tree  with  laree  leaves,  which  orows  in  ^ Xan  hai 
(Sonth<*rn  China),  is  that  mentioned  in  the  ft/i  t/n.  Anotlier 
sort  [A*.,  XXXIV,  21]  is  called  tun  kui.  It  is  the 

liark  of  a smaller  tree  saiil  to  crow  in  the  mountains  of 
5 Bt  K iao  chi  (( '(K*hin-china ).  The  Chinese  Cassia  tr«H»s 
are  fienred  in  Ch.  [XXXIIl,  7,  8], 

At  the  end  of  the  article  kiin  kui,  Ll  Sui-onKN  observes 
that  the  ancient  authors  comiirised  in  this  denomination 
another  tree  much  cultivated  in  China  imd<*r  the  names  of 
ili-ii  k ui  or  mu  si.  'fhere  are  thr(*e  \:irieties.  one 

with  white  flow(*rs  i/iii  kui,  one  with  vi'llow  Howers 

kin  kni  an<l  one  witli  ml  flowers  nm  Ion  kni.  The 
flowers  a|i|M*ar  in  autumn  or  in  sprin;;  ; some  varieties  have 
Howers  the  whole  year.  Tla*  hark  of  the  tree  is  thin  an<l 
has  not  the  pro]w*rties  of  the  true  cinnamon.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant  atid  employed  for  scentino  tea.  This  tree 
is  the  Oh‘o  /'l•ol^l•olls,  Tithe.,  a tree  inttch  cultivated  in  China 
for  its  small,  fraffrant  flow<*rs  which  at  rekin;;  appear  in 
.Vuenst  in  ereat  |irofusion  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
Howers  art*  white  or  rt'ihlish  lirown.  It  is  commonly  ealleil 
kni  fiiio  or  Ciissia  flowers.  It  is  known  hy  the  same 
name  at  Canton.  s\  eooil  ilrawine  of  the  plant  is  fouml  in 
I 'ti.  [XXXI  1 1,  10]  timler  i/ce  kni. 

Mautini  [in  his  .l//t(.<  sint'iisis,  pulilished  ahoitt  230  years 
aeo]  repirts  that  tla*  <*ity  of  ^ **'>  <‘i»pital 

of  Kuanesi,  derives  its  name  (city  of  the  kui  forests)  from 
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till"  !il)un(hmcu  of  this  tree  in  the  tieijjhhourhootl.  my 

Karl;/  Kurop.  lies.  Hot,  China,  12.]  I sus|K‘ct  that  the 
kiln  kill  mentioned  in  the  A/  may  refer  to  iHea  fragrans 
nither  than  to  Cassia  hark. 

SlEBOLli,  S;/n.  /ilant.  ircmi,  ja/i.,  l.'il)  : — Cinnainomain  Castia, 
yikkei,  5^,.  E China  introdncta,  hie  ac  inde  colitur  in  usinn 
meilietmi.  Sikbold,  Iron,  ined.,  VI ; — CiniiainoiHuin  ;>ediincu- 
latum,  Nees., 

Phon  CD,  IjXXX,  2,  (j£  C.  jminnndatnin, 

^iino'ii.  e.vof.,  814: — mokkgei,  arlxjr  liortcnsis  folio 

Castanese,  Hoseidisalbidisineroceiim  langnentibus,  tetrapetalis, 
pmnilis,  in  axillis  foliorum  eonfertiin  n.ascentibus,  .lasniiiuim 
spirantilnis,  fraorantissimis  ; unde  Sinensilms  in  delieiis  sunt. 
SlEBOLD,  Sgn.  plant,  ceron.  ja/i.,  203: — Osnianthiis  (Olea.) 
/rugran.i,  moksrn.  Chinese  name  as  aliove.  l‘hon  zo,  LXXX, 
8: — Olea  fragrans.  .Same  Cldnese  name. 

I’.  iUpra,  247,  512. 

5.5.S. — lino,  also  written 

Shi  king,  3.5 1 : — ^ <?i]  iA,  ft  IR  S |fr-  IjKoce  translates 
this  jai'sage  : — The  cold  waters  isstiinfi  variously  from  the 
spring  do  not  soak  th<‘  fire-wood  1 have  eiit,  Lecgk,  who 
follows  one  of  the  Chinesr'  eommentators,  takes  mm  to 
mean  tire-wood  that  has  beim  cut  down.  Hut  most  of  the 
eonnnentators  say  that  the  Hist  eharaeter  ilenotes  a tree. 
Chenc  Huan  and  K‘i  ng  Ying-TA  refer  to  the  A'A  ya  [235] 
hno  or  lo. 

lit'  Kt ; — The  hno  is  now  called  ^ ye  i/il  (cocoa-nut 
elm,  unknown  to  me).  The  leaves  n'semble  those  of  the 
elm.  Its  Ijark  is  strong  and  supple.  The  peo|ile  strip  it  oft’ 
in  pieces  several  feet  long,  and  twist  it  into  rojics.  Of  the 
wood,  drinking-vessels  can  be  made. 

The  dictionary  )'il  pien  [tith  century]  says  that  the  hno  is 
the  same  a«  hna,  which  is  th<'  Birch  tree. 

I'.,  XXXVti,  37,  /(j  hna  inn.  Ch.,  XXXVll,  11. 
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The  hirch  is  a eomniuii  tree  in  the  more  elevated  mountains 
of  Northe.'ii  China.  Tlio  j)eoj)le  call  it  hua.  Throe  or  four 
species  of  lit-tnla  are  known  in  Cliina. 

iSlEliOl.K.  I'luiit.  o’l-im.  jup.,  14S  : — Hitiilu  japnmcil 

(a  varietv  of  H.  iillm.  L. ),  itimkiliu,  Cortex  arlairis  in 

re^rionilms  horeulihu»  pro  eharta  alii-M|nc  udhihetur  uten»ilihus. 
I‘/ioii  Z4),  LXXXV,  10,  11,  12:  — Same  Chinese  name, 
JSflii/a. 

li.,  254,  faniily  Sigaie  of  a larye  iree,  llie  parallel  veined 

leaves  and  round,  IxMTv-like  fruit  do  not  ajp'ee  with  /vlu/a. 

C.,  498.  //.,  128.  Urn.,  45.  mS,  It.  Mil,  I..,  var. 

vu/giiri.i,  Keg., 

C.  supra,  235. 

O. 44. — Art.  JiKuoK  calls  it  ihe  slate  iree.  S/e /./h_7.  4jn. 
Hh  tja,  2411  ; — Art,  also  ici-i  (k'li!),  which  produeoi  walkiiijr- 
sticks.  The  kii  is  frciiuently  mentioned  in  the  Shun  hut 
icinif, 

Lu  KI : — The  til  or  irei  is  used  hv  old  men  for  walkino- 
staves.  It  is  also  called  ® linn  shun  mu  (the  tree  of 

longevity).  Thi'  [K-ople  ein[ilo_v  it  for  whii>-handle<  and 
lances.  It  grows  plentifullv  in  the  northern  mountains  of 

Hung  ntmg  (in  Honan). 

P. ,  XXXVl,  7.”>  : — Ijimj  .1/11111  mil,  or  /cH,  also  III  lllO 

l•hltlllJ  ( walking-statt’  for  old  men).  The  Hrsl  iiann*  dates  from 
the  lime  of  the  Han  ilymi'ty.  In  the  J/un  ///.shin/,  in  the 
hiogra|>hy  of  ?L:)t  K’liNo  KUANti,  a high  dignitary,  it  is 
slated  that  after  he  had  iMteu  ill  the  empress  la-stowed  U[>ou 
him  a -taflF  of  longevity  to  lean  on  when  going  to  court. 
Ykn  Sni-Ki:  [of  the  Thing  dynasty]  who  eommented  u|m)ii  the 
T.s‘iim  Jliin-s/iit,  says  that  this  plant  is  like  tlie  bamboo, 
having  joints,  and  is  not  more  than  8 or  II  feet  high,  the  stem 
3 or  4 inches  in  <-ircumferenee,  lit,  as  it  grows,  for  walking- 
sticks  without  any  cutting  or  forming. 

r.  supra,  249. 
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r,r,r>.-^  TfUmj.  Tills  is  roiioato'lly  inentionoil  in  the 
Shan  hai  k'lirt.  Kro  T^O  describes  it  as  a tree  <;ro\viiig  to  a 
height  of  .30  feet  : it  is  br.mi'liless.  Th<‘  leaves  are  at  the  end 
of  a eoinnion  stalk  and  form  a eirele  [the  author  means  to 
deserilH-  a fan-sha|H'd  ]>alm-leaf].  The  hark  of  the  trunk 
forms  joints  and  is  useful  for  makin}{  ropes  [the  author  sjieaks 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  which  cover  the 
trunk].  It  is  also  called  jj|]  /it. 

The  57iii')  irea  likewise  identifies  the  Itnny  with  the  jiinff  lit. 
The  tree  here  spoken  of  is  a palm,  tlie  Chanwropn  Fortune!, 
Ijindl..  which  is  very  common  in  Middle  and  Southern  Chinn. 
The  coir  furui'he  1 by  it  is  1 irocly  manufactured  into  cloaks 
and  hats. 

P.,  XXXV//,  39  : — 'J'mnif  lit.  The  atithor  Su  Si  NU  [llth 
century]  jfives  a chanicteristic  dcss-rlption  of  this  |«ihn. 
Amono  other  |K-culiarities  he  notes  that  its  leaves  form  a 
circle  and  resemhle  a wheel  with  spokes,  and  that  its  hunches 
of  yellowish  white  flowers  res<‘mhlc  fish-roe. 

Ch.  Fortune!  is  closelv  allied  to  the  .lapanese  C/i.  e.rrelso. 
Tliho.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same. 

Aourii.  r.rol.,  S98  : — et  rtnUo,  Palma}  Mahiharie.'e 
codda  ]ianna  dict.T  ( Corupha  umhrarulifera)  aftinis,  folio 
miuori  ; hoc  cielo  sterilis  et  oh  oruatum  culta.  SiKltoi.n,  Spn. 
plant,  erron.  jaj>.,  Chanxeropit  e.rreha,  Tllhg.,  siro  [f!]. 

Provinciarum  prn}sertim  meridionalium  ineola.  Phon  zo, 
LXXXV,  1.'),  1(5. 

E.,  2$2,  family  ^5.  with  good  figure. 

5.,  VIII,  30.  C,  1358. 

Of  PahntT  are  mentioned  : — 

206,  Arniffti  MPthari/era,  I.abiII., 

„ 408,  C/f/amus  Dnuo,  Willd., 

„ 566,  Cham(trop$  exerha,  Thbg., 

„ 646,  Cocos  nucifera,  L.,  ISP 
„ 1312,  Livislonia  chinensis,  Br.,  4^. 
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Jill'.,  1R70,  Rhafiis  llahcllij»riiii.<..  Ait.,  1^- 
„ li'i,  Khapis  imjor,  HI.,  fj". 

„ 1961,  Susans  Rumphii,  W'ilUl.,  ffiji  {Ciir\vlit'\. 

-a*  //'  m i.  Till'  is/iiiii  lilt!  kiii'i  >:iv<  that  its  fruit 
nvsfnilih's  the  hi-ii  (Mi-I'm).  Kid  I’d  aihls  that  it  is  also 
callccl  fill  ^ k'li'ii  /■(■/;  mu.  Thf  fruit  (or  scimI)  is  3f|  ^ 
rill  I'litt  jim  (liiijlcrs  wiiitc).  It  is  »lutiiioiis  tiiiil  (‘iii|>loyi-il 
lor  wa'hili;;  clotlK's.  The  iliiuioiiarv  I'ni  iiiiii  [ I I th  (‘ciitiirv] 
says  thiit  th(“  Iriiit  iV'cmhli's  a l•lll“'lllu^. 

.V.7.-55  tB  TK  7V<'«  ji'irii  mu.  .S7/'((i  III!  Umj.  WlLI.I.VMS 
[ /,  (MOJ  is  of  o|iinioii  tliat  is  ;i  kiml  of  soii|i  la-rry 
tree,  Suj  imlii.i.  15iit  there'  is  no  reason  for  tliis  su)i|)0‘'ition. 

n.'iS.  — la]  afe  mu.  S/iiin  /ml  liuii,  re|K'ateillv.  Kl'O  P‘o 
says  it  is  ttseil  for  makin;;  -witches. 

^ ^ Pui  III, I,  ntiine  of  a tree.  Tlie  5/<u« /lo/ /d/<; 
stiiti's  that  it  reseinhh's  tlie  In  ( />’;v»(.«.*onr//(()  tin  1 exinies  ti 
.s!i]i  like  vnrnisli,  hut  wliich  eiin  lie  eaten.  It  is  al-o  usi'tl  for 
(lyi‘in<f  jaile.  Aeeonlini;  to  tlu*  kiuiiiii  i/n,  tinother  iiiinie  for 

fill/  I'lii)  i lilit  Sft, 

) II  mu.  .S/e(»  lull  l/iii/.  .\  tree  rest'inhlinj;  thi* 
r/i'ii  ( .\ilitiihi.\-),  witli  leaves  like  those  of  the  1‘iiini  (Piiiilmriiiu). 
Is'onininous  fruit  used  for  -tupefyin;;  fish. 

util. — ^ Mriiii  mu.  Shun  hti  li'iiii.  \ trei'  which 

ri'seinhles  the  huiii  ( ^ofi/ioru ) : vt'llow  flowers.  A . /t.  writes 

5G2.  -m  /V  mu.  Shun  hui  klmj.  Kid  l’‘o  states  that 

a tree  of  this  name  is  found  in  Shu  (Sz‘ch‘uan).  In  the 
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scvt'iitli  or  oiiflirli  nioiith  its  lumiflcs  aro  toriiieil,  anil  tlion 
it  oxiules  a sub'tance  like  salt  in  a|i]i<‘aranct‘,  wliit-h  is  of  a 
pleasant  tast(>. 

oti;}.  — fj"  Chu  in  aneieiit  times  was  a ifeneral  name  for 
H.irnhoos  as  in  our  ilays.  The  eharaeter  is  of  freipient 
o riirrenee  in  tlie  elas-ieal  writings.  It  appears  that  in  the 
elassieal  perioil  the  ham'ioo  was  just  as  inilispensahle  a plant 
to  the  t'liineie  in  il  im ‘Uie  eeoniimv  an;l  applie;!  to  the  same 
variety  of  purposes  as  nowailavs.  I’esiiles  this,  in  early 
ilays,  hefore  |i,iper  was  inventeil,  the  < 'hinese  wrote  on 
hamlioii  tablets  ( gj  /vV/i).  Ihiuihoo-sprouts  were  useil  as  foiul 
[c.  .tii/ini,  ;17H].  The  wooil  of  the  bamboo  cut  into  splints 
was  woven  into  mats,  baskets  or  hats. 

Tee,  a bamboo  mat  spreail  on  the  orounil,  anil  on  whieh 
they  sat  in  early  times  at  feasts;  rejieateilly  mentioneil  in  the 
.''hi  kin<i  [3V.’),  173,  4.'^7].  SJ  Tien,  a mat  of  line  bamboo 
work.  Shi  kiiiii,  3t(5.  On  the  rush  mat  (5o)  below  ami  that 
of  fine  bamboo  above.  Li  hi,  II,  l.S.o  [“  Mournino  Hites”]  : — 
The  body  of  a ruler  was  laid  on  a mat  of  fine  hamhoo  {fien). 

Pirn,  a basket  of  bamboo-splints,  nsetl  to  eontain  fruits 
at  saerifiees  and  feasts.  Hepeatedly  in  the  Shi  liinf  [21tt, 
2.')2,  2.').'),  3Vi)].  Chnii  II,  I,  107  Kmployes  aux  paniers. 
jjli  Pel,  round  bamlioo  baskets  [mentioned  in  the  Shit  hinif, 
‘•Tribute  of  Yii,”  VV,  117],  in  whieh  manufactured  fabrics, 
various  kinds  of  silks,  etc.,  from  the  provinces,  were  sent 
to  the  capital.  ^ Li,  a hat  made  of  s|ilints  of  hamhoo. 
Shi  himt,  3t)S,  ()04. 

Many  of  the  < 'hinese  musical  instruments  were  made  of 
bamboo.  />/  hi,  I,  I2t)  ; Chou  li,  1,  407,  II,  t!t),  til  ; Ch'itn 
l.s'lii,  .31  It),  301  : Shi  hi n<j,  3')(I.  Hamhoo  flute. 

Chou  li,  II,  581: — Bamboo  used  for  bows.  [!'.  lufmi, 
501,  note.] 
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L'  kK  1,  14m  : — Vc-isi-ls  of  Imnilioo  ii'c  l in  connection  with 
the  h-.irial  of  tlie  tlea  l.  11,  4 > ["  Monminj;  Hites ’’J  : — Staves 
of  liiiinlioo. 

Shi  kliiif,  lol  : — With  your  i<in^  ami  tapcriii}'  Hanihoo 
niiU  ( ^ you  an;;!!;  in  the  ^ K‘i.  !)i  : — Look  at  tho'C 
recesses  in  the  hanks  of  the  K‘i  with  their  gnsen  haniboos  (e/ii<) 
so  ilens«>  to^jet'ier,  so  strono  an  1 luxuriant.  303  : — The 
p ila -e  has  arisei\  H.'in  as  the  roots  of  a clump  of  hamhoo,  witli 
a roof  like  the  l ixuriant  hea  1 of  the  pine  tree. 

P..  XXXVII,  IM  : — ('/ill  Bainhoo.  C/i.,  XXXV,  ti7  ; Kin 
liiiiiint,  IiVI,  IM. 


.')(>4. — Ih'siih's  the  general  name  for  the  Isimhoo,  rhn.  there 
api  etir  in  the  Chinest*  Classics  some  other  names  reterrino  to 
]H>cnliar  sorts  of  Iminhoo. 

In  the  Sh'i  k'tii  [llW,  ‘‘Trilmte  of  Yti,”  Province  of 
« w Van^  ch  )il  (])rese!it  Chekianj;,  Kiangsn,  Anhui)]  we 
read: — After  the  waters  of  the  marsh  of  Chin  (snp|iosc;l 
to  answe."  to  the  T'aihu)  liail  h(-e:i  settle!,  the  hamlwMss, 
small  ami  large,  tlum  s[)read  ahoiit.  The  Chim-se  t<‘xt  has 
sino  an  1 yS  K‘t’NR  .Ax-kiio  explains  hy  ^ jf, 

largi-  hunihoo,  ami  .<'u  > hy  f'f  hamhoo  goo  1 for  arrows. 
K‘l’XO  VlNO-TA  ssivs  a small  hamhoo. 

The  i/i  [43]  iclentilies  I'nnn  with  fj".  Li  SCx 
ex|>lains  : — A hamhoo  whose  joints  art'  10  feet  a[>:>rt.  J/h  i/o, 
174,  I‘ii(i>  idi'lltifieil  with  ^ [.see  /((W//ee  oe]. 

The  tlielionarv  Tui  i/iln  [Sung  ilynasty]  notices  that  there 
was  in  ancient  Ye  a river  Tang  which  ileriveil  its  name 
from  the  hint/  hamhoo.  This  river  has  still  the  .sjiine  name. 
The  city  of  'Lmg  yin  hien  [Xorthern  Honan,  Chang  te  fn] 
is  situate  1 on  it. 

The  ('/ill  jiH,  a treatise  on  hamhoos  [3rd  or  4th  century], 
states  that  the  sino  bamlwo  is  prodneel  in  Ln  on  the 
Tson  mountain,  and  that  it  is  used  for  making  musical 
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instruineiits  ^).  The  Tsou  sliiui  was  evidently  in  tlic 
di?itriet  of  Tson  liien  (Shantnn<i,  Yen  clion  fn). 

In  tile  Chou  li  [II,  2ll(i.  2t)7]  we  read: — I/i  |iro\inee  de 
Yano  Udieon  |iroduil  des  bandKins  de  la  oninde  et  de  la  js'llto 
esjieee.  Tlie  Cliinese  text  lias  fj"  r/n/ and  ^ luirii.  CnENO 
IICan  says  that  these  terms  corres|iond  to  lautf  and  siiio  in 
tile  ) tl  htuy. 

^ Tslen  iirojK'i'lv  means  an  arrow.  Tlii>  meaning  is  also 
oiven  to  it  in  the  Shoo  iceo.  lint  in  aneieiit  times  this  name 
was  also  a|i[ilied  to  a .small  bamboo,  the  stem  of  xvhieh  was 
suitable  for  makiiio  arrows. 

In  the  Shan  ha!  kiny,  l.titoi  is  Generally  eoupled  with  rhii,  as 
in  the  Choo  li  [/.(•.]  and  in  ihe  A/  ki,  [I,  .30.')  “ ) ito  lhui'"\  : — 
iseeoinl  month  of  winter.  When  the  shortest  day  has  arrived, 
they  fell  trees  and  earry  away  bamboos  and  [e<|ieeially]  the 
small  s|meies  siiilalile  for  arrows  ('fj' Iloilrai,  11,  oo 
[“  Monrninji  Hites”]: — The  hair-piii  of  the  arrow-bamboo 
worn  by  an  nnmarried  daiiohter  for  her  lather 
to  the  end  of  the  three  years'  mourning.  ! hitU.u,  1,  20  : — 
Arrows  and  wood  for  liows.  [A-e  ahoi-e,  .302]. 

The  />'/(  ya  [171]  identitic.s  the  t.v/V/i  and  the  siao.  The 
Famj  yen  states  that  tiien  is  the  name  usual  in  Kuan  si 
(Shensi),  whilst  in  Kiang  huai  (Chekiang.  Anhui)  it  is 

ealleil  /.<•«. 

.Veeording  to  the  (’ha  yo  (treatise  on  bamlKto-),  the 
does  not  grow  higher  than  10  feet.  It-  joint'  are  ‘6  feet 
apart.  It  is  very  hard  and  .strong,  suitable  for  niakittg 
arrows.  It  is  abundantly  prodiieed  in  Kiangnaii.  The  U''t 
eonies  from  lliii  ki  (8hao  hitig  ftt,  Chekiang). 

@ Kiln  and  la  are  two  kinds  of  bamboo  mentioned  in 
the  Sha  kiny  [112,  “Tribute  of  Yii  ”]  as  produced  in  the 
province  of  m m King  elion  (llii|K'i).  K‘iNft  .\n-ki'o 
delines  k‘wt  and  la  by  H (excellent  banilioos]  ; Cheng 
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Hl’AN  l»y  larj;*!  aiul  sinull  1mint>uus.  The  i'hn /m  ssiys  lliiit 
kdn  ami  In  are  two  iiaiiics ; the  kSn  ami  the  In  are  lilaek 
l)ainl«)os,  eooil  tor  arrows.  The  lirst  is  also  iiieiitioiied  in  the 
ahnn  hni  kiinj.  The  nanie  /»,  aeeordiiij;  to  the  tihno  tren,  is 
also  written 

Several  other  uiu-ient  names  tor  baml>oos  are  met  witli  in 
the  hai  khuj* 

Kui  vku,  also  written  ff  kni  rhu.  The  Sh  in  hai 
kinij  says  it  is  very  gioisonous.  Kuo  l’‘(i  ex[(lains  that  this 
liainl>oo  orows  in  the  distriet  ot')^  Kui  yanjr  (in  Southern 
iliinan).  It  is  4U  feet  hioh  and  I foot  in  eireuinferenee. 

^ fj"  Fn  rlin.  Kfr)  l*‘o  says  it  is  the  same  as  the  ^ fj" 
Filing,  a Innilxjo  with  hioh  (distant ) joints  ; the  euhn  is  solid 
(not  ludlow)  ; it  is  tit  for  walkino-stieks,  whence  the  name 
ik^  n fii  Ian  ihii  (hainhoo  fur  an  old  man  to  lean  on). 

.1/(7,  a hamhoo  re|ieatedly  mentioned  in  the  Hhiiii  hat 
ki'iiif.  Kill  l’’o  says: — This  hainlioo  now  opows  in 
Han  ehuno  (Southern  Sheii'i)  ; it  is  thick  inside,  the  joints 
are  distant.  Its  sprouts,  which  come  out  in  winter,  are  eaten 
by  the  (leople.  [Comp,  .ni/tra,  373]. 

Sff  alun  the  bamboos  mentioned  in  the  Ilh  tja  [ltiU-174]. 

That  is  all  we  know  reoardinj;  the  bamboos  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  Chinese  reeords.  Most  of  those  ancient  names 
have  nio<t  probably  disapiK-ared  fur  a lone  time  from  the 
Chinese  lunouaoc. 

,^ll.'i. — lltviKKK,  in  his  admirable  monuonqih  on  Iwimboos 
[/-  e.«  /iamhons;  I’ari',  IS79]  notices  23  s|K!eies  of  the  trilie 
JjainlntKcir  (ocnera  liamlmsa,  Anindinana,  FhiiUn.itachys) 
known  to  our  botanists  as  cumin;;  from  China,  for  the  greater 
p:irt  from  Canton  and  Hongkong,  lint  the  number  of  distinct 
species  of  bamboos  growing  in  China  is,  no  doubt,  much  larger. 
PliiiUoftaih’iit  iiii/ra,  Munro,  Fh.  !>aml'ntoiil)‘.t,  S.  Z.,  Tiam- 
biifU  nana,  lloxbg.,  II.  dunulnrum,  Hance,  are  dwarf  s[ieeies 
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found  in  China.  Ph.  nigra  has  a black  stem.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  PHn  or  the  lu  of  the  Shu  king.  At  Canton,  this  black 
bamboo,  attaining  not  more  than  a man’s  height,  is  cnt 
down  for  walking-sticks  and  handles  of  panisols.  Of  tiill 
Chinese  s[>ecies  there  is  the  common  Indian  Bamhusa  arun- 
dinacea,  Retz  (Anoido  Bamhos,  L.)  and  the  Bamhusa  tuldoides, 
Munro,  both  cultivated  at  C!anton.  Bamboos  of  great  dimen- 
sions are  said  to  grow  in  Chekiang  [they  were  noticed 
there  by  Marco  Polo,  COO  years  ago.  Yulk’s  edition, 
II,  203]  : — “ The  largest  and  longest  canes  that  are  in  all 
Manzi ; they  are  full  four  ]>alms  in  girth  and  15  paces  in 
length.”  The  provinces  of  Hupei  and  Sz‘ch‘uan  are  likewise 
fumed  for  their  large  bamboos.  Baron  Hichthopen,  in  one  of 
his  Tyetters  on  the  Interior  Provinces  of  China,  remarks  that 
nowhere  in  China  does  the  bamboo  attain  such  a size  as  in 
Sz‘ch‘uan. 

Dr.  Legob  [Shu  king,  109]  doubts  the  correctness  of 
the  Chinese  statements  regarding  solid  bamboos.  European 
botanists,  however,  know  several  bamboos  with  solid  (not 
hollow)  stems.  [See  Riviere,  l.c.,  24  ; Loureibo,  Flora  cochin., 
72],  Arwulo  {Bamhusa)  agrestis  (of  Southern  China)  : 
intemodiis  brevibus,  intus  paruin  vacuis,  soepe  integre  solidis. 
The  stem  of  Bamhusa  sjiinosa,  Roxbg.,  in  India  luis  a very 
small  cavity. 

One  of  the  t'hinese  baml)oos,  the  sprouts  of  which  are  used 
for  food,  is,  according  to  RivikuE  [l.c.,  231]  the  Phgllostachgs 
mitis  {Bamhusa  mitis,  Poir.,  Arundo  mitis,  Lour.).  It  is 
also  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Bamhusa  edulis. 

Many  kinds  of  bamboo  are  also  found  in  Japan,  but  as 
bamboos  flower  and  fruit  only  once  in  from  30  to  60  years, 
the  botanical  names  of  the  Japanese  species  have  only  partly 
been  ascertained. 
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Amoen.  exol.,  898 : — fj"  Tsiku,  vulgo  tacke  et  fatsku. 
Aruudo  in  genere,  et  ]>er  excellentiam  Arundo  indica 
Bamhuua  dicta.  Ejus  germina,  qua}  ex  radice  pullulant  sale 
et  nceto  macerata,  additis  allio  et  Capsici  siliquis,  inter 
condita  ilia,  qua)  atsjaar  vocant,  principi  loco  habentur. 
Radices  circa  pagum  Kusatsu  provincia)  Oonii,  ob  fundi 
liniosi  singulare  ingcnium  niira  pulcbritudine  luxuriant ; 
qu®  efiFossse  et  a fibraruin  verticillis  liberat®,  pro  bacillis 
serv'iunt,  quos  manibus  gestainus,  vulgo  rotang  dictos. 

Ibidem,  Jjj[  ff  (recil  bamboo)  rotsikku,  vulgo  najo  dacke 
item  niga  dacke,  i.e.,  Arundo  indica,  amara  a radicuni  sapore 
dicta,  fruticesoens.  The  hi  chu  or  reed  bamboo  is  mentioned 
in  the  San  pu  (u  Chinese  treatise  on  bamboo-sjirouts, 
10th  century).  It  is  said  there  to  be  produced  in 
Lu  chou  (in  Anhui).  The  sprouts  are  bitter,  but  can  be 
eaten. 

Ibidem,  ^ futsiku,  vulgo  futamma  tacke,  i.e.,  Arundo 
bifurca.  Arundo  frutescens  caudice  bifurca.  This  Chinese 
name  appears  in  the  Shan  hoi  king  [v.  su/n-a]  and  in  the 
San  pu. 

Ibidem,  ^ (purple  bamboo),  ssi  tsiku,  t.e.,  Aruudo 
plicata,  vulgo  murisacki  dacke,  ix.,  Arundo  purpurea ; it.  man- 
dara  dacke.  Arundo  frutescens,  caule  atro  purpureo,  tenuiori, 
farto  ; foliis  brevibus,  latius  culis,  pendulis,  plicatis.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  Dambusa  purpurascens  figured  in  Siebold’s  Icon, 
ined.  [VIII]: — The  purple  bamboo  is  said  in  the  SOn  pu  to 
be  produced  in  Ch'eng  tu  fu  (Sz‘ch‘uan).  It  is  of  a purple 
colour.  Its  sprouts  are  not  eaten. 

Ibidem,  899  : — ^ dso,  vulgo  sasa,  it.  si  nosa.  Arundo 
humilis  foliis  angustis.  Sive  : — suffrutex  foliis  arundin.aceis. 
This  is  the  small  bamboo  of  the  Shu  king.  [ V.  supra,  5C4.] 

Ibidem,  ^ coma  sasa.  Arundo  humilis  foliis  latioribus. 
Sive : — Suflfrutex  foliis  arundinaceis  latiorius  striatis.  Fackona 
sasa.  Eadem  Arundo,  montis  Fackona,  foliis  margino  et 
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medio  nervo  pulchre  candicantibus.  This  is  probably  PhyU 
loslachys  hamhusoidet,  S.  & Z.,  var.  alhomarginata,  Miq. 

* The  Phon  zo  figures  many  bamboos  under  their  Chinese 

and  Jajxinese  names. 

SlEBOLD  [in  the  Sgn.  plant,  aeon,  jap.,  17-33]  enumerates 
17  Japanese  bamboos  under  their  Japanese  oames,  and 
classifies  them  according  to  the  dimensions,  the  form  and  the 
outride  appearance  of  the  stem  : — 


BAMBUSA. 

SkCTIO  K.-—TakB,  tj.  Cl’LMO  Rahoso  Arborescente. 
(a.) — Cuhno  tereti  Jtsluloso. 

17.  — B.  matake.  ^ ff  (bitter  bamboo),  jT  fj  (bamboo 
from  the  Chinese  province  Kiangnan).  Soboles  suppeditant 
baculos  quajsitos,  ac  culmi  juniores  victum ; adulti  ad  axiifi- 
candum  fabricandumque  vulgo  adhibentur. 

The  Phon  zo  keeps  the  bitter  bamboo  and  the  Kiiingnan 
bamboo  apart.  LII,  5,  ^ ^ (bitter  bamboo-sprouts)  and 

XCIV,  12,  1.3,  ec  t jt. 

The  bitter  bamixio  ^ fj  k'u  chit  is  noticed  in  the  C/iu  pu 
or  (Chinese  treatise  on  baml>oos.  It  is  s;iid  to  be  commonly 
cultivated  in  China.  Its  sprouts  are  of  a bitterish  sweet 
taste.  There  are  two  sorts,  a white  and  a purple. 

18.  — B.  metake.  Culmi  in  conficiendis  muris  tanqnam 
stratum  inserviunt. 

This  is  the  Arundinaria  japonica,  S.  & Z.  See  Franchet 
& Savatier,  Enum.  plant.  Jap.,  II,  182  ; RivikitE,  16,  297. 

19.  — B.  tootsik.  Culta  in  hortis.  E China  introducta. 

20.  — B,  nari/ura  take,  Culta  ad  saspes. 
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(n.) — Culmo  lereti  luhtolido. 

21.  — B,  ninotahe,  Usus  ad  muros  stmendniti.]  Utnuine  colitur 

]•  pro  eepibus  vi- 

22.  — B.  suiroo  t$ik  ; var.  tniiitsik.  , | vis. 

Tsintsik  is  the  Baink  glauresf^iis,  Sieb.,  or  B.  Jtoribunda, 

Zoll.  [See  Fkakchet  & Savatieu,  l.c.,  II,  183.] 

23.  — B.  jatake.  ^ Yi-  Ob  usum  tritissimuin  pro  jaculis 
nimiruin  nia;;iii  wstiniata. 

The  ■fi’  (arrow  bamboo)  is  figured  in  the  Phon  to 
[XCV,  3,  4].  Wo  have  seen  [supra,  5G4]  that  the  arrow 
bamboo  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  Classics.  [Compare  also 
Henuy,  l.r,,  238]  Ai'undo  madagasrarensis,  Ktln] 

(c.) — Culmo  snicato,  fistulosn. 

24.  — B.  moo  soo.  S tj-  or  it  * ft-  Spe  eies  culta  oh 
goboles  juniores  pro  cilx)  inaxime  qnoesitos.  Culmi  adulti 
ad  tedificandum  ac  fabricandiim  adhilxjntnr. 

P/wn  ;o,  XCIV,  12,  13:  — ® ft-  According  to 

MhNE  [Productions  veg^tales  dti  Japan,  1885,  ]i.  28,  182], 
the  bamboos  whose  sprouts  are  eaten  in  Jajwin  are  tlie  moso, 
tile  madake  [v.  supra.  No.  17],  the  o/etchiku,  the  hatchiku 
and  the  metake  [18].  Of  these  the  moso  and  the  madake 
are  of  large  size  and  employed  for  making  various  domestic 
utensils.  Perhaps  the  moo  soo  is  the  Bamhusa  edulis  or 
Phyllostachys  mitis  [Riviere,  l.c.,  2.31],  which  is  known 
in  China  to  furnish  edible  sprouts.  Its  large  stem  is  sulcated. 
In  Algeria,  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  attains  a height  of 
nearly  50  feet. 

25  : — B.  hatsik.  Edulis,  abjue  pro  baculis  ad  equitandum. 
Variat  culmo  variegate,  ooseitsik. 

In  the  leones  ined.,  VIII,  SlEBOLD  figures  the  B.  hatsik 
with  the  Chinese  name  (insipid  bamboo).  Compare 

the  Phon  zo,  LII,  5,  ^ fj  (edible  sprouts);  also  XCIV, 
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2,  3.  In  (/hinoso  works  the  insipid  bnmboo,  tan  r/iu,  is 
mentioned  as  produced  in  Chekiang. 

Miqdbl  gives  hatshiku  as  a Japanese  name  for  Bamhusa 
puJierula.  Franchet  k Savatier,  Z.r.,'II,  184. 

26.  — B.  Jdnmeitsik.  Usns  pro  sepibus  vivis. 

This  is,  according  to  Miqcel,  the  D.  pi/gmcea.  Franchet 
& Savatier,  l.c.,  II,  183. 

27.  — B.  kurotake.  fJc  3 ft  (reed  bamboo).  Ob  nigris- 
ceutem  culmi  coloreiii  quajsita  s[)ecies. 

This  is  perhaps  the  Phyllostachys  nigra.  Riviere  [255] 
or  Bamhusa  nigra,  Lodd.,  found  in  China  and  Jajmn. 
According  to  Franchet  it  is  a variety  of  Miquel’s  B. 
puherula. 

28.  — Bamhusa  nigamatake.  Pro  diversis  usitata. 

(d.) — Culmo  sulcata  suhsolido. 

29.  — B.  kantsik.  Pro  virgis  piscatoriis  usitata. 

(e.) — Culmo  semitereti fstulnso. 

30.  — B.  hotcitsik.  Pro  baculis. 

(f.) — Culmo  tetragono  suhsolido. 

31.  — B.  sikak  take.  Tantum  in  hortis  culta. 

In  Siebold’s  Icon.  ined.  [VIII]  the  square  bamboo  of  Japan 
is  figured  with  the  Chinese  name  ")j  YS  (square  bambod). 
Plum  so,  XCIV,  15,  16. 

The  ff  fang  chu  (square  bamboo)  is  described  in  the 
Pei  hu  la  [T‘ang  dynasty]  and  in  the  Ssn  pit  as  a very  hard, 
solid  bamboo  with  a square  stem  2 inches  in  diameter,  used 
for  various  domestic  purposes.  It  is  good  for  walking- 
sticks,  but  the  sprouts  are  not  good  for  eating. 

Interesting  details  regarding  the  square  bamboo  of  Wen 
chon  fu,  communicated  -by  Dr.  Macoowan,  are  found  in  the 
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North-China  Herald,  1882,  p.  306.  See  alto  Bivi^RB  [315] 
Bambou  carre. 


SeCTIO  B. — SaSA.  CuLMO  SiMPLICI  HERB.i.CEO. 


See  above  the  quotation  from  Amcen.  exot.,  899,  where 
tata  is  given  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Chinese  classical  term 
^ (small  bamboo  of  the  Shu). 

32.  — B.  kumatata  Ul  ^ ft  (white  mountain  bamboo). 

Varietas  Fuirino  kumiata  sive  Jakixeatasa.  Culta  pro  sepibus 
septisque  lacnum. 

Compare  tupra.  Coma  tata  in  A mam.  exot,  and  in  the  Phon 
to,  under  XVI,  8,  9.  This  is  the  Bambuta  kumatata,  Zoll., 
Franchet  & Savaher.  l.c.,  II,  184.  But  Phyllottaehyt  bamhu- 
toUlet,  S.  & Z.,  is  likewise  called  kumatata  by  the  Japanese. 
Franchet  & Savatibr,  l.e.,  II,  182.  Under  the  Chinese 
name  ^ jo,  P.  [XV,  75]  describes  a plant  of  Southern  China 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a small  bamboo.  The  young 
shoots  resemble  those  of  reeds.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
but  pale  on  the  under  side,  soft  and  fresh  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  people  in  the  south  make  hats  of  them  ; they 
are  used  also  for  wrapping  up  tea,  salt  and  balls  of  cooked 
glutinous  rice.  Women  put  them  in  the  solos  of  shoes. 
W.D.  [296]  calls  this  bamboo  Bambuta  latifoUa,  an  arbitrary 
identification,  for  B.  latifoUa  is  a sj)ecies  from  tropical 
America.  According  to  the  Shuo  teen,  jo  properly  means  the 
skin  of  the  baml)oo. 

33.  — Bambuta  yinmei  tata.  Culta  pro  sepibus  septisque 
lacuum. 
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566. — ^ ICiaL  W.D.  362; — Name  of  a straight, 
graceful  and  durable  tree  which  grows  on  the  grave  of 
Confucius. 

P.  does  not  notice  this  tree,  but  K.K.F.P.  [LXXX,  26] 
gives  a short  account  of  it.  See  also  K.D.  The 
f»  16  m 7k  a IIucu  nan  ts'ao  mu  pu  [K.D.  writes 
«ll6  ^ :S[  7k  m-  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  it  is  a 
treatise  on  the  ]>lants  mentioned  in  the  Huai  nan  t:‘,  2nd 
century  B.C.]  states  that  the  i'iai  tree  grows  on  the  grave  of 
K'unq  tsz‘.  It  is  a sort  of  (so  (oak).  Its  trunk  and 
branches  are  straight,  not  crooked  ; it  has  a durable  wood. 
The  SAuo  wen  says  that  the  k^iai  is  a tree  on  the  grave  of 
Confucius.  The  Yu  yang  tsa  tsu  [9th  century]  says  : — In 
Shu  (Sz‘ch‘uan)  is  a tree  which  resembles  the  tso  (an  oak). 
It  withers  when  all  the  other  trees  are  in  blossom,  and 
thrives  in  winter,  and  gives  shade.  The  i>eople  of  Shu  call 
it  Piai  mu.  In  the  Shantung  t‘ung  chi  we  read  that  the 
Piai  mu,  which  grows  on  the  grave  of  K‘ONO  T8Z‘  has  a finely 
grained  wood  suitable  for  chess-boards  and  lances.  The 
young  leaves  may  be  eaten  as  a vegetable,  they  are  also 
employed  like  tea.  An  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  and 
used  for  plasters.  Of  the  excrescences  of  the  tree  drinking- 
cups  con  be  made. 

In  1873  Dr.  J.  Edkins  visited  the  grave  of  Confuctus 
near  the  city  of  ^ K‘ii  fou  hien  in  the  prefecture  of 
Yen  chon  fu,  Shantung.  In  a paper  devoted  to  this  visit, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  N.C.B.R.A.  Soc.  [VIII,  82] 
he  states : — The  grave  of  Confucius  is  about  20  feet  high 
and  100  feet  in  circuit.  On  it  grow  pines,  acacias  and 
a tree  called,  from  the  shining  brillancy  of  its  leaves,  shui 
tting  thu  (crystal  tree).  Dr.  Edkins  transmitted  to  me  a 
branch  of  tliis  tree,  with  long,  pinnate,  shining  leaves.  They 
proved  to  belong  to  Pitlacia  chinentit,  Bge.,  a handsome  tree 
met  with  also  in  the  Peking  mountains. 
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There  is  yet  another  tree  mentioned  by  early  writers  as  ' 

growing  on  the  grave  of  Confucuts.  In  the  Shi  ki  or  His- 
torical Records  collected  by  Sz‘-MA  T‘an  in  the  2nd  century  j 

B.C.,  in  an  account  of  Confitcil's’  lineage,  there  is  a notice  *• 

stating  that  on  the  grave  of  the  sage  grows  the  i 

eh'an  t‘an  tree.  Regarding  l‘an  [r.  supra,  540].  Sz‘  Ma 
SiANO  JU  [t  B.C.  126]  in  his  }>oein  Shanp  Un  yUan  fu,  s.ays 
that  the  r/t‘an  <‘an,  is  the  same  as  the  ;f:ir  mu  Ian,  which 
latter  name  is  now  applied  to  a Magnolia.  [!'.  supra,  551. 

See  also  AT.iA] 

567. — ^fu.  The  above-mentioned  Huai  nan  ts^ao  mu  pu, 
which  speaks  of  the  k‘iai  tree  growing  on  the  grave  of 
Confucius,  reports  that  on  the  grave  of  Jl^  ^ Chou  rung 
grows  the  mu,  a tree  whose  leaves  are  green  in  spring,  red  in 
snmmer,  white  in  autumn  and  black  in  winter.  [See  K.J).]  v 

Chou  rung,  the  famous  Duke  of  Chou,  the  younger 
brother  of  Wu  wang,  the  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  died 
in  B.C.  1105,  and  was  buried  in  Peih,  near  the  present 
Si  an  fu  (Shensi).  [Scv  Legge’s  Shu  king,  535.] 

568. — Wo  read  in  the  Li  sao  [34]  : — L«“s  guides  de  inon 
attelage  ont  etc  attachees  aux  branches  du  fou  sang 
J’ai  pris  un  rameau  de  I’arbre  jo  (g  ;f;)  pour  I’opposer 
au  soleil. 

Fu  sang  was  the  name  of  a fabulous  tree  behind  which 
the  sun  was  supposed  to  rise.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Tung 
Fano-So’s  Shi  chou  ki  [2nd  century  B.C.]  and  other  ancient 
works.  The  Shan  hai  king  writes  fu  mu.  Kuo  P‘0 

explains  it  by  ^ |j|.  [«9ec  a/so  my  article  “ Das  Land 

Fu  sang,”  in  Mittheil,  d.  Deutsrhen  Gesellsch.  f.  Fatur- 
u.  Volkerkunde  Ostasiens  ; Yokohama,  Heft  11,  1876. 

In  (Chinese  botanical  works  the  name  fu  sang  is  applied 
to  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  L.,  a beautiful  ornamental  shrub 
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oaltiraled  in  Southern  China.  P.,  XXXVI,  45.  Ch.,  XXXV, 
58.  It  is  the  same  in  Japan.  Phon  zo,  XC,  10-14,  ^ 
HibUcut  Rota  tinentlt.  But  this  plant  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fu  tang  of  the  Li  tao  and  the  Shi  chou  ki. 

569.  — The  ^ jo  tree  mentioned  in  the  Li  tao  together  with 
the  fit  tang — the  name  is  also  written  — is  likewise  a 
fabulons  tree.  This  name  appears  also  in  the  IJuai  nan  ttz‘, 
the  Shan  hai  king  and  other  ancient  works.  In  the  Shan  hai 
king  it  is  stated  to  grow  out  from  another  tree,  the  /fC 
yaa  mu. 

570.  — ^ ^ 3ii  ku,  a fabulons  tree  of  the  Shan  hai  king, 

which  resembles  the  ku  (Broussonetia).  Its  wood  is  black, 
its  flowers  emit  four  r.ays  of  light  (.It  0 Who 

wears  about  himself  [a  branch  of  this  tree]  keeps  the  right 

[W  ± ^ 21]- 

571. — Li  tao,  39  : — Je  cneillais  une  branche  de  I’arhre 
kiong  (iJ  pour  enriehir  ma  ceinture.  The  same,  p.  59. 

K'iung  is  properly  a fine  kind  of  jadestone.  [-Setf  the 
S/ii  king,  152].  But  the  name  was  also  applied  to  a fabulous 
tree.  [.See  the  legend  of  the  Piung  tree  in  Maters’  Chinese 
Reader' t Manual,  317.] 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  by  D«-  E.  FABER. 


New  Japakese  Botakical  Works. 

As  Dr.  Bretschn’eider  refers  only  to  older  Japanese  idenlificalions, 
the  student  will  receive  great  advantage  from  comparing  the  latest,  and 
probably  best,  Japanese  identifications  by  J.  MATSfMirR,\,  supervised 
by  R.  Y.atabe,  Tokyo,  1884.  .\s  there  was  not  room  enough  in 
the  notes,  all  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  and  corresponding  scientific 
names,  according  to  Matsi'mvra,  will  be  found  in  the  .Appendix.  I 
had  some  difficulty  and  several  months  dcKay  in  procuring  MATSf.Mi’RA’s 
work  in  Shanghai,  hence  reference  to  it  couhl  only  be  made  from 
p.  35  of  this  publication.  During  a short  visit  to  Tokyo  I found 
tome  other  useful  J.apanese  works  bearing  on  this  subject : — 

A Catalogue  of  Plants  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  College  of  Science, 
Imperial  University  ; Tokyo,  1886. 

The  arrangement  follows  the  natural  orders  without  any  alphabetical 
convenience.  The  Chinese  names  agree,  with  a few  exceptions,  with 
Matsumura’s.  There  arc,  however,  a few  more  Chinese  names. 
Plants  not  indigenous  are  distinguished  by  smaller  type. 

Tabula  Ordinum  Plantarum  NaturaHum,  by  Man'aby  Miyoshi  ; 
Tokyo,  1888. 

This  is  a useful  sheet  of  the  names  of  all  the  natural  orders  in  Latin, 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  The  Phanerogams  are  classified  according 
to  Bkntiia.m  and  Hooker,  the  Cryptogams  according  to  Giedel’s 
Crundzuge  der  Systematii. 

A Glossary  of  the  Botanical  Terms;  Tokyo,  1891. 

A Text-Book  of  Botany,  2 Vols. 

2 Vols.  .A  Pharmacopoeia.  Many  scientific  terms  are 
given  both  in  Latin  and  Chinese. 

« Elementary  Botany.  A kind  of  Introduction 

to  the  former  work. 

100  fine  lithographs  of  trees  and  their  wood, 
showing  the  fibre.  Names  are  given  in  Japanese,  Chinese  and  L.atin. 
Description,  etc.,  is  in  Japanese. 
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4 Vols.  Colored  drawings  of  plants. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  names.  The  scientific  names  are  defective. 
Short  descriptions  in  Japanese. 

Authorities  for  Chinese  Identifications. 

We  regret  that  the  Japanese  authors  do  not  state  the  authorities 
for  their  Chinese  identifications.  If  wo  knew  only  of  M.atsumura’s 
excellent  vocabulary  the  impression  would  be  unavoidable  that  all 
Japanese  and  Chinese  writers  are  in  perfect  agreement  on  every 
point.  The  quotations  given  by  Dr.  Bretsch.veider  compared  with 
the  Notes  by  Dr.  F.vber  reveal  the  real  state  of  things.  Some 
Chinese  names  of  plants  not  indigenous  to  Japan  have  been 
applied  to  other  species  and  even  to  other  genera  in  Japan.  A large 
number  of  Chinese  names  are  not  confined  to  one  species  only,  in 
China,  but  arc  applied  to  different  plants  in  different  localities  and 
by  different  authors.  One  and  the  same  plant  also  bears  several 
names  in  books  as  well  as  among  the  people.  This  is  even  the  rule, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  Wc  cannot  avoid  confusion,  if  this  fact  is 
ignored. 

The  best  method  will  be  to  take  the  Chinese  geographical  works 
as  the  basis  for  determining  the  best  Chinese  names.  There  is  one 
voluminous  geographical-statistical  record  for  each  province,  and  most 
of  the  prefectures  have  a more  detailed  work  of  their  own,  called 
commonly  also  in  many  volumes.  The  chapter  on  “ produce," 
contains  the  names  of  all  plants  known  within  the  prefecture, 
and  the  information  given  under  each  name  is  the  most  reliable 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  Chinese  sources.  Wherever  procurable,  a 
comparison  with  separate  works  on  districts,  0,  will  be  of 
advantage. 


Chinese  Drawings  of  Pijants. 

Two  or  more  drawings  of  distinct  plants  are  sometimes  given 
under  one  name.  Very  few  of  the  figures  in  the  Imperial  Encyclopedia 
are  drawings  from  nature,  but  most  arc  copies  of  earlier  copies, 
which  were  copies  of  other  copies.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  many  figures  appear  more  or  less  disfigured.  The  authors  were 
commonly  more  familiar  with  books  than  with  nature,  and  the 
block-cutters  had  no  understanding  of  either.  In  comparing  a 
common  later  edition  of  the  Pen  Isao  with  the  photo-lithographed 
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reprint  of  one  dated  1657,  the  student  will  be  struck  with  the  contrast. 
It  shows  the  importance  of  tracing  the  original  editions  of  plates. 
This  is  no  easy  task  in  China.  Editions  of  the  Ming  period  are  already 
rare  and  expensive;  those  of  the  Sung  and  T'ang  periods  are,  as  a 
rule,  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  expression  " a good 
figure  ” must  not  mislead  the  reader.  None  of  the  Chinese  drawings 
exhibit  botanical  details.  The  best  figures  are  mere  outlines,  but  are 
recognisable  when  the  plant  is  known.  The  greater  number  of 
inferior  figures  might  belong  to  a dozen  and  more  distinct  plants. 

Chikesb  Names. 

The  Chinese  have  never  shown  any  inclination  for  exploring  nature 
from  a love  of  knewledge.  No  trace  can  be  found  of  a scientific 
tendency  in  all  they  have  written  on  plants.  They  have  named  many 
plants,  only  because  they  could  not  do  otherwise.  Named  among 
the  ten  thousand  Chinese  plants  are  such  only  as  are  in  use 
among  the  people  and  which  were  in  use  long  before  a name  was 
thought  of. 

The  peculiar  names  of  the  Rh  ya  given  in  explanation  of  more 
ancient  names  point  probably  to  different  languages.  A comparison 
with  the  philological  statements  of  the  Fang  yen  [vide  this  Journal 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  145,  No.  :o6]  might  lead  to  a determination  of  their 
respective  localities.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  fixing  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  respective  written  characters  must  not  be 
overlooked.  We  are  dependent  on  modern  analogies.  The  explana- 
tion of  ancient  names,  already  obsolete  3,000  years  ago,  is  mere 
guess-work  without  value.  Most  of  Kiio  Po’s  remarks  belong  to 
this  kind. 

'I'hough  it  is  of  scientific  interest  to  find  out  the  botanical  deter- 
mination of  ancient  names,  it  is  not  less  of  scientific  interest,  and  of 
considerable  practical  value,  to  determine  every  kind  of  material  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  used  in  China  at  present  and  to  verify  the 
games  employed  in  authoritative  modern  Chinese  works,  especially 
in  the  Pen  tiao. 


-A.KCIENT  Names. 

The  following  almost  complete  list  of  Chinese  names  of  plants 
which  have  remained  unchanged  from  ancient  classical  times  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  student. 
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An'cient  Names  still  in  Use. 

\The  A*’*,  refer  to  Dr.  Bret*e\neUkr'i  Net.  <»  thU  co{iim«.] 

7. — ^ shu,  Atractylis. 

13,  431. — ^ hao,  Artemisia  annua. 
i5i  436-^  Erigeron. 

42.—  ^ s&n,  Bamboo-sprout. 

45.—^  ni,  Adenophora. 

64—  s su,  Perilla. 

77,  429.— Artemisia  vulg. 

99)  39s— ^ bo,  Nelumbium. 

II3- — Water-plant  ( Sfonethoriaf J [K.  400.] 
1 14,  400.—^  p'in,  Marsilea. 

1 16,  370.  k'in,  (Enanthe, 

124,  397 li”g,  Trapa. 

162.—®  bun,  Mushroom. 

185,  377  — Be  *«'.  Pteris  aquHina. 

210,  455 — wo,  PhragmiUs. 

227,  473--  ¥i  mei,  Prunus  Afume. 

236,  487.— yu,  Citrus  decumana. 

254,  523  — ti  Pfpulus. 

257, 526.— Pi,  Lycium. 

261.—®  /‘"S'  Liquidambar. 

272,  484  — $ tsao.  Jujube. 

289,  546.— huai,  Sophora. 

301,  481.—^  li,  Pyrus. 

304,  528.—^  yu,  Ulmus. 

328,  499  — S Morus. 

328,  524.—^  Hu,  Salix. 

337.— fS  loo,  Oryza,  Rice. 

339. — ^ mat,  Triticum,  Hordeum. 

341-—  Panicum  miliaceum. 

355-  M thu,  Leguminosa. 
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357- — 1&,  ts'uttg,  Allium  fislulosum. 
362.—^  Uai,  Brassica  sinapis. 

368.-^  i'ui,  Malva,  etc. 

371.— M Viola. 

375— f3l  p'u,  Typha. 

376.— ch'ang,  Acorus. 

378. — uxi,  Osmunda. 

380.  — ^ chi,  Fungus. 

381. — hang,  Ginger  (Alpinia). 

382. —^  hua,  (Melon)  Cucurhitacca. 

384. — ^ hUf  Lagtnaria. 

388.-E  ma.  Hemp,  Cannabis,  etc. 

390 — iUi  io,  Pueraria  Thunhergiana. 
39>-  It  chu,  Bahnuria. 

39*-~Sa  Ion,  Polygonum  tinclorium. 
396.-^  k'icn,  Furyalt. 

399--  ^ king,  Limnanthemum. 

401.—  ^ Ifoo,  Ccralophyllum,cic. 

403.  shoyo,  Paonia  albijhra. 

404. — =«  hi.  Chrysanthemum. 
4to.— U chi,  Angelica. 

4 >3. — m ^ too  pen,  Kothosmyrnium  jap. 
444-^p  a pan  hia,  Pinellia. 

428.—^  shif 

446.  — li,  Chenopodium. 

447.  — ^ Pin,  Scutellaria. 

4S3-— Vitis. 

455  — i£  /tt,  PhragmiUs. 

459—  mao,  Imperata. 

470. -^  tao,  Peach. 

471. —^  hing.  Apricot. 

47*-  //,  Prunus  domestica. 

47^- — iH  mu  kua,  Cydonia. 

485.-]||i  h,  Zizyphus  (wild). 
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kS,  Orange. 
chif  Citrus  fuscaf 
489.— kii,  Hovenia, 

49*-  shi,  Diosfyros. 

494.— iifCasianea.  .. 

494-—^  dun,  Corylus. 

497.—  tsiao,  Zanthoxylon.  ’ 

Soi.-lg  cht,  Cudrania. 

503. -  ku,  Broussonetia. 

504.  — fe  sung,-Pinu$,  etc. 

5«5-  po,  Thuja. 

Sia.-  or  ^ nan,  Machilus. 

513.- J|t  or  ^ chatty,  Camphor. 

515.  — IS  fung,  Paulimmiii. 

516. -4§  vu,  SUrcuUa  pUilanifalia . 

517. -  m ts'i,  Rhus  vcrnicifira. 

518. -^55  ch'u,  Ailanthus. 

5*1.—^  king,  Viltx. 

5»7--  ch'eng,  Tamarix. 

531.— ft  P‘0,  Cehis. 

534--  li,  iso,  Quercus. 

550—  m Ian,  Magnolia. 

5S»  iuif  Cinnamomum, 

555-  ft  tsung,  Chamxrops. 

563. — ff  ohu.  Bamboo. 

Conipicuous  in  this  list  is  the  large  number  of  trees,  fruit-trees  as 
well  as  timber-trees,  and  the  absence  of  powerful  medicines.  Does  this 
fitet  indicate  that  it  was  not  the  Chinese  who  found  out  the  important 
use  of  poisonous  plants  in  medicine,  but  that  they  were  taught  such 
use  by  foreigners,  and  afterwards  discovered  plants,  indigenous  to 
China,  possessing  similar  qualities  ? 

Discrepancies  exi’lained. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  iigurcs  and  descriptions  of  Chinese 
publications,  ancient  and  modem,  as  also  of  books  in  general  and 
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present  mercantile  usage,  can  be  explained  in  a simple  way.  Though 
some  knowledge  of  drugs  and  their  use  has  beon  universal  in  China,  a 
good  number  of  the  corresponding  medicinal  plants  were  never  known 
to  any  but  a few  collectors  of  plants.  They  kept  their  knowledge  as  a 
secret  by  which  they  gained  their  profits.  As  it  might  happen  that  the  few 
expert  collectors  vanished  in  times  of  war  or  through  other  calamities, 
their  secret  perished  with  them.  Other  persons  tried  afterwards, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  repair  the  loss.  If  the  effects  of  their 
drugs  were  found  similar  to  those  lost,  the  differences  (appearance 
and  former  description)  would  be  overlooked.  It  might  also  happen 
that  the  supply  became  exhausted,  through  extermination  of  the 
plant,  at  one  particular  locality  or  in  general.  The  nearest  substitute 
had  then  to  take  its  place.  Moreover,  attempts  were  oflen  made 
to  introduce  a cheaper  drug  from  the  neighbourhood  for  an  expensive 
one  from  a distance,  and  in  many  cases  with  success.  It  would 
happen,  too,  that  a drug  found  to  be  of  a similar  but  better  effect 
would  displace  another  long  known,  and  probably  receive  the 
recognized  old  name.  Dishonesty  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in 
the  trade  had,  of  course,  a considerable  share  iti  the  causes  of  the 
present  confusion.  Inadequate  botanical  knowledge  made  exposure 
almost  impossible.  New  names  were  also  started,  partly  by  misprints 
and  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  svritten  characters  among  practi- 
tioners, partly  by  the  differences  of  pronunciation  in  different  parts 
of  China. 

Chinese  CutssiFiCAnoN. 

Though  the  Chinese  have  written  many  volumes  on  plants,  during  a 
time  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  have  accumulated  between 
three  and  four  thousand  names  of  plants  (including  synonyms), 
they  have  never  made  an  attempt  toward  a scientific  treatment  of 
botany.  Their  descriptions  are  vague  and  often  contradictory,  com- 
monly useless  except  the  plant  be  already  known.  All  attempts  at 
classification  are  on  the  basis  of  usage,  not  founded  on  botanical 
properties. 

The  various  names  given  in  the  Imperial  Encyclopedia  at  the 
head  of  each  family,  sometimes  in  great  number,  and  called  syamtyms 
in  my  notes  for  brevity's  sake,  are  in  many  cases  names  given  to 
distinct  plants  by  other  Chinese  authors,  sometimes  even  to  plants 
of  different  orders,  but  commonly  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
to  other  genera  of  the  same  order,  or  to  plants  of  the  same  usage. 
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Geographical  Distribution. 

China  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explored  by  botanists.  Well 
known  are  only  the  regions  around  Peking,  Chefoo,  Canton,  Shanghai, 
Ningpo,  Kiukiang,  I-chang,  Omei  Mountain,  Newchwang,  Moukden, 
and  Long  White  Mountain.  Though  plants  have  been  collected  from 
other  parts  of  China,  this  has  been  done  only  episodically,  not  as 
an  exploration  of  the  whole  field.  We  m.ay  boldly  say  that  hundreds  of 
undcscribed  plants  can  still  be  found  in  China.  .\s  long  as  exploration 
is  not  nearer  completion,  wo  cannot  expect  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  in  China.  We  do  not  even 
know  the  limits  of  the  spont.ineous  growth  of  bamboo,  nor  of  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  of  the  mulberry  tree  to  rear  silkworms,  of  the 
peach,  citrus,  etc.  The  table  in  Planta  Diividiance,  Vol.  II,  wherein 
Moupine,  Kiangsi,  Shensi,  S.  Mongolia  and  Peking  are  put  in  parallel 
columns,  the  liulex  Flora  Sinensis,  which  is  more  comprehensive, 
but  only  about  one-half  published,  and  a List  of  Chinese  Medicines, 
published  by  order  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Customs,  where  the 
place  of  production  is  (approximately)  stated,  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  this  line.  Much  valuable  information  might  be  gleaned 
from  the  Chinese  geographical  works  already  referred  to. 

Some  Chinese  authors  venture  farther  and  mention  the  place 
where  the  plant  originally  came  from.  We  may  take  this  in  the 
sense  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  plant  or  that  its  use  spread  from 
the  place  mentioned.  See,  for  e.xample,  San  tdai  fu  huei  (quoted  = S.). 
The  botanical  portion  of  this  encyclopedia  is  by  I SI  31,  the 
second  son  of  Wang  K'k  I [u  WvuE,  56,  149J. 

A Desideratum. 

Indispensable  to  every  botanist  in  China  is  the  Index  Flora  Sinensis, 
a work  of  great  merit,  published  by  F.  U.  Forbes  and  W.  13.  Hemsley 
at  Kew  It  appears  in  portions  and  is  progressing  vert-  slowly.  We 
may,  however,  soon  expect  Vol.  II  finished.  This  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  Dicotyledons.  Vol.  Ill  will  have  to  deal  with  Monocotyledons 
and  Cryptogams.  Another  volume  is  required  to  supplement  the  first 
two.  This  work  is  not  restricted  to  a mere  dry  enumeration  of  the 
scientific  names  of  all  the  Chinese  plants  known.  Reference  is  made 
to  everj'  description  and  illustration  of  a plant  in  botanical  works. 
The  geographical  distribution  is  mentioned,  as  regards  China,  for  Chili, 
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Manchuria,  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  Fokien,  Formosa,  Pesca- 
dores, Kuangtung,  Hongkong,  Hainan,  Yunnan,  Szechuan,  Kansuh, 
Hupeh,  Kiangsi ; and  as  regards  other  countries,  for  Corea,  Japan, 
Luchu  Islands,  Siberia,  India,  etc.  This  is  most  valuable  informa- 
tion. One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  Index,  however,  is  the 
reduction  of  a large  number  of  synonymic,  or  else  useless,  deter- 
minations. For  example,  Rhododendron  indieum,  Sw.,  is  now  relieved 
of  25  botanical  names.  Descriptions  arc  confined  to  new  species 
and  to  a few  new  genera.  .-\s  no  key  is  given  to  the  Chinese 
genera  of  each  order  and  to  the  species  mentioned  in  the  Index, 
and  no  complete  botanical  library  is  available  in  China,  this  work 
cannot  assist  to  determine  any'  plant  unknown  to  us,  though  it 
may  be  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  aim  of  the  Index  is  another.  We 
need  along  with  it  a short  Handbook  of  Chhuse  Botany,  or  Be.vtham’s 
Flora  Ilongkongensis  enlarged  to  A Flora  Shunsis.  Introductory* 
matter  could  be  reduced  and  description  be  made  as  short  and 
characteristic  as  possible. 

Classification  will  remain  panly  unsatisfactory  till  all  plants  of  the 
globe  are  known  and  time  can  be  given  to  closer  observation  and  more 
minute  investigation  of  every  species  in  a genus  and  of  every  genus 
in  an  order.  Soil,  elevation,  moisture,  light  and  air  in  their  innumer- 
able differences  and  varying  combinations  are  so  many  conditions 
which  modify  the  typical  form  of  a plant.  Cultiration  has  shown 
the  great  extent  of  variation  in  some  species.  Observation  of  wild 
species  is  limited.  Many  differences,  now  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
establish  a distinct  species,  may  mark  only  variations.  Genera,  too, 
with  only  one  or  two  species  attached  to  their  fame  and  fate,  will  be 
recognized  by  a critical  specialist  as  extreme  forms  of  some  older 
genera.  Very  few  of  the  Chinese  species  are  in  every  respect  identical 
with  specimens  of  the  same  species  in  Europe  or  .Vnierica.  The  present 
difficulties  of  determining  plants  in  China  would  be  considerably 
removed  if  the  above-mentioned  Desideratum  could  be  realised. 
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Chiuesf  Siiinea  of  Plunit,  Identified  in  Jajxin,  classified  under 
their  Nafund  Orders  and  arranged  alphahetlcally. 

Acahthace*. — 

796,  Diciifiterti  Buergeriana^  Miq.,  m a ^ :i^. 

„ 1 116,  Hygrophila  lancea,  Miq  , 

Justicio  procumiens,  L., 

„ Rosiellularia  procumbens,  Xces, 

„ 2158,  Strohilanthes  oiignnikus,  Miq., 

AuSMACE/C. — [Alisma,  V.  437]. 

Jap.,  1962,  Siigit/iiria  sagiUat/olia,  L.  ]@i  jB- 
Amaraxtace*.— 

yrt/.,  40,  Achyranthes  bidtntata^  Bl.,  \*ar.  japonica,  Miq.,  ^ 

„ 125,  Amaranius  caudatus,  L-, 

„ 126,  „ mangos/anus,  L., 

„ 127,  „ vulancholUus,  L.,  var.  tricolor,  Lam., 

Jji  IE.  V.  Apocyn. 

„ spinosus,  L.,  nzm- 

„ riridis,  L.,  ^ 

i»  544»  Cc/osia  ar^mtea,  L., 

„ 545,  „ „ var.  cristata,  Bth.,  mm- 

It  933>  Roxolus  viridis,  Moq., 

„ 1038,  Gomphrena  glohosa^  L.,  ^ H $C» 

Amarvludejk.— 5 ^ 

130,  Amaryllis  Belladonna^  L.,  U 
„ 701,  Crinnm  asialicum,  L.,  ^’a^.  declinatum,  Kth., 

„ M2S,  Hypoxis  minor,  Don.,  |ll| 

„ 1358,  Lycoris  radiata.  Herb.,  «&%[• 
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Jap.,  1483,  Narcissus  jonquilla,  L., 

„ 1484,  „ Tautla,  L.,  var.  chineasis,  Roem.,  till- 

„ 1496,  Neritu  Ja/nmicit,  Miq.,  ^ {/.ycoris  radiata,  H.). 

Polianthes  fuherosa,  L.,  /I  T t- 
Ampeude*.—  453-]  yuis  incanstans, 

V.  labrusca,  L.,  Sf  ijQ 

ANACARm.\rE«. — I?-  [P.  517.]  Rhus  Oshcckii, 

Anonacea!.-#  ti  44- 

Jap.,  176,  Anana  Squamosa,  L.,  § ^ ft- 
Apoctoace^. — 

Jap.,  139,  Amsonia  elliptica,  Rocm.  & Schult , * tJ-m- 
ft  *497t  Nerium  odorum,  Soland., 

„ 3415,  Trachclosptrmutn  jasminoides,  Bth.  & Hkr.,  5 
(In  S W « book  55:*  PP. 
36-28  are  good  figures  and  a long  discussion  about 
its  name  % P.  supra,  93,  468). 

„ 3325,  llncij  ros^a,  1..,  injs  ii  (s  # ?£)•  I' 
ARAUACEi*.  — £ [r.  51 1.] 

Hedera  Heiix,  L.,  differs. 

Aristoiakhiace.*;. — a » ?4- 

Jap.,  2 1 3,  .'1  ristolochia  dcbUis,  S.  & Z.,  (a'l.  KtFmpferi, 

Willd.;  A.dtbilis,  S.&.Z  , ± W * s.)- 

..  Asaruin  [v.  156,  414]. 

Aroidea;.  Acotus  [r.  376]. 

116,  Alocasia  macnrhiza,  Schott, 

AfnorphophaHus,  HI.,  ^ 

309*213,  [r.  422]. 

„ 652,  Colocaiia  aniiquorum,  Schott, 

„ 657,  Conophalius  Konjak,  Schott, 

„ izto,  Leucocasin  ^^iganUa,  Schott,  &¥• 

„ 1360,  Lysichitum  camtschatenst,  Schott,  Ktil- 
Pinellia  [r.  422], 

„ 1912,  Richardia  a/ricann,  Kth.,  3?^. 

„ 2164,  Symplocarpus  fcetidus,  Salisb.,  % ^ l||- 
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Asclepiadace.*. — 468  and  378.]  {Endo/rapis  =. 

Cynaruhupft.) 

Asc/epias  curassaviai,  L.,  m m m. 

7‘'P->  2327,  Vincehxicum  ampUxicauU,  S.  & Z.,  ^ 

BEGOXlArE*.-  ft  ^ 4?. 

326,  B^onia  Evansiana,  Andr.,  ft  ^ 

BERBERIDE.E.— 

7»p;  91,  AMili  fuinn/a,  Dccne,  (Lardizahalea). 

■I  332,  Etrberis  japonica,  R.  Br.,  "f*  ^ §5- 

» 332,  „ Thunbergii,  DC.,  \iir.  typica,  Reg.,  *J'  SI- 

» 334.  „ vulgaris,  L.,  447]. 

n DiphyUda  Grayi^  Fr.  Schm.,  01  f^3K- 
,,  871,  Epimtdittm  Pttiuranthum^  Morr  ct  Den  , 

,,  Nandina  doiJustica^'Xhh^.,  ^ f&  Yl* 

„ 2144,  Slaunloniahexitphylla,V)cn<s  ,^i(i^(^Urdiz,ibalea). 

Bigxo.viace.*.-^  SS  ?I-  [ Vide  164,  292.] 

B1XINE.E. — 

JiPp.i  1055,  Gynocardia  odorata^  R.  Br.,  ^ ^ 

„ Idesia  polycarpa^yhsS.,^ 

„ 2389,  Xyhsma  racemosa,  Miq.,  ^ /|C  [r.  534]. 

BoRAd  ine;e.-^  4^  [r.  142]. 

yitp.,  838,  Ehretiti  serrata^  Roxb.,  felg- 
„ 896,  Eritrichium  pedunculare,  DC  , H- 

Bromeliace.*.—  as* 

7^P'»  379*  Enymelia  Ananas^  L.,  as*. 

Burserace.e.— 

7“P-<  439.  Canarium  commune,  L.,  »«• 

Cai.vcanthace.e.— 


578,  Chitnonanthus  friigrans,  Ldl.,  |S(  |§. 

» 579?  tt  „ fortna /fj/i/tdia,  mmni- 

CAMPANtri,ACE.E.— 


Adenophora  verticillata,  Fr  & S.,  ^ 

„ polymorpha,  Ldl.,  var.  alternifoUa,  Fr.  & S.,  ^ 


% 
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Adenophora  Irachelioides,  Max.,  ^ ^ [r.  45]. 

Campanumira  juponun,  Ma.x., 

436,  Campanula  punctata,  Lain.,  llj 

Codonopfiis  lancfolata,  I?th.  & II  , ± * 

„ 1025,  Gla*i%ocomia  lanccolata,  Reg , ^ 

„ 1 176,  Imlobus  radicans,  DC  , 

Lobelia  radicans,  Thbg., 

II  *3J3i  /■•'Mia  ffssili/i'lia,  Lamb,,  m 

Platycodon  grandiflorum,  ADC.,  xtcc.  glancnm,  S.  & Z., 

IIS  ['■•  45]. 

II  J377,  iMenbcrgia  marginata,  DC., 

C.\ppARn>K.i:.- & tEM  ?!• 

y^ap.,  1054,  Cynandropsis  7'iscida,  Bgc.,  & ?E  * [>'.  46S]. 
C.APRIFOUACE.B.—  ^ 4!- 

yap.,  800,  Diertnlla  grajidiftora,  S.  & Z.,  I®  (.njapunica, 

ix:.). 

>j  *°3i  II  versicolor,  S.  &■  Z,  (D.  grandiftora, 

S.  4 Z ). 

n "11^%  Lonicera  gracilip>es,'^\i\,  l|£  $ 

n 1340.  n japonkii,  Thbg., 

tt  *9®5#  Sambucus  raermosa,  L.,  \'ar.  Siebtddiana,  Miq,, 

II  *986,  „ Thunbergiana,  BI.,  ^ 

II  2^39i  Pfiostcum  sinuatum,  Ma.x.,  ® )if  3S- 
„ 2304,  Viburnum  dilatatum,  'J'hbg., 
n 4307,  „ japonicum,  Spr.,  mMm. 

II  4309,  Opalas,  L.,  lU  H ® (8f4)- 

II  4314,  „ Sieboldi,  Miq., 

„ toinenlosiim,  Thbg.,  ® ijg  3®  ?£. 

CARIOPHYLLE.Ti.— 

7‘'P-i  554>  Cerastium  vulgatum,  L.,  var.  glandnlosum,  Koch., 

„ 708,  Cucubalus  bacciferus,  L..  var./,i/Vn;V«s,  Miq., 

„ 787,  Dianthus  chinensis,  L.,  7^  Vi- 
„ 790,  Dianthus  superbus,  L., 
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Jitp,  \ni,  Lychnis  grandiJ!ora,i^.\.,  '1^  3 ^ * SJ  S 
„ 1341,  „ ,1  >1  forma  calicibus  pilosis, 

„ 1343,  Semio,  S.  & 7..,  titf  ^ SS- 

.i/elanJryum  Jirmum,  Roxb  , 

„ i960,  Sagina  maxima,  Gray,  ^ j/ii  ,01 
n '993.  Saponaria  Vaccaria,  1..,  ^ ^ ^ fr- 
„ 3151,  SiMiria  u/igiiiosa,  L.,  Si.  iiifuntica,  Scop., 

Cei,astrinf..e.—  m ^ % 

Jilp.,  90s,  Euonymus  ahlu^,  1 IS 

»»  9<^7»  tt  europaus,  L.,  var.  UtimUtonianus,  Max., 

M 9^9i  »»  jnponicus,  1‘hbg.,  N*ur.  radicans,  Miq  , ^ 

„ 2243,  TripUrygium  Wil/ordii,  Hk.  f,  [J[j 

Cer.\toi>hvi.le.e.— IK  3l  ['’•  4°']- 

CnEXOPomACK.'K.— [r.  446,  Kochia,  v.  9]  Sita-da  maritima, 
Dumort,  var.  asparagoidcs,  Fr.  & S.,  «Eii- 
Chlokaxthace.*.—  ^ m i‘  m- 

Jap.f  583,  Chhrixnthuh  brach\^titchy&,  HI  , J|f 
„ 584,  „ inconspicHUHf  Sw , ^ %.  m- 

„ 585,  „ japouicus,  Sicb.,  * St mm w- 

C/il.  strratus,  R.  & Sch.,  ]5t  E* 
COMimKTACK.K.— (1*  5 4"  44- 

fap.,  1851,  Quistjualis  indica,  L.,  iili  e 
CoMMEI,VXE.E.— ^ $4- 

Jitp.,  152,  iinciUxna  oiiganthum,  Fr.  &.  S., 

„ 654,  Commclyna  communis,  I.., 

„ 1677,  Po/lia  japonica,  Hornst.,  tt 
COMPOSIT.E.— 

39i  Achillea  [v„  438]. 

„ 55,  Adenocaulon  adheereseens,  Max.,  % IS  *- 
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177,  Anlhemis  nobilis,  L.,  in  t 
Arctium  Lappa^  L.,  ^ 
llTtff.  Artemisia  [r.  429]. 

283,  Aster  /asti^aius,  Fisch  et  Mey.,  icm- 

285,  „ hix/iidus,  Thbg.,  var.  nusochatus,  Fr.  & S.,  ^ 

n % 

290,  „ scabtr,  Thbg.,  ® IK- 

292,  „ lalariius,  L., 

294.  .1  Irinrn'ius,  Ro.\b.  [v.  405]. 

295,  „ „ Ko.-tb.,  var.  avaia,  Fr.  & S-,  Sf  t 

II  a- 

497)  II  Tri/iolium,  L., 

304,  Alractylis  lancca,  Thbg., 

305,  „ oTO/<i,  Thbg.,  vjn:- 

346,  Bidens pilosa^  L.,  ^ !l^* 

347,  Bidens  tripartita,  L.,  ® IE  m [V.  155]. 

362,  BoUonia  (yisler)  canluniens,  DC.,  (B1-),  Sjl  §i 
364,  „ „ incisa,  Bth.  (Fisch),  JJ  3|). 

414,  Culenduln  officinalis,  L., 

419,  Cailislephus  chincnsis,  Nees.,  % *)• 

461,  Carduus  crispus,  L.,  Ikfk- 

516,  Carpesium  [r,  35].  (C.  divaricatum,  S.  &.  2..,  ^ 

a* 

526,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  L., 

Cenlipeda  orbicularis,  Lour., 

587,  Chrysanllieinum  coronarium,  L., 

635,  Ciiicus  jap.,  C.  ova!  [r.  62]. 

641,  „ pcclineUus,  Ma.\.,  mmM- 

644,  pp  spicatus,  Max.3  35j* 

^99p  pp  Crepis  Japonica,  Bth.,  S!f«SIK. 
Dichrocephala  latifoHa,  DC.,  ^IK- 

834,  Echinops  sphtrrocephalus,  L., 

835,  EcUpta  alba.  Hassle.,  sess- 
8M,  Erigeron  [v.  436]. 
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Eupatoriutn  [v. 

„ loil,  Gerhgra  anandria^  Schultz, 

„ 1035,  Gnaphiilium  mulUctps,  Wall.,  ^ 

..  >037,  „ & S.,  gE  [p.  435](^,a/Aa- 

lisyed.'). 

„ 1057,  Gynura pinnatifida,ViC.,  H Au  (i  Zl 't). 

„ 1070,  HtHanlhus  annuus,  L.,  1^  B 

»»  1150*  Inula  hritanica,  DC.,  var.  vu^aris^  Lad,,  i|^  ^ 

» r«  Halenium^  L.,  ± 

it  I i8i,  Ixeris  debilis,  Gray.,  nniWi. 

f.  “85,  „ Thunbergii,  Gny.,  ^ jOt  5K- 

>>  1219,^  Z«r/«ira  [r.  24]. 

„ Sororia,  Miq.,  llj  ^ 5^- 

„ debilis,  Bth.,  M 71 
Lampsana  apogonoidts,  Ma.x.,  ^ til  3E- 
„ 1231,  Lappa  major,  Gajrtn.,  ^ ^ = Arctium, 

» 1377.  Macroclinidium  verticillatum,  Fr.  et  Sav., 

„ 1469,  Myriogytu  minuta,  Less.,  ^ 35- 

/>  *393.  Pctasius  [p.  160]. 

„ 1630,  Picris  japonica,  Thbg.,  ^ HI. 

„ 1808,  Pyrethrxtm  Decaisneanum,  Max., 

„ 1809,  „ indicum,  Cass., 

„ 1997,  Saussurca  Bungei,  Bth.,  £9  IK  ® ft)- 

Scorzotura  hispanica,  L.,  |@(- 

„ Z056,  Scnccio  campcsiris,  DC., 

„ ao6o,  „ japon.  [p.  56]. 

„ 2061,  „ K<empfcri,  DC.,  % ® (also  ^ ^ |g). 

„ 2062,  „ Krameri,  Fr,  et  S., 

„ 2065,  „ palmatus,  Pall.,  lA^fsin- 

„ 2078,  Sii^fsbfciia  [v.  35]. 

„ 2106,  So/idago  Virgaurra,  L., 

„ 2108,  Sonchui  [p.  24].  (S.  oleraceus,  L.  ®t)- 
„ 21T1,  TageUs  erecta,G., 

f,  *17*.  ..  patuia,  L.,  ft 
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Jap.,  2177,  Taraxacum  officinale,  Wi)'g.,  var.  corniculatum,Koch 
& Ziz.,  frff  & 

„ 2388,  Xanthium.  [ V.  184,  438.] 

C0XIFER.B. — [r.  504-507]. 

Thuja  oi/usa,  S.  & Z.,  ^1  tt- 
„ pisifera,  Bth.  et  Hk., 

Cryl»tomcria,Cunmtif>hamia  and  7»»rmv7  [r.  228,  T.  504.] 

CoNVOLVrLACKvT-.— 

Convitlvulus  [r.  442]. 

Cuscu/a  japonica,  Chois.,  v.  131,010. 

Jap.,  1153,  Ipomtra  Batatas,  Lam., 

„ HS4,  „ hona-bo.Xfla.,  a- 

„ 1156,  „ hcJeracea  [v. 

”5*.  ..  Quamodit.  }% 

„ triloba  {Pharbitis),  Miq., 

C0RIARIE.E.— Tf:  ^ 11^  44* 

Jap.,  676,  Cori^ria  japonica,  :\.  (iray, 

CORNACE.'E.— llj  ^ 44- 

Jap.,  309,  A ncuba  japonica,  Thbg.,  ^ ^ Jif  JS8- 
„ 678,  Cornus  kousa,  Huorg., 

C.  officinalis,  S.  & Z.,  llj  ^ $![• 

II  >397.  Marlea platani/olia,  S.  A Z.,  /\  WL- 

Cr.\SSI'I.\CE.®.—  ^^14- 

Jap.,  692,  Cotyledon  spinosa,  L., 

„ malacophylla,  Pall.,  var.  japonica,  Fr.  & S., 

„ 1586,  Penthorum  sedoides,  I..,  it  ® m- 
„ 2041,  S/’tfum  ^rj/Aros/u/um,  Miq., 

„ 2043,  „ kamtschaticiim,  Fisch.,  ^ *• 

„ lineare,  Thbg.,  ^ ^ ]|[. 

CRrciFEK.E.—  + ^ IS  44- 

Jiipat  14 1,  Anafitatica  I/ierochunlitiu,  L., 
n l^i,  Arabis per/oliata,  Lam., 

..  373. /•  Srassica  [p.  361]. 
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yap.,  444,  Capsella  [p.  367]. 

„ 455,  Cardamine  syhuUicat  Link., 

„ 932,  Eutrnnn  Ma.x,,  llj  I?  3E- 

„ 1170,  hatis  [r.  392]. 

„ 1400,  Matthiida  incanay  R.  Hr., 

„ i486,  .y<is/ur/htm  moHUxmuUy  Wall.,  3F  IK  M)- 

„ iB62,  A\tp//aHft>'  S4t/ivii.i,  L.,  ^ tlii- 

„ 20B$,  S/nn/>is.  [L.  362.] 

„ 3089,  Sisjmhrium.  [ L.  434.J 

„ 3196,  n/iispi  iirvense,  1,.,  IK- 

Crci-Kiin.u  E.i;.— 4ij  ^ ['•  382-387]. 

ClTl'LIKEK.E. — ® [''•  539,  Ol.^UlUdl,  V.  494]. 

Cvi  .\i>A(  e.t;.— S ^ ^4- 

y,ip.,  724.  Crt"''  ravluh!,  Thbg.,  S fe- 
Cvi'EKAi  44  ['  ■ ‘)7.  483]- 

Cyprrus  Irin,  I,.,  j'i}  ]^. 

//r/aii/iiiris  planUigiiuti,  K.  Hr.,  v.  59, 

Diapk.nm.vo.e.— ^ 44-  7‘‘A’  79‘- 

i)ii)S(okk.e.-'J5'  H 44-  [I'  379] 

JJ/tw,  j^nJciiiiiitity  Miq., 

Un-SACK.n.-  llj  J|[  ^3  44. 

yap.,  815,  Dip!Mcus  japoukus,  Miq., 

,,  3008,  ScahiiKW  jiipuitkii,  Miq.,  llj  ^ ]jjj. 

Droskrace.e.— ^ 3K  44- 

yap.,  838,  Drasera  lunala,  Hucli.,  4*  5 fit  ^ 

KBKN.UE.Ti.—  4if  1«44.  491, 484. 

Ei.vEa(-,.\ace.«.— ^ 44- 

yap.r&40,  Iila-agnu!  Umgipts,  \.  (iray.,  {r./.p.). 

„ 843,  „ pimgem,  I'hbg.,  S /‘"W-)- 

Egt-isET.\(  E.E.— ;4c  M 44- 

Jiip>y  875,  Etfuistium  arvrus^y  L.,  TmI  m. 

„ S76,  „ //rfww/.f,  L.,  var.y^//^(^//;V«//^,  Miltlc.,  /fC  lyt* 

„ 878,  „ rdffwsi:^siwum,  Dcsf.,  earn- 
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Ekicack^.— 

Jap.,  146,  Andromeda  japonica,  Thbg.,  it*. 

„ 148,  „ ovalifolia.  Wall.  (Pieris,  Don.),  JR  TJ* 

(t  j83)- 

„ 630,  Clethra  tariinerris,  S.  & Z.,  lU 

„ 1261,  Leucolhce  Grayana,  Max., 

„ 1456,  Monotropa  uniflora,  L.,  id  & gi- 

„ 1817,  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  L.,  ^ ^ j^)- 

Rh.  brachycarpum,  Don., 

„ 1878,  Rhododendron  indicum,  Sw.,  rar.  Keempferi,  Max., 

mmm- 

Rhododendron  indicum,  Sw.,  \"ar.  macranthum.  Max., 

Rhododendron  indicum,  Sw.,  \-ar.  oblusum.  Max., 

„ 1881,  „ ledifolium,  Don.,  var.  leucanthum,  DC., 

„ 1883,  „ Metternichii,  S.  & Z., 

„ 1888,  „ sinense,  Sw., 

„ 2276,  Vacctnium  Vitis  idaa^  L., 

Er:ocaule.b.-J5  ^ 

Eriocaulon  $exangulare,  L., 

Euphorbiac**.—  AleuriUs  [r.  515]. 

yap.,  395,  Buxus  japonica,  MOll., 

„ 396,  „ „ var.  tnicrophylla,  MOll.,  tJC- 

>i  7°5i  Croton  Tiglium,  L.,  £ ff  • 

„ 760,  Daphniphyllum  macropodum,  Miq.,  )|iJ. 

„ 846,  Eleeococca  [y.  515]. 

„ 916,  Euphorbia  helioscopia,  L.,  ^ 8S- 
„ 917,  „ humi/usa,  Willd.,  ^ 

„ 918,  „ lasiocaula,  Boiss.,  ^ 

I.  9‘9.  ..  loilhyris,  L.,  ^ ^ ■ 

„ 921,  „ Rochebruni,  Fr.  & S., 

,,  922,  ,,  Morr.  et  Decnc., 

„ 1430,  APercuriaiis  Itiocarpa,  S.  & Z.,  Oj  U- 
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Jap.,  1615,  Phyllanthus  Urinarin,  L.,  [SI 
i>  i9*3>  Ricinus  communis,  L.,  »■ 

„ 1926,  Rotllera  [r.  290]. 

„ 1991,  Sapium  scbiferum.'Kiys.h.,  /tl* 

Ficoidea;.—  * 

yap.,  1449,  Mollugo  stricta,  L.,  \'ar.  latifolin,  Fenzl.,  ^ ]^. 

•I  Tetragonia  cxpansa,  K\X., 

Filicks.-  # ® ^ [r.  377]. 

GENTIANACK.«.-f|  St  14* 

yap.,  1001,  Gentiana  scahra,  Bge.,  var.  Butrgeri,  Max.,  |||  ft- 
„ 1282,  Limnanlhemum  indicum,  Griseb.,  ^ ^ 

« 1^83,  „ Lk.,  var./u/u««VBOT,  Miq., 

^ ['’•  47.  399]- 

„ 1421,  Mcnyanthts  Irifoliata,  L.,  ® 

» 1518,  Ophelia  (Stteriia')  Umaculata,  S.  & Z.,  3*  UK- 

Geraniace.*.-S^  ^ ^ S'  14- 

1007,  Geranium  nepalense,  Sweet.,  iSi  fJ|  ^ 

SE  S"  {Brodium  cicularium,  Lem.,  var.  pirn- 
pintllixfolium,  Cav.). 

Geranium  I^ober/ianufn,  L.,  Si  iS  a M S- 
I,  Impatiens  Bixhamina^  L.,  81  im  s. 

» “45.  ..  Textori.M'm.,  SL  llll  IE- 

» *543.  Oxaiis  corniculata,  L., 

„ 2349,  Tropetohtm  majus,  L., 

Grsner.^cea;. — 

yap.,  635,  Conandron  ramondioides,  S.  & Z., 

Gkrtace-e.— 

yap.,  865,  Ephedra  vulgaris.  Rich.,  var.  helvttica,  Hk.  & Thomps, 

Gkamixi.  a;.— ^ 4C  % [r.  459-463  ] 

Phragmites  macer,  Munroe,  M. 

Eragrostis  pilosa,  ncauv.,  ^ ^ ]^. 

Diarrhena  japonica,  ^ 

Se/aria  cxcurrens,  Miq.,  {Coix  arc  reversed.) 
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Miscnnlhus  Rth.,  S [compare  188].  EUusine  cor.wim, 
(liertn.,  ft-  Arundo  Roxh,^  Kth.,  r 455.  ik  'S.  n- 
Haloragr^.—  [r.  401 Ciillilriche  sfngnalis,  Sco;'.  'fC 

Ha.ma.mki.idk.k.— 

Jap^t  820,  Diatylium  racemosum,  S.  ilt  Z.,  ■ 

„ 1066,  IlamamelU  jnponica,  S & Z.,  ^ iK!  tl5* 

Litjuidiimhnr  ^y.  • 

I I-KMOr>OBACE.t:.—  BP  M 

Aieiris  japonica^  ^ ^ 

Ophiopo^on  japonicus,  Gawl.,  >j>  5i  ^ i"j  ^ [r.  ioS\ 

Liri»l>e  ipicati,\.o\xr.,  I?  PT  $■ 

Hvdrociiarujea;.— ^ ^ 

J«p;  2280,  Vallismria  spiralis,  L.,  ® 

Ihdrocharis  [i’.  400].  (//.  asiatica,  Be  7i‘). 

Hvpehr  ixea;.—  ^ IS 

It.  Ascyrion,  I,.,  ^ ^ ^ 

Jap.,  Ill8,  Hyptricum,  chinmse,  L., 


,,  1119. 

„ ereclum,  TlibK.,  *J»  ^ SI- 

1122, 

„ palitlum,  ThliR.,  ^ U tS- 

1123. 

„ Sampsoui,  Mce.,  7C  ^ 3^- 

lUCIXE-K.— ^ W $4  [f-  •190]- 
iRIDE^.— 

Jap.,  702,  Crocus  sativus,  1..,  § St  Tfc',  \fl  ^ E^- 
„ ii6o,  f.  Iris  [r.  467]. 

» I5*>5i  Pariianthus  chinensis,  Kcr.,  T-  {BcUntcan  ia 
chin..  Ad.). 

Jl’GI.AXD.ACE^.— 

Jap.,  Jug/ans  cordi/ormis,  Ma.\.,  Bfi 

„ 1195.  ..  r<y,ii,  L.,  var.  Casim., 

„ 1196,  „ SicMdiana,  Max.,  [1]  ^0 

„ 1657,  Plaiycarya  sirohilacra,  S.  & Z.,  fli  ttiJ. 

Jl-SCACE.K.— ® *£»  ^ 

Jap.,  1198,  Juucus  ballicus,  Uclli.,  fil  [»•  16,  455]. 
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yi>p.,  1200,  yttncus  communis,  var.  c^iisus  [i’.  176]. 

..  1335.  Linula  [n.  455]. 

Labia 

y<i/i;  85,  Ajuga  decumbens,  Thbg.,  var.  sinuaUx,  Fr.  & S„  ^ ^ 

>]*  m- 

V.ar.  (yjxica,  Fr.  & S.,  ® *3' 

>■  3^5,  BrxxneUa  vulgaris,  L.,  §f 

„ 405,  Calamiullxa  chincnsis,  Uth., 

.>  572,  Clielnno/isis  mosclxa/a,  Miq., 

„ 857,  ElshoUzia  crisUxta,  Willd,, 

„ 1225,  Lxxmixxxn  album,  L.,  var.  barbaluxn,  fi*  ^ lift. 

„ 1243,  Leouurus  [r.  444]. 

„ 1326,  Lophantus  rugosus,  Fisch.,  ^ §. 

..  ^353,  ^■ycopixs  curo/.irus,  L.,  At  iCl  §£  'jg'. 

„ 1424,  ifcxuha  anvusis,  L.,  var.  xmlgaris,  Uth.,  ^b?. 

Mosla  grosstserrala,  Ma.x., 

„ 1461,  3fosla  punctata,  Ma.\.,  @ j{^  {<0  ^). 

„ I49t> 

..  1492,  „ japxxnUa,  Ma.\.,  fg 

•1  *5°3>  Ocimum  basilicum,  L.,  ^ 

„ 1588,  Pcrilla  [r.  64].  {Perilla  ixrguta.  Bill , ^ 3^1. 

„ 1665,  Plfctrantl/xis  loxigitubus,  Miq.,  § 3^. 

„ xx)24,  Posmarinus  o^cixialis,L.,  3s  ^ §• 

Salx’ia  [r.  17].  5.  jap.,  var.  bipinnata,  F'r.  & S., 

Sii/viii  piebdiif  K.  Hr., 

„ 2036,  Scutellaria  [r.  447]. 

Slacliys  aspera,  Mich.x.,  var.  jap.,  Ma.x., 

2139,  „ 5;>3u/(/(,  Miq.,  ^ ^ ^ {St.  affinis,tt^e.) 

Lari>ix.viui.k.k,—  ^ iS  [r.  Bfrheruiett\. 

Lai  kixe.k.— if4  [b.  512]. 

Lindcra  stryclmifoUa,  Bill,  et  Hkr., 

LEGUMINOS.E.— ^ [r.  354]. 

Bauhinia  japoxtica.  Max., 
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Crotolaria  sessiliflora,  L.,  ^ "5  '&• 

Desmodium  {xydocarpum,  DC.,  for  D.  Oldhami,  Oliv. 

Glycina  soja,  S.  Z.,  S. 

Lotus  corniculalus,  L.,  v.ir.  japonicus,  Rcgcl., 

Wistaria  chinensis,  S.  & Z.,  ^ ^ 

Lkmn.\ce«.— ?fi  14  [t'-  400]  • 

Lentibix.^rie;e.— H ^ 

Liliace*.—  \_AUium^  V.  360]. 

Asparagus  [p.  io8,  Antmarrhena,  v.  94]. 

Jap.t  244,  Aspidistra  iurida,  Gaw.,  $• 

„ 322,  Barnardia  japonica,  Rocm.  9c  Sch., 

„ 422,  Calodragon  nohiliSf  Planch., 

„ 784,  DiancUa  odorata,  Bl., 

„ 817,  Disporum  pullum,  Salisb.,  ^ ^ 

„ 899,  Erythronium  denscanis,  L.,  « i;r  ^ 111  jiiS- 

Funkia  and  HenurocalUs  [p.  4J4]. 

Fritillaria  [y.  75,  423]. 

„ 1072,  llelinopsis  grandiflora,  Fr.  & S.,  a*- 

,,  1083,  Heterosmilax  japonica,  Kth.,  ± m 

„ 1270,  LUium  tturatum,  Ldl , 

n *273.  » Salisb.,  var.^u4:A/-//a«(,  Fisch., 

„ 1274,  „ cordi/olium,  % ^ ^ 

„ japonicum,  Thbg.,  0 
„ 1281,  „ . tigrinum,  Gawl.,  Sfl-- 

„ 1527,  Oriihiatdulis,  Miq.,  iJj 
„ 1566,  Paris  tetraphylla,  A.  Graj’,  3E 

„ 1676,  Polianthcs  tuherosa,  L,, 

Pohgonatum  [p.  52].  P.  gigantewn,  Miq., 

„ 1866,  Reiruckia  cornea,  Kth.,  ^ ^ M St)- 

„ 1874,  Rhodea  japonica,  Roth  , ^ ^ 

Sci/ia  chinensis,  Bth.,  [v.  jfap.,  322]. 

„ 2018,  „ maritima,  L.,  ^ J®. 

2094,  Smilacina  japonica,  A.  Gray,  ^ |||. 
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2095,  SmUax  hifiorat  Sieb., 

„ 2096,  „ L.  [r.  3^^6]. 

„ 2097,  „ herhacea,  L.,  \*ar.  nipponica^  Max., 

„ acK>X,  „ SieiMi,  Miq., 

„ 2228,  Tricyrlis.  japonka,  Miq.,  jtfiSi  jg. 

„ 2252,  TuUpa  (tesneriana,  L , 

„ cduth,  n:<r„  llj 

„ 2284,  Veratrum  alburn^  L.,  var.  grantiijiorum,  Ma.x.,  ^ 

l^i£- 

„ 2285,  Veratrum  nigruiHy  L., 

I.IN.M  E.p;.— 35  14. 

129.L  Liliu  ii  [r.  388]. 

I.lHiANIACK.i;.— ^ 

389,  lludUyii  [r.  365]. 

Lok.wihace.e.— ^ ^ 41' 

Liiraiillius  [r.  449’. 

Msium  [t'.  45o\ 

I,V<  Ol'ODlAl  K.E.— 

1174,  /siv/fs  Jap4>niia,  A.  Hr., 

„ 1348,  I.wii/Hidium  citvitlum,  L.,  ^ 

„ 1351,  „ >/>,.«/.-«///,  ThbR.,  2 tt- 

„ 2049,  Selaginclla  caulescens,  Spr.,  ^ 'J^•|  ^ 

„ 2050,  „ iiwulveits,  Spr.,  M tt- 

„ 2051,  „ Kraussiaua,  Kze.,  jtil  ft  (S?  S J^)- 

I,vrnR.\KiE.E.— •4‘  ® 3E  4^- 

Jap.,  1225,  Lagersinemia  i$t(fua,  L.,  H a m 

„ 1370,  Lythrmn  virgatum,  L.,  -T-  Jg  IK. 

„ 1806,  Ptmktt  Ortumtum,  L., 

M.vr.NOUAfE.E.—  Tfc  i$  ^ rr.  55.?. 
liupUlea  polyamira,  S,  & Z.,  § 

Itlicium  religiosum,  L.  [r*.  464]. 

Magnolia  fuscata^  .\n<lr.,  ^ 

„ pumila,  .\ntir.,  ^ 

Michclia  compresstif  Max., 
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MAI.VACK.li.—  [i’.  368,  369].  //ii,  ri>M  sill.,  L., 

Abutilon  [r.  388,  389]. 

Marsile.vcb.*.— ^ [v.  113,  114.  yup;  1399]- 
yap.,  1984,  Salvinia  vulgaris,  Midi., 

Mki.astomace.e.— S 

yap.,  376,  liredia  hirsuta,  HI.,  ^ 5c' 

„ urA,  Melastoma  macracarpa,\)v>x\.,  ^ ft  J3"- 
Meliace.*. — m m [r.  544.  520]- 
MENISI'K!tM.VCE*.—  K an- 

yap.,  647,  CoccuIhs  divcrsifoUus,  Miq.,  ^ 155  E- 
„ 648,  „ laurifoHus,  DC.,  % jHl  1^- 

„ 549,  „ Thunbtrgii,  DC.,  /tC  K E- 

Myricack.e.— ^ [''•  244]' 

Myristicace.e.— ^ fi  ^ 

yap.,  1473,  .I/vWj!//Vr7  fragrans,  Houtt.,  |J}  J1 
MyrsinaCE.e.— 

Japn  201,  Ardisia  crii^pn^  L)C.,  ^ ffi  ^ Hf  fe* 

„ 202,  „ jttponha,  HI., 

,»  1^7^, 'Mirsa  dorxsna^  HI.,  tt  1 ilJ- 

Myrt.vce.e.—  ft 

Jap.f  901,  Eujicnia  caryophyllata^  'I'hbg.,  "J" 

„ 902,  „ Jt%mbo$^  L.,  7«ft- 

,t  1791#  Psidtum  GtutVit,  I„, 

„ 1891,  Rhodamyrlus  tauuntasa,  Wight,  ft  ^ JK- 
Xaiauej!.—  [r.  401]. 

I’oUmageUm  polygon.,  3* 

Xymhh*.yce.e.— ® iH  H [r.  395]- 
Brasenia  peltata,  I’lirsh.,  3f. 

Olrace.e.  [r.  544].  Syringa  vulgaris,  L.,  "J” 

Onagrariea:.  -mmm. 

yap.,  I ao8,  yussiaa  repens,  L.,  II- 
Trap,!  [i’.  397]. 

Orchide.e.— M 

Air  ides  japonicum,  Ldl.  et  Reichb., 
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y^ap,,  Areihusa  Japonica,  Gr.,  ikm-  (Pogonia  ophioghs- 
soidts,  Nutt.). 

» 35>i  Pletio  hyadttthina,  R.  Br.,  & Tk 
„ 726,  Cymbidium  cnsi/olium,  Sw  , ^ jj@. 

» 727i  i>  virens,  Ldl., 

„ 745,  Cypripcdium  japtmunm,  Thbg., 

.,  772,  Priiilrohiuin  moiiilifoniif,  Sw.,  :5  m 
„ 773,  „ rcpinns,  Kr.  & S.,  9$ 

„ 873,  EpipaclhgiganlM,  Hkr.,  ^ ^ 

„ 9H1,  CaUoiti  srpUntriontxliSf  Reichenb.,  Hi  1 

„ 9Q5,  Gasitrodio  daia^  B1 , 

„ 1061,  Ilabcnariix  rtidiatiXy  Thbg.,  IS  ^ 3E  a «. 

„ 13.14, 1.uisia  teres,  Bl , IS- 

Phaius  grandiflorns,  Lour., 

Pagotxia  ophioglo&soides,  Nutt., 

„ 2132,  Spirmilhes  australis,  Ldl.,  ^ I!  H «- 
OROBAXCHArF..*;.—  n t m- 

Jap.,  66,  ypgiiietia  indica,  Ro.\b., 

„ 1530,  Orohixxxche  ammtphiUxjQ,.  A,  Mey.,  “J. 
RANDANACKAi.— 

JiXp.^  155*,  PixndtXHua  odor(xthdmxi$^  L.,  St 
PaK\VKRA<  K.F  — ® 

Jixp.f  208,  A r^fmotir  mr.vicantx,  L., 

n *375/  PoUoniix  {MiXcUya)  cordtxta,  R.  Hr.,  'fH 
„ 571,  Chilidonium  Majus^  L., 

„ 681,  Corydalis  ambigua,  Cham.  & Schl.,  [oth  er 

C.,  r.  371.] 

„ 793,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  Mic)., 

„ 1563, A’6<r<?.s,  L.,  AM. 

u *5^4>  n -^omni/erttfn,  L.,  ^ 

Passifi.ore^.— 15  # iH  H. 

*572,  Ptissx flora  ctmt/ea^  L„  U ^ j||. 

PRDALIXR^B.  — ft  ^ [»'■  388].  {Sesam.  indie.,  ft). 
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Phyt<)I.ac(  acea:.—  ^ 1^  fl  [.•• 

PlHF.R\CE;ji.— 

IloHtfuYuin  [r.  144]. 

i^43»  /V  Vr  Fnio-KaUsunit  S.  A Z.,  ± S SN- 
„ 1996,  Siiururus  Lourciri,  Dccne.,  ^ 0 

Pirmsi'nRKvK.—  m m 

l^45i  l^ittoS'Poruw  Tohira,  .\it., 

Pl,ANTA(;iXE.E.— ]|i  fl}  4?  ['■•  4.19]- 
Pl.fMHA.-lI.\K,E.-|^ii  4^- 

3141,  Shilue  iirhi.viiht,  Max.,  45 

PoLvr.At.ArE,^,— ^ 4^  [f- 44.4]'  l^'/yg.  . fll  T ^■ 

Poi.ycoxacea;.-^  4^  [''•  5-*>  5-'- 

(P.  nodosum,  Pcrs.,  ,H  P.  Thunb.,  var.  typicum, 

{P.  per/olialiim.'L.,  $ Dfl)-  Pogopyrum  [v.  m], 

A’linifX  [p.  440.  441’. 

Po,\rKI)ERI.\CEA5.— 

Jiip,t  1453,  Monochoria  pliinUtg^inca,  Kth., 

„ var.  t'ortiifolia,  Fr.  & S.,  MM. 

„ i454,  „ vir^htti/ts,  Presl.,  M A?S- 

PoRTI  l.\(  E.4:.-||  ^ 44- 

PorlultKii  ohriiceay  L., 

,,  var.  IK'.. 


PRIMri.ACE.t’.— ^ 

y>ip.,  1362,  /.r.shttut/iiti  M/tn>i</e.<,  Diiby., 


„ davurica,  Willd., 

1,1*4. 

„ Fortunci,  .Max.,  § 3E- 

„ sikokiana,  Mi<)., 

ty  ^7^9p  Prhnuia  sinrmifi,  I-dl.,  ^ ^ 

RA\f\cn.\CKA.: 

M 4!- 

yap.,  42, . 

/7V////7,  Ucichb.,  fl} 

..  43. 

„ lycoctonum.  L.,  ^ (k* 

..  44. 

„ Xopr/ius,  L,,  var.  timhiguum,  Rck*.  iB 

..  *4.  - 

■ti/onis  arnurfnsis,  Reg.  tS:  Radd.,  ^ ^ 
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Jap.,  155, . I c<T««</,  Thbj;.,  ^ Sfl  §• 

„ 158,  „ heftalica,  (iort., 

M *59»  M jiiponica,  S.  & Z.,  ^ 

tt  162,  „ uiiortisis,  Max., 

f 163,  „ pfn.\vlvanka^  L.,  $ |(i|. 

■>  I SR.  Aquiir^it}  uiropurpurptt,  Willd., 

.<imp/rx,  W.,  var.  rinrmo.<ir,  Max.,  nm. 
(icmalif  af>ii/alia,\')C 25^ 

..  6jo,  „ flari./a,  Thhj',,  ^ ij|. 

..  8-I-.  „ pankii/ala,  ’I'hl));.,  ^ 

,.  f>ahiif,  .Morr.  iS:  Deo..  iM- 

„ 664,  Ciipih  aiiemanafolia , S.  & % iS- 

Ddphinium  Apids,  I..,  /J> 

„ 882,  Eranthis  [r.  115]. 

„ y(<T\,  Paoaia  aWi flora,  V\i\..  ^ 

„ 1872,  „ Moulan,  Sims. 

„ 1R52,  f^ivtutu‘u/ux  iH'ria,  I..,  €K- 
•.  '857,  strirraluf,  L.,  ^ jliq. 

>■  >859,  ,,  ter  Hahn,  I'hbf;.,  IpI  HI 

Rhamx.w  k.e.-H  ^ [r.  489,  272]. 

Ros.vrF.E.-^ 

Jafl.,  ~\,  .i^rimoHia  ri.vidiila,  v.ir.  jafr»i/i-a,  Miq.,  fiS 

WM- 

Amrianchitr  fr'.  475]. 

694,  Crahrgus  ciineala,  S.  & Ill  M [r.  244]. 

■.  <>94.  I’all.,  var..f/«A/-/;.  Ma.s., 

Fraitaria  [r'.  446]. 

1016,  Ccum  japoniaim,  Thb);.,  tJJ  ^ 

„ 1211,  Krrria  iapoHica,  IK'.,  m 'M  IE- 

..  y$i9,  Oheomr/rs  su/iro/iiHi/a,  Kik'Ii.,  (O.  niilliyl- 

liilifolia,  I.dl.). 

1608,  PAa/inia  japonUa,  Thhg.,  iJt  flfl  {^Eriithotnui). 
u \1\1 , chinntsia,  Scr.,  var.  hirtcUa,  Fr.  & S.  S 
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Jitp;  1748,  VoUntiUa  cryplolania.  Max.,  m 
>.  >750.  „ Bge.,  i|  M SI- 

n *75^p  p*  Del.,  (^K/rinran/z,  W. 

<!•  .\rn.). 

Potentilla  tcrzuzta.  Max.,  (var.  of  fragariuidts,  L.),  m 

6 n- 

p.  *758,  PutfHum  oficinaU^  L.,  m- 

..  i759p  IP  L., 

/*rufius  [r.  470-477]. 

/*yrus  [r.  478-4H2,  301]. 

„ iHq2,  /?/tift/o(r/H'S  Arrrifn/es,  S.  & Z.,  m m 
„ 1916,  AV.<rf  Banisnrf  R.  Br., 

„ 1917,  „ indicaj  L., 

„ 1923,  „ mzihi/tora,  Thbg.,  [r.  295  • 

IP  *933,  „ rugiifnt,  Thbg., 

Ruhus  [r.  436J.  R.  iditux,  L.,  var.  sirigosust  Ma.x., 

Spireni  prunifoHtij  S,  IE- 

„ ctzzzloniensh.  Lour., 

,.  niuzitri,  ^ ^ 

„ JiipoHua,  L.  f.,  ® ^ 3ft'. 

Roxm'ROHIAt'K.B. — 

7"A.  703.  Cr,h>muz  japonUa,  Mil).,  ft  IS  H ft  !%• 

,.  Ro.xburghia  seisilifoliit,'SVv\.,  ]5 

•t  *937,  ,,  HI., 

Rl  BI.M  K.t;.— 31  ^ 14- 

7"P'i  750.  Dizwizacazil/zus  izzi/iczis,  Oairtii.,  Jft  fft  ^ ?E. 

„ 982,  Giilinm  aparinCf  L., 

» 9**4.  » horeaU,  L.,  ^-ar.  uzpzzniczzzzz.  Max.,  iff  Sfe 

» 99°<  ztcruzn,  I.., 

„ 991,  Gardenia  fiorida,  L.,  [r.  302]. 

>.  993i  ..  radicam:,  Thbg., 

„ 1187,  fxtira  .tlricliz,  Roxb.,  ^ f /|C. 

•bfuss-nzda  parviflora,  Miq.,  ^ 
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Jjp;  1546,  P,rderiti  fattUhi,  L.,  ^ "fC  W- 

Pu6iit  cvrdifuHa  [i'.  393]. 

„ 2072,  Serissa  faUidu,  Com., 

..  2259,  Uncaria  rhynchupliylla,  Miq., 

Wcbera  corymiosa,  Willd.,  ^ 

K.  rAtR.K.-^  S 

Citrus  [r>.  486-488I. 

7“P;  797,  Oictamnus  alius,  L.,  ^ 

’>  934<  fitvdia  ruliratrpa,  liil).  & H.,  ^ ^ i55. 

» 1529,  Orixa  Japoiiica,'l'h\>^.,  %'  jlj. 

>1  ‘957>  A’uta  jfravcoUus,  I,.,  ^ 

>1  2092,  Shimmia  japuuica,  Thbg.,  1® 

Xanthaxylum  [r’.  497]. 

Saiiiace.r.  -ft  M 14. 

Jap.,  1958,  Sabia  japunka.  Max.,  ft  X Sf- 
SALKi.VE.E.-tg  ^ ?4  [r.  52},  524]. 

S.VXT.VL.VCKA!.— ^ § |4- 

Jap.,  2195,  'Httsium  dtcurrcns,  HI.,  s 
S.MM.M..W  E.E.-I*  ^4  [r.  550]. 

S.\XIFR.\GE.«.-J^  5 I4- 

Chrysos,pUHium  aiUrnifoUum^  L.,  vur.  japonkumf  Max.,  m g 

yup.j  783,  Deutzia  Sieht>ldiatui^  Max.,  Bc* 

„ no8,  Ilyilrtiu^ta  petiohris,  S,  var.  corJiMia^  Max., 

M Moy,  Hydrangea  Thuuifcrj^ii,  S., 

„ 1605,  Philadtiphus  toroiiariiis,  L.,  var.  Satsumi,  Max.,  llj 

¥*  rE- 

„ 1905,  Piirs  ambiftuum.  Max., 

„ 1914,  Rodgersia  podophyUa^  A.  Gray, 

„ 2005,  Sdxifraga  sarmrntoSbif  L., 

„ 2016,  Schizop/irtif'iMti  hydrangfoidff:,  S.  ^ 7..,  fSHli  A. 
.VnxMi.NE.E.— 14  [»'•  379.  381]- 
A/pinia  chinatsis,  Sw.,  ‘X%WL- 
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720,  Curcuma  longa,  L.,  ^ 

„ 1464,  Musa  ffasj(Nt,  S., 

tf  *4^5*  »•  cocciura,  Willd.,  H 

„ 1466,  „ stipienlnm,  L., 

St  KO»*nri.ARINK.«.— 

1285,  Liuaria  japanUa^  Mk|.,  m ^ .« • 

„ 1401,  rug)suSf  I.our..  var.  macrantltu<^  k'r  Ot  S.,  5fi 

m m m. 

» *577»  Puuloti.'nia  [r*.  515]. 

1581,  PedicularU  [t*.  432].  Rehmannia  [r».  180,  68]. 

„ 2033,  Scrophularia  a/ala,  .\.  (iray,  lU  £ 

„ 2034,  „ Oldhumi,  Oliv.,  ^ 

„ 208H,  SipUonosUgia  chineusis,  Hlli.,  ^ ft  3^- 

„ 3382,  Vauticiia  crusiac.a,  Hth.,  ^ 

„ 32yi,  Veronica  agrestis,  L., 

„ 2293,  „ A>hif;a/lis,  L., 

„ 2296,  „ hmgifolui,  I...  ft  • 

„ 2300,  „ 1-,  fel:  # 

2303,  „ virginn-,1,  L.,  ^ ® lllj. 

SlMARI  BEJ!.— Hi  tf} 

Ailauthus  [r.  5i«\ 

Jup.,  1629, 1‘icraimu  tii/,iiitliui<lcs,  i’landi.,  mmm. 
Soi.\NACK.K.-j{ji  ^ [f-  79.  526].  (79,  5.  Dulcamara,  ® ^ 

Steri  ri,i.u  E.»^— 

Jap,f  i>^5»  Ptntapeiks  pheeniaa^  1..,  ^ 

„ 2155,  Sterculia  platauifoUa^  L., 

Stykacack.k-# 

Jaft.,  2lbi,  Slyra.v  ja/umiciim,  S.  & Z.,  ^ 

>•  2163,  „ Oiassia,  S.  & Z., 

Symp/ocos  craiergoidrs,  Don.,  OiJt  tp. 
Ta.MARIM’IXI!.*.— ^ 14  ["•  527]. 

■rERNSTR<E.MIACK.E.— Jifc  S 
Aciinidia  [r.  198,  493]. 
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Jap.,  428,  Camellia  japonica,  L.,  Hi  35. 

.1  429.  n Sasangua,  Thbg., 

430,  I.  tlufera.  Griff., 

i>  43 1>  ..  ,1  var.  macrophylla,  Sieb.,  4i  SL- 

» 631,  Cleyera  japonica,  Thbg.,  ^ 

„ 928,  Eurya  japonica,  Thbg., 

„ 2140,  Stachyxtrus  prttcox,  S. 

.1  2i!*3.  Ternslroemia  japonica,  Thbg.,  ,[{[ 
Thymeliacex.— 

Jap-t  187,  Aquilarid  Agalhcha^  Roxb.,  t- 
Daphne  [r.  465]. 

755.  ..  kiusiana,  Miq.,  ^ ^ 

••  756,  „ odora,  Thbg.,  S If. 

„ 836,  Edgeworihia  papyrifcra,  S.  & Z.,  ^ §. 

T,LncEA=.-«j  m mm- 

Corchorus,  Corckoropsis  [f.  38S]. 

yap.,  845,  Elaocarpus  photinia-folia,  H.  & A., 

Tilia  Miqueliana,  ^ ^ 

TvpH.^CEJE.-|f  ^ [r.  98,  375]. 

Umdei.uferj:.  -mmm  [p.  370, 410, 434]. 

HydrocotyU  Asiatica,  L.,  ^ § J$.. 

Archangelica  Gmelini,  DC.,  ^ fj§  differs. 

Ueticace.®.— 

yap.,  850,  Elaloslcma  involucratum,  Fr.  & S.,  ^ ^ 

(umbellatum,  Bge.),  ■{fi  j|[  El.  int«/.). 

„ 1102,  Hamulus  japonicus,  S.  & Z.,  ^ 1^. 

Urtica  [p.  388J. 

Ulmus  [p.  263,  304]. 

Zelkocca  [p.  238]. 

Celtis  [v.  531]. 

Aphananihe  [p.  328]. 

Cannabis  [p.  140]. 

Broussonetia  et  Morus  [p.  503]. 

Ficus  [p.  415]. 

Cudrania  [p.  501]. 

Boekmeria  [p.  388]. 
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VALERIANBiE.— 

Jap.,  **78,  Valeriana  officinalis,  L.,  'H' 

„ 1574,  Patrinia  palmata.  Max.,  VkVLm- 
„ 1575,  „ scahiosafolia,  Lk., 

Verbknacea— £1  IS  ^ ^ 52*  ]• 

ViOLACKjE. — ^ ^ [r.  371].  V.  verecunda,  A.  Gray,  in 

ZVGOPHVLLB^—  [t/.  90, 427]. 

This  list  of  plants  was  prepared  from  Matsumura's  work  before 
knowing  of  the  existence  of  the  Tokyo  Catalogue  of  Plants.  The 
latter  omits  a large  number  of  M’s  Chinese  names,  but  gives  a few 
of  other  plants.  They  have  been  added  here  without  a special  mark. 
All  with  the  mark  "Jap"  and  a No.  refer  to  MATSttMURv’s.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a complete  list  of  Chinese  plants 
which  is  intended,  but  of  Chinese  names  of  plants  and  of  their  identi- 
fications in  Japan.  These  identifications  cannot  yet  be  considered  as 
final,  but  merely  as  tentative,  till  corresponding  evidence  has  been 
found  in  China.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  orders  will 
facilitate  research.  Time  did  not  admit  of  including  the  names  in  this 
list  in  the  Index  of  Chinese  Names  which  follows  hereafter. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Misdtks  of  a Gbnkrai.  Mkktino  held  in  the  Socielfs  Library, 
Museum  Hoad,  Shanghai,  on  Tuesday,  11th  S^orember  1890,  at 
9 p.m. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Huohb8  (President)  in  the  chair.  There  were  about 
30  persons  present. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  Chairms!)  said  that  as  the 
minutes  of  the  Inst  nieeling  liad  been  already  publislicd  in  the 
Society's  .lournal,  he  thought  they  might  be  taken  as  read.  He 
had  to  announce  that  during  tlie  pa.<t  half-year  the  following 
gentlemen  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society;  namely, 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Campbell,  of  Seoul,  Corea;  Prof.  E.  P.  Tliwing,  M.D., 
of  Canton  ; Rev.  A.  Elwin,  of  Hangchow  ; Prof.  H.  Robinson,  B.A  , 
of  Wuchang;  J.  Cnlder,  of  Port  Arthur,  Jforlh  China;  F.  B. 
Parkinson,  A.R.S.M.,of  Hankow  ; Rev.  S.  A.  Hunter,  M A , M.D., 
of  Tsining,  Shantung;  R.  Klicne,  of  Ningpo  ; Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee, 
D.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S..\.;  and  the  following  residents  of 
Shanghai:  — Messrs.  O.  Franke,  Ph.l).;  General  W.  Mesny  ; 
F.  Lemke;  F.  W.  E.  Diilberg  ; B.  R A.  Navarra;  W.  P.  Brown; 
H.  Sebiotz ; and  J.  B.  Jack.  This  list,  the  Chairman  thought, 
indicated  satisfactory  progress,  and  tlie  statement  which  the  Honorary 
Secretary  was  about  to  make  respecting  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
would,  he  believed,  show  that  these  publications, — which,  as  they  were 
aware,  members  were  entitled  to  receive  free, — would  be  at  least  ns 
valuable  and  interesting  in  the  future  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

The  Hon.  Skcrktarv  (Mr.  \V.  Bright)  then  annonnceii  that 
the  Society’s  Journal  had  been  completed  up  to  date,  the  last 
fascicule  (No.  3)  of  vol.  xxiv  having  been  issued  to  members  at  the 
end  of  lust  month.  The  new  Jotirnul  would  open  with  a valuable 
paper — the  result  of  many  years’  research  and  of  much  study — by  a 
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rip«  icholar,  Dr.  Bretschneider.  It  styled  “ Botany  of  the 
Chinese  Classics,”  and  was,  in  fact,  a continuation  of  the  studies 
condensed  in  a paper  hy  the  same  author  which  appeared,  under  the 
title  “Hot anieon  Siniciiin,"  in  their  Journal  some  ten  years  ago.  The 
MS.  had  arrired  safely  from  St.  Petershurg,  and  had  just  been 
placed  in  the  printers’  bands.  The  paper  would  hare  the  benefit  of 
revision  and  annotation  by  Dr.  Faber,  a high  authority  on  botanical 
subjects  ; and  thus  it  would  doubtless  serve  ns  an  extremely  valu.iblc 
work  of  reference.  It  might  bo  interesting  to  inform  them  that  Dr. 
Bretschneider  was  at  work  on  another  paper,  which,  however,  it  was 
feared,  would  not  be  ready  for  some  years,  on  “ Chinese  Medicines.” 
In  regard  to  the  Society’s  circular  on  ” Inland  Communications,” 
issued  early  in  the  year,  the  Secretary  said  that  the  replies  received 
from  the  interior  hod  not,  on  the  whole,  been  ns  complete  or  as 
numcrons  as  could  have  been  desired.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  reissue 
the  circular  to  those  provinces  from  which  replies  had  not  yet  come 
in.  Some  of  the  papers  received,  however,  were  especially  valuable, 
chief  among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  exhaustive  monograph 
by  the  Rev.  Pere  Havret  on  the  province  of  Anhwei,  accompanied 
by  two  maps;  a paper  by  Mr.  Chr.  Jensen  on  the  Yunnan  province, 
also  accompanied  by  three  maps  of  routes  over  which  he  had 
personally  travelled  in  laying  the  telegraph  line  of  the  Im))erial 
Chinese  Telegraph  Admininstration  ; and  a paper  hy  Mr.  George 
Graham  Brown  on  the  province  of  Kansu,  with  some  valuable 
notes  on  the  Bridge  of  Bouts  (800  feet  long)  at  Lanchow.  In  all, 
the  replies  received  might  be  summarised  thus  ; 5 papers  from  Yunnan 
[it  would  seem  that  the  most  di.stant  parts  were  the  earliest  to  send 
in  the  information  desireil],  4 from  Kiangsu,  3 each  from  Kansuh 
and  Shensi,  2 each  from  Chihli  and  Anhwei,  1 each  from  Southern 
Formosa,  Kwangtung  ( Pakhoi ),  Honan,  Shansi,  Hainan,  Kwangsi 
and  Mongolia.  They  were  much  indebted  to  those  who  had  already 
favoured  them  with  infurmation,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
should  their  anticipations  in  regard  to  obtaining  further  information 
be  realised,  the  series  of  jiapers,  when  edited  and  prepared  for  publi- 
cation by  Mr.  W.  R.  Carles  (who  had  the  work  now  in  hand)  wonld 
form  a most  valuable  addition  to  their  limited  knowledge  of  the 
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roads  (ancient  and  modern)  and  their  condition,  trade  rentes,  modes 
and  cost  of  travelling  and  of  conveyance  of  goods  and  accommodation 
for  travellers,  and  noteworthy  bridges,  viaducts,  etc.  thronghout 
China  ; the  work  might  ultimately  lead  to  the  publication  of  a nmeh- 
needed  map  of  the  highways  and  trade  routes  in  the  interior.  It 
would,  he  considered,  be  an  advantage  if  correspondents  would  for- 
ward photographs  of  the  imjiortant  bridges  in  their  province,  together 
with  brief  notes  of  the  number  and  span  of  the  arches,  dimensions 
and  estimated  weight  of  the  larger  blocks  of  stone  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridges.  Such  photographs  and  notes  would 
undoubtedly  impart  additional  interest  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  Edkins  then  commenced  his  lecture  “ China  .^5  Centuries 
Ago”  with  the  remark  that  no  advantage  was  gained  by  cutting 
short  the  antiquity  of  civilised  nations.  Civilisations  have  usually 
been  found  after  careful  inquiry  to  be  much  older  than  was 
thought.  The  true  foundations  of  the  Chinese  civilisation  were 
laid  in  the  third  millennium  before  Christ,  when  the  people  taught 
by  the  sages  learned  their  various  occupations.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  present  system  of  government,  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  offices,  commenced.  Honan  was  the  garden  of  China  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  there  that  the  capital  of  the  empire  was  fixed  both 
in  the  Ilia  and  in  the  Shang  dynasties.  The  fertility  of  the  land 
has  been  described  by  Richthoven,  who  compares  the  rich  appearance 
of  the  agriculture  to  that  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Europe. 
More  precisely,  the  capital  of  China  35  centuries  ago  was  Kweite 
Fu.  Capital  cities  were  built  where  the  people  were  numerous  and 
well-to-do — made  so  by  agriculture,  so  that  they  had  a learned  class 
and  were  able  to  maintain  with  their  superfluous  wealth  as  well 
physicians,  diviners,  schoolmasters  and  astrologers  as  the  officers 
of  the  government  military  and  civil.  The  character  of  the  Shang 
dynasty  (1776  to  1154  B.c.)  was  moral  and  religious  as  compared 
with  the  Chow  period  when  religious  usages  of  a more  polytheistic 
form  than  before  were  adopted  in  profusion  and  the  people  in  their 
customs  deserted  the  simplicity  of  ancient  life.  The  ancient  bronzes 
now  preserved  in  the  imperial  and  private  collections  testify  to  the 
mechanical  progress  made  by  China  at  that  early  time.  The 
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manufacture  of  clrcnlnr  vases  implies  the  previous  use  of  the  potter’s 
wheel.  At  that  time  llie  rich  used  cups  of  gold  and  the  poor  had 
turned  wooden  howls,  but  rtiile  unglaz'd  slonewnre  was  made. 
Mr.  Carles  lias  lately  sent  to  Shanghai  a rubbing  of  a Chow  dynasty 
bronze  kept  in  a temple  on  SiWer  Island.  Its  age  is  determined 
by  Chinese  archatologists  to  bo  about  ii.c.  800,  as  is  decided  by  the 
inscription  of  forty  characters  inside  of  the  vase.  The  so-called  tad- 
pole writing  was  referred  to.  It  seems  to  have  been  like  the  cuneiform 
in  the  stroke,  and  this  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  adding  a certain 
amonnt  of  proof  to  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  derived  the  art  of 
writing  from  Babylonia.  The  slow  music  and  solemn  religions 
dance  of  the  ancient  Chinese  in  their  ceremonials  accompanying  the 
worship  of  heaven  and  of  ancestors  were  alluded  to.  They  remind 
us  of  the  dances  of  the  ancient  .lews  as  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Shang  dynasty  a relative  of 
the  Chow  imperial  family  proceeded  to  Soochow  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Chinese  civilisation  of  the  8oochow  plain.  Ki-tsz,  who  was  a 
sago  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  went  to 
Corea  and  there  first  introdneed  the  Chinese  early  civilisation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Edkins’  lecture,  the  Chaiidian  said  that 
the  very  learned  and  interesting  lecture  which  they  had  just  heard 
touched  upon  several  debatable  jxiiuts,  such  as  the  existence  of  the 
dragon  and  the  presence  of  I’ersian  missionaries  in  ancient  Chinn. 
These  would  doubtless  receive  due  attention  from  sinologues,  and  he 
hoped  among  those  present  there  were  some  who  would  favour  them 
with  their  views.  The  small  number  of  ancient  monuments  must 
be  one  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  Chinese  archatology.  Un- 
changing as  the  Chinese  were,  and  attached  as  they  were,  and  had 
always  been,  if  not  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  at  least  to  their 
ancestral  graves,  they  built  their  dwellings  and  even  their  temples 
for  present  use  with  small  regard  to  posterity.  Hence  few  traces 
remain  in  brick  and  mortar  or  in  stone  of  the  Chinese  of  five 
empires,  not  to  speak  of  thirty-five  centuries  ago.  No  Herculaneum 
or  Pompeii  had  been,  or  ever  would  be,  found  in  China  to  bring 
vividly  before  them  the  everyday  life  of  the  pa.st.  For  information 
about  the  period  discussed  they  had  to  trust  chiefly  to  traditions 
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preserved  in  records  of  later  date.  They  were  obliged  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edkiiis  for  the  light  thrown  upon  this  obscure  subject  by 
the  result  of  his  studies  as  coniiniiiiicated  in  the  lecture  of  that 
evening,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  meeting  would  join  with  him 
in  tendering  to  the  learned  doctor  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Chairman  having  announced  that  the  meeting  was  now  open 
for  discussion, 

Gen.  Mesny  said  he  agreed  that  considerable  elevation  of  the  soil 
of  China  must  have  taken  place.  lie  instanced  a pei-lo  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  13th  century,  and  of  which  a good  deal  had 
been  covered  by  accumnlatious  of  soil. 

Dr.  E.  Faber  said  that  it  was  with  much  interest  in  the  subject 
that  he  followed  the  learned  lecture  of  Dr.  Edkins.  As  the 
discourse  contained,  however,  many  statements  which  were  dis- 
putable, it  would  be  impossible  to  cuter  into  a detailed  discussion 
at  that  moment.  They  all  agreed  that  China  enjoyed  an  ancient 
civilisation  ; they  even  agreed  so  far  with  Dr.  Edkins  as  to  admit 
that  the  Chow  dynasty  was  not  the  beginning  of  mankind  in  China, 
bnt  that  other  people  had  existed  before  the  Chows  and  had 
managed  in  one  way  or  another  to  live  in  society,  or — in  the  sense 
of  Aristotle — in  political  state.  The  astronomical  data,  however, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Edkins  were  without  scientilic  value.  It  had 
not  been  possible,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  made  by  eminent 
scholars  and  astronomers,  to  fix  one  date  before  800  B.c.  Stars  were, 
of  course,  on  the  sky  and  people  lived  below  the  sky  long  before 
1000  B.C.,  bnt  to  determine  from  the  vague  Chinese  records  referring 
to  the  period  before  800  ii.c  the  exact  identification  of  a single  star, 
its  exact  position  at  a certain  time,  and  even  the  hour  of  observation 
to  which  the  record  belonged  was  an  impossibility.  Persian  influence 
on  China  at  the  early  period  of  about  1700-1200  B.c.  should  be 
proved  by  some  inc  nitrovcrtible  evidence,  not  merely  by  a supposed 
similarity  of  two  or  three  ideas  among  hundreds  which  dilTercd 
altogether.  The  same  rule  applied  to  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the 
Me^op'talnian  valley.  That  the  tadpole  characters,  of  which  no 
trace  was  left  in  China,  were  cuneiform  was  a tadpolio  theory  with- 
out the  slightest  historical  proof.  If  Persian  and  Babylonian 
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literature  had  been  known  in  China  at  ao  early  a period,  Chins  mnst 
also  have  been  known  to  Persia  and  Babylon,  but  not  even  a trace 
of  China  had  been  discovered  in  any  ancient  record  of  any  comitry. 

They  were  told  of  hronze-casting  during  the  Mhang  period.  But  it 
had  first  to  be  shown  that  bronze  was  known  in  China  at  the  time. 
The  character  for  copper  did  not  occur  in  the  ancient  Classics, 
nor  even  in  the  Four  Book).  The  phrase  “three  metals”  was  found 
sereral  times,  but  only  commentators  of  the  Han  time  told  them 
that  g'dd,  silver  and  copper  were  meant,  other  commentaries  said  that 
it  referred  to  three  kinds  of  gold.  Dr.  Edkius  told  them  that  some 
bronze  relics  from  the  Shang  period  were  still  preserved,  bat  forgot 
to  give  the  evidence.  That  some  Chinese  authors  said  so  was  not 
sufficient  reason  ; they  needed  hi  know  on  what  ground  the  assump- 
tion was  based.  Dr.  Edkins  himself  mentioned  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  soil  in  the  plains  of  North  China  from  an  accumulation  of 
dust  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  historical  times  within  1,000  to  1,500  years, 
which  was  corroborated  by  General  Mesny.  They  could  consequently 
not  expect  any  ancient  bronzes  to  be  found  near  to  the  surface. 
Ancient  graves  must  now  be  20  to  30  feet  below  the  ground. 
Whatever  was  found  nearer  to  the  surface  could  not  belong  to  a 
period  B.c.  He  (Dr.  Faber)  had  examined  several  Chinese  works 
on  antiquities  and  found  none  of  them  satisfactory.  The  Chinese 
had  no  test  of  any  value  by  which  to  determine  the  age  of  any 
bronze.s,  even  of  later  times.  They  had  a theory  that  bronze  which 
had  been  for  1,000  years  in  the  ground  assumed  a blue  colour, 
and  if  for  1,000  years  in  water  a green  colour.  Chinese  critics, 
however,  were  aware  that  the  same  colours  might  he  produced 
artificially  in  a short  time.  The  Silver  Island  bronze  referred  to, 
of  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a rubbing  at  Dr.  Kdkins’, 
could  not  possibly  belong  to  800  or  900  u.c.  but  might  be  referred 
with  more  probability  to  the  Ming  period  2,000  years  later.  The 
famous  Yuan  Yiian,  who  defends  its  age,  shows  his  own  disqualifica- 
tion forjudging  bronzes  by  slating  that  the  polished  appearance  of 
the  burner  was  due  to  a peculiar  composition  of  the  bronze:  No  trace 
of  atmospheric  influence  on  this  bronze  for  2,700  years  1 — Other 
Chinese  authors  are  well  aware  of  the  innumerable  connterfeits  and 
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forgeries  sold  as  genuine  in  China.  One  Ming  author  told  them  that 
in  his  time  ancient  bronze  was  mnnuructured  in  the  Sliantnng,  Shensi 
and  Hunan  provinces,  at  Nanking  and  other  places.  Dr.  Hirth’s 
exptanaliuu  of  the  Chinese  Meander  ns  representing,  according  to  a 
Sung  writer,  the  ancient  characters  for  “cloud”  and  “thunder,”  did 
not  prove  that  the  ornament  was  known  in  Chinn  2000-2500  years 
before  that  Sung  writer.  The  dnke  of  Chow  was  a famous  statesman, 
and  had  for  this  very  reason  no  time  for  writing  books.  He  helped 
to  establish  the  Chow  dynasty  and  may  have  sketched  the  rudiments 
of  its  institution.  The  time  before  the  Chow  and  even  during  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Chow  government  was  not  at  all  a period  of 
high  social  and  political  development.  Dr.  Edkins  referred  to 
foreign  tribes  that  still  inhabited  even  the  small  arena  of  China 
proper  nt  the  time.  The  Emperors  had  really  little  or  no  control 
over  the  hill  tribes.  The  Honan  plain  was  nearly  all  they  had  really 
in  their  possession.  It  might  be  true  that  Kitsu,  a younger 
brother  of  the  founder  of  the  Chow,  went  to  Korea,  hut  the 
real  history  of  Korea  begins  a thousand  years  later.  The  plain 
of  Soochow  was  more  attractive  and  remunerative,  hut  it  was  even 
in  the  time  of  Mencius  still  regarded  as  in  a senii-barbarous  state. 
They  had  also  to  distinguish  between  the  Feudal  states  in  tho  begin- 
iiing  of  the  Chow  dynasty  and  the  Feudal  states  in  their  highest 
development  in  China  during  tho  time  of  the  Contending  States, 
about  5UU  H.o.  They  might  regard  them,  in  their  first  stage,  as 
quasi-independent  clans  under  a chief  each,  or  controlled  by  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  chiefs  gradually  assumed  the  dignity, 
magnificence,  and  ceremonial  of  princes,  but  probably  not  before  the 
time  of  the  Chow.  How  little  dignified  the  early  rulers  of  China 
were  they  could  learn  from  passages  in  the  Classics.  Yao  inspired 
awe  by  dressing  in  a garment  hanging  down  over  his  legs.  Shun, 
Yao’s  son-in-law  and  fellow-emperor,  was  sent  by  his  parents  out  on 
to  the  top  of  their  hut  (palace?)  to  repair  the  roof  made  of  straw. 
Another  time  he  had  to  go  down  into  a well  to  repair  it.  Though 
of  Imperial  descent  he  worked  with  his  own  hands  in  the  fields. 
There  he  felt  his  Icueliness  and  sighed  to  the  blue  sky  because  his 
|>arents  would  not  allow  him  to  marry.  The  great  Yu  worked  so 
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h»rd  in  Bpiitting  the  rocks  of  the  YangUze  Gorges  that  his  hands 
became  callons.  The  people  did  not  feel  the  existence  of  a govern- 
ment before  the  Chow;  everybody  did  as  he  pleased.  Dr.  Edkins 
introduced  a eulogy  of  Chinese  ancestral  worship  altogether  out  of 
place.  The  Shang  were  religions  more  than  the  Chow,  but  ancestral 
worship  was  brought  into  the  peculiar  Chinese  shape  and  made 
the  basis  of  political  government  by  the  Chow,  especially  the  Con- 
fucian  school.  That  reverence  of  parents  and  continuance  of 
genealogies  through  millenniums  are  possible  without  ancestral 
worship,  with  all  its  humbug  and  social  evils.  Dr.  Edkins  may  learn 
from  a look  into  the  Bible;  the  Jews  may  serve  as  patterns  even  to 
the  Chinese.  Dr.  Edkins'  paper  was  after  all  very  defective.  Of  the 
principal  sources  of  comparatively  reliable  infornialion  ahont  the 
Shang,  which  cannot  he  received  from  Confucian  sources  without 
great  caution,  Pr.  Edkins  seemed  to  have  no  idea  whatever.  He 
(Dr.  Faber)  referred  to  Taoism  in  its  earliest  form.  Taoism  was  a 
survival  of  the  religious,  political  and  social  life  of  the  Shang  perioil. 
As  he,  however,  inlendeil  to  write  a pa[ier  on  this  subject,  this 
notice  must  suffice  for  the  present.  They  knew  further  that  the 
line  of  the  .'«hang  rulers  was  continued  even  in  the  Chow  period  in 
the  state  of  Sung  Tliongli  in  the  eourse  of  time  many  ancient 
nsages  were  neglected,  and  Confucius  thought  what  lie  found  there 
in  his  time  insufficient  to  attest  antiquity,  we  may  he  able  to  glean 
something  of  value  from  the  earlier  records  of  the  Sung  stale.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Mihism,  t.  e.  Chinese  Socialism,  had  its  origin  and 
head-quarters  in  Sung.  Chinese  bronze  also  required  a sejmrato 
paper,  for  which  some  preparation  was  going  on. 

Dr.  Jamieson  regretted  that  a scholar  of  Dr.  Edkins’  reputation 
should  have  believed  so  blindly  in  the  antlienlicity  of  Chinese 
authorities.  He  himself  had  never  been  able  to  find  in  Chinese 
literature  any  criticism  which  was  not  of  tlie  most  vapid,  verbal 
kind.  He  did  not  think  an  appreciation  of  what  we  meant  by 
criticism  of  history  had  entere<l  into  the  Chinese  mind.  It  was 
well  known  that  Chinese  of  the  literary  class  were  always  prepared 
with  an  answer,  however  little  they  might  know  of  the  subject.  In 
proof  of  this  he  gave  a reminiscence  of  his  etudent  days  in  Peking, 
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when  a nnmber  of  the  stodenU  amased  themselres  by  inventing, 
as  existing  in  Earope,  various  wonders  which  their  Mancha  teacher 
always  asserted  to  have  existed  in  China  centaries  before.  The 
only  thing  the  teacher  could  not  credit  China  with  was  an  electrical 
hen  which  laid  eggs  containing  bacon. 

Dr.  Edeiks  said  that  some  remarks  in  answer  were  required 
from  him  on  account  of  the  attack  made  on  his  opinions  by  some 
of  the  speakers.  In  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  critical  faculty 
by  the  Chinese,  it  was  not  long  after  arriving  in  this  country  that  be 
become  aware  of  it.  In  a book  belonging  to  Mr.  Wylie  be  found 
a statement  made  that  the  tones  of  the  language  grow  gradually 
and  that  one  was  added  every  thousand  years  or  more.  He  studied 
the  subject  of  tones,  inquired  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  dialects,  and 
found  that  it  was  as  this  author  maintained.  Since  that  time  he 
bad  felt  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  critical  powers  of  Chinese  native 
scholars.  The  critical  faculty  was  the  result  of  education.  In 
Europe  it  appeared  in  many  persons  because  they  bad  learned 
languages  and  studied  logic,  philosophy  and  grammar.  In  the 
same  way  in  China  reading  many  books  and  long-continued 
advantages  of  education  produced  it.  Students  went  over  a wide 
range  of  reading,  and  became  familiar  with  argument,  and  so 
their  critical  powers  were  developed.  One  sees  it  in  the 
documentary  style  of  Chinese  diplomacy.  Subjects  of  discussion 
are  in  official  documents  stated  with  great  clearness.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  seizing  on  the  main  idea  and  sense  of  the  document. 
This  was  the  result  of  Chinese  education,  which  from  some  points 
of  view  was  really  a wide  one,  the  literature  of  the  country  being 
very  extensive.  Bringing  this  critical  faculty  to  the  study  of 
the  sacrificial  vases  and  other  implements  professing  to  belong  to 
antiquity,  native  scholars  were  not  likely  to  be  easily  deceived.  * 

* The  following  note  from  Dr.  Bushel!  of  Peking  was  received  too  late  to 
be  read  at  the  meeting  ; — “There  is  a wealth  of  literature  upon  the  famous 
“ tri(x)d  vase  preserved  in  Silver  Island.  I have  more  than  one  special 
“ brochure,  in  addition  to  the  notices  in  the  general  Archteological  Collections. 
“ Do  you  remeinher  my  once  asking  your  kind  intervention  with  I.i  Shen-lnn, 
“to  check  one  of  the  calculations  of  the  date  from  the  cyclical  day  given  in 
“ the  inscription  7 His  conclusion  also  was  that  it  was  correctly  attributed 
“to  the  time  of  Ueiian  Wang  of  the  Chou  dynasty.” 
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The  improTement  obserrable  in  the  critical  powers  and  intellectnal 
attainments  of  the  Chinese  was  dne  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
That  led  to  the  maltiplication  of  books.  They  were  fonnd  in  every 
village  and  city,  and  of  coarse  the  knowledge  of  the  student  as  it 
increased  improved  his  reasoning  facalties.  It  had  not  been  without 
result  that  the  Chinese  had  through  four  dynasties  printed  books 
largely.  This  mode  of  looking  at  the  subject  was  needed  in  judging 
of  the  antiquity  of  parts  of  their  literature.  They  could  test  the 
results  of  Chinese  criticism  hy  appealing  to  their  own  science.  The 
most  ancient  fragments  of  Chinese  literature  were  not  of  a mythical 
kind.  They  do  not  contain  such  myths  as  are  found  in  Livy,  nor  could 
they  be  rejected  as  the  early  parts  of  Livy  were  rejected.  Bnt  they 
do  contain  some  astronomy.  The  places  of  the  stars  as  there  given 
agree  with  the  positions  of  those  stars  as  now  known  by  the  law 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Those  positions  conld  not  hare 
been  known  to  the  Chinese  except  by  actually  observing  them. 
Thus  the  stars  in  the  sky  are  witnesses  to  the  correctness  of  these 
ancient  records.  Since  the  astronomy  in  old  Chinese  literature  was 
correct,  this  must  be  viewed  as  evidence  favourable  so  far  to  the 
claims  to  acceptanoe  of  the  narratives  in  which  it  was  imbedded. 

The  meeting  then  terminated  with  a rote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


Mihdtis  of  PBOCEBDiifas  at  a Qbhbral  Mebtixo  held  at  the  Society'* 
Library,  Mutetim  Road,  Shanghai,  on  Monday,  6<A  April  1891, 
at  9 p.m. 

Dr.  Joseph  Edeins,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  were  about  twenty  members  present. 

Tlie  Chairman  having  asked  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
be  taken  as  read,  as  they  had  been  so  fully  published  in  the  papers, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Mencarini,  announced  the  election  of 
the  following  new  members : — Messrs.  Henrick  Bohr,  Ting  l-hsien, 
Harold  Browett,  J.  F.  Billinghnrst,  E.  Qerecke,  Liugi  Camera, 
J.  P.  Donovan,  W.  M.  Andrew  and  J.  Timm,  of  Shanghai; 
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Mr.  Jaan  de  Licopolia  Mar^al,  of  Peking;  and  A.  Zooyef,  M.D., 
Naval  Snrgeon,  Vladivostock. 

The  Chairman  brought  before  the  meeting  a motion,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Jamieson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  von  Mdllendorff,  which  bad  been 
before  the  Committee  Meeting,  and  which  it  wonid  be  necessary 
to  confinn  at  the  next  General  Meeting,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  P.  J.  Hnghes  be  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Frasrr  then  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  his  paper  on 
the  Fish-Skin  Tartars,  which  is  printed  in  extento  pp.  1-43  of 

vol.  XXVI. 

Mr.  Frazbr  was  accorded  a round  of  hearty  applanae  at  the 
conclnsion  of  his  paper,  after  which  the  Chairman  said  they 
were  all  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Fraser  for  these  very  valnable 
translations  from  the  Rnssian,  which  showed  what  they  might 
expect  to  gather  from  Rnssian  sources,  and  they  were  very 
fortunate  in  baring  a member  of  the  Society  able  to  translate 
them.  The  subject,  the  Chairmau  added,  was  now  open  for 
discnseion. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  why  were  the  Orotohis  called  Fish-Skin 
Tartars. 

Mr.  Fbasbr  replied  that  strictly  speaking  it  was  a name  applied 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  Goldis,  to  whom  the  Orotchis  are  closely 
allied. 

The  Chairman: — The  Orotchi  children  are  dressed  in  fish-skins. 
I have  been  looking  into  the  accounts  of  the  Tungnsic  tribes  about 
which  we  have  been  told  this  evening,  and  to  which  the  Manchns 
belong,  and  I find  they  have  been  minutely  described  by  the 
Russians.  It  is  a Russian  account  we  have  just  heard;  a new 
mode  of  conducting  research  in  a way  very  suitable  for  our  Society 
is  thus  initiated.  We  may  gain  much  valuable  information  on  the 
northern  nations  of  Asia  from  Russian  sources.  The  Orotchis 
belong  to  a people  who,  as  we  judge  from  their  language,  were 
once  a great  nation.  The  Tiingusic  people  before  the  time  of  Christ 
were  powerful  in  North  China  till  about  B.c.  200,  when  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Hsiung-nu.  After  a few  centuries  they  reappeared, 
and  acquired  great  political  power  in  the  sixth  century,  They  are 
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in  fact  tbe  same  race,  as  we  judge  by  their  langnage,  with  the 
Manchas  of  to-day.  They  are  now  in  a state  of  intellectnsl  decline, 
as  we  judge  by  tbeir  ethnological  connection  with  other  races 
observable  in  their  vocabularies.  Researches  into  the  languages 
and  customs  of  the  outlying  tribes  of  the  race  to  which  the  Manchns 
belong  are  likely  to  give  inaccurate  views  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
Manchns  haring  acquired  their  present  power.  We  ask  why  they 
have  been  able  to  subdue  and  to  hold  in  subjection  a nation  so 
much  mightier  than  themselves  as  the  Chinese?  In  the  answer 
to  this  question  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  belong 
to  a race,  which  daring  millenniums  has  occupied  in  Asia  those 
countries  we  call  Manchuria,  and  from  which  it  has  from  time  to 
time  emerged  to  acquire  a temporary  political  importance.  The 
vocabularies  of  the  Tungusic  tribes  contain  words  which  show 
connection  with  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Mongol,  the 
Turkish,  etc.  For  instance  kedu,  wind  in  Goldi,  is  the  Japanese 
kaze. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fraser,  which 
Mr.  von  Mollendorff  seconded,  referred  to  one  or  two  points  in  the 
interesting  paper  just  read.  The  custom  which  the  Orotchis  have, 
for  instance  of  dipping  their  fishing-nets  in  reindeer’s  blood  to 
preserve  them,  is  very  similar  to  a custom  prevailing  among  the 
people  of  Formosa  and  of  some  parts  of  China,  namely  that  of 
dipping  new  nets  and  lines  in  general  in  pig’s  blood,  which  keeps 
them  from  flossing.  The  witchcraft  of  the  Orotchis  also  is  very 
similar  to  that  among  the  aborigines  of  Formosa. 

General  Mesnt  and  Mr.  Kimobmill  took  part  also  in  the 
discussion  that  followed,  and  the  Chairman  bronght  the  proceedings 
to  a close  by  saying ; — The  Orotohi  and  Goldi  dialects  belong  to 
the  Tungnsic  stock,  as  appears  on  examination.  A strong  peculiarity 
in  them,  as  in  Mongol  and  Turkish,  is  that  the  first,  second  and 
third  personal  pronouns  are  the  same  os  our  own.  “ Me”  is  the 
first  personal  pronoun  throughout  Tartary;  more  than  this;  it  is 
also  the  basis  of  the  pronominal  suffix  to  the  verb.  The  verb  tree 
is  constructed  by  placing  this  pronoun  at  the  end  for  the  person 
as  in  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  This  fact,  join^ 
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with  the  identity  of  the  sabstantiTe  verb  with  onr  own,  opens  the 
way  to  the  identification  of  the  langnageg.  This  fact  cannot  fail 
to  be  accepted  by  philologists  generally  after  no  long  period.  This 
branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society  would  certainly  do  well  to  prosecute 
research  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future.  The  way  in  which 
the  verb  is  formed  belongs  to  the  essential  structure  of  language 
in  the  Indo-European  system.  Being  much  the  same  in  the  speech 
of  Tartary,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  principle  of  linguistic 
unity.  The  shapes  of  skulls  and  facial  features  differ,  hut  not 
go  much  that  ethnology  will  not  find  a way  to  account  for  the 
variations  observed  while  allowing  unity  of  descent. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Ml  NOTES  n/PnocKEDiN08  at  a General  Meetino  Ae/d at  the  Society's 
Library,  Museum  Hoad,  Shanghai,  on  Monday,  20th  April 
1891,  at  9 p.m. 

Dr.  JosKra  Edkins  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a large 
number  of  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  by  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  Mencarini,  the  Chairman  said: — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
the  principal  formal  business  before  the  meeting  before  I call  upon 
General  Mesny  to  read  his  paper  on  “ Yunnan  : its  Treasures  and 
Trade  Routes,”  is  to  elect  Mr.  P.  J.  Hughes,  recently  Consul- 
General  for  Great  Britain  at  this  port,  to  be  an  Honorary  Member 
of  this  Society.  The  number  of  onr  honorary  members  is  very  few, 
only  six  in  fact,  and  it  is  a very  special  distinction.  We  members 
of  the  Council  feel  called  upon  to  elect  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  position 
of  an  honorary  member  because  we  feel  very  sensible,  and  I believe 
all  the  members  of  the  Society  in  Shanghai  unite  in  this  feeling, 
that  this  distinction,  the  highest  we  can  confer,  ought  to  be  conferred 
on  Mr.  Hughes,  because  of  the  very  considerable  attention  he  has 
given  to  the  business  of  our  meetings,  and  the  admirable  and 
courteous  way  in  which  he  has  always  conducted  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  and  the  Council  come  before  you  now  to  ask  you  to 
confirm  this  election,  which  was  mooted  at  the  last  meeting. 
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onr  Uw8  it  is  neceesary,  as  the  Secretary  has  mentiooed  in  the 
minutes,  to  propose  an  honorary  member  at  one  meeting  and 
elect  him  at  another.  The  Council  therefore  now  propose  that 
Mr,  P.  J.  Hughes  be  appointed  an  Honorary  Member  of  this 
Society.  Those  who  are  in  faronr  of  this  proposition  will  now 
kindly  signify  it  by  holding  np  their  hands. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  unanimously  amid  hearty  applause. 

The  Chairman; — The  only  new  member  elected  during  the  interval 
is  Mr.  George  Taylor.  As  there  is  no  further  business  to  transact 
I will  now  call  upon  General  Mesny  to  read  his  paper. 

General  Mbbnt  : — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The 
modem  name  of  Yunnan  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a range  of 
mountains,  on  its  northern  frontier,  called  the  ^ ^ Tun  ling. 
In  speaking  of  Yunnan  generally,  the  whole  province  is  meant,  but 
the  same  name  is  also  applied  to  a prefecture  in  the  same  province. 
It  is  the  chief  or  principal  one  of  fourteen  prefectures,  hence  it  is 
called  the  ^ 8hon  Fu  or  Chief  Prefecture,  hut  its  proper  name 
is  Yilnnsn  Fu.  Besides  these,  there  is  also  a country  called  Yunnan 
Hsien,  in  the  prefecture  of  Ta-ii  Fu.  All  this  similarity  of  names 
is  rather  confusing  to  strangers.  In  official  documents,  literary 
essays,  and  poetical  effusions,  the  character  ^ Tien  is  used  to 
represent  the  whole  region  known  to  os  as  Yunnan,  and  the 
combination  ^ ^ Tien-Sheng  is  used  in  like  manner  to  designate 
the  provincial  capital.  The  name  Tien  is  derived  from  ^ ^ Tien  Kuo, 
which  was  the  name  of  an  independent  nation  of  the  Lolo  tribes, 
occupying  that  region  before  the  Christian  era.  Hence  the  use  of 
the  character  Tien  as  a convenient  phonetic  for  the  designation 
of  that  immense  province,  otherwise  called  Yunnan, 

The  superficial  area  of  Yunnan  is  over  100,000  English  square 
miles.  It  extends  through  seven  degrees  of  latitude  and  eight 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  is  thus  larger  than  Italy,  but  not  near  so 
densely  populated  as  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  population  of 
Yunnan  has  been  variously  estimated  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
as  well  as  by  individual  collectors  of  such  statistics,  at  from 
8 to  17  millions. 
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Thne,  in  1842,  the  official  censns  returns  gare  a total  of  3,574,269 
families,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation, 
allowing  fire  persons  to  each  family,  gives  a total  of  17,871,345 
individnals. 

In  1877,  at  the  close  of  a civil  war  that  had  lasted  over  twenty 
years,  and  had  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  inhabitants,  I estimated 
the  population  to  be  about  one  million  families. 

Just  at  that  time,  however,  there  was  a great  influx  of  people 
from  Bzuch'uan,  and  other  places,  so  1 tabulated  the  population  at 
abont  5,600,000.  Two  years  later  an  official  censns  was  taken, 
and  the  population  was  then  declared  to  be  over  eleven  million 
individuals. 

In  ancient  times  the  taking  of  the  censns  meant  preparations  for 
levying  a poll-tax,  so  statistics  were  always  kept  as  low  as  possible 
by  the  heads  of  families,  and  there  is  then  reason  to  believe  the 
returns  rather  low.  Abont  two-thirds  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Yunnan  consists  of  various  tribes  of  Lo-lo,  Li-su,  Mu-tu,  Man-tzu 
and  Miao-tzu,  collectively  called  or  classed  by  the  Chinese  ns  I-Jen, 
a term  which  means  “ heathen,”  because  the  Chinese  have  failed  to 
convert  the  native  tribes  to  Confucianism  or  any  other  system  of 
morality.  These  primitive  people  still  retain  many  of  their  ancient 
manners  and  customs,  refraining  as  mneh  as  possible  from  social 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese.  They  have  also  certain  tribal 
distinctions  peculiar  to  the  members  of  their  respective  tribes ; thus 
the  Miao-tzu  and  Lung  Jen  tribes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  live  and  dress  differently  from  those  of  the  centre  and  north 
of  the  province.  In  the  east,  especially  in  the  prefecture  of 
Kuang-nan  Fu,  I noticed  the  women  were  dressed  in  white  shirts 
with  large  blue  collars  something  like  English  naval  service  men. 
These  women  are,  as  a rule,  exceedingly  active  and  vigorous,  fond 
of  pleasure  after  their  work  is  over  in  the  evening,  singing  songs 
to  amuse  the  old  people,  and  chanting  dialogues  with  their  male 
admirers,  whose  love  and  passion  is  thereby  excited  to  a very  high 
pitch.  The  women  enjoy  more  liberty  of  action  and  freedom  from 
restraint  than  our  European  women.  No  married  man  ever  attempts 
to  interfere  with  his  wife’s  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  until  she  becomes 
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a mother,  then  a tnm  takes  place.  She  becomes  as  virtauns  as  a 
saint,  and  courts  her  husband  instead  of  other  men.  Husband  and 
vife  lire  as  equals,  aud  no  inferiority  of  the  wife  is  ever  thought 
of  in  the  settlement  of  family  matters  ; both  work  bard  alike. 
Amongst  the  Lo-lo  and  other  tribes  the  ca.se  is  rery  different. 
The  women  hare  to  work  hard  like  beasts  of  burden  to  maintain 
their  jealous  husbands  in  idleness  and  comparalire  ease.  Quarrels 
ending  in  serious  fights  are  not  nncommon  between  Lo-Io  men, 
jealous  of  their  wires,  and  Chinese  soldiers,  admirers  of  the  ill-used 
women.  In  the  prefecture  of  Li-cbiang  Fu  and  northern  parts  of 
the  province  I have  seen  the  women  of  the  Mu-sn  tribes  working 
like  slaves  in  their  fields  on  the  mountain  sides,  or  carrying  burdens 
in  the  valleys  from  place  to  place,  clad  in  nothing  better  than  an 
old  piece  of  tattered  cottonade  about  the  loins,  descending  to  the 
knees,  and  an  undressed  goatskin  on  their  backs,  fastened  over 
their  shoulders  and  across  the  che.st  with  a raw  hide  thong.  Thus 
arrayed,  these  poor  women  are  exposed  to  the  piercing  cold  of  their 
snow-clad  hills  in  winter,  and  to  the  scorching  rays  of  a mid-day 
snn  in  summer,  whilst  their  lazy  and  jealous  husbands  remain  at 
home,  to  nurse  the  children,  sharpen  their  swords,  and  keep  their 
powder  dry.  I have  also  seen  the  savage  Lu-sn,  or  Li-su,  in  the 
prefecture  of  Yung-chang  Fu,  Western  Yunnan,  ploughing  their 
nnheolthy  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Lu-ebiang  River,  with  women 
harnessed  to  their  ploughs  instead  of  cattle;  the  men  held  the 
ploughs,  and  were  fully  armed. 

A Li-so  fanner  does  not  at  all  hesitate  to  harness  his  wife  and 
mother,  sister  and  daughter,  to  his  plough  at  any  time,  while  he, 
with  a cross-bow  and  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  on  his  back,  a long 
sword  in  his  girdle,  and  a short  spear  in  one  hand,  follows  the 
plough,  and  guides  it  in  the  furrow  with  his  other  hand.  His 
father  and  uncle,  or  brother,  son  and  son-in-law,  all  fully  armed 
to  the  teeth,  sit  and  watch  the  approaches  to  the  family  estate, 
ready  to  pounce  on  any  unsuspecting  Chinaman  who  may  chance 
to  halt  on  the  way,  astonished  at  the  spectacle  in  the  fields  before 
him.  As  might  be  expected,  many  of  these  hardly  used  native 
women  contract  alliances  with  Chinese  soldiers,  who  treat  the 
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women  much  better  than  their  native  tribesmen.  The  offspring  of 
snch  mixed  alliances  are  nsnally  better  looking  and  more  intelligent 
than  either  of  their  parents,  and  as  the;  all  speak  two  or  more 
langnoges  the;  general!;  serve  as  interpreters  in  the  Chinese 
yamens,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  pett;  courts  of  the  native  tribal 
chief,  to  whom  the;  are  allied  b;  their  maternal  kindred.  Some 
of  these  interpreters  of  mixed  parentage  become  persons  of  wealth 
and  great  influence  b;  reason  of  their  ofiflee,  and  are  jnstl;  respected 
b;  all  classes.  Some  of  them,  however,  onl;  sncced  in  exciting  the 
hatred  of  all  persons  who  know  them.  Having  acquired  onl;  the 
vices  of  both  racee,  without  the  virtues  of  either,  the;  concentrate 
in  themselves  the  ver;  essence  of  evil,  ending  their  last  da;s  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  infam;. 

Yunnan  is  bounded  on  the  north  b;  Thibet  and  Ssu-ch‘oan;  on 
the  south  b;  Siam,  Annam,  and  Tongking ; on  the  cast  b;  Kuei* 
Chow  and  Kuang-si,  and  on  the  west  b;  Assam  and  Burma. 

It  is  thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  b;  foreign  conntries,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  probabl;  of  kindred  race  with  one  or  other 
of  the  varions  tribes  inhabiting  those  parte  of  Ynnnan  adjoining 
their  respective  states. 

The  armies  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  Han  Wn  Ti  are  said  to  have 
penetrated  into  Yunnan  in  the  second  centur;  b.c.,  but  no  sncceseful 
colonisation  of  tbe  countr;  was  effected  until  the  third  centur;  a.d., 
when  the  armies  of  Sin  Pi,  under  the  distinguished  commander 
Chn  Ko  Siang,  invaded  the  countr;,  and  subjugated  its  inhabitants 
to  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  Minor  Han  state,  the  capital  of  which 
state  was  at  Cheng-tn  Fu,  in  Ssu-ch'uan. 

Ynnnan  does  not  appear  to  have  been  regolarl;  annexed  and 
ofiScioll;  administered  as  a Chinese  province  until  the  thirteenth 
center;,  when  Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongolian  conqueror  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  penetrated  with  his  victorious  troops  through  the 
whole  of  Yunnan,  even  to  Burma,  imposing  his  Imperial  swa;  over 
both  those  conntries,  and  in  fact  over  nearl;  the  whole  of  Asia. 

The  provincial  government  of  Ynnnan — including  the  Vicero;alt; 
of  the  Yun-Knei  Provinces — is  centered  in  the  important  walled 
cit;,  called  S ^ ^ ^ Yunnan  Sheng  Ch'eng.  Tbe  same  is  also 
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the  prefectoral  capital  of  ^ ^ Yunnan  Fu  and  the  county  aeat 
of  the  ^ ^ iK  K'un  Ming  Magistracy.  It  lies  in  Lat. 
25*  OG  N.,  Long.  102“  52  E.  of  Greenwich,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
famous  Lake  ^ Tien  Chih  and  2,0!)0  miles  by  road  south-west 
from  Peking.  This  vast  province  is  officially  divided  and  subdivided 
for  the  convenience  of  better  administration  in  mnch  the  same 
manner  as  other  Chinese  provinces ; that  is,  as  follow  : — 4 Circuits, 
14  Prefectures,  4 Departments,  3 Districts,  13  snb-Prefecturcs  of 
the  Ting  class,  26  snb-Prefectures  of  the  Chon  class,  and  39 
Counties,  all  of  which  are  entirely  under  Chinese  rule.  Besides 
the  above,  there  are  3 Prefectures,  6 sub- Prefectures  of  the  Chon 
class,  and  4 Conn  ties,  enjoying  home  rule  under  hcreiitary  native 
chieftains. 

The  principal  rivers  flowing  through  Yunnan  are  eight  in  number, 
and  they  are  named  as  follows; — 


1,  — Chin  Sha  Kiang 

2.  — Lan-tsang  „ 

8. — Lu  „ 

4. — Lang  Ch'uan,, 

6. — Yiin-lang  „ 

6.  — Hei  „ 

7. — Hung  „ 

8.  — Hsi-yang  „ 


“ The  River  of  Golden  Sands.” 
Me-kong  River 
Salween  „ 

hI  jl|  it  Dragon  „ 

^ li  T‘ai-ping  „ 

iC  Black  „ 

itt  U Red 

# fl:  West 


The  first  four  of  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  Thibet,  the  other 
four  have  their  sources  in  Yunnan.  None  are  navigable  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  province.  The  most  important,  though 
not  the  largest  lake  in  Yunnan  is  called  ^ Tien  Chib,  a name 
which  is  more  applicable  to  a pool  than  to  the  present  respectable 
sheet  of  water  now  under  notice.  Chih  means  “ pool,”  whilst  the 
nsnal  Chinese  name  for  lake  is  ^ Hu.  Lake  Tien  is  about  twenty- 
fives  miles  long  by  six  or  eight  broad,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
and  small  steamers. 

The  lake  is  fed  by  many  small  streams,  and  drained  l>y  the  Pu 
Tu  Ho,  which  river  throws  its  waters  into  the  Chin  Sha  Kiang, 
about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  provincial 'capital.  Many 
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towns  and  villages  lie  along  its  shores.  Commnnication  bj  boat 
is  carried  on  at  night, — the  strong  winds  that  prevail  by  day 
rendering  navigation  difficult  and  unpleasant.  The  wind  usually 
abates  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  navigation  comnieuces  at 
dusk.  People  subject  to  sea-sickness  thus  suffer  less  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  boats.  The  largest  lake  in  Yunnan  is  called  mm 
Erli  llai,  a name  which  suggests  a sea.  It  is,  however,  but  a lake, 
about  thirty  miles  long  by  twenty  miles  broad  in  its  broadest  part. 
This  lake  is  navigated  by  many  boats  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  might  also  be  navigated  by  steamers.  It  is  fed  by 
many  a stream  of  water  from  the  melting  snow  on  the  mountains  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  it  is  drained  by  two  streams  into  the  Hei 
Kiavg,  or  Black  River,  flowing  south  into  Annam.  The  city  of 
Ta-li  Fu  is  on  its  western  shore.  Yunnan  province  consists  chiefly 
of  an  elevated  plateaux  some  6,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

It  ia  intersected  by  several  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which  have 
peaks  of  great  altitude,  especially  those  near  the  confines  of  Thibet, 
which  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  Tsang-shan,  over- 
looking the  important  prcfectual  city  of  3?|  fl?  Ta-li  Fu  and  Lake 
Erh,  Lat.  25°  44  N.,  Long.  100°  22  E.,  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  climate  of  Yunnan  is 
pleasantly  cool  in  summer,  and  fairly  healthy,  especially  on  the 
table  land  forming  the  principal  portion  of  the  province.  The  valleys 
down  which  flow  the  San-tsang,  the  Su,  and  the  Sung-chnan  rivers, 
are,  however,  very  warm,  sultry  and  dreadfully  unhealthy,  so  much 
so  that  few  people  live  in  those  valleys,  although  people,  living  on 
the  neighbouring  heights,  descend  to  cultivate  various  crops  on 
the  fertile  slopes.  The  natural  resources  of  Yunnan  are  great 
indeed.  It  produces  everything  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
dense  population,  despite  its  present  poverty-stricken  appearance. 
Opium,  hemp,  flax,  rhubarb  and  other  drugs  abound.  Maize,  rice, 
wheat,  and  other  cereals  are  grown  almost  everywhere ; pears, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruit,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are 
also  cultivated  to  more  or  less  perfection  in  many  different  places. 
Fine  oxen,  excellent  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  dogs,  ponies,  asses,  mules, 
flsh,  ducks,  geese,  peacocks  and  fowls,  are  also  reared  and  eaten  as 
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food  by  all  who  can  aSbrd  anoh,  Mahomedana  of  coarse  abataiDtng 
from  the  abominable  flesh  of  the  hng  and  the  dog.  Milk,  batter, 
cheese,  tea,  sugar,  and  salt  are  also  produced  in  varions  parts  of  the 
province,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Clothing  stnfif  is,  however, 
very  dear,  althoagh  coarse  flannels  and  strong  silks  are  woven  from 
native  produce,  and  an  abnndance  of  fine  wool  is  available  for 
manufoctnring  the  best  of  cloth  on  the  introdnction  of  saitable 
machinery  for  that  purpose.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Yunnan  is 
something  enormous,  and  almost  inexhaustible.  It  is  greater  by 
far  than  that  of  any  other  province  in  China.  Babies  and  sapphires, 
garnets  and  topazes,  amethysts  and  jade  abound  in  the  western 
prefectures ; gold,  silver,  platinum,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
iron,  coal  and  salt  also  abound  in  many  places.  Copper  is  especially 
abundant.  Ita  ores  are  of  excellent  quality  and  have  been  worked 
for  ages  in  over  one  thousand  different  places.  This  rich  province 
has  been  more  or  less  open  to  Chinese  commercial  intercourse  for 
the  long  period  of  twenty-two  centuries,  and  it  has  been  administered 
entirely  as  a Chinese  province  for  six  centuries  or  more,  yet  nothing 
appears  to  hare  been  done  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  the  native  tribes  whose  country  has  been  so  forcibly  annexed  to 
the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Chinese  in  retaining  their  hold  of  this 
province  appears  to  have  been  to  secure  the  contract  of  ita  rich 
deposits  of  copper  and  other  metals.  Millions  of  taels  of  silver  are 
expended  annually  in  various  ways  throughout  the  proviuce,  but 
despite  this  fact,  the  people  are  exceedingly  poor,  wretched  and 
miserable.  The  wealthiest  of  the  natives  are  neither  fed,  dressed,  or 
housed  with  anything  like  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury.  Their  best  food 
is  frugal  indeed,  and  their  best  clothing  is  far  inferior  to  that  worn  by 
our  servants  in  Shanghai,  whilst  most  of  their  houses  would  hardly  be 
considered  good  enough  for  the  cattle  on  a respectable  English  farm. 

This  great  misery  is  no  doubt  principally  doe  to  the  lack  of  water 
communications,  and  the  badness  of  all  roads,  bnt  a great  deal  of 
it  is  also  due  to  the  general  incompetency  of  Chinese  officials  to 
govern  alien  races,  and  to  the  incapacity  of  the  wretched  people  to 
govern  tbemselvea. 
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Yannan  will  never  flourish  nnder  Chinese  role.  Something  better 
is  necessary.  Good  roads  must  be  made,  habits  of  industry  must 
be  enconraged,  and  the  corvee  system  abolished,  before  any  good 
can  be  effected.  There  are  ten  important  roads  by  which  travellers 
and  merchandise  may  reach  the  provincial  capital  of  Ynnnan,  from 
varioQs  parts  of  China  and  the  surronnding  countries,  but  the  best 
of  them  is  not  so  good  as  the  worst  of  country  roads  in  England. 
The  accommodation  for  man  and  beast  on  the  best  and  most 
frequented  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  All  of  them  are  difficult 
and  costly. 

Eleven  days’  overland  journey  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  province  can  be  reached  from  the  nearest  river  port. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these  ten  rentes  is  the  Imperial 
highway  from  Peking  through  Chihli,  Shantung,  Honan,  Hopei, 
Hnnan,  Kneichow,  and  Yunnan,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Burma. 
The  distance  from  Peking  to  Yunnan  Fu  by  this  route  is  5,895  li, 
or  over  2,000  miles,  and  it  takes  ordinary  travellers  at  least  one 
hundred  days  to  accomplish  the  journey.  Four  months  is,  however, 
the  usual  time.  Frequent  halts  and  rests  are  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  man  and  beast,  so  it  happens  that  every  ten  or  fifteen 
days  the  coolies  and  pack  animals  are  all  changed  at  certain  well- 
known  and  regularly  established  centres  for  that  purpose.  Carts 
engaged  at  Peking  may,  however,  come  as  far  as  Hsiang-yang  Fu 
on  the  Han  River  in  about  thirty  days  without  changing,  but  it  is 
rarely  done.  The  Imperial  post  couriers  bearing  important  dis- 
patches to  or  from  Peking  and  Yunnan  sometimes  do  the  whole 
journey,  2,000  miles,  in  thirty  days,  but  they  change  ponies  every 
ten  or  fifteen  miles. 

The  advent  of  steamers  in  China  has  brought  about  considerable 
changes.  Thus,  travellers  leaving  Peking  for  the  distant  province 
of  Yunnan  may  now  take  cart  to  Tientsin  in  three  days,  embark 
there  on  a steamer,  and  reach  Shanghai  in  four  or  five  days.  Thence 
they  go  by  river  steamer  to  Hankow  in  four  days.  At  Hankow 
a junk  may  be  hired  to  go  up  the  Yangtsze  River,  through  the 
Tungting  Lake,  and  up  the  Yuan  River  to  Chen-yusn-fo,  Knei- 
chow province,  in  forty  days.  Here  the  land  journey  commences. 
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as  follows:  Eight  days  to  Knoi-yang  Fa,  capiial  of  Kneichow 

province,  thence  eighteen  days  to  Yunnan  Fn,  total  eighty-eight  days, 
or  including  rests  100  days.  The  whole  journey  may  be  accom- 
plished ill  eighty  days'  actual  travelling,  but  halls  and  rests  are 
necessary,  so  100  days  is  the  usual  time  occupied  in  the  actual 
performance  of  this  feat.  This  is  the  heat  possible  route  for  officials 
just  now,  in  the  way  of  accommodation  afloat  and  ashore,  never- 
theless it  is  an  arduous  and  comfortless  task  for  everybody. 
Merchandise  cannot  be  profitably  forwarded  to  Yunnan  by  this 
route  as  the  duties  levied  in  Hunan  and  Kneichow  are  so  heavy 
that  the  merchandise  is  made  too  costly  for  sale  in  Yunnan. 

The  Shni  Fn  or  Chao  Tung  route  is  now  the  most  important  and 
least  costly  of  all  the  trade  routes  to  Yunnan  from  Central  China. 
Travellers  and  merchandise  may  now  come  to  Ichang  by  steamer, 
thence  travel  in  junks  on  the  Upper  Yangtsv.e,  through  the  Gorges, 
over  the  rapids,  into  Ssu-ch‘nan  province;  pass  Chung-kh'ing  and 
stop  at  the  prefectural  city  of  ^ ^ Hsu-chou  Fu,  also  called 
Shui  Fu,  in  Lat.  28®  88'  N.,  Long.  104®  46'  E , in  about  40  days 
or  six  weeks.  Here  the  land  journey  commences;  pack  animals 
and  coolies  are  engaged;  your  baggage  or  merchandise  is  lashed 
on  the  pack-saddles  and  carried  by  tbc  animals.  You  mount  a 
sedan-chair  and  are  borne  by  the  coolies  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  Imperial  highway  through  Hu-nan  and  Kuei-chou  already 
mentioned.  You  pass  out  of  Ssu-ch‘uan  into  Yunnan  province  at 
the  famous  Customs  barrier  called  Lao-ya-Tan,  thence  by  the 
prefectural  cities  of  ^ Chao-tung  Fu,  Lat.  27®  20'  N., 

Long.  103®  50'  E.,  and  j||  Tung-ch‘nan  Fu,  Lat.  26® 
21'  N.,  Long.  106®  26'  E.,  to  the  provincial  capital  and  prefectural 
city  of  Yunnan  Fu,  in  twenty-four  days;  the  whole  journey  from 
Ichang,  by  river  and  road,  may  be  accompli.shed  in  about  ten 
weeks,  including  stoppages.  The  bulk  of  Foreign  goods  now  sold 
in  Yunnan  passes  by  this  route,  as  tbe  duties,  though  heavy, 
are  still  lighter  than  ou  all  the  other  routes,  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  being  robbed  or  squeezed  by  marauders.  The  alternate 
route  to  this  from  the  Upper  Yangtsze  is  the  third  route,  which  is 
called  the  Ynng-ning  Hsiian  Wei  route.  Instead  of  going  up  as 
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far  as  Shni  Fu  we  turn  up  a small  river  called  the  ^ M Yung- 
ning Ho,  near  the  county  seat  of  the  ^ ^ j|^  Na-ch‘i  Hsien 
Magistracy,  Lat.  28®  48'  N.,  Long.  105®  23'  E.,  in  the  district 
of  Lii-ch‘on,  Ssu-ch'nan  province.  Junks  from  Ichang  cannot  go 
farther  than  Na-ch‘i  Ilsien,  smaller  boats  arc  necessary,  and  the 
journey  to  Ynng-ning  Hsien  takes  about  four  days,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  river.  ;ijc  ^ SK  Yung-ning  Hsien  is  the  name  of 
the  solitary  county  in  the  department  called  ^ ^ ilf  ^ ^ 
Hsu-Yung  Chih-li  Ting,  Lat.  28“  08'  N.,  Lung.  105®  18'  E. 
Ssu-ch'uan  province,  on  the  frontiers  of  Kuei-Chou  province.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a considerable  amonut  of  trade  between  both  provinces. 

Here  the  land  journey  commences  with  pack  animals  and  coolie 
carriers  as  on  the  other  route,  passing  through  the  cities  Pi-chieh 
Hsien  and  Wci-ning  Chon,  by  a difiScult  and  mountainous  road 
crossing  the  ^ Ch'ing  Ho,  a small  river  forming  the  boundary 
line  between  the  provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Kuei-chow.  The  first 
city  we  reach  in  Yunnan  province  is  the  sub-prefectural  seat  of 
^ ^ Hsiiun-wei  Chow,  Lat.  2G®  25'  N.,  Long  104®  E.,  in  the 
prefecture  of  Ch'ii-ching  Fn,  arriving  at  Yunnan  Fu,  the  capital 
of  Ynnnan  province,  in  twenty-one  days.  The  road  through  Kuei- 
Chow  being  mountainous,  and  paved  with  rough  limestone  boulders 
which  are  as  bard  as  flint  and  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  as  slippery  as 
ice,  is  exceedingly  tiresome  and  trying  to  man  and  beast.  OfiScials 
and  ordinary  travellers  prefer  it  however  to  the  Shni-fn-Chao-tnng 
route,  but  merchants  with  ordinary  merchandise  prefer  the  latter, 
as  they  thereby  avoid  the  payment  of  dues  in  Knei-Chow  province. 
Traffic  through  Knei-Chow  is  thus  discouraged  by  the  levying  of 
dues  on  goods  in  transit. 

The  K'iang  Hung  Ssn  Mao  route  was  proposed  by  Captain  Spriyc 
many  years  ago  as  being  suitable  for  the  building  of  a railroad 
from  Burma  to  Yunnan,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  likeliest  to  prove 
profitable  as  a railroad  speculation.  The  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment may  now  encourage  the  building  of  railways  through  any  part 
of  Burma  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  that  line  is  said  to  be  by 
far  the  easiest  yet  found.  Ssu  Mao  T‘iug  lies  in  Lat. 

23®  80'  N.,  Long.  101®  40'  E.,  in  the  prefecture  of  Pn  Erh  Fn, 
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Yunnan  province,  and  distant  from  the  provincial  capital  about 
twenty-two  days’ journey,  over  the  same  kind  of  rough  and  rngged 
roads  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Yun-knei  Vice-royalty.  Pack 
animals  and  coolie  carriers  are  also  indispensable  on  this  route. 
England  cannot,  of  course,  build  railroads  in  China,  but  she  can  do 
so  in  Burma,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  in  order  to  place 
her  manufactures  as  near  as  possible  to  the  distributing  markets 
at  reasonable  prices.  This  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  the  most 
promising  route  for  the  developement  of  British  trade  with  Y’unnan, 
and  it  no  doubt  posessses  certain  advantages  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Fine  river  steamers  ascend  the  Irrawaddi  River  as  far  op  as 
Bhamo,  and  it  would  not  be  a very  difficult  matter  to  build  a railway 
from  Bhamo,  across  the  Katchyen  Hills  to  Man-Yin  on  the  Chinese 
frontier  side  of  those  hills,  but  the  wild  Katchyens  are  troublesome 
people.  They  must  be  tamed,  and  given,  or  found,  a suitable  means 
of  livelihood,  otherwise  they  will  always  prove  a nuisance  and  terror, 
as  they  hare  been  for  ages,  to  all  traders  passing  through  their 
country.  Man- Yin  is  distant  from  the  nearest  Chinese  city, 
Teng  Y’neh  T'ing,  four  days’ journey,  or  about  eighty  miles  on  an 
easy  road,  through  a well  cnltivated  and  fertile  plain. 

Teng  Yueh  T'ing  is  a Bub-Prefecture  of  Yung  Chang  Fu,  and  the 
snb-Prefectnral  city  lies  in  Lat.  24°  58'  N.,  Long.  98°  45'  E. 
The  city  of  Teng  Yueh  is,  however,  still  four  days’  journey  distant 
from  Yung  Chang  Fn,  twelve  daya  from  Ta-Ii  Fu,  and  twenty-fire 
days  from  Yunnan  Fn,  the  Provincial  capital.  This  road,  lying  as 
it  does  across  three  large  rivers  and  six  ranges  of  high  mountains, 
is  far  from  proving  an  easy  one  to  railway-makers  across  the 
province  of  Yunnan.  The  best  thing  England  can  do  for  her 
manufacturers  is  to  transport  the  produce  of  their  industry  as  near 
and  cheaply  as  possible  to  the  consuming  markets,  on  the  frontiers 
of  China. 

'The  next  route  is  the  Pai-se-knang-nan  route.  Travellers  on  this 
route  leaving  Canton  in  a junk  may  come  up  the  West  River  to 
its  9H  A?  Wu-chou  Fu,  Kuangsi  province,  in  about  eight  days,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  thence  passing  ^ J)?  Kan-ning  Fu 
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teach  Pai  Se  Ting,  Lat.  24®  N.,  Long  IOC®  20'  E.,  in  one 

month,  or  six  weeks,  aceorJing  to  the  slate  of  the  river  current, 
wiiich  is  sometimes  very  swift.  Pai  S‘6  Ting,  is  tlie  centre  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  trade  in  Foreign  and  other  goods  from 
Canton  with  Kuei-chon  and  Yunnan,  favourably  situated  as  it  is  at 
the  head  of  navigaii  in  for  junks  on  the  West  River.  There  are 
two  trade  routes  leading  thence  to  Yunnan  Fu.  It  is  the  first  of 
these  that  I call  the  si.xlh  route,  or  Pai  S6  Kwang-nan  route. 
Leaving  Pai  Se  Ting  and  travelling  by  f{q  Kuang-nan  Fu, 
Lnt.  24®  10'  N.,  Long.  105®  OC^  E.,  Yunnan  Fu  may  be  reached  in 
about  twenty-five  days,  as  follows:  Ascending  first  by  boat  from 

the  city  of  Pai-sc,  we  may  reach  ^|J  ^ Po-ai,  which  is  a market- 
town  on  the  frontier  of  Yunnan,  in  three  or  four  days.  At  Po-ai, 
pack  animals  and  coolie  carriers  arc  engaged,  journeying  thence 
across  mountains  and  valleys  the  prcfeclual  city  of  Kuang- 

nan  Fu,  Lat.  24"  10'  N.,  Long.  105®  00'  E.,  may  bo  reached  in 
seven  days,  and  Yunnan  Fu  may  be  reached  in  fourteen  days  more, 
thus  making  the  whole  journey  by  land  and  water  about  twenty- 
five  days  from  Pai-se.  Boats  from  Po-ai  to  Pai-sc  going  with  the 
stream  do  that  part  of  the  journey  easily  in  one  day,  thus  three 
days  are  saved  on  the  return  journey.  The  land  route  accommoda- 
tion is  exceedingly  bad,  cattle  and  people  all  herd  in  the  same  room 
or  shed.  Pack  animals  and  coolies  are  not  always  to  be  found  at 
Po-ai,  especially  in  the  summer  months,  as  the  town  is  very  un- 
healthy. 

The  seventh  route  is  the  Pai-sc  Ilsing-yi  route.  This  other 
route  from  Pai-sc  Ting  to  Yunnan  Fu  passes  through  the  prcfectural 
city  of  ^ ^ Hsing-yi-fu,  Lat.  25"  15'  N.,  Long.  IOC®  E.,  in 
Kueichon  province.  It  is  the  route  usually  followed  by  ofificials 
going  from  Kwangtiing  and  Kwangsi  to  Yunnan,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  somewhat  easier  than  the  other,  having  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  provisions  for  their  enter- 
tainment. It  is  possible  to  get  along  better  than  on  the  other  route, 
but  with  all  this  it  is  still  very  bail,  and  the  journey  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  much  less  than  twenty-five  days,  twenty-three  days 
being  considered  a good  journey. 
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It  will  not  pay  howerer  to  send  merchandise  by  this  route,  as 
duty  must  be  paid  on  soch  whilst  passing  through  Knei-chou.  The 
eighth  route,  the  Pak-hoi  Kai-hua  route,  is  a long  and  tedious 
route,  entirely  overland  along  the  frontiers  of  Tongking,  and  around 
by  tbe  prefectural  city  of  K‘ai-hua  Fn,  Lat.  23°  10'  N., 

Long.  104°  50'  E.,  Yunnan  province,  and  on  to  the  provincial 
capital.  It  is  a journey  of  fifty-two  days.  It  is  the  route  followed 
by  large  bands  of  armed  traders  from  Pak-hoi,  who  carry  foreign 
gooils  to  Yunnan  and  return  with  opium  from  that  province.  The 
ninth  route,  the  Lao-kai  Man-hao  Route,  is  now  the  shortest  of  all 
land  routes  to  the  capital  of  Yunnan,  from  the  surronnding  countries. 
Steamers  ascend  from  Hanoi,  in  Tongking,  to  Lao-kai,  andjnnks 
get  up  to  the  port  of  Man-hao,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  part 
of  the  now  famous  Red  River.  At  Man-hao,  pack  animals  and 
coolie  carriers  are  obtainable,  and  the  journey  thence  through 
§?  Meng-tzn  Hsien,  Lat.  23°  34'  N.,  Long.  103°  36'  E., 

Yunnan  province,  to  Yunnan  Fu,  is  usually  accomplished  in  eleven 
days.  This  is  a very  important  matter  to  people  who  arc  interested 
in  trade  generally,  but  more  especially  to  Chinese  merchants  in 
Y'nnnan.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Chinese  Government  abandoned 
this  important  trade  route  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Black  Flag 
filibn.stcrs  for  years  without  attempting  to  improve  it  or  even  to 
protect  its  own  enterprising  merchants,  who,  from  time  to  time  of 
late  year.s,  have  attempted  to  trade  thereon  with  the  neighbouring 
states  in  that  region.  All  other  routes  from  the  highest  point  of 
navigation  to  Y'unnan  Fu  are  longer  by  half,  and  no  better  off  in  point 
of  convenience  and  accommodation  for  travellers  and  merchandise. 

China  has  lost  a favourable  opportunity  to  benefit  her  people  in 
Yunnan,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  repair  the  fault  by  which  she  lost 
it.  The  tenth  route,  the  Assam  Wei-Hsi  route,  is  one  by  which 
Y^nnnan  may  be  reached  from  the  British  possessions  in  A.ssam,  and 
which  might  bo  opened  up  to  trade,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
parties  concerned.  The  journey  to  Y^iinnan  Fu,  passing  through 
the  cities  of  ^ Wei-hsi-t‘ing,  Lat.  27°  30'  N.,  Long.  100° 
05'  E.;  and  M Li-kiang  Fu,  Lat.  26°  52'  N.,  Long.  100“ 

27'  E.,  is  also  a toilsome  and  trying  one,  and  occupies  three  or  four 
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weeks  at  best,  with  the  nsnal  pack  animals;  no  coolies  worth 
havin;^  are  available  on  this  route.  Each  stage  or  day’s  jonrney 
on  all  the  routes  to  Yunnan  is  supposed  to  be  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  actual  length  of  route  travelled,  but  in  reality  the  stages 
vary  from  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  according  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  road,  and  the  accommodation  available,  so  that  the  average  is 
probably  something  lets  than  twenty-five  miles  on  a long  journey. 

The  cost  for  transport  or  conveyance  of  goods  and  travellers  is 
about  the  same  on  all  the  routes;  that  is,  pack  animals  are  usually 
paid  three  mace  of  silver  for  each  stage,  and  coolies  two  mace  for 
the  same  stages.  Each  animal  can  carry  about  160  lbs.  English, 
divided  into  two  parcels  of  equal  weight.  The  coolies,  carry  half 
that  weight,  also  made  up  into  two  parcels.  Heavier  parcels  may 
however  be  carried  by  two  or  more  coolies  in  litters  like  sedan- 
chairs,  but  the  weight  carried  by  each  coolie,  in  such  cases  is  about 
twenty  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  former  case.  The  cost  of  carriage 
is  thus  very  high  indeed,  so  that  it  behoves  all  governments  and 
people  interested  in  the  expansion  of  trade  with  Yunnan  to  do  all 
they  possibly  can  to  lay  their  merchandise  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  various  centres  of  consumption  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
consistent  with  profitable  undertakings.  The  Chinese  Government 
will  not  do  anything  for  the  improvement  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  people  of  Yunnan.  Here  then  is  an  opportunity  for  simple 
Christianity  and  intelligent,  humane  missionaries.  That  distant 
province  has  in  fact  been  a constant  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
Empire  for  ages  past,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  in  future.  In 
1865  when  nearly  the  whole  of  Yunnan  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulman  rebels,  China  was  on  the  point  of  rolinqni.shing  her  hold 
of  the  province,  and  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  her  if  she 
had  done  so.  The  only  hope  of  relief  from  her  present  wretched 
condition  that  Yunnan  may  expect,  is  the  probability  that  a man  of 
talent  in  the  art  of  governing  will,  some  day,  appear  in  that  region, 
to  carve  himself  a new  and  promising  kingdom  from  that  long 
ill-ruled  fragment  of  this  ancient  and  vast  Empire.* 

• General  Mesny  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  O.  M.  H.  Playfair’s 
excellent  work  on  the  CUirt  and  Tmrrru  of  China,  from  which  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  given  in  the  paper  ore  token  os  the  most  reliable  authority 
extant  on  the  subject. 
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General  Meanj  was  warmly  applauded  when  ho  finished  speaking, 
and  when  order  was  again  called,  the  Chairman,  in  thanking  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  said  it  was  most  interesting  to  have  their 
attention  called  to  the  little-known  province  General  Mesny  had 
described  in  the  pleasing  form  of  an  itinerary. 

The  Chairman  then  said  he  had  been  reminded  while  General 
Mesny  was  speaking  of  Du  Ilahie's  great  book,  and  it  .struck  him 
that  beyond  all  doubt  itineraries  and  papers  containing  full  and 
reliable  information  like  that  they  had  jnst  heard  must  be  considered 
most  valuable,  and  likely  to  add  considerably  to  the  good  results 
of  their  Society.  There  are  many  things  which  render  the  province 
of  Yunnan  most  interesting  to  Foreigners  at  the  present  time. 
They  had  all  been  interested  in  the  Japanese  miners  who  went  there 
some  time  ago,  and  who  are  still  working  at  the  mines  in  order  to 
give  the  Chinese  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  their  c,xperience,  and 
to  show  them  how  the  resources  of  Yunnan  may  be  exploited  in  a 
proper  manner.  A.  lot  of  information  alrout  Yunnan  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  interesting  account  of  that  province  given  by  Mr.  Ilapper 
in  his  Trade  Ileport  for  last  year  published  by  the  Customs.  They 
were  also  particularly  well  off  in  having  such  a valuable  book  us 
Ilocher’s  on  Yunnan,  but  if  anyone  wants  to  know  the  results  to  be 
expected  from  the  working  of  the  gold,  copper  and  silver  mines  of 
of  the  province,  or  to  get  a brief  and  concise  account  of  them, 
Mr.  Happer’s  report  is  the  best  work  to  be  consulted. 

Mr.  Donovan,  in  proposing  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  General 
Mesny,  said  the  description  the  writer  of  the  valuable  paper  they 
had  jnst  heard  read  had  given  of  those  trade  routes  was  remarkably 
interesting  to  them  at  this  time.  He  had  been  particularly  struck 
with  the  account  given  of  the  terrible  way  the  women  of  the  province 
are  treated,  and  he  should  like  to  ask  General  Mesny  what  is  their 
condition  in  those  districts  of  Yunnan  which  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  homo  rule,  and  are  they  better  ofl'  there  than  in  the  districts 
under  the  government  of  the  Chinese. 

General  Mksnv  replied  that  the  natives  living  under  home  rule 
arc  no  better  oflT  than  the  natives  of  the  other  districts,  because  the 
Chinese  Government  compels  the  natives  of  the  province  generally 
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to  contribnte  a considerable  amount  of  grain  and  other  tribute  to 
the  Imperial  revenue. 

Rev.  \V.  MoitiHEAD  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to 
General  Mesny  by  Mr.  Donovan,  and  said  the  pajior  tliey  had  heard 
vr.as  a very  vainiildu  contribution  to  our  knowlcdt'e  of  Yunnan,  and 
he  hoped  the  greatest  publicity  would  be  given  to  it.  lie  had  often 
marvelled  at  the  wonderful  amount  of  general  information  to  bo 
derived  from  Central  Asian  sources,  and  felt  how  much  we  are 
inilebted  to  those  who  have  undergone  hardship  ond  privation  in 
order  to  visit  those  remote  regions  and  describe  them  to  us,  thereby 
adding  so  inestimably  to  our  knowledge  of  things  in  general. 
Their  friend  had  done  well  iu  putting  together  such  a valuable 
paper  in  connection  with  his  itineraries,  and  it  would  be  very  much 
to  be  regretted  if  his  knowledge  were  not  availed  of.  They  would 
all  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  General  Mesny  had  been  appointed  to 
some  position  in  Yunnan  where  his  unique  knowledge  could  be 
made  practically  useful.  They  were  aware  he  had  been  there  for 
a number  of  years,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  he  gave  them  a 
narrative  of  his  experiences  as  regards  himself,  but  at  the  same 
time,  ns  a Society,  they  were  indebted  to  a very  great  degree 
to  him  for  the  important  information  given  them  that  night.  The 
important  view  which  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Muirhead  from 
hearing  General  Mesuy’s  paper  was  in  connection  with  ethnological 
observation.  Wa.s  it  not  wonderful  that  the  tribes  of  Yunnan  have 
existed  in  that  great  country  in  such  a low  condition  for  thousands 
of  years  ? We  have  been  aeeustomed  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  as  a 
very  long-lived  people ; they  have  been  here  for  millenninms,  but 
when  we  look  at  their  annals  we  find  there  were  people  here  earlier 
than  they,  and  it  was  about  these  they  had  heard  from  General 
Mesny  there  that  night.  We  are  aware  the  Babylonians,  Persians, 
and  other  contempt)rnry  nations  have  long  disappeared,  and  to  what 
extent  we  know  them  we  know  them  only  from  inscriptions  on  stone 
and  from  the  scattered  remains  of  the  great  edifice.s  they  constructed; 
but  not  only  tbe  Chinese,  but  people  of  China  anterior  to  the 
Chinese,  are  living  here  still,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
enquire  in  what  way  they  might  be  improved,  civilised  and,  above 
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all,  Christianised;  and  Mr.  Mairhead  trasted  that  there  will  be  an 
impetus  imparted  to  some  at  least  of  the  missionaries  to  make  them 
seek  those  poor  people  of  whom  they  had  just  heard  with  sueh  deep 
interest. 

Mr.  TaYLOn  asked  could  General  Mesny  give  any  further  informa- 
tion about  the  wiuds  he  had  referred  to  as  agitating  the  lakes  of 
Yunnan  by  day  and  dying  away  at  night. 

General  Mksny  replieil  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  matter 
for  a month  by  going  down  to  the  lake  every  day  when  there  was 
a strong  breeze  blowing,  and  the  water  was  very  much  agitated,  but 
in  the  evening  the  wind  always  subsided  and  the  water  became 
smooth.  In  the  West  Indies  there  is  nearly  always  a sea  breeze  by 
day  and  a land  breeze  by  night. 

Mr.  Bbedon  said,  when  they  came  to  the  meeting  they  had  all 
expected  to  hear  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  from  General 
Mesny  about  Ynnnan,  and  they  had  heard  it,  but  still  there  were 
one  or  two  points  upon  which  he  thought  a good  deal  of  information 
might  still  have  been  given.  The  great  interest  that  has  attached 
to  Yunnan  of  late  years,  so  far  as  ho  could  see,  was  due  to  its  great 
tradal  possibilities.  There  has  been  a sort  of  feeling  prevailing  very 
generally  that  Yunnan  is  a species  of  El  Dorado  where  fortunes 
could  easily  and  rapidly  be  made  by  any  adventurer  enterprieing 
enough  to  tap  her  immense  mineral  wealth, — a feeling  probably 
due  to  the  exploits  of  the  18  or  19  Japanese  gentlemen  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Edkins  that  evening.  But  they  were  all  aware  that  mining 
is  a precarious  mode  of  making  a fortune,  and  legitimate  trade  is 
generally  considered  a much  batter  way  of  acquiring  wealth.  He 
was  disappointed  to  find  from  what  General  Mesny  had  said  about 
the  trade  of  Yunnan  that  there  are  no  imports.  General  Mesny 
had  laid  down  and  described  very  fully  ten  distinct  trade  routes, 
and  his  description  of  them  was  not  very  promising  for  the  growth 
of  import  trade.  Suppose  wc  go  about  importing  a vast  amount  of 
merchandise,  how  arc  we  to  do  it?  We  will  have  enormous  distances 
to  travel  before  goods  can  be  laid  down  in  any  considerable  centres 
in  Yunnan,  and  there  are  absolutely  no  facilities  there  for  cheap 
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and  rapid  transit.  Ererjone  who  has  been  in  China  knows  the 
value  of  her  waterways,  but  there  are  no  waterways  in  Yunnan, 
and  all  tlie  transit  has  to  be  done  by  coolies,  and  coolies  at  250 
cash  a day  for  14  days  would  be  very  expensive  work.  It  is  plain 
the  import  trade  in  Yunnan  is  not  going  to  be  a very  great  success. 
There  arc  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Yunnan,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  arc  cultivated  savages.  When  he  heard  of  trade  routes  that 
were  going  to  be  opened  up  to  Yunnan  and  Ilurnia  he  always  asked 
what  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  them.  There  is  a certain  amount 
of  import  trade  now  going  on  in  Yunnan;  goods  can  be  carried 
from  Hankow  to  Yunnan  for  considerably  less  money  than  in  any 
other  part  of  China,  but  when  Yunnan  comes  to  be  generally 
supplied  with  goods,  the  question  of  where  she  is  going  to  bo 
supplied  from  is  one  possessing  special  intere.st  for  the  natives  of 
Shanghai.  From  what  General  Mesny  had  said,  he  seemed  to  think 
that  Burma  will  be  the  ultimate  source  of  import  into  Yunnan,  but 
would  that  do  people  here  any  good?  Referring  to  the  condition 
of  Yunnan  generally,  Mr.  Bredon  said  ho  was  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that  the  remark  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  about  the  Sister 
Kingdom,  that  it  wants  a few  years  of  strong  government,  applies 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  province  General  Mesny  had  just 
described.  He  just  dropped  these  few  remarks  hoping  General 
Mesny  would  tell  them  something  about  the  prospects  of  Yunnan, 
and  how  far  the  popular  opinion  that  it  is  a kind  of  El  Dorado  or 
Golconda,  and  the  hopes  of  the  great  future  in  store  for  it,  are 
likely  to  be  realised. 

The  CnaiRMAN  said  Mr.  Happer  spoke  of  musk  and  tin  as  articles 
of  export  from  Yunnan,  and  he  noticed  the  export  of  these  articles 
is  increasing  rapidly.  If  the  imports  cannot  bo  great  the  exports 
may  be  very  valuable,  and  of  course  the  expense  of  carrying  articles 
is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  going  forward  of  Christian 
missions  immense  good  will  be  done  for  the  development  of 
Yunnan,  because  in  Burma  the  success  of  the  missions  had  been 
attended  with  a remarkable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  that 
country. 
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The  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  General  Mesny  by  Mr.  DonotatJ 
and  seconded  by  Rer.  Mr.  Mnirhead  was  then  put  to  the  meeting 
and  carried  with  acclanialiou. 

General  Mksny,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bredon’s  enquiries  abont  the 
prospects  of  trade  in  Yunnan,  said  the  only  routes  that  were  likely 
to  be  improved  in  a satisfactory  manner  were  the  route  by  the  Red 
River  to  Tongking  and  one  or  two  others  that  were  likely  to  be 
improved  by  the  opening  of  Chungking,  and  something  also  might 
be  done  by  way  of  Burma.  He  had  not  recommended  the  building 
of  railroads  in  Yunnan,  because  the  country  offered  too  many 
natural  obstacles,  but  still  something  can  doubtless  be  done  to 
improve  matters  relating  to  trade  there  very  considerably.  He  was 
very  grateful  to  the  meeting  for  the  attentive  hearing  they  had 
given  him  and  for  the  vote  of  thanks  they  had  passed  to  him. 

'^he  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Honorary  Protector. 

His  Majesty  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians. 


Honorary  Hembers. 


Alcock,  Sir  Butherford,  E.C.B., 
D.O.L. 

Hart,  Sir  Robert,  o.c.M.o.,  LL.D. 
Hughes,  P,  J.,  M.a. 
hegge,  Prof.  James,  D.D. 


Athenseum  Clnb,  Pail  Mail,  London, 
8.W. 

Inspectorate  - Qeneml  of  Customs, 
Peking. 

C/o  Hongkong  & Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  London. 

University  of  Oxford 


Richthofen,  Freiherr  F.  von 


Berlin  ... 


Wade,  Sir  Thomas  F.,  O.C.B.,  6,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge 
M.A. 

ZottoU,  Phre  Angelo  Jesuit  Mission,  Sicawel,  Shanghai  ... 


1864 

1864 

1868 

1864 

1880 

1864 

1886 
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N&me. 

Address. 

Year  of 

jEUctlon 

Correspondlngr  Members. 

'tButian,  Dr.  Adolph 

Ethnological  Museum,  Berlin  ••• 

1865 

fBretschneider,  E.  M.D, 

Mo'ika,  64,  St.  Petersburg  ...  ... 

1880 

Cordter,  Henri  

3,  Place  Vintimillc,  Paris  

1886 

Edklne,  Rev.  Joeeph,  D.D.  ... 

Custom  House,  Shanghai  

186i 

fFriUche,  H.,  PH.D.  

C/o  Russian  Legation,  Peking  ... 

1877 

fFryer,  John  

Kiangnan  Arsenal,  Shanghai  ... 

1868 

fOabelenU,  Prof.  Georg  ron  der 

Berlin 

1884 

fOiles,  Herbert  A 

British  Consulate,  Ningpo 

1880 

Happer,  Bev,  A.  P.,  D.D. 

Canton  

1864 

Hepburn,  J.  C.,  LL.D. 

246,  Bluff,  Yokohama,  Japan  ... 

1864 

fJohn,  Her.  Griffith,  D.D. 

Hankow  ...  

1864 

Eeiechke,  Ito,  m.d.  

Tokio,  Japan 

1876 

Ereitner,  G.  Bitter  von 

Yokohama,  Japan  

1880 

fLindau,  Budolph,  PH.D. 

C/o  Auswartiges  Amt,  Berlin 

1864 

Lockhart,  Wm.,  P.R.C.8. 

67,  Granville  Park,  Blackheath, 

1864 

London,  S.E. 

fMacgowan,  D.  J.,  li.D. 

Custom  UoQso,  Shanghai  ...  ... 

1864 

fMartln,  Bev.  W.  A,  P.,  D.D,  ... 

C/o  T'ung-wfin  Euan,  Peking 

1864 

fHcCartee,  D.  B,,  M.D. 

C/o  Dr.  Elliowood,  23,  Centre  Street, 

1866 

New  York,  U.S.A. 

fMouIe,  Bight  Bev.  Bishop,  D.D. 

Hangchow  

1864 

fMuirhead,  Ber.  W 

London  Mission,  Shanghai 

1864 

Boodot,  Natalis  

C/o  Chambre  dc  Commerce,  Lyons  • 

1864 

8chcreschewsky,  Bight  Bev. 

23,  Bible  House,  New  York,  U.S.A. , 

1864 

Bishop,  D.D. 
Sa6ch6nyi,  Count  B£ls 

Zinkendorf,  Hungary  

1880 

1 
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Address. 


Ordinary  Members. 


Inspectorate- General  of  Customs,  1888 

Poking 

C/o  Custom  House,  Shanghai  ...  1888 

Custom  House,  Shanghai  1880 

Am.  Bap.  Mi.ss.  Union,  Kin-hwa-fu,  1889 
tin.  Ningpo 

10,  Norton,  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire  ...  1872 

Custom  House,  Shanghai  1888 

C/o  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  ii  Co.,  1880 

Hongkong 

C/o  Mr.  \V.  Boscnthal,  Unter^trasse,  1887 

85,  Biscnach.  Germany 

Custom  House,  Shanghai  1891 

C/o  Custom  House,  Shanghai  ...  1883 

Supreme  Court,  Hongkong  ...  1883 

20,  Place  Denfcrt-Kochereau,  l^rls...  1885 

Beauvais,  M.  J.  French  Consulate,  Lungchow  ...  1892 

fHecher,  H.  H C/o  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Limited,  1885 

Singapore 

Beck,  H.  23,  Szichuen  Road,  Shanghai  ...  1885 

Beebe,  R.  C.,  M.D Nanking  1889 

Bethge,  C.  ...  Casn  V'alentino  Molo,  Bellincona,  1887 

Switzerland 

Biilinghurst,  J.  F C/o  H.  Sassoon  Sons  k Co.,  Shanghai  1891 

Bock,  Carl  ...  C/o  Consulate-General  for  Sweden  1888 

and  Norway,  Shanghai 

Bottu,  A.  Sans  Souci  Terrace,  Shanghai  ...  1889 

Bourne,  F.  8.  A.  British  Consulate,  Amoy  1885 

Bradlee,  B«t.  Caleb  D.,  D.D....  57,  West  Brookline  Street,  Boston,  1890 

Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Brand,  W Messrs.  Brand  Bros,  k Co.,  Shanghai  ; 1887 

fBredon,  M.  Boyd,  B.A.  ...  C/o  Custom  House,  Shanghai  ...  1888 

Bredon,  Hobt.  B.,  M.a.  ...  Custom  House,  Shanghai  ...  ...  1885 

Bright,  Wm«  ...  ...  Inspectorate  General  of  Customs,  1885 

Shanghai 

Bristow,  H.  B British  Consulate,  Chefoo  1877 

Browett,  Harold  13,  k'uen-ming-yiien  Itoa^l  1891 

|Brown,  J.  McLeavy,  LL.D.  ...  Custom  House,  Kowloon  ...  ...  1865 

Brown,  Thos. ...  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Limited,  1885 

Shanghai 

Brown,  W.  P Inspectorate  • General  of  Customs,  1890 

Shanghai 

Buchanan,  J.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Bisset  k Co.,  Shanghai  1887 

fBushell,  S.  W.,  M.D. British  Legation,  Peking  1868 

Butler,  Count  A.  TOD Tamsui,  Formosa  1886 

Butler,  P.  B.  O’B I C/o  British  Oonsulate-Oeneral,  S'h^  1886 


Aalst,  Jules  A.  van  ... 

§Abhott,  R.  J.  

Acheson,  James  

Adams,  Rev.  J.  S 

f.Allen,  H.  J 

Andersen,  N.  P.  

f Anderson,  G.  C.  

Anding,  W 

Andrew,  W.  M.  

Amoux,  Comte  G.  d* 

§Rh1),  j.  Dyer 

Baux,  G.  


Name. 


Tear  of 
Eloctloo 
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Kamo, 

Address. 

Year  of 
Election 

§Calder,  J.  

Port  Arthur,  North  China 

1H90 

('aiuera,  L 

C/o  Messrs.  Lintiihac  k.  Co.,  Shanghai 

1891 

Campbell,  C.  W 

British  Consulate  • General,  Seoul, 
(’orea 

1890 

tCHrli-d.  W.  R 

British  Consulate,  Chinkiang 

1887 

Carrall,  James  W 

Custom  House.  Chefoo  

1880 

Chalmers.  James  L 

C/o  Custom  House,  Canton 
French  Legation.  Peking  

1885 

§Chavannes,  Ed.  

1889 

Cocker,  T 

Custom  House,  Shanghai  

1885 

Collyer,  Chas.  T 

Kriti^h  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
Shanghai 

1891 

Cordes,  Au)r.  C.  

Messrs.  A.  Cordes  k.  Co.,  Tientsin  ... 

1877 

C>otightrie,  J.  B.  

43,  Queen's  Kt^l,  Hongkong  ... 

1879 

Creagh,  K.  Fitzgerald 

Custom  House,  Hankow  •«  ... 

1886 

Danforth,  A.  W.  ... 

Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Shanghai 

1887 

1>?  Groot,  Dr.  J.  J.  M. 

407,  Marnixstraat,  Amsterdam 

1887 

l>eighton-Bray8her,  C. 

Custom  House,  Kiukiang 

1870 

Dennys,  H.  L.  ... 

Secretary’s  Office,  City  Hall,  Hong* 
kong 

1877 

Dmitrevsky,  P.  A 

Russian  fjegation,  Seoul  

1883 

Dtald,  John  

C/o  Messrs.  Lksld  k Co.,  Tamsui  ... 
Custom  House,  Shanghai  

1873 

Donovan,  J.  P.  

1891 

Dowdall,  Chas.  

21.  Foochow  Road,  Shanghai 

1881 

§fDrew,  E.  B 

Insi)eetorate- General  of  Customs, 
Peking 

1883 

Dulberg,  F.  W.  E 

Customs  House,  Keelung  

1890 

Duncan,  Chesney  

C/o  Hongkong  Telegraph  Office, 
Hongkong 

1889 

Elwin,  Bev.  Arthur 

Church  MissionarySociety, Hangchow 

1890 

fFaber,  Rev.  Ernst,  DE.THEOL. 

18.  Nanking  Road 

1886 

Farag6,  Kdm 

Custom  House.  Foochow  

1877 

Francis,  K.  ...  

Franke.  Otto,  PH.D. 

10,  Peking  Road.  Shanghai 

1888 

Gorman  ( onsulate-General,  Shanghai 

1890 

Fraser,  M.  F.  A.  

O/o  British  Consulate-General.  Sh'ai 

1«88 

Frater,  Alex 

C/o  H.M.  Consulate-General,  S'hai .. 

1877 

fFries.  S.  Ritter  von 

C/o  Custom  House.  Shanghai 

1H85 

FuHord,  H.  B 

C/o  British  Consulate  • General, 
Shanghai 

1885 

Gabriel,  HennanD,  DR.  JUB 

C/o  German  Consulate,  Batavia 

1884 

fOardner,  C.  T.  

British  Consulate.  Hankow 

1877 

Oatti,  Carlo  

C/o  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  k Co., 
ShaiighKi 

1886 

Gererke.  E ... 

Dentst'h  • Asiatisohe  Bank.  Shanghai 

1891 

Goebel,  Max 

Belgian  Con8uIate*Oeneral,  Shanghai 

1890 

Grant,  P.  V 

Mes->rs.  Boyd  k Co..  Shanghai  ... 

1871 

Gratton,  P.  M,,  A,B,I.B,A 

The  Bund,  Shanghai  ...  ... 

1889 

QOnsbarg,  Baron  0,  de 

Bubbliog  W«U  Bo»d  

im 

t 


r 
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fHaas,  J.  Ritter  ron 

Austro-Hungarian  Consulate,  Sliai  . 

I8R9 

§Hall,  J.  C„  u.A 

British  Consulate,  Nagasaki... 

1888 

fHalUfax,  T.  B 

Jingo  Chiu  Gakko,  Koriyama,  Fnku- 
sbima  Keo,  Ja{«n 

1889 

Hanbury,  T 

O/o  Messrs.  Ireson  k Co.,  tShanghai « 

1868 

Hanneo,  N.  J 

H.B.M.'s  Supreme  Court,  Shanghai... 

1891 

f Happer,  Andrew  P.,  Jr. 

C/o  Kev.A.  P.  Happer,  D.D.,Qienshan, 
Allegheny  County,  Penn.,  U.8.A. 

1885 

Harding,  J.  B, 

Custom  House,  Amoy  

1885 

SHart,  J.  H 

C/o  Custom  House,  Shanghai  ... 

1885 

Hart,  Rev.  V.  C.,  M.A.. 

2,  Wbangpoo  Road  

Custom  House,  Shanghai  ...  ... 

1887 

Henderson,  D.  M.,  M.i.o.B.  ... 

1885 

Henderson,  B.,  M.O. 

Ssechuen  Roa<i,  Shanghai  

1876 

fHenry,  A.,  U.A.  

Custom  House,  Takow  

1881 

Hey,  B 

8,  Foochow  Road,  Shanghai 

1886 

Hippislej,  A.  B.  

Custom  House,  Lappa  

1876 

fHirth,  F.,  PH.D 

Custom  House,  Chinkiang 

1877 

THobson,  H.  B.  

Custom  House,  Chungking 

1 8418 

Hodge.,  Rev.  H.  C.,  M.A. 

The  Deanery,  Shanghai  

1887 

Hoetink,  B 

Swatow 

1882 

fHoeie,  Alex.,  ll.A 

British  Consulate.  Wenchow 

1877 

Hunter,  Rev.  8.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Morgan  Town,  West  Virginia,  Va., 

1890 

LL.D. 

U.8.A. 

flmbauit-Huart,  C 

French  Coneiilate,  Canton 

1880 

Jack,  J.  B 

Custom  House,  Hankow 

1890 

tJamieMO,  0 

H.B.M.’s  Supreme  Court,  Shanghai . 

1868 

Jamieson,  J.  W.  

British  Consulate,  Tientsin 

1888 

f Jamieson,  R.  A.,  U.A. 

40,  Seechuen  Hoad,  Shanghai 

1864 

JanecD,  D.  C 

Aetor  Houee,  Shanghai  

1877 

Jeffrey,  Sydney  

Hongkong  

1882 

Kenmure,  Alexander 

American  Bible  Society,  Shanghai ... 

1887 

Keawiok,  J.  J 

C/o  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  k Co., 
Shanghai 

1885 

King,  Paul  H 

C/o  Custom  House,  Shanghai  ... 

1886 

fKingsmill,  Thoe.  W 

Szechuen  Road,  Shanghai  ...  ... 

1864 

Kieinwiichter,  F.  

Lutberstr.,  Berlin  

1868 

Kliene,  R.  

United  States  Consulate,  Nlngpo  ... 

1890 

fKopsch,  H.  

Inspectorate  General  of  Customs, 
Shanghai 

1877 

Lemke,  F 

Messrs,  Meyer,  Lemke  k Co.,  S'bai 

1890 

Lens,  Fh.,  PH.D.  * 

German  Consulate,  Chefoo  ... 

1886 

li^pissier,  £ 

Custom  House,  Shanghai  

1885 

Lieder,  Ph 

fLittle,  Archibald  J.  ... 

Messrs.  Mandl  k Co.,  Shanghai 

1886 

C/o  K.  W.  Little,  Bsq.,  Aorth  ChiM 
Herald  Othce 

1868 

Little,  L.  S.,  B.A 

1,  Hongkong  Road,  Shanghai  ... 

1879 

Little,  Robt.  W 

JfoHk  China  Herald  Office 

1886 

LggUiart,  J,  B.  Stewart 

Hongkong  ...  ... 

18W 
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Addreu. 

Tear  of 

Election 

Low.  E.  Q 

C(o  McMrs.  Fearon,  Low  A Co. 

1892 

I.yall,  Leonard  

C/o  Custom  House,  Shanghai 

1892 

1 

Maegregor,  John  

Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  A Co., 
Shanghai 

1888 

MacIntyre,  Rev.  John 
Mackey,  Jas. 

Newchwang  

1880 

38,  Ynma,  Kobo,  Japan  

1886 

Maclellan,  J.  W.  •••  ••• 

13,  Pilrig  Street,  Edinburgh 

1888 

Major.  E 

M,  Hankow  Ru^,  Shanghai 

1887 

Martinoflf,  0 

Tientsin  

1889 

3Iarzsl,  Y.  de  Faria  J.  de  ... 

Spanish  Legation,  Peking 

1890 

McDougal,  H.,  M.B 

Amoy 

1886 

Mclntoph,  Q 

Amer.'Presb,  Mission  Press.  8’hai ... 

1889 

Mencarini,  J 

Custom  House,  Foochow  

1887 

Mer*,  C.,  PH.D.  

German  Consulate,  Takow,  Formosa. 

1883 

Mesny,  Oen.  W.  

Bhanghai  

1890 

Millee,  W.  J.,  P.B.C.8. 

8,  Shantung  Road,  Shanghai 

1885 

Millee,  Capt.  D.  A.,  R.B. 

Bade,  Cornwall  

1888 

tMollendorff,  0.  F.  von,  PH.D. 

C/o  Mr.  P.  G.  von  Mollendorff, 
Inspoctomte>GeneraI  of  Customs, 
Shanghai 

1877 

■fMolIendorff,  P.  0.  von 

Insi>ectorate-GeneraI  of  Customs, 
Shanghai 

1877 

fMorriaon,  G.  J.,  M.I.C.K.  ... 

Messrs.  Morrison  k Gratton,  Shanghai. 

1880 

Moi>e,  H.  B.  ...  

Custom  House,  Tamsui 

1888 

Morsel,  F.  H 

Jcnchuan  ...  ...  

1889 

Mortimore,  R.  H.  ... 

British  Legation,  Peking 

1886 

Moule,  Ven.  Archdeacon  A.  B., 

C/o  Church  Missionary  Society, 

1888 

B.D. 

Shanghai 

Hdller-Beeck,  Qeo 

C/o  German  Consulate  • General, 
Yokohama,  Japan 

1886 

Murray,  D.  B 

Briti.h  and  Foreign  Bible  Bociety, 
Shanghai 

1887 

Navarra,  B.  B.  A 

O/o  North  China  Herald  Office, 

1890 

Shanghai 

fNocentlni,  L 

Via  del  Prooonsolo,  21 ; Flrenae,  Italy 

1884 

Kovlon.  A 

Custom  House,  Wenchow  

1886 

Nully,  B.  de 

Custom  House,  Chinkiaog 

1884 

O'Brien-Botler,  P.  E 

C/o  H.  B.  M.  Consulate  - General, 
Shanghai 

1886 

Ohlmor,  £ 

Inspi'ctorute-General  of  Customs,  Pe- 
king 

1885 

Ottoineier,  P.  A.  W 

Shanghai  

1886 

Oxenbam,  E.  L.  

42,  Addison  Road,  London,  W. 

1887 

Palamountain,  B 

Inspectorate  - General  of  Customs, 
Shanghai 

1886 

tParker,  E.  H 

c/o  Britieh  Beildeocy,  Bhirma  ... 

187T 
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AddreM. 

Tear  of 
Election 

Parkinson,  F.  R.,  A.B.S.M. 

Hankow  

1890 

Patersson,  J.  W.  ... 

... 

Custom  House,  Hankow  

1883 

Perkins,  H.  M..  D.DB. 

... 

1.  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai 

1885 

Peterson,  Denton  B.,  D.D.8. ... 

9,  Counaiight  House,  Queen's  Road 
Hongkong 

1887 

tPhillips,  Geo. 

C/o  Briti(*h  Consulate  General,  S'hal. 

1888 

Pichon,  L.,  M.D. 

Faubourg  St.  Honor6.  166,  Paris  ... 

1S7G 

Piry,  Th^K>j>hile 

C/o  CusioniH,  Shanghai  

18s5 

Plancy,  V.  Collin  cle... 

French  Legation.  Tokio 

1877 

Playfair,  G.  M.  II.  ... 

British  Consulate-General,  Shanghai 

1885 

Prentiee,  John 

Messrs.  Boyd  Sc  Co.,  Shanghai  ... 

1885 

Price,  G.  U 

Meftsrs.  Tali  Sc  Co.,  Amoy  

1886 

Pym,  E.  T 

Customs  House,  Chefoo  

1886 

Rathsam,  Th 

German  Consulate,  Canton 

1887 

Uayner,  Charles 

Messrs.  CarlowiU  Sc  Co..  Tientsin... 

1886 

Hees.  Claude  A. 

Messrs.  Gilmour  Sc  Co , Shanghai  ... 

1889 

ReinsdorfT,  F.  ... 

... 

German  Consulate,  Seoul,  Corea 

1883 

Iti'niusat,  J.  L. 

... 

Custom  House.  Tamsui 

1885 

Rennie,  Sir  Richard  T. 

... 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  London  ... 

1885 

Rinkel,  Ferd 

... 

C/o  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank,  8'hai . 

1890 

Robinson,  Prof.  Henry  H. 

B.A. 

W uchaog  

I89d 

Rocher,  F.mile 

... 

French  Consulate,  Seoul,  Corea 

1877 

SHocher,  Louis 

... 

Custom  House,  Canton  

1884 

Kockhill,  W.  W. 

... 

No.  1620,  19lh  St.,  Washington,  D.C, 

1885 

Ht)sthorn,  A.  Edler  von 

... 

Custom  House,  Chungking 

1888 

Ruhstrat,  Krnst 

... 

Custom  House,  Chinkiang  

1886 

Kuaseli,  Sir  Jaa.,  c.M.o. 

... 

Hongkong 

1870 

Sami>son,  Theo. 

... 

12,  Madeira  Road,  Streatham,  Lon- 
don, S.W. 

1868 

Samson,  J 

... 

C/o  Messrs.  Reid,  Evans  & Co., 
Shanghai 

C/o  Daniel  Steen,  Christiania,  Norway 

1877 

Schjoth,  Fr.  ... 

... 

1885 

SchiiiRcker,  B,  ... 

... 

Messrs.  Carlowita  Co.,  Shanghai... 

1887 

Schmidt,  K 

... 

Messrs.  CarlowlU  A:  Co.  Shanghai  .. 

1888 

Seckendorff.  Baron  Edm. 

von 

German  Consulate,  Tientsin  ... 

1880 

Shevelc£F,  M G. 

... 

Wladivostock  

1891 

Snethlage,  H 

... 

Shanghai  

1885 

Southey,  T.  8. 

... 

Custom  House,  Amoy  

1880 

Spinney,  W,  F. 

... 

C/o  Custom  House.  Shanghai 

1885 

Startseff,  A.  D. 

... 

Messrs.  TokmakolT,  Molutkuflf  k Co., 
Tientsin 

1889 

Streich,  K.  I 

... 

German  Consulate,  Swatow 

1880 

Stripling,  A.  B. 

... 

Vjo  British  Consulate,  Jcnchuan, 
Corea 

1877 

Styan,  F.  W 

... 

C/o  1 he  P.  k 0.  S.  N.  Co..  Shanghai. 

1884 

Sutheriand,  H, 

... 

C/o  Messrs.  Fairhurst,  Sutherland 
& Co.t  Foochow 

1876 
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Address. 

Tear  of 
Section 

Byburg,  F.  von  

German  Consulate,  Bombay 

1886 

Tanner,  Paul  von  

Custom  House,  Shanghai  

1881 

fTavlor,  C.  H.  B 

Custom  House,  Tientaia  

1886 

Taylor,  F.  K 

Taylor,  Geo.  

Custom  House,  Kowloon  

Custom  House,  Shanghai  
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ThwiDg,  Prof.  E.  P.,  V.D. 
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New  York,  U.S.A. 
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Timm,  J.  

Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co.,  S'hai 
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Inspectorate  > General  of  Customs, 
Shanghai 
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Underwood,  Q.  B.,  H.B. 

Kiukiang  
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Valde*,  J.  M.  T 

Portuguese  ConsuIatc*GeneraI  S*hai . 

1888 

VisBU^re,  A 

French  Consulate-General  ShanghaL 
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Voelkel,  S.  ...  

Pharmacie  de  TUnion,  Shanghai  ... 

1885 

fVolpicelU,  Z.  H.  

Custom  House,  Shanghai  

1886 

Voey-Bourbon,  H 

C/o  Messrs.  L.  Qrenard  ft  Co.,  STial. 

1892 

§Vouillemont,  E.  Q 

Comptoir  National  d^Bscompte  de 
Paris,  Shanghai 

1888 

Wade,  H,  T 

Shanghai  Club  
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Waahbrook,  W,  A.  

Custom  House,  Chinkiang 

1881 

Watters,  T.,  u.a 

British  Consulate,  Canton  ... 
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Wenyon  Rev.  Charles 

Fatehan,  Canton  

1892 

Wilcox,  R.  C 

Daily  Preu  Office,  Hongkong 
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fWilliamB,  Rev.  E.  T. 

192,  B.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

1889 

Wood,  A.  G ». 

Messre.  Gibb,  Livingston  & Co., 
Hongkong 

1879 

ZedeliuB,  C„  ll.D.  

18,  Kiangse  Road,  Shanghiu 

1886 

Zooyef,  Dr 

C/o  Russian  Consuiate,  Shanghai  ... 

1890 
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